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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  work  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  obtain  from  the  best  sources,  such  as  the  later  treatises  in  highest 
repute,  memoirs  of  scientific  bodies,  and  mathematical  journals  in 
V?  English,  French,  and  German,  the  materials  for  a  book  suited  to  the 

present  state  of  mathepiatical  science  and  the  wants  of  teachers  and 
students. 

-r;;^  The  work  contains  much  that  has  never  before  appeared  in  an  Eng- 

O  lish  dress,  and  almost  every  part  will  be  found  to  present  some  new 

^  feature.     No  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  at  originality,  unless 

'p  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  existing  exposi- 

C^  tions  or  processes  were  inferior.     The  object  has  simply  been,  by  any 

^  and  all  means,  to  make  the  best  book,  without  aiming  so  much  at  indi- 

vidual reputation  as  at  the  author's  own  convenience  and  that  of  others, 
^  devoted,  like  himself,  to  the  noble  task  of  guiding  the  youthful  votaries 

of  science. 

The  French  treatises  furnish  excellent  models  of  the  theory  of  Al- 
gebra, the  German  of  ingenuity  and  brevity  of  notation  and  exposi- 
tion, the  English  of  practical  adaptation  and  variety  of  illustration  and 
example ;  and  from  these,  afler  a  careful  comparison  of  many  authors 
in  each  language,  demonstrations  have  been  selected  and  introduced 
verbatim  when  they  seemed  incapable  of  improvement;  but  when- 
ever the  slightest  alteration  or  amalgamation,  or  the  entire  remodeling 
of  them,  could  give  additional  clearness  or  elegance,  the  limas  labor 
has  not  been  spared. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  important  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Algebra,  upon  which  usually  separate  treatises  are  thought 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  elementary  expositions  suited  to  beginners. 
Every  variety  of  symbol  and  of  example  has  been  introduced. 

On  page  11,  those  articles  of  this  volume  are  indicated  which  con- 
stitute a  minimum  course  of  Algebra  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  A  more  extended  course,  such 
as  would  ordinarily  be  advisable,  is  also  pointed  out.  The  rest  may 
very  well  be  reserved  for  reference,  as  the  student's  own  discovery  of 
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his  wants,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  mathematical  pursuit,  shall  call  it 
in  requisition. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  the  effectiye  assistance  which  he 
has  received,  in  revising  the  work  and  superintending  it  through  the 
press,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Elmendorf,^  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  many  val- 
uable suggestions. 
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A  MORE  ENLARGED  COURSE. 


Articles  1-93  inclusive,  101-197,  199-238,  244-258,  298-309,  315-321. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  in  this  connection  a  course  of  mathematical 
study.  1°.  Algebra;  2°.  Geometry:!  these  two  may  be  pursued  simultane- 
ously; 3°.  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Surveying  and  Navi- 
gation ;  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Practical  and  Nautical 
Astronomy  and  Geodesy  ;t  4°.  Descriptive  Geometry  ;§  5°.  Analytical  Ge- 
ometry ;||  6°.  Theoretic  Astronomy;  IF  7°.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
and  Calculus  of  Variations;**  8°.  Mechanics ;tt  9°.  Optics ;tt  10°.  Phys- 
ical Astronomy.§§ 

*  The  articles  are  nnmbered  throaghoat  the  book  at  the  begimiingB  of  paragraphs. 

t  Should  the  present  work  meet  with  pablic  favor,  it  will  be  followed  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  montiis  by  a  treatise  on  Geometry. 

X  The  anihor  has  already  published  a  work  embracing  these  subjects,  anew  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  which  wiU  appear  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

$  This  branch,  though  it  may  be  omitted  withoat  destroying  the  connection  between  those 
which  precede  and  follow  it,  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  general  student,  and  invalnable 
to  the  engineer.  It  may  be  best  taken  up  in  tJie  excellent  treatise  by  Professor  Davies.  In 
the  French,  Monge,  the  founder  of  the  science,  has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject ; 
there  is  also  a  treatise  by  that  best  of  French  writers  of  elementary  works,  Lefebure  de 
*  Fourcy.  Professor  Davies  has  published  a  fine  volome  on  the  application  of  descriptive 
geometry  to  shadows  and  perspective. 

II  On  this  subject  there  are  numerous  writers,  Pavies,  Pieroe,  and  Young,  whose  work  is 
republished  here,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  in  the 
French,  among  the  best,  Biot,  of  whom  there  is  an  English  translation  by  Professor  Smitb, 
of  Virginia,  and  Lefebure  de  Fourcy,  whose  work  is  most  generally  preferred. 

IT  The  authors  recommended  are  Norton,  Gummery ;  and  in  the  French,  Biot,  of  whom 
there  is  a  translation  in  part,  known  as  the  Cambridge  Astronomy. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  portions  of  mathematical  science  on  which  the  author  proposes  to  put 
forth  a  treatise  at  no  distant  day.  We  have  at  present  on  the  calculus,  Church  and  Davies, 
in  America ;  Young,  O'Brien,  and  Walton,  in  England ;  Lacroix,  Dohamel,  and  Moigno,  who 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  numerous  writers  in  France. 

tt  Courtenay's  Boucharlat;  in  French,  Franccsur  and  Poisson. 

It  Bache,  Brewster,  Bartlett,  and  Biot.  This  branch  may  be  pursued  to  some  extent  im- 
mediately after  Geometry. 

$$  The  authors  are  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  of  whose  Mecanique  Celeste  we  have  the 
tranglation  and  notes  of  Bowditch,  but  for  readers  of  the  French,  the  Systeme  du  Monde  oc* 
Pont^oland  is  to  be  prefeired. 


As  Greek  letters  are  frequently  used 
the  convenience  of  those  unaccustomed 
here  inserted.     The  names  of  the  letters 
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are  given  in  the  last  column. 
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In  eveiy  question  of  numbers  there  are  certain  conditions  which  the 
required  numbers  in  connection  with  the  given  ones  must  fulfill,  which 
conditions  are  indicated  by  the  question  itself. 

The  solution  has  for  its  object  to  determine  such  required  quantities 
as  will  verify  these  conditions.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  endeavor 
first  to  seize  the  different  relations  by  which  all  the  quantities,  known 
and  unknown,  are  connected  together,  and  to  find  afterward,  by  means 
of  these  relations,  what  operations  ought  to  be  performed  upon  the 
given  quantities  to  obtain  those  which  are  required.  Such  is  the  ob- 
ject proposed  in  that  part  of  mathematics  known  by  the  name  of  Al- 
gebra. 

To  show  how  the  use  of  letters  and  signs  arises,  let  the  following 
simple  problem  be  proposed. 

To  divide -890  dollars  between  three  persons  in  much  a  manner  that  the 
second  sTuiU  have  115  more  than  the  firsts  and  the  third  180  more  than^ 
the  second. 

Now  let  us  see  by  what  deductions  the  values  of  the  unknown  num- 
ben.  may  be  deriveA 

Since  the  share  of  the  second  is  115  more  than  that  of  the  first,  and 
the  share  of  the  third  180  more  than  that  of  the  second,  it  will  be  180 
added  to  115,  or  295  more  than  that  of  the  first. 

Then  the  sum  of  the  three  parts  will  be  formed  of  3  times  the  first 
part,  increased  by  115,  and  also  by  295,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
3  times  the  first  part  increased  by  410. 

But  this  is  equal  to  the  sum  to  be  divided,  viz.,  890. 

Then  3  times  the  first  part,  increased  by  410,  is  equal  to  890. 

Then  3  times  the  first  part  is  equal  to  890  diminished  by  410,  or  480. 

Then  the  £rst  part  will  equal  the  third  of  480,  or  160  dollars. 

The  first  person,  therefore,  has  160  dollars ;  the  second,  who  must 
have  115  more,  will  have  275 ;  and  the  third,  who  was  to  have  180 
more  than  the  second,  455  dollars.  These  three  sums  united  make 
890  dollars,  which  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  result. 

This  example  exhibits  the  kind  of  reasonings  necessary  to  be  em- 
>  ployed  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  numbers ;  and  it  will  be  per- 
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ceived  that,  to  express  these  reasonings,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  fre- 
quently a  number  of  words,  designating  the  quantities,  both  known  and 
unknown,  as  the^r^^  part,  the  number  to  be  divided,  &;c.,  and  other  words 
expressing  the  relations  of  these,  as  increased  by,  diminished  by,  &c. 

To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  periphrases,  by  means  of  which 
the  quantities  which  enter  into  the  question  are  distinguished,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  represent  these  quantities  by  letters.  Ordibarily,  the  given 
quantities  are  represented  by  the  iirst  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,b,c,,.; 
and  the  required  or  unknown  by  the  last,  x,y,z,,. 

The  relations  are  expressed  by  signs.     Thus,  increased  by  is  written 

+  ;  diminished  by  is  written  — ;  multiplied  by  is  written  X  j  or,  a  mul- 

a 
tiplied  by  b,  simply  thus,  ab  ;  a  divided  by  b,  thus,  t  /  ^  equal  to  5, 

thus,  a-=.b. 

The  reasoning  of  the  above  example  may,  with  the  aid  of  such 
abridgments,  if  a?  denote  the  first  share,  be  written  briefly  thus: 

X 

x+115 

a;4-1154-180 
3a;+410=890 
3a;=890— 410 
3a;=480 

a;=-— =160 
3 

If  the  numbers  had  been  different  in  the  above  problem,  the  method 
of  proceeding  would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 

Thus,  if  1250  had  been  the  sum  to  be  divided,  170  the  excess  of  the 
second  part  over  the  first,  and  220  the  excess  of  the  third  over  the  sec- 
ond, the  reasoning  would  have  had  the  same  form,  as  seen  below.    ' 

X  share  of  the  Ist,  230 

a;+170  170 

a;+  KO  4-  220  share  of  the  2d,  400 


3aj+560  =  1250  220 

3a;= 1250— 560  share  of  the  3d,  620 

Sir =690  Proof. 

690     ^„^  230 

0.=— =230  ^^^ 

620 


1250 


All  these  individual  cases  of  the  same  kind  may  be  generalized,  thus : 
Let  a  represent  the  number  to  be  divided ;  b  the  excess  of  the  second 
over  the  first  share ;  c  that  of  the  third  over  the  second.  The  reason- 
ing will  then  stand  as  follows : 
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X 
X+b 

X+b-^C 


Sx-\-2b+cz=a 

3xz=a — 2b — c 

a — 2b — c 
x= 


The  last  expression,  a5= ,  shows  what  operations  ought  to  be 

performed  upon  the  given  numbers  to  produce  the  required,  and  may 
be  interpreted  into  the  following  rule. 

Subtract  double  the  excess  of  the  second  share  over  the  firsts  together 
toith  the  excess  of  the  third  over  the  second,  from  the  number  to  be  divided, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  3.  The  result  will  be  the  first  share  re- 
quired. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  first  case  above,  we  have 

115x2=230  890  and  to  the  2d,  170 

180  2 

410  340 


3)480  220  1250 

160  Ans.  560 


3)690 
230  Ans. 

Clr—2b^^C 

The  expression  flj= ,  fix)m  which  the  rule  to  be  applied  is 

o 

derived,  is  called  a  general  formula,  or  simply  a  formula  from  which, 

instead  of  from  the  rule,  the  answers  in  the  particular  cases  may  be 

obtained  by  substitution ;  thus, 

in  the  1st  case,                              in  the  2d  case, 
890—230—180     480     ^^^           1250—2x170—220     690     ^^^ 
^=—3 =-r=''^'    ^= 3 =-3r-=230. 

The  nature  and  utility  of  algebra  being  thus  briefly  indicated,  we 
proceed  to  give  in  detail,  first,  the  methods  of  representing  quantities, 
and  all  possible  relations  and  combinations  of  them,  and  afterward  the 
use  of  these  methods  in  the  solution  of  questions. 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  NOTATION. 

1.  Algebra  is  a  species  of  short-hand  writing  which,  by  the  aid  of  certain 
symbols,  serves  to  abridge  and  generalize  propositions  relating  to  numbers.* 

A  Proposition  is  any  thing  propounded  as  true.  If  it  express  the  proper- 
ties or  relations  of  quantity,  it  is  a  mathematical  proposition.  If  it  be  self- 
evident,  it  is  called  an  axiom.  If  it  require  demonstration,  it  is  caDed  a  theorem ; 
and  if  it  propose  something  to  be  done,  or  that  some  required  or  unknown 
quantity  be  found,  it  is  called  a  problem. 

Symbols  may  be  divided  into  symbols  of  quanti^,  and  symbols  of  relation 
commonly  cafled  signs. 

2.  The  principal  symbols  employed  in  algebra  are  the  following : 

I.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,h,c,  &c.,  which  are  employed  to  denote 
the  numbers  which  are  the  object  of  our  reasonings. 

When  the  Koman  letters  are  exhausted,  or  when  a  marked  distinction  is  de- 
sbrable  between  the  different  classes  of  quantities  employed,  the  Greek  letters 
are  also  used  as  representatives  of  quantity.  If  different  quantities  of  the  same 
general  nature  are  used  together,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  represent  them  by 
tiie  same  letter,  distinguishing  them  from  one  another  by  accents,  or  small 
numbers  written  below ;  thus,  a,  a',  a",  a"^  a*',  are  representatives  of  differ- 
ent quantities,  and  are  read  a,  a  prime,  a  sec<ted,  &c« ;  and  a\\<h»(h%  ^m 
may  be  read  a  one  subscript,  a  two  subscript,  and  so  on. 

A  sinular  effect  is  produced  by  using  large  and  smafl  letters ;  thus,  the  di* 
ameter  of  a^small  circle  being  represented  by  <£,  that  of  a  larger  may  be  by  D. 

It  is  customary,  in  some  cases,  to  represent  quantities  by  symbols,  which 
indicate  distinctiy  the  nature  of  the  quantities  represented.  Thus,  the  six 
trigonometrical  quantities,  which  aze  known  by  the  names  of  sine,  tangent, 
secant,  cosine,  cotangent,  cosecant,  are  represented  by  the  symbols  sin,  tan, 
sec,  cos,  cot,  cosec;  and  the  astronomical  quantities,  the  longitude  of  the 
sun,  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  and  the  longitude  of  a  node,  are  represented 

by  the  symbols  0,  D  ,  and  t5. 

■    ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  - 

*  In  tiie  operatioDB  of  Arithmetic,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  relate  to  compound 
numben,  quantities  are  considered  as  composed  of  onits,  bat  the  kind  of  nnit  is  not  noticed, 
only  the  number.  In  Algebra,  neither  the  kind  nor  nomber  of  nnits  of  which  a  qaantity 
is  composed  is  regarded,  and  often  the  quantity  is  not  considered  as  composed  of  nnits  at 
alL  The  idea  of  number  may,  however,  always  be  introduced,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  it  in 
mind  in  the  beginning  of  Algebra.  As  in  Arithmetic  the  rules  of  addition,  multiplicatioo^ 
proportion,  &c.,  are  the  same,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  units  which  the  numbers  empkiyed 
represent,  so  in  Algebra  these  rules  are  the  same,  whatever  be  either  the  kind  or  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  quantities  employed  (upon  which  the  operations  are  performed).  In 
eveiy  part  of  Algebra,  processes  analogous  to  those  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Aiitfametio 
■re  in  use.  Hence,  and  because  of  its  character  of  generalization,  it  was  called  by  New- 
ton General  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  however,  presents  many  relations  of  quantity  of  which 
Arithmetic  takes  no  cognizance. 

A 
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These  are  the  symbols  of  quantity. 
The  following  are  symbols  of  relations : 

II.  The  sign  -{-,  which  is  named  ^^^u^,  and  is  employed  to  denote  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Thus,  12+30  signifies  12  plus  30,  or,  12  augmented  by  30.  In  like  manner, 
a  -{-  6  signifies  a  plus  b,  or,  the  number  designated  by  a  augmented  by  the 
number  designated  by  b, 

III.  The  sign  — ,  which  is  named  minust  and  is  employed  to  denote  the 
subtraction  of  one  number  from  another. 

Thus,  54—23  signifies  54  minus  23,  or,  54  diminished  by  23.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  —  b  signifies  a  minus  b,  ori  the  number  designated  by  a  diminished  by 
the  number  designated  by  b. 

The  siga  ^x^  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  difference  of  tW^  num- 
bers, when  it  is  not  known  which  is  the  greater.  Thus,  a^b  signifies  the 
difference  of  a  and  b,  when  it  is  not  known  whether  the  number  designated  by 
a  be  less  or  greater  than  the  number  designated  by  b. 

IV.  The  sign  X  t  which  may  be  read  into,  is  employed  to  denote  the  multi- 
plication of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Thus,  72  X  26  is  read  72  into  26,  or,  72  multiplied  by  26.  In  like  manner, 
axb  signifies  a  into  &,  or,  a  multiplied  by  b ;  and  axbxc  signifies  the  con- 
tinued product  of  the  numbers  designated  by  a,  &,  c  ;  and  so  on  for  any  num- 
ber of  fiictors. 

The  process  of  multiplication  is  also  frequently  indicated  by  placing  a  point 
between  the  successive  factors ;  thus,  a.b  .c.d  signifies  the  same  thing  as 
axbxcxd. 

In  general,  however,  when  numbers  are  represented  by  letters,  their  multi- 
plication is  indicated  by  writing  the  letters  in  succession,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  any  sign.  Thus,  ab  signifies  the  same  thing  as  a  •  6,  or  a  X  & ;  and 
abed  is  equivalent  to  a,b  .cd,  or  axbxcxd. 

Factors  expressed  by  letters  are  called  literal  factors,  and  those  expressed 
by  numbers  numerical  fiictors. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  notation  a .  &,  or  ab,  can  be  employed  only 
when  the  numbers  are  designated  by  letters ;  if,  for  example,  we  wished  to  rep- 
resent the  product  of  the  numbers  5  and  6  in  this  manner,  5 . 6  would  be  con- 
founded with  an  integer  followed  by  a  decimal  fraction,  and  56  would  signify 
the  uwoaber  Jifty'six,  according  to  the  common  system  of  notation. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  the  multiplication  of  numbers  is  some- 
times expressed  by  placing  a  point  between  them  in  cases  where  no  ambiguity 
can  arise  from  the  use  of  this  symbol.    Thus,  1.2.3.4,  may  represent  the 

2    7     6 
continued  product  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  and  »  •  q  •  tt  ni&y  represent 

2  7  6 

the  product  of  r,  q,  and  ry. 

V.  The  sign  -r-t  which  is  named  by,  and  when  placed  between  two  num- 
bers is  employed  to  denote  that  the  former  is  to  be  divided  by  the  latter. 

Thus,  24-7-6  signifies  24  by  6,  or,  24  divided  by  6.  In  like  manner,  a^r'b 
signifies  a  by  5,  or,  a  divided  by  b. 

Two  dots  without  the  horizontal  line  between  are  also  the  sign  of  division. 
This  form  of  the  sign  is  used  in  proportions,  where  either  of  the  two  quantitieB 
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between  which  it  is  placed  may  be  regarded  as  the  dividend,  and  the  other  the 
divisor.     It  is  analogous,  in  this  respect,  to  the  sign  ^^  in  subtraction. 

In  general,  however,  the  division  of  two  numbers  is  indicated  by  writing  the 
dividend  above  the  divisor,  and  drawing  a  line  between  them.     Thus,  24-^6 

and  a-r-o  are  usually  written  —  and  t. 

Every  fraction,  then,  expresses  the  quotient  of  its  numerator,  divided  by  its 
denominator.  Thus,  |  of  a  unit  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  parts : 
the  one,  the  thurd  of  one  unit,  and  the  other,  the  third  of  another  unit ;  or 
both  together,  the  third  of  2  units,  or  the  quotient  of  2  divided  by  3.  This 
reasoning  may  be  generalized. 

VI.  The  sign  =,  called  the  sign  of  equality,  and  read  is  equal  to,  when 
placed  between  two  numbers  denotes  that  they  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Thus,  56+6=62  signifies  that  the  sum  of  56  and  6  is  equal  to  62.  In  like 
manner,  a=zb  signifies  that  a  is  equal  to  6,  and  a-{-&=c — d  signifies  that  a 
jdus  b  is  equal  to  c  minus  d,  or  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  designated  by  a 
and  b  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  numbers  designated  by  c  and  d> 

VII.  The  sign  <^,  which  is  read  is  unequal  to,  and  when  placed  between 
two  numbers  denotes  that  one  of  them  is  greater  than  the  other,  the  opening 
of  the  sign  being  turned  toward  the  greater  number. 

*  Thus,  a>&  signifies  that  a  is  greater  than  b,  and  a<&  signifies  that  a  is 
less  than  b, 

VIII.  The  coefficient  is  a  sign  which  is  employed  to  denote  that  a  number 
designated  by  a  letter,  or  some  combination  of  letters,  is  added  to  itself  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times. 

Thus,  instead  of  writing  a-^-a-^-a+a+a,  which  represents  5  a*8  added 
together,  we  write  5a.  Jn  like  manner,  lOab  will  signify  the  same  thing  as 
ab-\-ab-\-ab+ab^ab-^'ab-^'ab-\-ab'-^ab'\'ab,  or  ten  times  the  product  of 
a  and  b. 

The  numbers  5  and  10  here  are  coefficients. 

The  coefficient,  then,  is  a  number,  vmtten  to  the  left  of  another  number 
represented  by  one  or  more  letters,  and  denotes  the  number  of  times  that  the 
given  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  is  to  be  repeated. 

Or  the  coefficient  is  the  numerical  factor  written  before  one  or  more  literal 
factors. 

When  no  coefficient  is  expressed,  the  coefficient  1  is  always  understood ; 
thus,  la  and  a  signify  the  same  thing. 

In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  one  literal  factor  may  be  regarded  as  the  coeffi- 
cient of  another,  especially  when  the  former  is  one  of  the  first,  and  the  latter 
one  of  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Thus,  in  the  expreskion  ax,  a  may  be 
called  the  coefficient  of  x.  So,  also,  in  the  expression  ofabxy,  ab  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  coefficient  ofxy. 

IX.  The  ea^dnent,  or  index,  is  a  sign  which  is  employed  to  denote  that  a 
number  designated  by  a  letter  is  multiplied  by  itself  a  certain  number  of  times. 

Thus,  instead  of  writing  aXaXaX^X  a,  or  aaaaa,  which  represents 
five  a^s  multiplied  together,  we  write  a^  where  5  is  called  the  exponent  or 
index  of  a.  Similarly,  bxbxbxbxbxbxbxbxbxb,  or  b.b  .b, 
b,b,b  ,b  .b  »b  ,b,  or  bbbbbbbbbb ;  or  the  continued  product  of  10  b^8  is  written 
more  briefly  b^°,  where  10  is  the  exponent  or  index  of  b. 

The  exponent  or  index  of  a  number  ia',  therefore,  a  number  written  a  little 
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above  a  letter  to  the  right,  and  denotes  the  number  of  times  which  the  nombar 
designated  by  the  letter  enters  as  a  factor  into  a  product.  When  no  exponent 
is  expressed,  the  exponent  1  is  always  understood ;  thus,  a^  and  a  signify  the 
same  thing. 

The  products  thus  formed  by  the  successive  multiplication  of  the  same 
number  by  itself,  are  in  general  called  the  powers  of  that  number.  Thus,  a  is 
ike  first  power  of  a;  aX  az=aa=a^  is  the  second  power  of  a,  or  the  square 
of  a  ;  aaa=zc^  is  the  third  power,  or  cube  of  a ;  aaaaas^ofi  is  the  fifth  power 

of  a,  and  aaaa to  n  factors  :=  a",  is  the  nth  power  of  a,  or  the  power 

of  a  designated  by  the  number  n. 

X.  The  square  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multi- 
plied by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression,  and  is  generally  denoted 
by  the  symbol  V*  which  is  called  the  radical  sign.  Thus,  the  square  root 
of  9  is  V9=3,  and  y/a'^^a,  is  the  square  root  of  a';  for  in  the  former  case 
3  X  3=9,  and  in  the  latter  a  X  a=zaK 

XI.  The  cube  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multi- 
pUed  twice  by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  The  fourth,  or 
hiquadrate  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multiplied 
three  times  by  itself,  produces  the  given  expression ;  and  the  nth  root  of  any 
expression  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  (n — 1)  times  by  itself,  produces 
the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  8  is  2 ;  for  2  X  2  X  2=r8,' 
Xhibfiourth  root  oi  aMaa;  for  a .  a .  a .  a=^l^  and  the  nth  root  of  z"  is  x ;  for 
xX^X^**  ••ton  factors  =2.x.x.f ... .  ton  factors  =a:". 

The  roots  of  expressions  are  firequently  designated  by  fractional  or  decimil 
exponents,  the  figure  in  the  numerator  of  the  fractional  exponent  denoting  the 
power  to  which  the  expression  is  to  be  raised  or  involved,  and  the  figure  in 
the  denominator  denoting  the  root  to  be  extracted  or  evolved.    Thus,  the 

symbol  of  operation  for  the  square  root  of  a  is  either  y/a  or  a^;  for  the  cube 

root  it  is  V^)  Of  ^^1  ^^^  ^^^  fourth  root,  V^*  or  a^;  and  y/a,  or  a",  denotes 

the  nth  root  of  a.    Also,  V^t  or  a%  denotes  the  sixth  root  of  the  fifth  power 

m 

of  a ;  and  a",  or  y/a^,  signifies  the  nth  root  of  the  mth  power  of  a.* 

XII.  A  rational  quantity  ia  that  which  has  no  radical  sign  or  fractional  ex- 
ponent annexed  to  it,  as  3mn,  or  Sx^'. 

XIII.  An  irrational  quantity  is  a  root  which  can  not  be  exactly  extracted, 
and  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  radical  sign  >/,  or  a  fractional  exponent,  as 

V2  V«'»  or  x^yK 

XIV.  The  reciprocal  of  any  quantity  is  unity  divided  by  that  quantity ; 

thus,  the  reciprocals  of  a*,  a:*,  y*,  z*,  are  respectively  - ,,  — ,  -3,  -r ;  but  the 

following  notation  is  generaDy  used,  as  being  more  commodious :  thus,  the 

fractions  -5,  ^,  — ,  -r,  are  expressed  by  a-*,  r"*,  y-«,  z-K* 

It  will  follow  from  the  above,  and  from  the  rule  for  division  of  frnctions,  that 
the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  frtiction  inverted.  Thus,  the  reciprocal  of 
a  .    1     b 

T-  IS  -=-. 

baa 


*  The  rabject  of  frmctkmal  and  negative  exponents  will  be  fully  inveatigated  farther  in 
advance. 
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XV.  The  foDowing  characters  are  used  to  connect  seTeral  quantities  to- 
gether, viz. : 

vinculum,  or  bar     — ^^ 
parentheses  (         ) 

braces  J  or  brackets  <         >  or  I  I 

Thus,  m-f  n .  X,  or  (m-\-n)x  signifies  that  the  quantity  denoted  by  m-l-n  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  x,  and  j  ^+H  1 .  5  |^E  I  signifies  that  ^+^  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  ^ — |.    The  ?inculum  or  bar  is  sometimes  placed  Terticafly ;  thus, 

+ax 
+b 

4-c 

signifies  that  the  sum  of  a,  &,  and  c  is  multiplied  by  x. 

XVI.  The  signs,  .*.  therefore  or  consequently,  and  *.'  because,  are  used  to 
SFoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  words. 

XVII.  Eveiy  number  written  in  algebraic  language,  that  is,  by  aid  of 
algebraic  symbols,  is  called  an  algebraic  quantity,  or,  an  algebraic  expression. 

Thus,  3a  IB  the  algebraic  expression  for  three  times  the  number  a ;  5a*  is 
the  algebraic  expression  for  five  times  the  square  of  the  number  a ;  7a^b^  is 
the  algebraic  expression  fi>r  seven  times  the  fifth  power  of  a  multiplied  by  the 
cube  of  5. 

30"— G&'c^  is  the  algebruc  expression  for  the  difiference  between  three 
times  the  square  of  a  and  six  times  the  cube  of  b  multii^ed  by  the  fourth 
power  of  c. 

2a'^3b'*c^+Ad*e^f^  is  the  algebraic  expression  for  twice  a,  diminished 
by  three  times  the  squate  of  b  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  c  and  augmented  by 
four  times  the  fourth  power  of  d  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  fifth  power 
of  e  and  the  sncth  power  of/. 

XVIII.  An  algebraic  quantity,  which  is  not  combined  with  any  other  by 
the  sign  of  addition  or  subtraction,  is  called  a  monomial,  or  monome,  or,  a  quantity 
of  one  term,  or  simply,  a  term.  Thus,  3a',  4b*,  Sd,  are  monomials.  The  de- 
gree of  a  term  is  the  number  of  its  literal  factors,  and  is  found  by  adding  to- 
gether the  exponents  of  all  the  letters  contained  in  the  term.  Thus,  ba*b^ 
is  of  the  snth  degree. 

An  algebraic  expression,  which  is  composed  of  seToral  terms,  separated 
fit)m  each  other  by  the  signs  -f-  or  •»,  is  called  generally  vl polynomial,*  or  poly^ 
nome.  Thus,  3a' 4-^^' — 6c+d  is  a  polynomial.  A  polynomial  is  said  to 
be  homogeneous  when  all  its  terms  are  of  the  same  degree. 

A  polynomial,  consisting  of  two  terms  only,  is  usuaUy  called  a  binomial ; 
when  consisting  of  three  terms,  a  trinomial.  Thus,  a-f-2>,  32>V->xz,  are 
binomials,  and  a-^-b — c,  Zm*n^ — 6p^-{-^^«  ^^  trinomials. 

XIX.  Of  the  different  terms  which  compose  a  polynomial,  some  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  sign  -f-,  others  by  the  sign  — .  The  former  are  called  additive, 
or  positive  terms,  the  latter,  subtractioe,  or  negative  terms. 

The  first  term  of  a  polynomial  is  not,  in  general,  preceded  by  any  sign ;  in 
lliat  case  the  sign  4-  is  always  understood. 

*  A  polyoomiil  is  alio  called  a  oompoiind  qaantity.  Polynomiala,  to  sare  the  trooble  of 
writing  tikem  repeatedly,  are  often  represented  by  a  single  large  letter.  Thns,  if  we  hare 
two  polynomials,  ar* — 4j^-\-4x^ — y*  and  sfi — 3xy*-\-3afly — y3,  we  may  represent  the  first 
ty  A  and  the  second  by  B,  and  afterward,  in  refexring  to  them,  may  call  them  the  poly. 
Bomials  A  and  B. 
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TemiB  composed  of- the  same  letters,  affected  with  the  same  exponents,  are 
called  HmUar  terms. 

Thus,  7ab  and  3ab  are  similar  terms,  so  are  6a*c  and  7a^c ;  also,  10al^c*d 
and  2ab^c*d ;  for  they  are  composed  of  the  same  letters,  and  these  letters 
in  each  are  affected  with  the  same  exponents.  On  the  other  hand,  8a5'c 
and  3a*6'c  are  not  similar  terms,  for,  although  composed  of  the  same  letteiv, 
these  letters  are  not  each  affected  with  the  same  exponent  in  each  term. 

XX.  The  numerical  value  of  an  algebraic  expression  is  the  number  which 
results  from  giving  particular  values  to  the  letters  which  compose  the  ex- 
pression, and  performing  the  arithmetical  operations  indicated  by  the  algebraic 
symbols.  This  numerical  value  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  particular 
values  assigned  to  the  letters.  Thus,  the  numerical  value  of  2c^  is  54  when 
we  make  a =3,  for  the  cube  of  3  is  27,  and  twice  27  is  54.  The  numerical 
value  of  the  same  expression  will  be  250  if  we  make  a =5;  for  the  cube  of  5 
is  125,  and  twice  125  is  250. 

The  numerical  value  of  a  polynomial  undergoes  no  change,  however  we 
may  transpose  the  order  of  the  terms,  provided  we  preserve  the  proper 
sign  of  each.  Thus,  the  polynomials  4a' — 3o'6+5ac",  4a*-|-^^""3a'6, 
5acB — 3a^b'\-4a\  have  all  the  same  numerical  value.  This  follows  mani- 
festly from  the  nature  of  arithmetical  addition  and  subtraction,  for  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  same  amounts  be  added  or  taken  away,  it  is  inmiaterial  in  what 
order. 

Examples  of  the  nvmerical  values  of  algebraic  expressions  : 

Let  ar=4,  &=3,  c=s2;  then  will 

(1)  a+6— 0=44-3— 2=7— 2=5 

(2)  a«4-a6+6»=4»+4x3-J-3«=16-|- 124-9=37 

(3)  ac— a 6+6c=4x2— 4X3+3X2=8— 12+6=2 
aa+6«~-c«  4«+3«— 2"  16+9— 4     21 

^^^  a5— ac+fcc"~4X 3—4x2+3 X2""12—8+6""10 

(5)    V(a+6)c-  V(«-i)c'=  ^(4+3)  X 2-  V(4-3)  X 2»=  ^14-  V8 

=  3-7416574  —  2  =  1-7416574 
a+&     g— c     g— 6     7     2     1     263 
W  a— c+&+c""a+6~"2+5     7~  70 

XXI.  Entire  quantities  are  those  which  are  rational  and  contain  no  de- 
nominator; such  are  47,  2a^&,  3a^ — be. 

XXII.  An  algebraic  expression  containing  a  quantity  is  called  vl  function  of 

that  quantity.    For  example,  the  expression  30:^ —  -/^  ^  ^  function  of  a: ;  the 
expression  a(x+y)+^2:+^)  is  a  function  of  x+y.    An  entire  function  of 

a  quantity  is  one  in  which  this  quantity  does  not  enter  into  a  denominator. 

A  rational  function  is  one  in  which  the  quantity  does  not  appear  imder  a 
radical. 

To  express,  in  a  general  way,  a  function  of  x,  we  write  F(z).  Where 
many  different  functions  of  x  are  to  be  represented,  we  vary  the  form  of  this 
initial :  thus,  F(x),  /(x),  ^(r),  F'(x),  &c.,  which  denote,  in  a  general  way, 
different  algebnuc  expressions  containing  x. 

To  express  innctions  of  the  same  form  of  different  quantities,  we  use  the 
same  initial  before  these  quantities ;  thus,  F(x),  F(y). 
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To  express  a  function  like  £'•4-^+^  ^  ^^  quantities,  we  write  F(x,  y) ; 
of  three  quantities,  F(x,y,  z),  and  so  on. 
What  foDows  to  equations  may  be  called  the  algebraic  calcidui. 


REDUCTION  OF  TERMS. 

3.  Reduction  of  similar  terms  is  the  collecting  of  several  similar  terms  into 
one. 
The  rule  may  be  divided  into  two  cases : 

(1)  Wl^en  the  similar  quantities  have  the  same  signs. 

(2)  When  dtie  similar  quantities  have  different  signs. 

CASE  I. 

WT^en  the  nmUar  quaiiiiiUa  have  the  same  signs. 
Add  the  coefficients ;  affix  the  letter  or  letters  of  the  similar  terms,  and 
prefix  the  common  sign  -f-  or  •».* 
Thus,  a+2a+3a+4a+5a=:(l+2+3+4+6)a=15a, 

(— a)+(— 2a)+(— 3a)+(— 4a)=— (l+2+3+4)a=— 10a. 
It  is  convenient  to  write  tlie  similar  terms  to  be  reduced  under,  instead  of 


they  being 

read  in  the  same  order  ii 

EXAMPLES. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

abe 

9axy 

—  bbx 

2abc 

3axy 

—  2bx 

7abc 

7axy 

-     bx 

3abc 

baxy 

-     bx 

abc 

axy 

—  46x 

5abc 

baxy 

— 106x 

(1)  (2)  (3)                     (4)  (5) 

3a  abe  9axy  —  bbx  y/a-^x 

7a  2a&<!  3axy  —  2bx  2i/a+x 

2a  7a6c  7axy  —     bx  6\/a+x 

a  3abc  baxy  -»     bx  '^a-^-x 

6a  abc                axy  —  Abx  7'^a+x 

8a  babe  baxy  — 106x     .  4'/a+ar 

27a  I9abe 


CASE  II. 


When  the  similar  qiutntUies  have  different  signs. 
Collect  into  one  sum  tiie  coefficients  affected  with  the  sign  -|-*  >D<i  also 
those  affected  with  the  sign  —  ;  to  the  difference  of  these  sums  affix  the  com- 
mon literal  quantity,  and  prefix  the  sign  -|-  or  — ,  according  as  the  sum  of  tiie 
-f-  or  •»  coefficients  is  the  greater.f 

*  The  tnitii  of  diis  rale  la  eyident ;  for  suppofe  the  two  tenns  3a  and  5a  are  to  bo  Te> 
dnced  to  one^  then  by  the  definition  of  a  ooeffldent  we  have 

Sassa-^-^  \  a\  a  \a 

Hence  5a-\-3a=z€i-\-a^a  \  a-\  a\  g-t-a-t-<r~8a. 
eimilarly,  -5«=(-a)+(-a)+(~«)+(-a)+(-a) 
-3«=(-a)+(-a)+(-«). 
Hence  -5a+(-3a)=(-a)+(--a)+(-«)+(-a)+(-a)+(-a)+(-a)+(-«) 

=8( — a)= — 8a. 
t  Hm  troth  of  this  will  be  obyioiu ;  for  to  rednoe  5a  and  — 3a,  we  have 

5a=:a-|-a-)~''~H'4'^ 
:(-a)+(-a)+(-a). 
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Thus,  a— 2a+3a— 4a+5a=(l+3+5)a— (2+4)a=9a— 6a=:3a. 
And,  ar+4y— 2r+3y=(3— 2)a:+(4+3)y=x4-7y. 
Itedace  the  terms  of  the  poly  DomiaJs, 

(6)  c+2(/— 2c— 3<Z+3c+4(i— 4c— 5i+c+c^ 

(7)  3a— 26+5a— 6C+36— 9c+a— 6+121C 

V»)  *~4""6""20'"7""l3~8""9 

(9)  3a— J6+6a— 3f6+10Ja— 22f6— |a 

(10)  Say— 4V>?r+4a:y— 10a»6»+7V!p^— 9j^+3a»6". 


ADDITION. 
Addition  is  the  conecting  of  several  polynomials  into  one. 

RULE. 

Write  the  polynomials  one  after  another,  and  reduce  similar  terms.* 

EXAMPLES. 


(1) 
3a»+     h* 

2a*+  36» 

6a«+  56» 

a«+  76» 

13g«+226» 

(4) 
a-{-  6 

-2a+3( 

3a— 45 
-5a+6& 

7a—  ft 

4a+56 


(2) 
2a:»—  2y 

4a*— 7ary 
3a:"— 4a:y 

8a*— 7zy 


(5) 
ary-  a& 

2a:y+3aft 

■5ary+7a& 

.  ary— 3a& 

Siy- 9a& 


,(3)       

20  (a«— »»)'- 15Va*— y" 

Va»— 6«   —  7Va*— y« 

4   (a«— 6«)*—  3   (a*— y»)* 
2(a»— 6«)*—  5  (ai»— y«)* 


(6) 

V^y-y«  —    m«+    n*— 2mf» 

— 2'/5«+y«+  3m«— 3n«+5ni» 

— S-Z^+y"  —  4m«+5n«— 7mn 
2  (a*+y«)*+12m«— 24n»+  mn 
8  (^-i-y'r—  8m«—  |n«— 6»in 


Id  example  (4),  let  a=:5  and  5=3,  then  a-f  h=z     8 

— 2a+36=— 1 

3a— 45r=  3 
— 6a+6J=— 7 

7a—  b=z  32 


4a+56=:  35f 


Hence  5a+(— 3a)==«4^+«+a-HH-(--«)+(---«)+(—«). 
Simflaiiy,  2a+(-5a3=a-HH-(-«)+(-«)+(-fl)+(-fl)+(--«) 

=3(— a)=— 3a 

*  For  if  certain  quantities  tre  to  be  added  and  sabtracted,  it  is  immaterial  in  what  por- 
tioDi,  or  what  order. 

t  Similar  sabatitatiaDS  may  be  tried  in  aome  of  the  following  examples.  Let  the  learner 
snbititate  any  other  nunben  ibr  a  and  b,  and  he  will  find  that  the  snm  of  the  polynomiali 
win  be  truly  expressed  by  the  result  4a-f>56,  the  correctness  of  which  does  not  depend  on 
tiie  YafaieB  of  a  and  b.    This  fflostrates  the  general  principle  stated  in  the  note  of  Art.  I. 
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(7)  (8)  


5ax*    —  V^+y    +     {a—h)  2y/xy+xz+yz    +  Vax+by 

—  7ay/x+2  (f+y)*—  3(a— 6)  —  dy/xy+xz+yz   —3  (ojSf 6y)* 
12a -/a:— 3  V£+y   +12(a— 6)  12   (xy+a:z+y2)*+5  (ax+byy 

—  3a -/x— 4  Vx+y   —     (a— 6)  —  3y/xy+xz+yz    '^2^ax+by 

—  flj:*      +      (x+y)*-  3(a-6)  (ry+xz+yz)*+     (ax+6y)* 


(9)  .  (10) 


a+b+c+d+e^f  4(a+6)Vj«— y«   — 2(a— &)  Va^+y' 

fl+6+c+i-<5+/  -  3(a+6)Va--y»    +  (a-6)Va:«+y» 

a+b+e-^d+e+f  -    (a+6)    (a*-y«)*+3(a-6)    (a*+y)* 

a+b-^c+d+e+f  6(a+b)    (x«-y«)*-  (a-6)    (z»+y)* 

a-«6+c+i+e+/  10(a+6)V««— y«   — 6(a— 6)    (^+y)* 

-a+&+c+(£+g+/  -  2(a+6)    (a^-y)*+4(a-6)  Va^+y* 


4.  DiMimilar  quantities  can  only  be  collected  by  writing  them  in  succession, 
and  prefixing  to  each  its  respective  sign.  Thus,  9zy,  — 6cd,  and  Sab  are  dis- 
similar quantities,  and  their  sum  is  9ary4-3a6 — dcd»  In  like  manner,  2a6, 
3a(',  iab^  are  dissimilar  quantities,  and  their  sum  is  2a&4'3a&'4'^^^'  t  which, 
boweyer,  admits  of  another  form  of  expression,  as  will  be  explfuned  in  the  rule 
of  Division.  When  several  polynomials,  containing  both  similar  and  dissimilar 
quantities,  are  to  be  collected  into  one  polynomial,  the  process  of  addition  will 
be  much  facilitated  by  writing  all  the  similar  terms  under  each  other  in  verti- 
cal columns. 

This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  similar  terms  may  be  col- 
lected together  as  they  stand. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Add  together  ar-|-2(y-|-cz;  ^x+Vy+V*;  3y*— 2x*+32*;  4cz 
— 3ax— 26y;  2ax— 4 -v/y— 22*. 

ax-^2by-\'CZ  -|-  -/x-J-  Vy  +  V^ 
.  -.3ax— 26y-|-4c2— 2x*+3y*    -f-32* 

2ar —4  Vy— 22* 

5c2 —  V^-(-2\/2=  sum  required. 

(2)  Add  together, 

4a»&  +  3c»J— 9m'7i ;  infyi  +  ahf>  +  b(?d  -|-7a«6  ;  6m«n— Sc'J  -f-4mn«— 8a6« ; 
7iiin«  +  6c>i— 5wi«ii  —  6a«6  ;  7(?d  —  10a6«— 8m«n  —  \0d*  ;   and  12a«6— 6a6« 
-l-2c'i4.mn. 
Arranging  the  similar  terms  in  vertical  columns,  we  have 
4a«i+  3c»<;—  9m«» 
7a«64-  bc^d+  4m«»i-|-     a6« 

—  b<?d-\'  6»i«n—  8a6«+  4mn« 
—  6a«6+  6c>£^—  bmH  -f-  7mn« 

4-  7c»i—  8m»»— 10a6«  — lOi* 

12a«6-f  Qc'f^ —  Qab'^ -^-mn 

17a«6-f- ISc'i/— 12m«n— 23a6«-f- llmn«— 10rf<4-mn=  sum. 

(3)  Add  ll6c-f-4ai— 8ac-f-5ci;  8ac+7&c— 2a<£+4mn;  2(^— Soi+Soe 
-4-a»;  and  9an — Ubc-^Zad+bcd  together. 

B 
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(4)  Add  together,  without  arrangmg  the  similar  terms  in  Tertical  columns, 

2ai«+3ac«—  Sc3fi+  96*x—  8Ay«— lOity 

bky-^  hf^Wx    +146»  — 22a<J»— 10a:* 

5a»  — 8cx»—    a:»  +llar  —  %«+14&»— gi^^— 5)^— %— 7&a:«. 

(5)  Add  together  a»-.63  +  3a«6— 5a&«  ;  3a»— 4a«6  +  36»— 3a5«;  a»  +  6» 
+3a«6;  Sa'— 46»— 5a6« ;  6a86+10afe»;  and  — 6a»— 7a«6+4a6»+268. 

(6)  Add  ^ j8+ya—  V jg— y«  —  5jy ;  —  3(a:«  —  y»)*  +  Sry — 2(a:«  +  y«)* ; 
gy.c'+y^— 3a:y— 5Va:«— yg;  Txy +  10'v/a:«— y»  — Ig-v/x^+y*  ;  and  a:y 
+  -/a:*— y*+  "v/ar'+ys  together. 

(7)  Add  12_3!!L' .  5J^_%±!i  ,„d  ??  ,  8?!!!_ia55 . 1(£±!0  .^ 
'  yc'z  <  yc  2^« 

gether. 

A      B  A  B 

(8)  Add  together  4A— 6^+7g  and  7-— 2A+3^. 

(9)  Add  together  3  cos  a — 4  sin  6-)-6  tan  c,  2  cos  a-f'g  ^^  &-t-7  tan  e, 
and  cos  a-\'Z  sin  6—2  tan  c. 

(10)  Add  together  3.290— 2.45]) +1.84 15,  4.560+0.59  D +6.41 15, 
and  2.220 +3.11])  — 4-21t5. 

AirSWE&S. 

(3)  165c+5ac+12cJ+4mn— 3a&+10(m. 

(5)  a'+a«6+a6«+fc«. 

(6)  2V^— y«— lO-v/ai^+y^+Siry. 
,  ,  13a     5m'     6Vo     (fl'+r) 

A        B 

(8)  2A+-+10g. 

(9)  6  cos  a+sin  &+11  tan  c, 
(10)  10.070+1.25]) +4.04^5. 

5.  When  the  coefficients  are  literal  instead  ofnumericalf  that  b,  denoted  by 
letters  instead  of  numbers,  their  sum  may  be  found  by  the  rules  for  the  addi- 
tion of  similar  and  dissimilar  terms ;  and  the  sum  thus  found  being  enclosed  in 
a  parenthesis,  and  prefixed  to  the  common  literal  quantity,  will  express  the 
sum  required. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2) 

ax+hy-\-ez  3ax+  {a+h)  (x+y)4-2«n2» 

hx-^ey+ttt  — ax+2(a+6)  (x-\-y) — 5mnz* 

cx-\-ay+bz  4iim3?+5(a+J)  (x^^^-y)•^-10ax 

+(h+c  +a)y  [  =  sum.  (I2a+2p)x+  \  6(a+b)+p+q  \  (x+y)  ? 
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(3)  (4) 

{a'^h)Vx+  {m—n)y/y+    V2  (w+n)  y«-(  a—  h)a*+axy 

{a+c)     X*—  (m-^n)    y*+2V2  (n-^p)  y»— (2a+  b)3*^bxy 

(b  — c)  -v/x  +3(to— n)  Vy  —3  V2  (p— 2n)y«— (  c— 3a)x»+cxy 

(c— a)Vx  — 5(w— n)Vy  —6 ■•2  (y— m)  y«— (  c+2J)a:«— (fay 


(5)  Add  ax«+fcy+c  to  da^+hy+Jc. 

(6)  Add  together  a*+a:y+^;  ox*— axy+ay»;  md —h/^+bxy+bjfl. 

a<_Lry4.y«      ,  x*— ^+y' 

(7)  Add  i{x+y)  and  i(x-y).    AJso,     ^  ^^^  and p-^. 

(8)  What  is  the  sum  of  (a+5)x+(c— %— x  ^2;  {a-.6)x+(3c+2(Qy 
+6x\/2;  2Z>x+3(fy— 2x-v/2;  and  — 36x— rfy— 4x-v/2l 

(9)  Add  ox+fey+cz;  a^x-^b'y+c^z ;  and  a"x+6"y— c"x. 

(10)  Add  together  ax4-2>y+cz;  a^x-f-^iy — Ciz;  and  ajX — b^y+c^z. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  (a+c)-v/x— 2(m— n)'/y— e-ZS. 

(4)  5y»— (2c+2<;)x«+(a— 6+c— i)xy. 

(5)  (a+d):if'+{b+h)y+c+k. 

(6)  (l+a4.6)x»+(l-a+fc)xy+(l+a-6)y«. 

(7)  First  part,  x.     Second  part,  x^+y*. 

(8)  {2a— i)x+(4c4-3%— 2x'v/2. 

(9)  (fl.+a'+a")2:+(6-5'+6")y+(<^+C-02f- 
(10)      a 


+« 


a 


x+6 

y+c 

+&I 

— Cl 

-6, 

+C3 

SUBTRACTION. 

RULE. 

6.  Place  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted  under  that  from  which  it  is  to  be 
taken;  change  the  signs  of  all  the  torms  in  the  lower  line  from  4-  to  — ,  and 
from  —  to  -^,  or  else  conceive  them  to  be  changed,  and  then  proceed  as  di- 
rected in  Addition.* 

*  The  sign  — ,  prefixed  to  a  monomiaU  serves  to  intimate  that  this  xnoxiomial  oaght  to  en- 
ter sabtracti^ely  into  any  combination  of  which  it  fiHrms  a  part  If,  for  example,  it  be  r&> 
qnired  to  add  the  snbtractiye  qaantity  ( — d)  to  e,  the  som  e-{-( — <{)  is  0 — d. 

If  the  difference  between  two  qaautities,  as  m  and  «,  be  reqoired,  m  and  $  being  both  add- 
itiye,  the  expression  of  the  difference  is  m — $.  If  the  difference  be  reqaired  between  m, 
an  additive,  and  ( — $),  a  sabtractiye  qaantity,  let  the  differeni%  =4i ;  that  is,  let 

Adding  ( — 9)  to  both  these  equals,  there  results 

But  in^{— ,)-j.(— ,)=«,  and  <2-|.(— .)=i— ,. 

Therefore,  m=sd — t. 

Now  m — ( — •)=rf,  and  s»=:c2 — a 

Hence  m — ( — t)  is  greater  than  m  by  the  additive  quantity  «,  or  is  eqoal  to  «H*^* 

The  above  is  the  demonstration  for  isolated  tenns. 

For  polynomials  we  have  the  following: 

It  is  evident,  that  if  all  the  terms  of  the  qaantity  to  be  sobtracted  are  affected  with  tiie 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2) 

From4a+3h^2c+Sd  From      12a:y+3y»— 17x«+3  V2 

Take    a+2b+  c+5d  Take  —  5xy+7f'-193f'+2^/2 

Eem.  3g+  b^tk+3d  Rem.      llxy—Af^  2±^+    y/2 

(3)  (4)  (5) 

Z2a+  36  28aa;»— 16(l«a:«+26a»x— 13a«         2(a  4-6)  4.3(0—2:) 

5g+176  18ax»+20a«x*— 24a'x—  7a*  (g4.6)^3(g— x) 


(6)  (7) 


6a&y— :3yx-4-4zx  V^'— y'+4(^ +y )  — 3'>/fl+^ 

— 2a5y+62X+2yx  3(x  ^y)^2{it»^7^)^+3    (a+x)* 


(8)  (9) 

^+2xy+y«  a:"-2a:y+y«+(x"-y»)+2(xy-.y«) 

x«— 2xy+y«  x«+2xy— y«+(xa+y')-2(xy— y«) 


(10) 
2a«+  ax+  ««— 12a«x+20ax«—  4x»  +6a«x«— 10ax» 
a«— 3ax4-2a:«— 16a«x+12ax«— 12ax»— 4x»    +  2a«x« 


(11) 


4y«— 4yx+x«— 2a(x+y)+  6  \/a«— x«— 8  V6«— y» 
4x»— 4xy+y'— 4a(x+y)— 10  V6«— y«+4  -/g*— x« 

7.  In  order  to  indicate  the  subtraction  of  a  polynomial,  without  actually  per- 
forming the  operation,  we  have  simply  to  inclose  the  polynomial  to  be  sub- 
tracted within  brackeii  or  parentheses^  and  prefix  the  sign  — .    Thus,  2<2? 

sign  -{-t  we  xmut  take  away,  in  inocession,  all  the  parts  or  terms  of  the  quantity  to  be  sub- 
tracted ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  affecting  all  its  terms  with  the  sign  — .  Bat  if  some  of 
the  terms  of  the  subtrahend  are  affected  with  the  sign  — ,  as,  for  instance,  if  e — d  is  to  be 
Bobtracted  from  a^b ;  then,  if  e  be  snbtracted,  we  shall  have  sabtracted  too  mnch  by  <2; 
hence  the  remainder  a-^b — e  is  too  small  by  d;  and  therefore,  to  make  np  the  defect,  the 
qaantity  d  most  be  added,  which  gives  a4-^ — c-{^;  by  inspecting  which  we  perceive  that 
tiie  signs  of  the  sabtrahend  have  been  changed. 

This  reasoning  may  be  generalized  by  supposing  e  to  represent  Uie  sum  of  the  additive 
terms,  and  d  to  represent  tfie  sum  of  the  subtractive  terms  of  the  lower  line,  or  quantity  to 
be  subtracted. 

Another  mode  of  proving  the  rule  for  the  signs  in  subtraction  is  the  following: 

By  subtraction  we  soWe  the  problem, "  CKven  one  of  two  quantities,  and  their  algebraical 
sum,  to  find  the  other." 

Let  A  be  any  algebraical  quantity,  simple  or  compound,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to 
subtract  another  simple  or  compound  quantity,  B.  The  quantity  A  may  be  conceived  to  be 
tiie  algebraical  sum  of  B,  and  some  other  quantity  which  it  is  prtyposed  to  discover.  CaU 
it  jc  As  A  was  obtained  by  annexing  to  x  the  polynomial  expressed  by  B,  with  its  proper 
irigns,  the  effect  of  this  process  will  be  destroyed  by  annexing  to  A  the  polynomial  repre- 
sented by  B,  with  0$  signs  changed. 
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— 3a>&+4a&>— (a'-f  ^4-a&')  signifies  that  the  qaantity  a*+¥+ah^  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  2a' — 3a'&-^4a&'.  When  the  operation  is  actually  perfoim- 
ed,  we  have  by  the  rule, 

2a»-.3a«6+4a6«— (a»+6»+a5»)=2a»— 3a«&+4a&«— a»— 6»— oft* 

When,  therefore,  brackets  are  removed  which  have  the  sign  —  before  them, 
the  signs  of  aU  the  terms  within  die  brackets  most  be  changed. 

8.  According  to  this  principle,  we  may  make  polynomials  undergo  several 
transformations,  which  are  of  great  utility  in  various  algebraic  calculatbns. 
Thus, 

a»-.3a«6+3a5»— 6»=a»— (3a»6— 3a5»+ft') 

=-a3_63—  (3a»6-.3<i6») 
=a»+3a5«— (3(X"6+2>») 
=— (— a«+3a»6— 3oft«+6») 
And  a*— 2a:y-|-y»=x«— (2a:y-y»)=y«— (22y— a«). 

EXAMPLES  OF  QUANTITIES  WITH  LITERAL  COEFFICIENTS. 
(1)  (g) 

From         aa^  +hyx+ci/^  From  {a+h)  -/a*4-^+  (a+c)(a+x)* 

Take  dsf^-^hxy+k^ Take  (a— &)  ^ga+ya-f        c  (a+ j)» 

Rem.  (a^d)3f^+(h+k)xy+{c—k)yK        Rem.  26  y/lfi+^+a{a+xy. 


(3)  Fromm«»«a*— 2m«p^ar+j?»g«  takej?«^«x«— 2p5wna:+m«»*. 

(4)  From  a(x+y)'-'bxy+c(x^y)  take  4(a:+y)4-(a+6)a:y— 7(x— y). 
(6)  From  (a+6)  (x+y)-(c-ci)  (x--y)+A»  take  (a-6)  (x+y)+(c+ J) 

(6)  From  (2a— 66)  '/^+y+(a— 6)a:y— cz«  take  36a:y— (5+c)z«— (3a— 6) 

(7)  From  2x— y+(y— 2x)  — (a:— 2y)  take  y— 2z— (2y— a:)+(x+2y). 

(8)  To  what  is  a-J-6-f  c— .(a— 6)— (6— c)— (— 6)  equal? 

(9)  From  Ax»+Ba«+Cx+D  take  A,x»+BiX«+CiX+Di. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  (m«n«— jp»»^)x«+^5*— TO«na,  or  {m^*'^p^f)j^^{wW'^jflq%  or  (mV 

-i^V)(^-i)- 

(4)  (a-.4)(x+y)-(a+26)xy+(c+7)  (x-y). 
(6)  26(x+y)— 2c(x— y)+fe«— A:«. 

(6)  (5a— 66)'v/a:+y+(a— 46)a:y4-52». 

(7)  y+x. 

(8)  26+ 2c. 

(9)  (A— A,)x»+(B— Bi)x«+(C-C,)x+D-D|. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

9.  Multiplication  is  usuaUy  divided  into  three  cases : 

(1)  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  simple  quantities. 

(2)  When  the  multiplicand  is  a  compound,  and  the  multiplier  a  simple 
quantity. 

(3)  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  compound  quantities. 
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CASE  I. 

10.  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  simple  qiuintitieSt  or  monomials* 
To  the  product  of  the  coefficients  affix  that  of  the  letters.* 

Thus,  to  multiply  bx  by  4^,  we  have 

6X4=20;   xxy=^xy; 

.  •  .Sx  X  4y = 20  X  ^ = 20:ry  =  ]^|roduct. 

11.  Powers  of  the  same  quantity  are  multiplied  by  simply  addlog  their  in- 
dices ;  for  since,  by  the  definition  of  a  power, 

a^=:aaaaa ;  a'^=aaaaaaa, 
.•.a*  X  a^ssaaaaa  X  aaaaaaa=cuiaaaaaaaa<ia=zd^=a'+^. 
Also,    a^ssaaa ....  to  m  factors ;  a^s=aaa ....  to  n  factors ; 
.-.a*"  X  a"s=aaa ....  to  m  factors  X  aaa ....  to  n  factors ; 
=zaaaaaa to  (m-(-n)  factors ; 

It  is  proved,  in  the  same  manner,  that  a"  X  a"  X  a**  X  a'=:a"+***+^. 

*  L  The  rale  is  derived  in  the  foUowing  maimer:  We  begin  by  annnming  that  wlien 
f  everal  letters  are  written  one  after  another  without  any  sign,  their  oontinaed  multiplica- 
tion is  xmderstood,  and  that  the  operation  proceeds  from  left  to  right  Then  abed  will  sig* 
nify  a  multiplied  by  b,  that  product  by  c,  and  that  again  hy  d.  We  shall  now  prove  that  in 
whatever  order  these  letters  or  simple  factors  are  arranged,  their  continued  product  will 
always  be  the  same  ;t  and,  moreover,  that  they  may  be  grouped  into  partial  products  at 
pleasure,  provided  all  the  letters  be  employed  each  time.  Thus  the  above  product  may  be  , 
written  btzdc  (the  multiplication  here,  as  before,  going  on  by  each  factor  successively  from 
left  to  right),  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  before ;  or  it  may  be  written  aXbXcd,  un- 
derstanding the  products  separated  by  the  sign  X  u  being  previously  formed  and  then 
multiplied  together. 
The  demonstration  depends  upon  three  propositions,  which  we  shall  first  establish : 

(1) . .  .  aXb=bX**       ^^  ^  ^®  a4Joining  table  of  units  let  b  denote  the  number 

of  units  in  each  horizontal  row,  and  a  the  number  of  rows, 
then  b  multiplied  by  a,  or  repeated  a  times,  will  give  tiie 
number  of  units  in  the  table.  But  a,  which  is  the  number  of 
horizontal  rows,  is  also  the  number  of  units  in  each  column ; 
and  b  is  the  number  of  columns ;  then  a  multiplied  by  b,  at 
repeated  b  times,  will  produce  the  number  of  units  in  the 
table  again ;  whence  b  multiplied  by  a  is  equal  to  a  multiplied  by  b, 

^  In  a  similar  manner,  fitnn  the  adjoining  table,  it  may  be 

a  a  a  a  a  proved  that 

a  a  a  a  a  a.b. crsm .c.b  (2/ 

"'''»**'*  Alsotiiata.i.c=a.(4<?)  (3) 

n.  By  (1)  abcd=haed=  by  (2)  bead=  by  (2)  bcda.  Thus,  we  perceive  that  the  factor 
a  has  been  made  to  occupy  successively  every  place  from  the  first  to  the  last. '  The  same 
might  now  be  done  with  the  factor  b,  and  so  with  all  the  others.  Therefore  a  product  is 
the  same,  whatever  be  the  order  of  its  factors. 

TIL  Again.  Take  aXbXcXdXe.  It  may  be  written  by  (3)  aXbeXdXe  or  by  (3) 
aXbedXCt  or,  instead,  by  (3)  abXcdXe.  From  which  it  appears  tiiat  the  factors  of  a 
product  may  be  grouped  into  partial  products  at  pleasure,  and  then  afterward  multiplied 
together  or  conversely. 

IV.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  product  Zaflb^  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  product  Stfib*. 
Instead  of  multiplying  by  the  whole  product  5cflb*,  multiply  by  its  factors  separately,  and  we 
have  5efib*Q{fib*.  Since  the  order  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  bring  the  numerical  factors 
together,  and  the  different  powers  of  the  same  letters ;  thus,  5X3a^^^'*  Grouping  the 
different  powers  of  the  same  letters  into  partial  products,  as  well  as  the  numerical  factors. 
the  result  is  ISefib'',  which  has  evidentiy  been  obtained  by  multiplying  the  coefficients  and 
adding  tiie  exponents  of  like  letters. 

t  Such  t  rBhtioa  m  ttot of  >  prodmet  to  to  tiKtvn  ii odtod  t  lymiuteirf rWartaw. 
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RULE   OF  SI0N9   IN  MULTIPLICATION. 

The  pfTodoct  of  quantities  with  like  dgns  is  affected  with  the  sign  4- 1  the 
prodact  of  quantities  with  unlike  signs  is  affected  with  the  sign  —  ; 

or 
-}-  multiplied  by  4"  <^^  ~~  multiplied  by  —  give  4- « 
4"  multiplied  by  —  and  —  multiplied  by  4-  &^^  " « 

or 
like  signs  produce  4-  &Q<1  unlike  signs  — . 
The  continued  product  of  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  is  positive ;  of 
an  uneven  number,  negative.* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  4a*h*cdx^abc^d^      =       12a'6»c»^. 

(2)  12  y/ ay  X^hx  =       A8hxy/ay. 
<3)     5  Jx8y»2*  X  6a:yz»         =       33a:»yV. 
(4)     Ua'^IPj^y  X —^ahxy*  ==  ^  65a»Mzy. 
(5)—  6x^"  X  — 4j:»y"»       =4-  202*»+»y»+». 
(6) — 20aP6'»  X  Sa^i'c'  = — 100a"-H'6«-Hc'. 

CASE   II. 

12.  WJun  the  muUiplicand  is  a  compound,  and  the  multiplier  a  simple 

quantity. 

Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  multiplier,  beginning  at  the 
left  hand ;  and  these  partial  productSi  being  connected  by  their  respective  signs, 
will  give  the  complete  product,  f 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2) 

Multiply    a^+ah    +6«  Multiply        fl«— 2a6    4-6* 

By  4a  By  3xy 


Product,  4g^4-4q*fc4-4a6'.  Product,  Sa'xy-^eahxy+Sh^xy. 

(3)  Multiply  5i»n4-3m«— 2n«  by  12a&n. 

(4)  Multiply  3ax — ^by'\-7xy  by  — 7ahxy. 

(5)  Multiply  — 15a'64-3a&»— 125»  by  -Sah. 

(6)  Multipi^  gj^-^bj^+cx^dhy  —a*. 

(7)  Multiply  '/a+h+  -/*^— y — 3ary  by  —2  yfx. 

(8)  Multiply  a"a:"4-6"y°— c»y"— <;?"x"  by  a*»y". 

*  Let  m,fi^he  two  monomial  qnantities  whose  prodact  is  required.  If  m, «/  are  both  addi* 
tive  qaantities,  the  product  mm^  !■  an  additive  qiaantity.  This  is  the  case  of  arithmetic. 
If  the  mdiltiplicand  m  is  an  additive  quantity,  and  tlie  multiplier  mf  a  subtractive  quantity, 
the  expression  mX( — f"0  ix^cAtes  that  the  multiplicand  m  is  to  be  subtracted  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units  in  m',  or  that  m'  repetitions  of  the  quantity  m  are  to  be  subtracted, 
which  is  expressed  by  — mm'. 

If  m  is  subtractive  and  m^  additive,  -^m  taken  once  is  — m ;  taken  twice  is  — Ss»;  tak- 
en m*  times  is  — m^m. 

If  m  and  m'  are  both  subtractive,  the  quantity  — m  is  to  be  subtracted  m'  times.  Now 
— m  subtracted  once  is  "^^m,  twice  is  -^-^m ;  and  m'  times  is  4-*'^'"^ 

t  Ist.  Suppose  the  signs  to  be  all  plus.  The  whole  multiplicand  being  to  be  taken  as 
many  times  as  is  denoted  by  the  multiplier,  each  of  its  parts  or  terms  must  be  taken  so 
many  times.  Sd.  Tot  the  case  where  some  of  the  signs  are  negative,  see  the  demonstra- 
tion in  the  next  note. 
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CASE   III. 


13.  IVken  both  mtddplicand  and  multiplier  are  compound  quantities. 
Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand,  in  succession,  by  each  term  of  the 
multiplier,  and  the  sum  of  these  partial  products  will  give  the  complete  prod 
net* 


(1) 

a+  b 
a+  b 
a«+  ab 
+  ab+b» 

EXAMPLES. 

(2) 
a+b 

a— 6 
a^+ab 

(3)t 
a—  b 

a-  b 

a«—  ab 

—  ab+b» 

a2— 2a64-i» 

(4) 
ab  -{-cd 

a  b  — cd 

a*+2a  b+ 

(5) 
6« 

a^b^+abcd 

— abed — c^d* 

a*+2a»6+ 

a«6«— 2aM— i* 

a^b^-^d'd* 

a^+2a»6— ! 

2a  J»-.i4 

(6)  Multiply  4a»— 5a»6— 8a5»+26»  by  2a«— 3a6— 46». 
4a»—  6a«&—  8a6«+  2&» 
2a«—  3a6  —  46' 
8a»— l6a*6— lea^i^jn^ip 

— 12a*6+15a56«4-24a«6»-   6a6* 

--16g»6«+20a«6»+32a6<— 86» 

Sa'^^22a*b^l7a^1^+Aea^b^+26ab*-^6b^=:  product. 

*  let.  Bnppof  e  all  the  temu  of  the  multiplier  to  be  affected  with  ihe  sign  -{-.  The  mul- 
tiplicand, being  to  be  taken  aa  many  times  additively  as  is  denoted  by  the  maldplier,  must 
be  taken  as  many  times  as  is  denoted  by  each  term  of  the  multiplier  separately,  and  the 
separate  resolts  added  together,  fid.  When  there  are  both  additive  and  snbtractiye  terms 
In  the  moltiplier  and  multiplicand.  The  rale  finr  the  signs  may  be  thus  demonstrated.  Let 
a — b  be  multiplied  by  c— d    First  moUiplying  a  by  c,  the  product  a  — b 

is  oe;  but  b  should  have  been  subtracted  from  a  before  the  muUi-  e  — d 

plication ;  b  units  haye,  therefinre,  been  taken  e  times  in  the  a,  which  ac — be 

ought  not  to  have  been  so  taken ;  hence  b,  taken  c  times,  must  be  ad — bd 

subtracted,  and  there  results  ae — be  as  the  product  of  a — b  by  e,  ae — be — ad+bd. 

But  the  multiplier  was  e — d  instead  of  e ;  therefore  the  multiplicand  has  been  taken  d 
times  too  often;  d  times  the  multiplicand,  which  will  be  of  die  same  form  as  c  times  the 
multiplicand,  vis.,  ad — bd^  must  be  subtracted,  and  the  rule  for  subtraction  is  to  change  die 
signs  of  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted.  The  result  is,  therefore,  oc — be — ad+bd ;  com- 
paring which  with  the  giren  quantities  we  perceive  that  tike  signs  have  produced  -{-  and 
imltke  — .  To  render  the  demonstratian  still  more  general,  a  may  represent  the  assem- 
blage of  the  additive  tenns  of  the  multiplicand,  and  b  that  of  the  subtractive ;  e  and  d  the 
same  for  die  multiplier. 

t  The  results  in  examples  (1),  (S),  and  (3)  show,  1.  That  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  or  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first  of  die  two  quantities  plus  twice 
the  product  of  the  first  and  second,  plus  the  square  of  the  seoond.  §.  That  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares ;  and,  3.  That  the  square  of 
tiie  difference  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  die  squares  minus  twice  the  ptodoet. 
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(7)  Multiply  a'h^ah'  by  Wk^hk'. 

h'k^hJc' 
a'hh'k-^ah'h'lc 

-^a'hhk''\-ah'Kkf 

a'hh'k—ah'h'k—a'hkkJro^'^^^  product. 

(8)  Multiply  x»+a*»-*y+r"»-y 4-a*-V+  &c.,  by  x+y. 

X  +y 

a:»+i+  x^4-  x»-y+  a:"-*y*+ 

+  g"y+  j»-y+  ar-^+ 

a:^^+23:°y+2x— y+2x°*-y4- 

(9)  Multiply  a*+y«  by  af^—f. 

(10)  Multiply  a^+Sary+y*  ^  x-^y. 

(11)  Multiply  6a*— 2a'6+4a»6«  by  a»— 4a«fc+25». 

(12)  Multiply  r*+22»4-3a:»+2a:+l  by  a*— 2a:+l. 

(13)  Multiply  |2«+3aa:— }a«  by  2j:»— or— Ja«. 

(14)  Multiply  a«+2a6+6«  by  a«—2a6+6«. 

(15)  Multiply  2«+a:y+y»  by  i«—zy+y*. 

(16)  Multiply  x^+T^-^-z'^^xy—'XZ'^yz  by  24-^+^* 

(17)  Multiply  together  a: — a,  a: — 6,  and  x — c. 

(18)  Multiply  together  g+h,  g+h,  g-^K  and  g-^h, 

(19)  Multiply  together  p+qyP+^q^p+ 3^t  and  jp + ^^' 

(20)  Multiply  together  z — 3,  z — 5,  z — 7,  and  z — 9. 

(21)  (a«— a"+a«)x(a"— «)• 

(22)  (5a»a«— 46y)  X  (5a*r»+46y)  as  ex.  2. 

ANSWERS. 

(9)  ar*— y*. 

(10)  ar»+a:^— ay— y». 

(11)  6aT— 22a«i+12a»6«— 6a*&»— 4a«&*+8a«ft». 

(12)  a*— 2a:»+l. 

(13)  6a:«+}aar»— Vl'a9a*+|a»x+Ja*. 

(14)  a*— 2a«6»+&*. 
(16)  a:«+a*y«+y*. 

(16)  3»+f+z*-^3xyz. 

(17)  a:*— (a+6+0a:'+(aft+ac+&c)x— a6c. 

(18)  g*^2g^h^+h\ 

(19)  ^+l()p»^+35py+50p^+24^. 

(20)  z*— 24z5+206z«— 744Z+946. 

(21)  a«"— a"+»+a"+«— a'"+*+a»+>— a». 

(22)  26a»*>a^— 166yo. 


• 


Wlien  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  each  homogeneous,  the  product 
will  be  also ;  and  the  degree  of  each  term  of  the  product  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  degrees  of  a  term  in  the  multiplier,  and  a  term  in  the  multiplicand. 

This  serves  conveniently  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  operation.  It  is  ap- 
plicable in  the  above  examples  to  aU  except  the  12th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d. 

C 
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In  multiplying  one  polynomial  by  another,  diere  are  always  two  terms  of  the 
total  product  which  are  not  produced  by  the  reduction  of  similar  terms  in  the 
partial  products.  These  two  terms  are  the  term  affected  with  the  highest 
exponent  of  any  letter,  and  the  term  affected  with  the  lowest  exponent.  If 
the  terms  of  the  multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  powers  of  some  letter,*  as  is  usual,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  ex- 
amples, dien  the  two  terms  in  question  of  die  product  will  be  the  first  and 
last,  the  one  being  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  first  of  the  multipli- 
cand by  the  first  of  the  multiplier,  and  the  other  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
last  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  last  of  the  multiplier.  The  first  of  the  multi- 
plicand by  the  second  of  the  multiplier  usually  produces  a  term  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  from  the  multiplication  of  the  second  of  the  multiplicand  by 
the  first  of  the  multiplier.  The  same  is  the  case  witii  the  first  and  third  of 
each,  the  first  and  fourth,  the  second  and  fourth,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on. 

When  a  polynomial,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  con- 
tains many  terms  in  which  this  letter  has  the  same  exponent,  these  terms, 
after  suppressing  from  them  the  letter  of  arrangement,  may  be  placed  in  a 
parenthesis,  or  in  a  vertical  column  with  a  vinculum  placed  vertically  on  the 
right,  and  the  letter  of  arrangement,  with  its  proper  exponent,  foUowing  after. 
The  polynomial  in  the  parenthesis,  or  vertical  column,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
coefficient  of  the  power  of  the  letter  which  follows,  and  is  to  be  operated  with 
exactiy  as  we  do  with  a  numerical  coefificient;  {.  «.,  multiply  the  coefficient 
of  the  letter  of  arrangement  in  the  multiplicand  by  the  coefficient  of  the  same 
letter  in  the  multiplier,  and  afterward  add  the  exponents  of  this  letter. 


2h 


Multiplicand   \  — 1 
Multiplier 


2h 
+  1 


EXAlfFLE. 

a'—  46« 
4-  26 
—  1 

a—  46» 

+  1 


a+  86» 
—  Ah* 


f      46« 
Product  of  the  j  —26 
multiplicand  by  J  -)-26 


26 
+  1 


—  1 


a»—  863 

+  46» 

—  26 

—  46« 
+  26 

—  1 


a^+l6h* 

—  86» 
+  86= 

—  46« 


Product  of  the 

multiplicand  by 

— 46» 

+  1 


Total  product 
simplified 


r 

—  863 

4-166* 

—326* 

+  46« 

-  86' 

4-166* 

+   2fc 

4-  46* 

4-  86» 

—  1 

—  46» 

—  46« 

+   26 

I                                -  1 

(      46« 

a«— 166' 

a«4-326* 

<2— 326* 

—  1 

+  46« 

-  86» 

4-166* 

\                +  ^ 

—  46« 

4-  86» 

—  2 

+  26 

—  46» 

k 

—  1 

The  letter  choien  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  letter  of  arrangement 
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P 

■s 


+ 


00 

I 

CO 


CO 


I 


I 

+ 


01 


+ 
I  I 

I  I 

I  + 

1^   •«    »0 


00 

I 

•r 
CO 


I 

(O 


CO 

T 

iH 

I 

CM 

+ 


I  + 
+  + 

+  I 

00    ^ 

I  I 

>  00 


I  I 


I 

n 

00 

I 

CO 

+ 

+ 


3> 

I 

CO 

fH 

T 

Is 


I 


S 

.Si 


& 

"^ 

1 

& 

&  & 

•<<•  fH 

00  GO 

1  + 

1  + 

%  fO 

:£» 

00  CI 

CO 

iH 

3 


CO 


rH 

+ 

^  f.O 

CI  d 

+  1 

2^  & 

-^  If 

1  + 

00 

00 


tH  rH 

1  + 

fH 

1 
1  + 

Ci  Ol 

2> 

•S 

•i 

•Si 

I  I  I 

a. 

CO 


I 


I 


+ 

00 

I 


n      cfi 

00    "^ 


« 

d 

CO 


+ 

n 

X) 


CO 


CO 


.Si 


+  I 

n 

00 


CO 


I 

+ 


c» 


3) 

00 


CO 


I 


rH| 

+ 

»o 

CI 

1 

m 

»o 

rH 

•^ 

1 

1 

& 

■^ 

% 

CI 


00 


2:> 


MULTIPLICATION  BY  DETACHED  COliPPICIENTS. 

14.  In  many  cases  the  powers  of  die  quantity  or  quantities  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  polynomials  may  be  omitted,  and  the  operation  performed  by  the  co- 
efficients alone ;  for  the  same  powers  occupy  the  same  vertical  columns,  when 
the  polynomials  are  arranged  according  to  the  successive  powers  of  the  letters ; 
and  these  successive  powers,  generally  increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  common 
difference,  are  readily  supplied  in  the  JBnal  product. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Multiply  x»+3*y+xf+y*  by  ar—y. 
Coefficients  of  multiplicand  1  ^  1  ^- 1  ^  i 
— —  multiplier     1 — 1 

1  +  1-fl+l 
—1—1—1—1 

i+o+o-i-o— 1 
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Sioce  a:*x^=s^>  the  highest  power  ofx  is  4,  and  decreases  successively  by 
unity,  while  that  of  y  increases  by  unity ;  hence  the  product  is 
x*4-0'^+0-a^'+0.a:y'— y*=x*— y*=  product. 

(2)  Multiply  3a«+4aa:— &2«  by  2a«— 6ax+4x«. 

3+  4—  5 
2—  6+  4 
6+  8—10 
—18—24+30 

4-124.16— 20 
6-.10— 224-46— 20 
.-.  Product  =6a*— 10a»r— 22a»a«+46aa:»— 20ar*. 

(3)  Multiply  2a'— 3a5«+6Z>»  by  2a«— 66«. 

Here  the  coefficients  of  a'  in  the  multiplicand,  and  a  in  the  multiplier,  are 
each  zero ;  hence 

2+0—  3+  5 
2+0—  5 
4+0—  6+10 

—lO—  0+15—25 
4+0—16+10+15—25 
Hence  4a«— 16a»6«+10a«6»+15a6<— 25&»=  product. 
The  coefficient  of  a*  being  zero  in  the  product,  causes  that  term  to  dis- 
appear. 

(4)  Multiply  2>— 3a<+3x— 1  by  a*— 2a:+l. 

(5)  Multiply  y*^ya+\a*  by  y«+ya— {a«. 

(6)  Multiply  ax— 6a<+ca:«  by  l—x+a:«—ar»+a:«. 

(7)  (x^'^(u*+hx^c)X{3^'-dx+e). 

ANSWERS. 

(4)  x«— 5a:*+10a:»— I0a:»+5x— 1. 

(5)  y4-.ay+la^-^. 


(6)  ax^a 
—6 


x*+a 
h 


x* — a 
— c 


x*+a 


x»— 5 
—  c 


x«+cx' 


Or,  ox- (a+6)x«+(a+6+c)x»— (a+6+c)x*+(a+&+c)x»— (6+c)a:« 
(7)  a*'^{a+djx*+(h^ad+e)x^'-(c+hd+ae)3f'+(cd+eb)x^ce. 


DIVISION. 

15.  The  object  of  algebraic  division  is  to  discover  one  of  the  factors  of  a 
given  product,  the  other  factor  being  given ;  and  as  multiplication  is  divided 
into  three  cases,  so,  in  like  manner,  is  division. 

(1)  When  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  monomials. 

(2)  When  the  dividend  is  a  polynomial,  and  the  divisor  a  monomial. 

(3)  When  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  polynomials. 

CASE  I. 

16.   When  hath  dividend  and  divisor  are  monomials. 
Write  the  divisor  under  the  dividend,  in  the  form  of  »  fraction ;  cancel  like 
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quantaties  in  both  divisor  and  dividend,  and  suppress  the  greatest  &ctor  com- 
mon to  the  two  coefficients. 

17.  Powers  of  the  same  quantity  are  divided  by  subtracting  the  exponent 
of  the  divisor  from  that  of  the  dividend,  and  writing  the  remainder  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  quotient.* 

Thus,  a*  ^siaaaaaaa;  c^^=iaaaa 

a^     aaaaaaa  .      „_^ 

a^        aaaa 

(SeneraDy,    a^^scMoa to  m  factors ;  a^^=:a€ui.. . . to  n  factors ; 

hf  zszhhhb to  o  factors ;  h^  zsshbh  ....  to  ^  factors ; 

a"&P      aa<z....tomfactor8X^&^*-*-toj7  factors; 

(»  5q  "^aaa ...  .to  n  factors  X  hbh ....  to  ^  factors ; 

:=aaa ...  to  {m — n)  fiictors  X  ^^^ .  • .  •  to  {p — q)  ftctors ; 


•  • 


When  a  quantiQr  has  the  same  exponent  in  the  dividend  and  divisor,  we  have 


a" 
;=:a»-"=a«;  but— =1. 


.-.  a®=:l. 
Hence  ecery  quantity  whose  exponent  uOu  equal  to  1. 

€?      aaa       1      1 
a^    aaaaa    aa    a** 
But  we  may  subtract  5,  the  greater  exponent,  from  3,  the  less,  and  affect 
the  difference  with  the  sign  — ;  hence 
a?  a»     1 

*  The  rale  for  division  folbwf  fhmi  its  object,  which  ii,  having  one  of  the  facton  of  a 
prodact  given  to  find  the  other.  As  in  multiplication  we  join  together  the  factors  of  a  prod- 
uct without  any  sign,  and  without  regard  to  order,  in  division  we  suppress  firom  the  prod- 
uct, i  fi^  the  dividend,  one  of  the  factors,  t.  e.,  the  divisor,  to  obtain  the  other,  which  is  the 
quotient  Note. — ^The  quotient  must  contain  those  factors  of  the  dividend  which  are  not  in 
the  divisor.  Note,  also,  that  dividing  one  of  the  factors  of  a  prodact  divides  the  whole 
prodnct  Thus,  dividing  £fibe  by  €fi,  we  divide  the  single  factor  tfi,  and  get  ifibe ;  so  to  di- 
vide 16X19  by  8,  we  divide  16  alone,  and  get  2X1S  ibr  the  quotient. 

When  there  are  factors  in  the  divisor  which  are  not  in  the  dividend,  the  quotient  may 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  as  has  been  previously  shown  (2,  V.).  Suppressing 
the  common  factors  in  this  case  amounts  to  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  the 
same  qaantity.  That  such  a  division  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  will  be  obvious 
from  the  following  considerations : 

L  If  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  the  fraction  itself  will 
be  increased  as  many  times ;  and  if  the  denonunator  be  dinunished  any  number  of  times, 
the  fraction  must  still  be  increased  as  many  times. 

SL  If  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  or  the  numerator 
diminished  the  same  number  of  times,  the  fractkm  itself  will,  ia  either  case,  be  diminished 
the  same  number  of  times. 

3.  If  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  the  fraction  is  in- 
creased the  same  number  of  times ;  and  if  the  denominator  be  increased  as  many  times,  the 
fraction  is  again  diminished  the  same  number  of  times,  and  must  dierefore  have  its  original 
value.  Hence  both  terms  of  a  fraction  may  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number,  and,  by 
similar  omsideratums,  it  vrUl  appear,  may  be  divided  by  the  same  number  widxMit  changing 
the  value  of  the  fittction. 

CoroUary. — Rvle.  To  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number,  multiply  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction,  or  divide  its  denominator  by  the  whole  number.  To  divide  a  fraction,  divide 
its  onmantor,  or  mnltiply  its  denominator. 
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So,  also, 


so  on. 

)■  ■ 

a»       1         1 


a*     «*-•     a" 


But  ^=a»; 

1 


From  this  it  appears  that  a  factor  may  be  transferred  from  the  denominator 
to  the  numerator,  and  vice  versa,  by  changing  the  sign  of  its  exponent. 

•  £XAMFI£S. 

(1)  Write  efilPc  with  the  ftctors  all  in  the  denominator. 

cfih(fi 

(2)  Write  ^^  with  the  factors  all  in  one  line,  and  also  all  ifi  the  denomi- 
nator. 

For  more  of  the  theoiy  of  negative  exponents,  see  a  subsequent  article. 

18.  In  multiplication,  the  product  of  two  terms,  having  the  same  sign,  is 
affected  with  the  sign  -{- ;  and  the  product  of  two  terms,  having  different 
signs,  is  affected  with  the  sign  — ;  hedce  we  may  conclude, 

(1)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  4-t  &°d  that  of  the  di- 
visor the  sign  -f-,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  -f-  * 
because  -f-  X  +  &^^^  +  • 

(2)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  -|-,  and  that  of  the  divisor 
the  sign  — ,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  — ;  because 
—  X—  gives  +. 

(3)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  — ,  and  that  of  the  di- 
visor the  sign  -f-,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  — ; 
because  +  X  —  gives  — . 

(4)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  — ,  and  that  of  the  di* 
visor  the  sign  — ,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  -f-. 

aULE  OF  SIGNS  IN  DIVISION. 

«|-  divided  by  -f-y  ^Qcl  —  divided  by  — ,  give  -j-f 

—  divided  by  +,  and  -f-  divided  by  — ,  give  — ; 

or, 

like  signs  give  4-1  <uid  unlike  — ,  the  same  as  in  multiplication. 

+a6  — a6  —ah  ^ah 

-^ — =+0;  =+0;  -; —  =—6;  - — =—6. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  48a»5'c«J  by  12a6«c. 
48a'6»c«(i     A^^aahhhccd 

150a!^h*ccP 

(3)  7-r— =4d»-»6»-»C»-»r=4(I&C. 

'  —  Aabc 
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(7)  a»6*C-r-a»6v=a"*-"c^. 

(8)  a«"6»+»<f-«-i-a'°6"c=o»"6<f-«. 

(9)  6aP^3aP+'6r-»=|a-'i-»c. 

(10)  a«»-n-i-aP-'=a"~"'^*+*». 

(11)  a6^— a6=— 1. 

(12)  — a6c-i.a6cr=— 1. 

(13)  — 5--1-— fc«=l. 

(14)  96a»6^c»J^84a6VJ»=|^. 

(16)  r-«y-«r-*»-«4-ar-'y-"z-«'=sa:V-»2P-"9-*. 

CASE  II. 

1^:  When  Iht  dividend  is  a  polynomial,  and  the  divisor  a  monomial 
Divide  each  of  the  terms  of  the  dividend  separately  by  the  divisor.* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  6a«a:y— 12a'xy+16a*xy  by  3ah/y. 

ifi     d* 

(2)  Divide  16a»6c— 20acy"+5cci»  by  — 5aftc.  Ans.  — 3a+4| — ^. 

(3)  Divide  a-+i— a:»+«+a:»+9— a*+*  ^y  ^.n,  ^.ns.  x— a*+r»— x*. 

(4)  Dhride  6(a+6)'— 10(a+6)»+15(a+5)  by  — 6(a+6). 

Ana.  — (a+fe)«4.2(a'+6)— 3. 

(5)  Divide  12a*^— 16ay+20aY— 28ay  by  ^Aa*f. 

Ans.  — .3/+4ay«— 6fl"y+7a?. 

CASE  III. 

20.   Wlien  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  polynomials, 

1.  Arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the  powers  of  the  same 
letter  in  both. 

2.  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  first  term  in  the  quotient,  by  which  multiply  all  the  terms 
in  the  divisor,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  dividend. 

3.  Then  to  the  renuunder  annex  as  many  of  the  remaining  terms  of  the 
dividend  ss  are  necessary,  and  find  the  next  term  in  the  quotient  as  before. 

(1)  Divide  a«— 4a*x+6a*z»— .4<zx«+ar*  by  a«— 2ar+a*. 

a«— 2ax+x«)  a<— 4a»x+6a«a*— 4ax'+x*  (a«— 2ac+a* 

g^— 2a»x4-  fl'j* 

— 2a'x+6a«a:«— 4ax» 
— 2a»x4- 4a«x«— 2aa:» 


a«x«— 2ax»+a:* 
a«x«— 2^iar»+ar* 


*  This  role  follows  from  that  for  multiplication,  which  reqniree  each  term  of  tiie  maltipU* 
cand  to  be  repeated  as  many  tunes  as  is  expressed  by  the  multiplier. 
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AirangiDg  the  terms  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  x,  we  have 
a*— 2ax+a«)  a:*— 4ax»+6tf»a:«— 4a»r+a*  (a*— 2ax+a» 

— 2aa:'-|-4a«j:«— 2a»ar 


g*j«— 2a»3:-t-a*.* 
(2)  Divide  ar*+a:«y«+y*  by  a«+ary+y«. 

^+^+y')  a:*+^+y^  ip^—^+y^ 


*  It  hai  been  sbown  (13)  that  when  the  dividend  (whidi  it  &e  product  of  the  divisor  end 
quotient)  is  arranged  ai  directed  in  the  role,  itf  first  term  is  produced  without  reduction  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  hj  the  first  of  the  quotient  Hence  the 
rule  above  for  finding  the  latter.  This  first  term  of  the  quotient  being  found,  and  the  di- 
visor being  taken  away  fixnn  the  dividend  as  many  times  as  is  expressed  by  this  term,  the 
remainder  must  contain  the  divisor  as  many  times  as  is  expressed  by  the  second  and  re- 
maining terms  of  the  quotient.  Hence  the  remainder  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  dividend, 
and  tiie  object  being  to  find  how  many  times  it  contains  the  divisor,  it  must  be  arranged  in 
tiie  same  manner  as  was  the  given  dividend,  and  the  first  step  will  be  the  same  as  before. 
Similar  reaaoning  will  apply  to  the  rest  of  die  process. 

Note. — ^The  airangement  of  the  terms  is  for  convenience.  The  term  having  tiie  hi^iest 
or  lowest  exponent  of  some  letter  might  be  tdeeted  from  the  dividend  and  remainders  toitk- 
out  any  arrangement.  The  operation  must  always,  however,  begin  with  &is  term,  as  a 
reference  to  the  last  example  will  show ;  for  if  we  attempt  to  commence  with  the  term 
6aS2*,  the  thilrd  of  the  dividend,  for  instance,  we  perceive  that  this  is  produced  by  reduction 
firom  the  term  (fiafi  in  the  second  line,  the  term  Acflsfi  in  tibie  fourth  line,  and  the  term  €fiai* 
in  the  sixth.  The  first  of  these  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  first  of  the  quotient 
by  the  last  of  the  divisor,  the  second  by  the  multiplication  of  the  second  of  the  quotient  by 
the  second  of  the  divisor,  and  the  tiiird  by  the  last  of  the  quotient  and  first  of  the  divisor. 
It  ia  not  till  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  quotient  have  been  found  by  the  rule  above 
given,  that  any  portion  of  the  term  ^cfiafi  presents  itself  to  be  divided,  or  that  we  can  know 
what  part  of  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  dividend. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  with  the  second 
term  of  the  dividend  Aaafi  until  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  has  been  found,  which,  multi- 
plied by  the  second  of  the  divisor,  produces  — ^Uu^,  a  part  of  — Aaafl^  and  the  subtraction 
leaves  the  other  part  — Sox^,  which  now  we  know  is  the  product  of  the  first  of  the  divisor 
by  the  second  of  the  quotient,  which  latter  we  may  then  find. 

The  first  of  the  divisor  multiplied  by  the  second  of  the  quotient,  and  the  second  of  the 
divisor  by  the  first  of  the  quotient,  usually  produce  the  same  power  of  the  letter  of  arrange- 
ment, and  reduce  together  -,  the  first  and  third  of  each,  together  with  the  two  second  terms 
of  each,  usually  produce  the  same  power,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  the  first  of  the  divisor  and 
first  of  the  quotient,  or  last  of  the  divisor  and  last  of  die  quotient,  which  always  produce  a 
term  that  does  not  reduce  vrith  any  other  term. 

N.Bd — ^The  arrangement  may  begin  with  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  power  of  any 
letter,  and  go  on  incre^suag  instead  of  decreasing.  When  either  of  diese  arrangements  ia 
observed,  if  the  first  term  of  Uie  divisor  in  any  part  of  the  operation  is  not  contained  exactly 
in  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  the  division  is  impossible.  By  varying  the  arrangement^ 
therefore,  or  simply  considering  which  terms  would  come  firs^  using  different  letters  6£  ar- 
rangement, we  may  often  determine  beforehand  by  inspection  whether  the  division  is  pos- 
sible or  not 
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Another  form  of  the  work  which  has  the  convenience  of  placing  the  quotient, 
which  is  the  multipUer,  under  the  divisor,  which  is  the  multiplicand,  is  the 
following. 


Dividend,  a:*+a*y«+    y* 


x* — ary+^f  quotient. 


(3)  Divide  a»— a»5«+2a«6»— a6^+6»  by  a*^ah+h*. 

a^b  — 2a«6«+2a«6» 


+6*. 


Arranging  the  terms  according  to  powers  of  b,  we  get 


The  results  we  have  obtained  in  these  two  arrangements  are  apparently 
different ;  but  their  equivalence  will  be  established  as  follows : 

(1)  (a«— a6+&«)  (a»+a«6— a6«)=a»— a»6»+2a«6»— a  6* 

Add  remainder  = +^' 

Proof a*— a»6«+2a«&s-.  a  b*+b^ 


(2)  (6«— a5+a«)  {b^+a'^b)         =zbf-~-a  6^+2a«fc'— o^J^+o^ft 

Add  remainder                 ^  — a'*'b-^-a^ 

Proof fes—a  64^2a«y— a'fe'+o^ 

The  moment  we  arrive  at  a  term  of  the  quotient  in  which  the  exponent  of 
the  letter  of  arrangement  is  less  than  the  diiference  of  the  exponents  of  this 
letter  in  the  last  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
division  will  not  terminate.  If  the  divisor  and  dividend  be  arranged  in  the  re- 
verse order,  that  is,  beginning  with  the  lowest  power  of  a  letter,  then  the 
division  will  not  terminate  when  the  exponent  of  this  letter  in  the  term  of 
the  quotient  is  greater  than  the  difference  of  its  exponents  in  the  last  terms  of 
the  divisor  and  dividend. 

Thus  in  the  following  example. 


x^-^-a^+a 


jfi^x* 


— a:*+  x^ — 2ax*+  ax* 
—a:*—  i^—  ax* 

2z^— 2aa*+2ax*. 
D 
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The  last  term  of  the  quotient  must  be  x*^  in  order  that,  multiplied  by  a,  the 
last  of  the  divisor,  it  may  produce  the  last  of  the  dividend.  If,  therefore,  the 
division  is  not  completed  when  this  term  containing  x*  is  obtiuned,  it  wiU  not  be« 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Divide  a«— 2a5+6»  by  a— 5. 

(2)  Divide  a^+iax+ij*  by  a+2x. 

(3)  Divide  12a:*— 192  by  3ar— 6. 

(4)  Divide  6a:«— 6y«  by  2a*— 2y«. 

(5)  Divide  flC— 3a*6«+3a*6<— 6«  by  a»— 3a«6+3a6»— 6». 

(6)  Divide  x^+bs^y+^^+f  by  a*+4a:y+y«. 

(7)  Divide  ofi — y*  by  x — y. 

(8)  Divide  a*— 6<  by  a»+a«6+ai«+6». 

(9)  Divide  z»— 9a*+27ar— 27  by  x— 3. 

(10)  Divide  a:*+y*  by  ar+y. 

(11)  Divide  48a:»— 76a2«— 64a«x+105a»  by  2x— 3a. 

(12)  Divide  4r»+x»+|x+|  by  fr+1. 

(13)  Divide  62m«  — 93»i*jp— 70mV  +  48ni«p>  — 27mp<  by  13to»  — 7m«p 

+3mp». 

(14)  Divide  33a»6'— 77a96*+121a36*  by  3a«6— 7a6«+lla6». 

(15)  Divide  (6^;*- 12p^— 6p»g+12^)  by  {p^q)> 

(16)  Divide  (100a»— 440a*Ar+235a»/c«— 30a»A:»)  by  (5a»— 2a«A:). 

(17)  Divide  {g^^Ag^h+eg^h^-^Agh^+k*)  by  (h^^^g+g^). 

(18)  Divide  (37a«m«— 26a»»i+3a*— 14am»)  by  (3a«— 5am+2m«). 

(19)  Divide  (a«— M)  by  (o— 6)  and  (a«+6»)  by  (a+6). 

(20)  Divide  (a^— 6'')  by  (a— 6)  and  (a^+&0  by  (a+h). 

(21)  (i-62'+27z*)  -r  (J+2z+3t»)=l-6z+92«. 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  a— 5. 

(2)  a4-2x. 

(3)  42»+8a*+16x+32. 

(4)  3x*+32*y+3y*. 

(5)  a»+3a»6+3a&»+fc'. 

(6)  a:+y. 

(7)  x*+2^+2fy+xy»+y*. 
{&)  a-^h. 

(9)  a*— &r+9. 

2y* 

(10)  a:»-a*y+xy-y'+j:f^. 

(11)  24x«— 2aa:— 35a«. 

(12)  x»+J. 

(13)  4to«— 5mp— 9p^ 

(14)  lla5«. 

(15)  6i?»— 12^. 

(16)  20a«— 80a;!:+15*«. 

(17)  ^^2gh+kK        . 

(18)  d^—Jam. 

C  a»4-o*6  +  (i'6«  +  a*&'  +  ai*  +  6»,  and 
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cfi:^a^h+a*}^+c^l^+M*+ah^+h^,  and 

EXAMPLES  WITH  LITERAL  EZPOirENTS. 

(1)  Divide  2a*— eo^i'+ea't*"— 26*  by  a"— 5". 

a»— 5")  2a*»— 6an»+6a»6«»— 26*  (2a«»— 4a»&»+26«» 
2a?»— 2a«°6' 

— 4a«»6»+4a"&*' 


(2)  Divide  a*^>+a-°y+ay"+y"+»  by  i»+y». 

(3)  Divide  a" — z'  by  a— x. 

(4)  Divide  x«»+z«y"+y*"  by  a^'+xy+y*. 

(5)  Divide  a"+»6»  — 4a»+»-»6*»  — 27a»+— "6*»  +  42a»+»-«6*  by  a»6* 
— 7a— »6«». 

(6)  Divide  a*»"*'fr*<?— a****-*5*-Pc"  +  o-^ft-'c"  +  a'^-^ft'P+^c"  — a****^*^' 
c9»-i^.5p+ic»+»-i  by  a-»5-P-i+6c»-^ 

ANSWERS. 

(2)  ar+y. 

(3)  a»-»+a«-x+a-«2»+— ^-j-. 

(4)  a**— a*y"+y««. 

(6)  a'»+3a— »6»— 6a—«5«». 

(6)  a*— »6*+»c— a*'*+*»-»6«c"+5Pc". 

EXAMPLES  WITH  LITERAL  COEFFICIENTS.* 

(1)  Divide  aifi+ax*+bx*+aa*+ba^+cx^+as*+ba*+et*+hx+cx^c  by 
asf^^bx+c. 

Arrange  the  terms  of  the  dividend  in  the  fbOowing  manner,  in  order  to  keep 
the  operation  within  the  breadth  of  the  page. 

x+c  {3^+±»+X-\-l. 


b 

x*+a 
b 

b 

x^+b 
c 

c 

c 

(ufi+b  x*+ca* 

a  x*+a 

h 

x^+a 

3^ 

c 

a 

X*+b3fi+C2* 

a 

x»+a 
b 

x»+b 
c 

aofi-^'b  a^'\^e  x 

a  a:*+6  x+c 
a  x*+5  z+c. 


*  The  literal  nmldpUeri  of  each  power  of  the  letter  of  arrangement  are  to  be  collected 
tog^ether,  and  regarded  aa  a  polynomial  coefficient  of  that  power,  which  is  to  be  treated 
exactly  in  the  proceaa  of  diviBion  aa  a  nnmerical  coefficient  would  be,  observing  only  the 
four  groond  ralea  applicable  to  polynomiflli  instead  of  nomben. 
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4&> 


DiTid. 


Pi-oduct  j 
to  6ub-  i 
tract.    I 


+  4¥c 
+  26c« 

—  2c» 

+  86» 

—  46«c 

—  25c« 

+     ^ 


a'^+326* 

—  86»c 

—  46M 
+  2&c> 


{2)* 
a— 32J» 

+  82r»c» 
—  46«c» 


25 
+  c 


2b 
—  c 


a  — 46* 
+  ^ 


Divii, 


+2bc 
—  c» 


+86»   ) 


Qtu»<. 


1st  rem 
or  2d 
divid. 


■1 


86^ 


Product 
to  8ab"< 
tract. 


2d  rem. 
or  3d 
divid. 

Product  I 
to  sub-^ 
tract.     I 

3d  rem. 


a»+326* 

—  86»c 

—  46«c» 
+  26c» 

—  c* 

—166* 
+  86'c 

—  46»c« 
+  46»c« 

—  26c» 
+     c* 


la— 326» 
+  16b*c 
+  86»c« 
—  46V 


+  166* 


a— 326» 
+  166*c 
-I-  86»c« 

—  46»c» 
+326» 
— 166*c 

—  86»c» 
+  46V 


1st  Partial  Division, 
46«—  €*  (  2h+c 
^Qbc  \  26  -c 


— 26c— c» 
o. 


2d  Partial  Division, 

-_86»—  c»  I  26+g 

4.46«c  (  — 46»+26c— c» 


+46»c—  c* 
— 26c» 


— 26c«—  c» 
+  ^ 


o. 


3d  Partial  Division, 
166*— 46V  (  26+c 
—863c  (  86»— 46«c 


— 86»c— 46V 
+46V 


o. 


(3)  Divide  a:»+aa:»+6z+c  by  z—r. 

X— r)  a:'+ai*+6r+c  (z«+(r+a)x+(r»+ar+6) 

(r+a)?+6i 

(r+ a)a*—  (r«+ ar)r 


(?*+ar+6)x+c 

(r«+ ar+ 6)z— (t«+ ar^-^  -  6r) 


r®+ar«+6r+c,  remainder. 

In  the  preceding  and  similar  examples,  the  remainder  differs  only  from  the 
dividend  in  having  r  instead  of  x.  That  this  is  always  the  case  when  the 
divisor  is  x  minus  some  quantity,  will  be  shown  hereafter.  (Art.  238,  Pr.  I.) 

(4)  Divide  x*— ax*+6x — c  by  x — r. 

(6)  Divide  x* — (a+6+c)x*+(a6+6c-|-ca)x— a6c  by  x— a. 

(6)  Divide  x»— (a+2)x»+(2a+6)x— 26  by  x— 2. 

(7)  Divide  lla«6— 19a6c+10a»— 15a«c+3a6«+166c«— 66«c  by  5a«+3a6 
—56c. 

(8)  Divide  x»— (a+6+e:?)x»+(a^+6^+c)x— c<£  by  x«— (a+6)x+c. 

(9)  Divide  x"4-jpx»->+jx»-^+rx»-»+,  &c \-tx+u  by  x— a. 

*  N.B.  The  ligni  of  the  prodactf  to  sabtract  are  ectoally  changed  in  thia  example  before 
they  are  written ;  a  method  which  ii  aometimes  practiaed.  Their  first  tenna  need  not  be 
written,  ainoe  they  are  cancelled  by  the  first  texma  of  the  ooireaponding  dividends. 
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(10)  Divide 


a* 


"When  there  are  negative  exponents  of  the  letter  of  arrangement,  they 
come  after  the  term  containing  x^,  t.  e.,  the  term  in  which  x  does  not  appear, 
those  which  have  the  greatest  absolute  value  being  placed  Ifst. 

(11)  Divide  — a:*— a*+10z+}— Vr-i— V^=^+3a^  ^ya*— 2r— 2+{ar^ 


ANSWERS. 


(4)  a:*+(r — a)x4-(** — ar+6)i  and  remainder  is  r*-^ca*'\'hr 
'  (6)  3^^{b+c)x+bc. 

(6)  a^^ax+h. 

(7)  2a+6— 3c. 

(8)  ar— <f. 


— c. 


(9)  a*-»+a|a«-«+a« 


a*-<+,  &c. 


(10)       a» 
+6« 


— a6« 


X+&*. 


+t. 


(11)  — X— 3+.2ar-». 


21.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  division  does  not  terminate,  and  the  quotient 
may  be  continued  to  an  unlimited  number  of  terms,  the  quotient  is  termed  an 
infinite  series^  and  then  the  successive  terms  of  the  quotient  are  generally  reg- 
ulated by  a  law  which,  in  most  cases,  is  readily  discoverable. 

EXAKPLES. 

(1)  Divide  1  by  1— a:. 

1— ar)  1        (l+x+2*+x^+x*+3fi+ 

1— ar 

+x— a:^ 

The  quotient  in  this  case  is  caOed  an  infinite  series,  and  the  law  of  formation 
of  this  series  is,  that  any  term  in  the  quotient  is  the  product  of  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  term  by  x. 

(2)  Divide  1  by  1+x.  Ans.  1— x+a*— a:»+ar« 

(3)  Divide  1+x  by  1— x.  Ans.  l+2x+2x«+2xs+2x*+.... 

(4)  Divide  1  by  x+1.  Ans.  r-^'^2r*'\-x-^ — x--*-\-x-* — ... 

(5)  Divide  x— a  by  x— &. 

Ans.  1— (a— &)x->— (a— 6)5r-«— (a— 6)5«r-« — 

(6)  Divide  1  by  1— 2x+x«.  Ans.  l+2x+3x«+4x»+6x«H 
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22.  When  a  polynomial  is  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors,  it  is  often 
requisite  to  resolve  it  into  the  factors  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  merely  to 
indicate  the  multiplication.  This  can  frequently  be  done  by  inspection,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  foUowing  formulas : 

{x+a)(x+h)=3f'+(a+b)x+ah (1) 

(ar+a)(a:— i)=a*4-(«— ^)2^ — o^ (2) 

{x^a)(x+b)z=jfl-^{a—b)X'~'ab (3) 

l[x—a)(a:— 6)=2«— (a+6)  x+ab (4) 

(a+6)(a— 6)=a«— 6» (5) 

(n+l)(n+l)=n«+2n+l (6) 

(n— J)(n— l)=n«— 2n+l (7) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Resolve  ajfi-\'ba^'-~c3^  into  its  component  factors. 

Here  aa*+6a*— ca:»=a*(a+6— c). 

(2)  Transform  the  expression  n^^2n'^-\-n  into  factors. 

Here  n»+2n«+n=n(n«+2»+l) 

=n(n+l)(«+l)by(6) 
r=n(n+l)«. 

(3)  Decompose  the  expression  3*^x — 72  into  two  fiictors. 

By  inspecting  formula  (3),  we  have  — 1=— 9-|-8,  and  — 72= — 9x8; 
hence  a?— a:— 72=(a:— 9)(r+8). 

(4)  Decompose  Sa^bc-i-lOab^c+l^dbd*  into  two  factors* 
(6)  Transform  3m*n^ — 6m'n*j7+3ni"n^j>^  into  factors. 

(6)  Transform  3^e — 3b(^  into  factors. 

(7)  Decompose  2*-|-8x-|-15  into  two  factors. 

(8)  Decompose  0^—22° — 15r  into  three  factors. 

(9)  Decompose  2* — x— 30  into  factors. 

(10)  Transform  a«— 6«+26c— c«  into  two  factors. 

(11)  Transform  cfix — a^  into  factors. 


ANSWERS. 


(4)  5abc(a+2b+3cy 

(5)  3TO*»*(mn— J?)'. 

(6)  36c(6+c)(6— c). 

(7)  (x+3)(x+5). 


(8)  a:(x+3)(z— 5). 

(9)  (x+5)(z-6). 

(10)  (a+6— c)(a— 5+c). 

(11)  a:(a+x)(a— X). 


23.  By  the  usual  process  of  division  we  might  obtain  the  quotient  of  a°— &* 
divided  by  a— 5,  when  any  particular  number  is  substituted  for  n;  but  we 
shall  here  prove  generally  that  a°— &"  is  always  exactly  divisible  by  a— 6,  and 
exhibit  the  quotient. 

It  18  required  to  divide  a"— &"  by  a— &. 

a-6)  a--6-       (a-i+-L___J 

Rem.        a»-»6— 6" ; 
Rem.  under  another  form,  6(a*~'  .— 6»->). 

.a.-6«                 6(a-*— 6"--») 
Hence,  -^ZT^^""^  +       a^b         ^^^ 
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Now  it  appears  from  this  result,  that  a° — h'^  will  be  exactly  dlTisible  by 
a— 6,  if  a""^— 6"~^  be  divisible  by  a — h;  that  is,  if  the  difference  of  the  same 
powers  of  two  quantities  is  divisible  by  their  difference,  then  the  difference 
of  the  powers  of  the  next  higher  degree  is  also  divisible  by  that  difference. 

But  a' — 2^  is  exactly  divisible  by  a — 6,  and  we  have 

■^ZT=^+^ ^^) 

And  since  a' — b*  is  divisible  by  a — &,  it  ap|)earB,  from  what  has  been  just 
proved,  that  a' — 5'  must  be  exactly  divisible  by  a — h ;  and  since  a' — Ifl  k  di- 
visible, c£* — b*  must  be  divisible,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Hence,  generally,  a" — 6°  will  always  be  exactly  divisible  by  a — &,  and  give 
the  quotient 

^-^sra—J+a^-^i+a— 86*+ a«6-«+a5«+6«»-i (5) 

In  a  similar  mamier,  we  find,  when  n  is  an  odd  number, 

^^~^=a»-»— a-«6+a— »6»— +a«6-^— a6»-«+6»-»   ....  (6) 

And  when  n  is  an  even  number 

^^^^=ia— »— a-^ft+a-^i'— —  a«6— •+a5«— 6»-i  ....  (7) 

By  substituting  particular  numbers  for  n,  in  the  formulas  (5),  (6),  (7),  we 
may  deduce  various  algebraical  formulas,  several  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  deductions  from  die  rules  of  multiplication  and  division. 


( 


USEFUL  AliOKBRAIC  FORMULAS* 

a«— 5«=(a+6)(a— 5). 

a*— 6*s=(a«+6«)(a»— 6»)=(a*+5«)(a+6)(a— 6). 

a»— 6»=(d»+a6+6»)(a— 5). 

a»+6»=(a»— a6+fe«)(a+i). 

a«— 6»=<a»+6')(a»— 6»)=(a»+6»){a«+a6+6«)(a— 6). 

a«— 6«=:(a»+6»)(a»— 6«)=(a3— 63)(a«— a6+6»)(a+6). 

a«— 6«=:(a»+6»)(a»— 6»)=(a«— &«)(a^+a«6«+6*). 

a«— 6«=(a+6)(a— 6)(a»+a6+6«)(a«— a6+6»). 

(a»— 6»)-i.(a— 6)=:a+6. 

(flS— fcs)\i.(a— 6)=a»+a6+5«. 

{a^^h*)^{a+b)rsa^^a^b+ab^^lr^. 
(a»— 6»)-i.{a-.6)=a*+a»6+a«&«+a6»+6*. 
(a*+5»)^(a+6)=a<— a»6+a«6«— ai»+ft*. 
(a«— 6«)-r(a«— 5«)=a*+a»6«+6*. 


DIVISION  BY  DETACHED  COEFFICIENTS. 

24.  Arrange  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend  according  to  the  success- 
ive powers  of  die  letter,  or  letters,  common  to  both ;  write  down  simply  the 
coefficients  with  their  respective  signs,  supplying  the  coefficients  of  the  absent 
terms  with  zeros,  and  proceed  as  usual.  Divide  the  highest  power  of  die 
omitted  letters  in  die  dividend  by  that  of  the  omitted  letters  in  the  divisor, 
toad  the  result  will  be  die  literal  part  of  the  first  term  in  the  quotient.    The 
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fateral  parts  of  the  successive  terms  follow  the  same  law  of  increase  or  de- 
crease  as  those  in  the  dividend.  The  coefficients  prefixed  to  the  literal  parts 
will  give  the  complete  quotient,  omitting  those  terms  whose  coefficients  are 
zero. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  6a*— 96  by  3a— 6. 

3—6)  6+  0+0+0—96  (2+4+8+16 
6—12 
12 
12—24 


24 
24—48 


48—96 
48—96 

But  a*-7-a=ra',  and  the  literal  parts  of  the  successive  terms,  are,  therefore 
a*,  aS  aS  o^,  or  a«,  a',  a,  1 ;  hence,  2a»+4a«+8o+16=  quotient. 

(2)  Divide  8a»— 4a*r— 2a»a*+a«a?  by  4a«— a«. 

4+0—1)  8—4—2+1  (2—1 
8+0—2 
—4+0+1 
—4—0+1 

Now,  a^-7-a'=ra*;  hence  a'  and  a^x  are  the  literal  parts  of  the  terms  in  the 
quotient,  for  there  are  only  two  coefficients  in  the  quotient ;  therefore 

20* — a'x=  quotient  required. 

(3)  Divide  a:*— 3aa:»— 8a«a*+18a»z— 8a*  by  a«+2aa:— 2<t». 

(4)  Divide  3y»+3a:y«— 42:8y— 4a:»  by  x+y. 

(5)  Divide  lOo*- 27a»x+34a«a*— 18az»— &r*  by  2a«— 3ax+4a*. 

(6)  Divide  a«+4a»— 8a*— 26a«+35a«+21a— 28  by  a»+6a+4. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  a*— 6aar+4a«.  I    (5)  6a*— 6ax— 2a«. 

(4)  — 4x«+3y«.  I    (6)  a*— a»— 7a«+14a— 7. 

SYNTHETIC  DIVISION. 

RULE.* 

25.  (1)  Divide  the  divisor  and  dividend  by  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  in 

*  The  rale  here  given  for  Synthetic  Division  is  due  to  the  late  W.  Q.  H(Hiier,  Biq.,  cf 
Badi,  whose  researchei  in  fcience  have  isaoed  in  leTeral  elegant  and  naefol  procesiea, 
efpecially  in  the  higher  branchea  of  algebra,  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  XDOts  of  eqoation  of  all 
dimensiona. 

In  the  conunon  method  of  division,  the  aeveral  terms  in  the  divisor  are  moltiplied  by  the 
firat  term  in  the  qaotient,  and  the  product  aubtracted  finom  the  dividend ;  bat  i abtraction  is 
perfiirmed  by  changing  all  the  signs  of  the  qaantities  to  be  sobtracted,  and  tiien  adding 
Ae  several  terms  in  the  lower  line  to  the  similar  terms  in  the  higher.  If,  therefive,  Ihe 
signs  of  the  terms  in  the  divisor  were  changed,  we  shoold  have  to  add  the  product  of  the 
divisor  and  quotient  instead  of  subtracting  it.  By  this  process,  then,  the  second  dividend 
would  be  identically  the  same  as  by  the  usual  method.  We  may  omit  altogether  the 
products  of  the  first  term  in  the  divisor  by  the  successive  tenns  in  the  quotient,  becanae 
in  file  usual  method  die  first  term  in  each  successive  dividend  is  cancelled  by  these  prod* 
nets.    Omitting,  therefore,  these  products,  the  coefficient  of  the  first  teim  in  any  dividend 
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the  divisor,  which  wiU  make'  the  leading  coefficient  of  the  divisor  unity,  and 
the  first  term  of  the  quotient  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the  dividend. 

(2)  Set  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  in  a  horizontal  line  with  their  proper 
signs,  and  those  of  the  divisor,  with  the  signs  all  changed  except  that  of  the 
first,  in  a  vertical  column  on  the  right  or  left,  drawing  a  ]ine  under  the  whole, 
underneath  which  to  write  the  quotient. 

(3)  Multiply  all  the  terms  so  changed  by  the  first  term  in  the  quotient,  and 
place  the  products  successively  under  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  dividend, 
in  a  diagonal  column. 

(4)  Add  the  results  iu  the  second  column,  which  will  give  the  second  term 
of  the  quotient ;  and  multiply  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor  by  this,  placing 
the  products  in  a  diagonal  series,  as  before. 

(5)  Add  the  results  in  the'  third  column  Sot  the  next  term  in  the  quotient, 
by  which,  again,  multiply  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor,  placing  the  prod- 
ucts as  before. 

(6)  This  process,  continued  till  the  last  line  of  products  extends  as  far  to  the 
right  as  the  dividend,  will  give  the  same  series  of  terms  as  the  usual  mode  of 
division. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  a»— 5a<r+10a3a:«— 10a»a:»+5ax*— x»  by  a«— 2aa:+a:«. 

1  —  5+10—10+5—1 
+2—  6+  6—2 
—  1+  3—3+1 


1 

+2 
— 1 


1  —  3+  3—  1     *     • 
Hence  c^ — 3a*x+3<w? — a:®=  quotient. 

In  this  example  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  are  written  horizontally,  and 
those  of  the  divisor  vertically,  with  all  the  signs  of  the  latter  changed,  except 
the  first.  Then  +2  and  — 1,  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor,  are  multiplied 
by  1,  the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  which  is  written  in  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  the  same  as  the  first  term  of  the  dividend ;  the  products 
+2  and  — 1  are  placed  diagonally,  under  — 5  and  +10,  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  dividend.  Then,  by  adding  the  second  column,  we  have  — 3  for 
the  second  term  in  the  quotient,  and  the  changed  terms  +2  and  — 1  in  the 
divisor,  multiplied  by  — 3,  give  — 6  and  +3,  which  are  placed  diagonally  im- 
der  +10  and  — 10.  The  sum  of  the  thii-d  column  is  +3,  the  next  term  in 
the  quotient,  which,  multiplied  into  the  changed  terms  of  the  divisor,  gives 
+6 — 3,  for  the  next  diagonal  column.  The  sum  of  the  fourth  column  is  — 1, 
and  by  this  we  obtain  the  last  diagonal  colunm  — 2+1.  The  process  here 
terminates,  and  the  sums  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns  are  zero,  which  shows 
that  there  is  no  remainder.  If  the  last  terms  did  not  reduce  to  zero  by  addi- 
tion, their  sum  would  be  the  coefficients  of  the  remainder ;  the  quotient  is  com« 
pleted  by  restoring  the  letters,  as  in  detached  coefficients. 

Having  made  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  in  the  divisor  unity,  that  co- 

will  be  the  coeflkient  of  the  succeeding  term  in  the  quotient,  the  coefficient  in  tiie  fint 
teixn  of  the  diriBor  being  unity ;  lor  in  all  cases  it  can  be  made  mdty  by  dividing  both 
divisor  and  dividend  by  the  coefficient  of  die  first  term  in  the  divisor.  The  operation,  thus 
simphfied,  may,  however,  be  farther  abridged  by  omitting  the  successive  additions,  except 
so  much  only  as  is  necessary  to  show  the  fint  term  in  each  dividend,  which,  as  beibre  re- 
marked, is  also  the  coefficient  of  the  succeeding  term  in  the  quotient. 

£ 
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efficient  may  be  omitted  entirely,  since  it  is  of  no  use  whateyer  in  continuing 
the  operation  here  described. 

(2)  Divide  o^— 6a*+15a:*— 24r»+27xO— 13j+5  by  x*— 2a:»+4a:«— 2x+l. 

1—5+15—24+27—13+5 
+  2—  6+10 
—  4+12—20 

+  2—  6+10 

—  1+   3—5 


+  2 
—4 

+2 
— 1 


1—3+  5       0       0       0     0 
Hence  r' — 3x+5=  quotient  required. 

(3)  Divide  a»+2a*6+3a'6«— a'i^- 2a6*— 36*  by  a»+2ai+36«. 

1+2+3—1—2—3 
—2+0+0+2 
—3+0+0+3 


—3 


1+0+0—1 
Hence  a^+0-a*6+0-a5«— 6»=a»— i'.rs  quotient. 

(4)  Divide  1— r  by  1+x.  Ans.  1— 2j+2a:«— 2x8+,  &c. 

(5)  Divide  1  by  1— x.  Ans.  l+3:+a«+a:»+,  &c. 

(6)  Divide  x^^y'  by  x — y.     Ans.  a:*+a*y+r*y'+r*y'+2*y*+ary*+y'. 

(7)  Divide  a«— 3a*a:«+3a«a:*— a*  by  a»— 3a»x+3aj:«— r». 

Ans.  a'+3a«x+3ax«+2*. 

(8)  Divide  a»— 5a*x+10a'ar«— 10a«a:»+5aj:*— x*  by  a«— 2aj:+2«. 

Ans.  a«— 3a«x+3fiu;«— a*. 

(9)  Divide  4y«— 24y»+60y*— 80y»+60y»— 24y+4  by  22/«— 4y+2. 

Ans.  2y— 8y»+12y«— 8y+2. 

THE  GREATEST  COMMON  MEASURE. 

26.  A  mtasurt  of  a  quantity  is  any  quantity  that  is  contained  in  it  exactly, 
or  divides  it  without  a  remainder ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mvltvpU  of  a 
quantity  is  any  quantity  that  contains  it  exactly.  Thus,  5  is  a  measure  of  15, 
and  15  is  a  multiple  of  5 ;  for  5  is  contained  in  15  exactly  3  times,  and  15  con- 
tains 5  exactly  3  times,  or  is  produced  by  multiplying  5. 

27.  A  common  measure,  or  common  divisor,  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is  a 
quantity  which  b  contained  exactly  in  each  of  them. 

28.  The  greatest  common  measure,  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is  composed 
of  all  the  prime*  factors,  whether  numerical,  monomial,  or  polynomial  factors, 
common  to  each  of  the  quantities ;  3x  is  a  common  mec^ure  of  12ax  and 
18&X,  and  6x  is  the  greatest  conunon  measure  of  12ax  and  IQbx.  The  great- 
est common  divisor  of  2x7a(6+c)(£  and  2x3am(5+c)  is  composed  of  the 
common  prime  factors  2a(&+c) ;  the  factors  7d  of  the  one  and  3  of  the  other 
make  no  part  of  the  common  divisor. 

29.  To  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  polynomials. 

Arrange  the  polynonodals  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  and  divide 
that  which  contains  the  highest  power  of  the  letter  by  the  other,  as  in  division; 
then  divide  the  last  divisor  by  the  remainder  arising  from  the  first  division ; 
fonsider  the  remainder  that  arises  from  this  second  division  as  a  divisor,  and 

*  A  prime  nxunber  or  a  prime  algebraic  quantity  is  ono  wbich  ia  divisible  only  by  itself 
or  unity. 
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the  last  dhrisor  as  the  corresponding  dividend,  and  continue  this  process  of  di- 
vision  till  the  remainder  is  0 ;  then  the  last  divisor  is  the  greatest  common 
measure. 

Note  1.  When  the  highest  power  of  the  leading  quantity  is  the  same  in 
both  poljnomials,  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  polynomials  is  made  the  divisor, 
the  only  guide-being  the  coefficients  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  polynomials. 

Note  2.  If  the  two  polynomials  have  a  simple  conmion  measure,  it  may  be 
suppressed  to  simplify  the  process  ;  but  as  it  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  it  must  be  restored,  and  therefore  the  last  divisor  must  be  mul- 
tij^ied  by  the  common  fector  at  first  rejected. 

Note  3.  If  any  divisor  contain  a  factor,  which  is  not  a  factor  also  of  the  divi- 
dend, that  factor  may  be  rejected  before  commencing  the  division,  as  such 
factor  can  form  no  part  of  the  greatest  common  measure^ 

Note  4.  If  the  coefficient  of  the  leading  term  of  any  dividend  be  not  divisible 
by  that  of  the  divisor,  it  may  be  rendered  so  by  multiplying  every  term  of  the 
dividend  by  a  proper  factory  to  makejpliidsible.  This  new  hctor  thus  intro- 
duced, not  being  a  common  factor,  does  not  affect  the  common  measure. 

If  it  were  already  a  factor  of  the  divisor,  it  could  not  be  thus  used ;  the 
remedy,  in  this  case,  would  be  to  suppress  it  in  the  divisor,  according  to  Note  3. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  rule,  we  shall  premise  two  lemmas.* 

Lemma  1.  If  a  quantity  measure  another  quantity,  it  will  also  measure 
any  multiple  of  that  quantity.  Thus,  if  d  measures  a,  it  will  also  measure  m 
times  a,  or  ma;  for,  let  azshd^  then  massmhd,  and,  therefore,  d  measures 
ma,  the  quotient  being  mh. 

Lemma  2.  If  a  quantity  measure  two  other  quantities,  it  wiD  also  measure 
both  their  sum  and  difference,  or  any  multiples  of  them.  For,  let  a=:zhd,  and 
h=:kdf  then  d  measures  both  a  and  b;  hence  adb&=^iL^^=<^(^db^)* 
and,  therefore,  d  measures  both  a-^-b  and  a — 6,  the  quotient  being  h+k  ia 
the  former  case,  and  h — k  in  the  latter :  and  by  lemma  1,  d  measures  any 
multiples  of  a -^5  and  a— &. 

Now,  let  a  and  5  be  two  polynomials,  or  the  terms  of  a  fraction,  and  let 

a  divided  by  5  leave  a  remsunder  c 

b c d  b)  a  {m 

c d  leave  no  remainder,  as  is  shown  m  5 

in  the  marginal  scheme.     Then  we  have,  by  the  c)  b  {n 

nature  of  division,  these  six  equalities,  viz. :  n  c 

a — mbssc  ....{!)      a=zmb'\-c  ....  (4)  d)  c  {p 

b — nc=:d  ....  (2)      6=nc-|-c?  ....  (5)  p  d 

c — pd=:0  ....  (3)      cs=pd        ....  (6) 
where  the  equalities  marked  (4),  (5),  (6)  are  not  deduced  from  those  marked 
(1),  (2),  (3),  but  from  the  consideration  that  the  dividend  is  always  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  increased  by  the  remainder. 

Now,  by  (6)  it  is  obvious  that  d  measures  c,  since  c=:pd ;  hence  (Lemma 
1)  d  measures  nc,  and  it  likewise  measures  itself;  therefore  (Lemma  2)  d 
measures  nc-\'d,  which  by  (5)  is  equal  to  b  ;  hence,  again,  d,  measuring  b  and 
c,  measures  mb-f  c  by  the  Lemmas  1  and  2. 

*  A  lemma  it  a  preparatory  proposition,  to  aid  in  the  demonjitration  of  the  main  proposi- 
tion which  follows  it 
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.*.  d  measures  a,  which  is  equal  to  mh-\-c  by  (4). 

Hence  d  measures  both  the  polyuomiak  a  and  &,  and  is  consequently  a 
common  measure  of  these  polynomials ;  but  d  is  also  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  a  and  h ;  for  if  ^'  is  a  greater  conunon  measure  of  a  and  h  than  d 
ia,  it  is  obyious  that  by  (1)  d^  measures  a — mh,  or  c ;  and  d'  measuring  both  b 
and  c,  it  measures  b — nc,  or  ^  by  (2) ;  hence  d^  measures  d^  which  is  absurd, 
since  no  quantity  measures  a  quantity  less  than  itself;  therefore  d  is  the 
greatest  common  measure.  Q.  £.  D.* 

30.  If  the  greatest  common  measure  of  three  quantities  be  required,  find 
the  greatest  coounon  measure  of  two  of  them,  and  then  that  of  this  measure 
and  the  remaining  quantity  will  be  the  greatest  common  measure  of  all  three,  f 

a 

31.  If  the  two  polynomials  be  the  terms  of  a  fraction,  as  r*  and  d  their 

greatest  common  measure,  then  we  may  put  a'=.da\  and  b=dh^ ;  hence 

a     da'     a' 

r=^=:T;,  and  consequently,  by  dividing  both  num^ator  and  denominator 

of  a  fraction  by  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  terms  of  the  fraction,  the 
resulting  fraction  will  be  simplified  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  thus  the  proposed 
fraction  wiU  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

*  These  letters  stand  for  the  Latin  wordB  qood  erat  demonBtrandTun,  signifying  which 

was  to  be  demonstrated.    Another  mode  oS.  demonstrating  the  same  is  as  ibllows :  Let  A 

and  B  represent  the  two  given  qnanties,  D  their  greatest  common  divisor,  d  the  quotient 

of  A  by  B,  and  R  the  remainder.    We  shall  first  prove  that  the  greatest  common  divisor 

of  A  and  B  is  the  same  as  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  B  and  R.    Represent  the  hitter 

byD'. 

*     T^/^  .,,       A    Ba,  R       .A     Ba,  R 
A=Ba+B,  .-.  5=-j3-+5.  and  5>=3r+5>- 

A  and  B  being  divisible  by  D,  R  most  be,  because  a  whole  number  can  not  be  equal  to 
a  whole  nxmiber  plus  a  fraction.  Again,  B  and  R  being  divisible  by  IX,  A  must  be,  for  thd 
sum  of  two  whole  numbers  can  not  equal  a  fraction.  Finally,  D,  a  common  divisor  of*  B 
and  R,  can  not  be  greater  tiian  their  greatest  common  divisor  D' ;  and  D',  a  c .  ^ .  of  A  and 
B»  can  not  be  greater  than  their  ^ .  c .  <2 .  D ;  i  &,  D  can  not  be  greater  than  D",  and  IX  can 
not  be  greater  than  D. 

Or  thus :  since 

A=Ba+R, 
the  greatest  common  divisor  D  of  A  and  B,  must  divide  R.    Represent  the  tiiree  quotients 
by  A',  B',  and  R'';  then 

A'=B'aH-R'. 
B'  and  R'  have  no  farther  common  factor,  for  if  they  had,  it  must  by  tiiis  equality  divide 
A ;  then  A'  and  B'  would  have  still  a  common  factor,  and  D,  the  greatest  common  divisor 
of  A  and  B,  would  not  contain  all  the  common  factors  of  these  quantities,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  definition.  Since  B'  and  R',  which  are  the  quotients  of  B  and  R  by  D,  can  have  no 
farther  common  factor,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  B  and  R  is  equal  to 
D ;  then  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  quantities  A  and  B. 

In  pursuing  the  rule  for  finding  the  ^ .  c .  (i .,  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  which  exactly  di- 
vides the  preceding  divisor,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  g,c.d,ot  itself  and  this  preced- 
ing divisor ;  also  by  the  above  demonstration  of  that  divisor  and  its  dividend,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  given  quantities. 

t  For  suppose  we  have  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C ;  let  D  be  the  greatest  common  di- 
visor of  A  and  B,  and  ly  that  of  D  and  G.  According  to  die  definition,  D  is  the  product  of 
the  common  factors  of  A  and  B,  and  1/  is  that  of  the  common  factors  of  D  and  C ;  then  1/  is 
tbd  product  of  the  common  factors  of  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C ;  therefore  jy  is  their 
greatest  common  divisor. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  is  the  greatest  common  measure  oi\3i?\^  and  Sjr^y'z*? 

Here  4  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  4  and  8,  and  o:^^^  is  that  of  the 
literal  parts ;  hence  ^ifz^  is  the  greatest  common  measure  required. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  conunon  measure  of  -3 — ~. 

xy'+^=y*(a:+y) ;  rejecting  the  factor  y« 

—xy^^. 
Hence  x-^y  is  the  greatest  common  measure  sought,  and 

^=g±jQ±(£±y.)=£!=3^-=  reduced  fraction. 

(3)  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  polynomials 

ec^^  6a«y+2ay»— 2y»  ....  (a) 
12a«— 15ay  +3y«  ....  (6). 

Here  6a»—  6it«y+2a^— 2y»=2(3a'— 3a«y+fly«— y») 

12a«— 16ay  +3y»  =:3(4(i«— 5ay  +y«) ; 

And  therefore,  by  suppressing  the  factors  2  and  3,  which  have  no  conunon 
measm-e,  and  wlich,  not  being  common  factors  of  the  two  given  quantities,  do 
not  affect  the  common  divisor,  we  have  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure 
of 

3a»— 3a«y+ay«— y»  and  4a«— 5ay+^. 
4d«— 5ay+y)  3a'—  Zcfiy+  ai^^  y* 

j; 

12<^— 12a«y+4ay«—  4y»  (3a 
12fl8---15a«y+3gy« 

3a^+  ay«—  43^ 

4 


I2a?y+  4ay«— 16y»(3y 
12a9y— 15ay«+  3f 


19ay«— 19y3=19y»  (  a— y) 
Suppressing  19^",  by  note  3^  rule, 

a— y)  4a» — 5ay-4-^  (4a — y 
4a' — 4ay 

—  ay+y* 


Hence  a-^y  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials  a  and  6. 

The  factor  4  is  introduced  into  the  dividend  in  this  example  to  render  it  di- 
visible by  the  divisor.  This  can  be  done,  because  4  is  not  a  factor  of  every 
term  of  the  divisor,  and  therefore  not  a  factor  of  the  divisor.  The  quantities 
employed,  after  introducing  or  suppressing  factors,  are  different  from  the  given, 
but  as  they  have  the  same  greatest  common  divisor,  and  as  the  object  is  to  find 
this,  the  circumstance  is  immaterial. 

(4)  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  terms  of  the  fraction 
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a«— a'a:* 


Here  a'  is  a  simple  factor  of  the  numerator,  and  a'  is  a  factor  of  the  denomi- 
nator;  hence  a^  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  these  simple  factors,  which 
must  be  reserved  to  be  introduced  into  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the 
other  iactors  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  fraction ;  viz. : 

a* — x*  and  d^-\-a^x  — aj^ — r*. 
a^-i^a^x — az* — 3?)  a*— a:*  (a— x 

a*+a®x — c^3^ — ax* 

— a*x-|-a*^+aa:' — ar* 

--fl^x--a«x«+axy-x*_ 

2a«x«— 2x*"=^2x«  (a«— x») ;  rejecting  2x» 
a«— x«»)  a»+a»x— ax«— x'  (a+x 

a*x — x* 
a«x— x» 


Therefore,  restoring  a',  the  greatest  common  measure,  is  a'(a'— x*). 

gg— a«x* (flfi^flga:4)^g8(flg^a:a)  a«4-a:« 

.-.  a«'+a»x— a*x«— aV~(a«+a»x— a*xo— a3x3)-^a3(a*— x®)^a2+ax' 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  2a'x^,  4x^^,  and  Gx'y. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  polynomials  c^ — a^h 
+  2a¥ — 36»,  and  a« — 6a5 + 46«. 

(3)  What  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  x* — x^  and  ar"+2xy+t/"  ? 

(4)  Fiqd  the  greatest  common  measure  of  x" — ^  and  x'^ — y^'. 

(5)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials 

(6— c)x»— 6(25— c)x  +6» (a) 

(6+c)r»— i(26+c)x«+6*x \h). 

(6)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials 

x«—  8x»+21x«— 20X+4 (a) 

2x3— 12xa+21x  _io  (J). 

(7)  y3_5yi2«.4y23^223  and  7y*z+10y2«+32«. 

(8)  Also  of  (x*+a«x«+a<)  and  (x*+ax«— a^x— a*). 

(9)  Also  of  (7a«— 23a6+6&«)  and  (6a»— 186a«+lla6»— Gi^). 

(10)  Alsoof  (5a»+10(r»6+5a»6«)  and  (a»6+2a«6«+2a6»+6^). 

(11)  Also  of  (6a»  +  150^6  —  4a»c«  —  10rt«fec«)  and  (9a»6  —  27a«6c  —  6<z&c« 
+  186c3). 

(12)  Also  of  (ar^-^an^+a^l^+l^)  and  (a«m+a«n+6^m+6^n). 

(13)  Find  the  g,  c.  (i.  of  the  three  quantities  a'+Sa^i+Sai^+t^;  a«+2a6 
+6»,  and  a«— 5«. 


ANSWERS. 


(1)  2x«. 

(2)  a— 6. 

(3)  x+y. 

(4)  X— y. 

(5)  X— &. 

(G)  X— 2. 

(7)  y+z. 

(8)  x«+ax+a«. 

(9)  a— 36. 

(10)  a+6. 

(11)  3a»--2c«. 

(12)  a«+6'^ 

(13)  a+6. 
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Proposition. — ^A  diyisor  of  a  polynomial,  which  is  independent  of  the  letter 
jf  arrangement  of  that  polynomial,  must  divide  separately  each  of  the  multi- 
pliers of  the  different  powers  of  that  letter. 

Demoiistration. — Let  Aa:"-|-Ba**-*+C2'*^,  &c.,  be  the  polynomial,  and 
D  the  divisor.  The  quotient  must  contain  every  power  of  the  letter  of  ar- 
rangement that  the  dividend  does,  since  the  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  divisor, 
must  produce  the  dividend,  and  the  letter  of  arrangement  is  not  contained  in 
the  divisor.  The  quotient  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  form  A'jr^-j-B'a:'^' 
+C'ar»*-«,  &c.,  multiplying  which  by  the  divisor  gives  DA'a-"+DB'a-»-i 
-j-DCar*"*"',  dec.,  the  original  dividend,  the  multiplier  of  each  power  of  a;  in 
which  is  evidently  divisible  by  D.  Q.  £.  D. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  a  conmion  divisor,  independent  of  the  letter  a,  of  the  two  quantities 

h  (t«*-cfl^+6»a— c«a+6*— 2ftc+«^  and 

J3a8_36»ca»+36c«a»— c»a'+6^a«— c*<z«+6*a—c»a+6»— 3Mc+3&c«— c». 
CoUectmg  together  in  the  first  of  these  two  quantities  the  multipliers  of  cfi  and 
a,  and  observing  that  b^ — 26c-|-c'  is  the  square  of  h — c,  we  have 

(b — c)a«+ (&a— ca)a+  (h  — c)», 
and  from  the  second  by  a  similar  process, 

(6— c)»a»+(6*— c<)d»+(&»— c»)a+(6— c)'. 

The  multipliers  of  the  different  powers  of  a  in  the  two  quantities  are,  there- 
fore, h — c,  6* — c*,  {b — c)*,  (6 — c)',  b* — c*,  and  6* — c*.  The  only  number 
which  will  divide  them  all  is  their  common  divisor  b — c,  which  is,  therefore, 
the  answer  required. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 

(b  — c)a«— 26  (b  — c)a+5«(&— c)  and 

(69— c«)a«—  6«(6«— c«). 
Here  the  common  divisor,  independent  of  a,  is  b — c;  suppressing  which,  we 
have  left  the  two  quantities 

cfi^2ba  -|-5>and 
(b  +c)(a«— 6«). 
Suppressing  the  factor  (6-|-c)  not  common  to  both,  we  shall  find  the  common 
divisor  of  these  last  two  quantities  to  be  a — &,  and  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  the  two  original  quantities  is 

(b'-^e)  {a — b)  or  ab^^ac — ft*+6c. 

The  laocesi  of  the  inrocets  for  finding  a  greatest  oommon  divisor  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  quantities  being  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  each  division 
leads  to  a  remainder  of  a  degree  inferior  to  the  divisor.  When  the  polynomials  contain 
many  terms  of  the  same  degree,  a  precaution  is  necessary,  without  which  this  reduction 
would  not  always  obtain,  which  consists  in  uniting  aU  these  terms  under  a  single  multiplier. 

Let  there  be  the  two  polyitomials ; 

I  write  Uiem  thus : 

A=a^-f-(y-f-l)*»— (ya— 9y)a?— y»  +y» 

B=r  (y +l)xt-|.(y«-|-y  +1)^-^- 
The  first  term,  rr*,  not  being  divisible  hy  (y-f-l)a^,  on  account  of  &e  factor  y4~^>  ^  Imow 
(Prop,  above),  that  if  a  quantity  is  arranged  like  the  preceding,  every  divisor  of  this  quantity, 
independent  of  x,  must  divide  separately  the  moltiplier  of  each  power  of  x.  From  this  it 
follows  that  y-j-1  has  no  common  factor  with  B,  because,  if  it  had.  this  factor  would  bs 
ibcmd  in  y^-f-y-f-l  snd  in  y ;  but  it  is  evident  that  y  has  no  factor  common  with  y-|-l. 
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We  can  then  mnlCiply  A  by  y-^l  witiioat  affecting  the  common  divuror  sought ;  and  as 
it  would  be  neceaaaty  to  multiply  again  by  y-\-l,  we  multiply  at  once  by  (^-f-l)'?  ^ 
j^-^iy-^-l.*    In  thia  manner  we  arriTo  at  the  remainder 

R=(— y«— y3+y«)a^y«— y^-fy*- 
Before  passing  to  the  second  division,  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  in'B>  the  factors  oom> 

mon  to  the  multipliers  of  the  powers  of  x.  But  the  two  parts  of  R  are  evidently  divisible 
by  — y* — ^"i"^*  '^^  *^^  ^'  simplification  there  remains  x-{-y.  We  can  then  take 
x-^y  for  a  divisor,  and  as  the  division  is  effected  exactly,  it  follows  that  die  common  di- 
visor sought  is  x-f-y* 

The  process  is  not  always  so  easy.  To  develop  the  general  method  to  be  pursued  in 
such  cases,  let  us  consider  the  polynomials  A  and  B,  which  contain  two  letters,  x  and  y. 
Take  first  the  greateat  monomial  common  divisor  of  the  terms  of  A ;  let  a  be  this  divisor, 
and  A'  the  quotient  of  A  by  a :  we  shall  have  A=:aA'.  Arrange  A  according  to  the  pow- 
ers of  x,  taking  care  to  collect  all  the  terms  containing  a  same  power  of  this  letter,  and  let 
na  suppose,  for  example,  tiiat  we  have 

A'=La^+Ma;-|-N. 

All  the  factors  of  A^,  independent  of  x,  must  be  factors  of  the  qaantities  L,  M,  N,  which 
multiply  the  different  powers  of  x.  These  quantities  containing  only  the  single  lottery,  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  their  greatest  common  divisor ;  let  ns  name  this  divisor  aft  &nd  the 
qootient  of  A'  by  of,  A."\  we  shall  have  A'^o^A'^  and,  consequently, 

X=iaafX". 

a  will  be  the  product  of  the  monomial  factors  of  A,  a'  the  product  of  the  polynomial  fac- 
tors which  do  not  contain  x,  and  Af^  the  product  of  the  factors  which  contain  x. 

Let  us  efibct  the  same  decomposition  of  die  polynomial  B,  and  let 

B=/?/yB". 

Then  I  determine  the  greateat  common  divisor  of  the  monomials  a  and  /?,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  polynomials  €^  and  ^,  which  contain  only  the  letter  y ;  and  if  I  can  also  find  that 
of  the  polynomials  A''^  and  B'^  which  contain  y  and  x,  I  ahall  have  three  quantities,  the 
product  of  which  will  be  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  A  and  B. 

But  I  say  that  we  can  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  quantities  A"  and  W\  in 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  calculus  as  the  preceding  examples.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that, 
these  quantities  having  no  longer  eitiier  monomial  factors  or  polynomial  independent  of  x, 
it  will  be  proper  to  multiply  the  partial  dividends  of  the  first  division  by  tiie  polynomial 
which  ii  placed  before  the  highest  power  of  re  in  the  divisor,  and  that  we  shaU  thus  arrive 
at  a  remainder  of  a  degree  less  in  x  tiian  the  divisor.  It  will  be  easy  to  take  from  this  re- 
mainder all  the  monomial  factors  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  jKilynomial  factors  inde- 
pendent of  X,  and  then  proceed  to  a  second  division,  taking  for  a  divisor  this  remainder  sim- 
plified. We  operate  as  in  the  first;  then  we  pass  to  the  third,  and  continuing  always  in 
this  manner,  we  are  sure  of  arriving  finally  at  a  remainder  zero,  or  independent  of  x. 

In  the  first  case  the  quantities  A^'  and  W^  have,  for  greatest  common  divisor,  the  divisor 
of  the  last  division. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  finding  of  a  common  divisor,  when  the  polynomials  contain 
two  letters,  depends  upon  finding  it  when  they  contain  one ;  so  the  case  where  they  con- 
tain three  depends  upon  that  where  they  contain  two,  and  so  on,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  letters. 

There  is,  tiierefore,  no  case  in  which  the  common  divisor  can  not  be  found  by  the  above 
rules. 

THE  LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE. 

32.  We  have  already  defined  a  multiple  of  a  quantity  to  be  any  quantity 

that  contains  it  exactiy ;  and  a  common  mtdtiple  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  a 

quantity  that  contains  each  of  them  exactly. 

*  Let  N  be  the  dividend,  J)  the  divisor,  c  the  coefficient  of  tiie  first  term  of  the  divisor. 
Multiplying  by  the  square  of  this  coefficient,  the  dividend  becomes  c^N.  The  first  term  of 
the  quotient  will  contain  the  first  power  of  e.  Multiplying  the  ^idiole  divisor  by  this  term 
of  the  quotient,  every  term  of  the  product  will  contain  the  firat  power  of  <;,  and  the  whole 
product  may  be  represented  by  eP.  Subtracting  this  fixun  tiie  dividend,  the  remainder  is 
c*N — cPf  every  term  of  which  oontaios  c,  and,  therefore,  its  first  term  is  ready  for  division 
without  multiplying  again  by  e. 
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The  least  common  muUiple,  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is,  therefore,  the  least 
quantity  that  contains  each  of  them  exactly. 

>  N.B.  The  least  common  multiple  must,  from  its  nature,  contain  all  the  factors 
in  either  of  the  quantities. 

?»3>  To  find  the  least  comm,on  multiple  of  two  quantities. 

(1)  Divide  the  product  of  the  two  proposed  quantities  by  their  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  and  the  quotient  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  these  quanti- 
ties ;  or  divide  one  of  the  quantities  by  their  greatest  common  measure,  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other. 

Let  a  and  b  be  two  quantities,  d  their  greatest  common  measure,  and  m 
their  least  common  multiple ;  then  let 

a=shd,  and  bs=kd ; 
and  since  d  is  the  greatest  conunon  measure,  k  and  k  can  have  no  common 
factor,  and  hence  their  least  common  multiple  is  kk ;  therefore,  hkd  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  hd  and  kd ;  hence, 

,,,     hkd^     hdxkd     axh     ah  ^   „   ^ 

^=^*^=-J-=— ^=-5"=7  ^-  ^-  ^' 

(2)  Also,  the  least  common  multiple  is  composed  of  the  highest  powers  of  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  the  given  quantities. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  2ah:  and  So^z*. 

_-  ah     2a«j:x8a'r»         ,  .      , 

iiere  m=-^= — =:8aV=  least  common  multiple ; 

or,  by  (2),  the  two  quantities  being  2a^x  and  ^a^jfi,  ^cfix^  is  the  /.  c.  m. ;  be- 
cause 2^  is  the  highest  power  of  2,  a^  the  highest  power  of  a,  and  2^  the 
highest  power  of  x,  in  either  of  the  given  quantities. 

(2)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  4a:«(a*— y«)  and  12i*(2»— y'). 
Here  </=:4a:*(x — y),  and,  therefore,  we  have 

or,  m=12x»+12j«y— 12x*y'— 12ary ; 

or,  the  two  given  quantities  being  2'a:*(r+y)(x — y)  and  2'.3a:'(ar — y)(^+ary 

+y»),  the  L  c.  m.  is  2« .  3r»(ar4-y)(x— y)(x»4-^+y')« 

(3)  Find  the  least  conmion  multiple  of  jfi'\-2xy'\'y^  and  afi — jy*. 
Here  <f =x-|-y,  and,  therefore,  we  get 

a        :^+2Ty+^ 

"*=3-^= — I+i — .(^-^) 

=ix{x-\-y)  (x" — ^)=  lo^t  common  multiple 
or,  the  two  given  quantities  being  (x-|-y)'  and  x(x-|-y)  (x~y),  the  I.  c.  m.  is 

(4)  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  x* — 52:'-|-9x'— 7x-|-2,  and 
r«-.6-c«+8a;— 3? 

By  the  process  for  finding  the  greatest  common  measure,  we  find 

c;=r»— 3a:«+3x— 1 

•••  '^=-x»-3^+3x-l-(^-^^+^-^) 
=:(ar— 2)  (x*— 62:«+8z— 3) 

=>z<^—2r*— 6x^-1-200:^— 19x-|- 6,  the  least  common  multiple. 

F  — 
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(5)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a^—Zab+h*  and  a*^b*. 

(6)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a'— &^  and  a'-j-i^. 

(7)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a:* — y«  and  a^ — y*. 

(8)  Fmd  the  least  common  multiple  of  ^—8^4*7  and  ^'4''^^ — 3* 

ANSWERS. 

(5)  (a^h)  (a*^h<).  (7)  (x+y)  (2?-y»). 

(6)  (a— 6)  {a^+¥).  (8)  y3— 67y+56. 

34.  Every  common  multiple  of  two  quantities^  a  and  b,  is  a  mvltiple  of  m, 
their  least  common  multiple. 

For  let  m'  be  a  common  multiple  of  a  and  h,  then,  because  m'  is  greater 
than  m,  if  we  suppose  that  m'  is  not  a  multiple  of  m,  we  have,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed scheme, 

m)  m'  (k 
m'=:^m-|-A:  ...  (1)  Am 

m' — km:=zJc  ...  (2)  /:=  remainder. 

Now  the  remainder  k  is  always  Jess  than  m  the  divisor ;  hence,  since  a  and 
h  measure  m  and  m',  it  is  evident  that  a  and  5  measure  m' — km,  or,  by  (2),  k ; 
therefore,  A;  is  a  conunon  multiple  of  a  and  6,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  less 
than  m,  the  least  common  multiple,  which  is  absurd ;  hence  the  supposition 
diat  m'  is  not  a  multiple  of  m  is  false,  or  m'  is  a  multiple  of  m> 

35.  To  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  three  or  more  quandties. 

Let  a,  h,  c,  dy  &c.,  be  the  proposed  quantities ; 

find  m,  the  least  common  multiple  of  a  and  h  ; 

find  m', .    c  and  m ; 

find  m", d  and  m' ; 

&;c.  &c. 

Then,  since  every  multiple  of  a  and  6  is  a  multiple  of  m,  their  least  common 
multiple  (34),  the  quantity  sought,  x,  is  a  multiple  of  m ;  but  x  also  is  by  hy- 
pothesis a  multiple  of  c ;  therefore,  x  is  a  multiple  of  both  c  and  m,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  (34)  a  multiple  of  m' ;  but  x  is  a  multiple  of  d  and  m\  and,  therefore^ 
of  m'^ ;  hence  x  can  not  be  less  than  m'\  and,  therefore,  m"  is  the  least  com- 
mon multiple. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  2aS  Ac^b^,  and  6db^. 
Here,  taking  2a'  and  4a®6*,  we  find  d=z2a*,  and,  therefore, 

ab     2a«x4^6»     ^  ^^. 

^=-5-=-^S ^^^'^•- 

Again,  taking  m,  or  4(z^6S  and  Gab*,  we  find  dss2ab^;  hence 

C7»     6ayx4a»6«  . 

w's=--7-= — Q-Tj ==120*6'=  answer  required. 

Or,  the  three  given  quantities  being  2a',  230^6',  and  2 .  3a&',  the  Z.  c.  m.,  by 
33 .  (2),  is  2* .  3a»6«. 

(2)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a— r,  a'— x*,  and  cfi^a^. 
Taking  a — x  and  cfi-^jfi,  we  have  d=a — x;  and  hence 

ab     a — x 
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*  /- 

Again,  taking  a^^s?  and  a'— z*,  w6  find  d=:a-^x;  hence 

cm     (a»— r»)(a«— a:8)     ,    .     ,,  ,     ^v  t_. 

m'=-j-=^ ^=(a+a:)(a' — 2*)=  answer  sought 

Or,  the  three  given  quantities  being  (a— x),  (a— a:)(a+x),  and  (a— x)(a»+aa: 
+2«),  the  least  common  multiple  is  (a— a:)(a4-x)(a"+<u:+a*). 

(3)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  15a^6',  12a^,  and  6a'&. 

(4)  Fmd  the  least  common  multiple  of  6a«x»(a— x),  8x3({3t»— x*),  and  12 
(a— x)«. 

(5)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  x»— x«y — xy«+y»,  x»— x«y+xy«— y», 
and  X* — y^. 

(6)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  (a+6)',  (a«— 6«),  (a— 6)S  and  fl» 

(7)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  45,  50,  and  75,  or  3* .  5,  2 . 5",  and 
3.5«. 


ANSWERS. 


(3)  60a»&». 

(4)  24a«x'(a— x)(a«— x8). 
(6)  x«— xy*— x^+y». 


(6)  (a+5)(a«— 69)«. 

(7)  3«.2.5»=460. 


OF  ALGEBRAIC  FRACTIONS. 

36.  ALeEBRAic  fractions  differ  in  no  respect  from  arithmetical  fractions,  and 
all  the  rules  for  the  latter  apply  equally  to  the  former.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  repeat  the  rules,  adding  a  few  examples  of  the  application  of  each.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  operations  with  regard  to  frac- 
tions are  founded  upon  tiie  three  following  principles : 

1.  In  order  to  multiply  a  fraction  by  any  number ^  we  must  multiply  the 
numerator,  or  divide  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  that  number  * 

2.  In  order  to  divide  a  fraction  by  any  number,  we  must  divide  the  numera- 
tor, or  multiply  the  denominator  ofthefrtiction  by  thai  number. 

3.  The  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  changed,  if  we  multiply  or  divide  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number, — See  (17,  Note). 

REDUCTION  OP  FRACTIONS. 
I.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

37.  Rule. — Divide  both  numerator  and.  denominator  by  their  greatest  eomr 
mon  measure,  and  the  result  unll  be  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

When  the  numerator  and  denominator  are,  one  or  both  of  them,  monomialst 
their  greatest  conounon  factor  is  immediately  detected  by  inspection ;  thus, 

d^bc       d^bxc       c 


So,  also. 


6a«fe«"~a«6x56"~56 
02*         xxox        ax 


=:rT  in  its  lowest  terms. 


in  its  lowest  terms. 


ax+^     x(a+x)     a+x 
If,  however,  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  polynomials,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two 
algebraic  quantities,  developed  in  a  former  article.     Thus,  let  it  be  required  to 
reduce  the  following  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms : 
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6a»--6fl»y+ 2ay" — 2^* 
I2a»— 16ay+3y«     ' 
The  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  terms  of  this  fraction  was  found  at 
page  37  to  be  a — y ;  therefore,  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
this  quantity,  we  obtain  as  our  result  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms ;  or, 

6g«+2y« 
12a— 3y ' 

In  like  manner,  taking  the  fraction  — -T . -_,  the  greatest 

*  6a<+4a»6  — 9a«63— 3a^+26*  * 

common  measure  of  the  two  terms  is  found  to  be  2a^-|-2a5 — &* ;  and,  dividing 

both  numerator  and  denominator  by  this  quantity,  the  reduced  fraction  is 

2a»— 2fl6+  6« 

3a«—  a6— 26«' 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

2r»— 16x— 6 

(1)  Reduce     ,^       _^q  to  its  lowest  terms. 

.  V  T>   .  48r»+36j*— 15  .     , 

(2)  Reduce  ^A^^^l^^^lSx^G  ^  '^  ^'*^*''*  ^™'- 

20a?<+a*— .1 

(3)  Reduce  ^e  .  ,  e-a 7  to  its  lowest  terms. 

'  2ox*-|-5Jr— a:— 1 

(4)  Reduce  -zn mr — z r^ to  its  lowest  terms. 

m^ — 2mn 

4a(a+3M 
to  Its  lowest  terms.  Ans.  ^^,,  . — r^. 

38.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  when  the  polynomials  which  form 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  which  can  be  decomposed  are  not 
very  complicated,  we  are  enabled  by  a  little  practice  to  detect  the  conunon 
factor  and  effect  the  reduction  vnthout  performing  the  operation  of  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure,  which  is  generally  a  tedious  process.  The  results 
to  which  we  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the  end  of  algebraic  division 
(see  page  30)  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  simplifications  of  this  nature. 

Thus,  for  example : 

33^+3x1/^        3jy(ar+y)        3jy(r+y) xy_ 

3x»+6a:y+3y«-  3(x+y)«  ''Hx+y)(x+y)''x+y 

a«_6«  (a-^h)(a+h)     a+b 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


a«— 2a6+6«""      (a— 6)»     "~a— 6' 

5fl»+10fl«6+5g6«     5a(a^+2ab+h^)     5a{a+hy    S(a+b) 
•8a»+8a«6        """      Sa^{a+b)       ""8a«(a+6)'~     8a     ' 

a»— x*  (a«+az+2«)(a— ar)     d^+ax+j* 

a*— 2ax+^""  (a— x)«  ""      a—x 

ac+bd+ad+bc       (a+b)c+{a+b)d      (c+d){a+b)       r+<f 
af+2bx+2ax+bf-'(a+b)f+2x(a+b)''{f+2x)(a+b)-^f+2x' 
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6ac+l0hc+9ad+l5hd_M^c+Zd)+5h{2c+3a)_{Za+:}h){2c+3d) 
^^^'       6c^+9cd^2c^3d'~ ""  Sc^'c+Sci)— C2c+3t/)  "  (3c— lX2c+3J) 
3a+55 


3c-.  1 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


ecx+12cy'-10dx'^15dy     Ac-^Sd' 

II.  To  reduce  a  mixed  quantity  to  an  improper  fraction, 

39.  Rule. — Multiply  the  ititegral  part  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction, 
and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator  ttnth  its  proper  sign ;  then  the  result 
placed  over  the  denominator  toill  give  the  improper  fraction  required.    Thus, 

,  ^  a  a^-h 

a«— 3:«     cfl+3fi+a*^:x!^        2a* 

.^.     _        _     aic— c«{i— 2c<3?"     abe+d*d+2ahd+2cd*+ahe'^c^d--'2cd^ 
(3)  ah+cd+ ^^^ = —7+22 

2ahc+2abd 
"^  c+2d 

_  2ab(c+d) 

■"  c+2d 

b^^d^^a*     26c+6«+c«—g«     (6+c)«— a» 
^^^  ^+       26c       "~  26c  "        26c        ' 

40.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  a  fraction  has  the  sign  — ,  it  signifies 
that  the  whole  fraction  is  to  be  subtracted ;  the  negatiye  sign,  therefore,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  applies  to  the  numerator  alone ;  when  the  numerator 
k  a  pdynomial,  the  negative  sign  extends  to  all  its  terms ;  the  bcu*  which  sepa- 
rates the  numerator  from  the  denominator  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vinculum,  and 
if  it  have  the  negative  sign  before  it,  when  removed,  all  the  signs  of  the  numer- 
ator must  be  changed. 

,  ^         6     a — 6 

(6)  1—- = . 

^  '        a        a  • 

,  ^        ef    cd — ef 

<«)  '^-d — d^- 

a*^2ab+h*     g«+6«--.(g»~2g6+6«)       2a6 

5a^.c«_a«     26c—(6«+c«— a«) 
W  1-        267""=  26^^ 

aa,.(6a— 26c+c«) 
""  26c 

aa^(6~c)« 
•"        26c       • 
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(9)  :c»+2:ry+y» |J^  -^- 

2y(32:»+y«) 


2mn' — Sp^n     m'n — mp^+mn' — npq — (2mn* — 2pqn) 
(10)  mn— p^— ; =s ZTT"! 

m?n — mpq — mn'^'\'pqn 
mn{tn — n)  — ^jp^(m — n) 


(mn— jp^)(m — n) 


III.  To  reverse  this  process,  or  to  reduce  an  improper  fraction  to  a  mixed 
quantity. 

KuL£. — Divide  the  numerator  hy  the  denominator ;  the  quotient  obtained^  a: 
far  as  practicable,  will  be  the  entire  part,  and  the  remainder,  set  over  the  de- 
nominator, toill  be  the  fractional  part.  Then  the  two,  joined  together  with  th^ 
proper  sign,  wiUform  the  mixed  quantity  required.    Thus, 

(12)  ■-5-=«+x+- 


a — X         •      '  a — X 
20ar»— 101+4  4 

..  .V  p'+ipq+f-r-s  r+s 

(") ^4:^^ =^+«-J+i- 

(15)  '"'(»>--»;)+3m»-3«n.^^  3 

IV.  To  reduce  fractions  to  others  equiv<dent,  and  having  a  common  denomi' 
nator. 

41.  Rule. — Multiply  each  of  the  numerators,  separately,  into  all  the  denomi- 

nfltors,  except  its  own,  for  the  new  numerators,  and  all  the  denominators  to- 

getherfor  a  common  denominator. f 

a         c 
Thus,  reduce  t*  and  -j  to  equivalent  fi'actions  having  a  common  denominator. 

a  X  ^  is  the  new  numerator  of  the  first, 
c  X  &  is  the  new  numerator  of  the  second, 

&  X  ^  is  the  common  denominator ; 

ad         be 
Therefore,  the  fractions  required  are  rr  and  j-^. 

I  -        ■ 

*  The  rationale  of  the  aboTe  examples  is  given  in  the  note  on  ^e  next  page. 

t  The  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction  will  thus  be  multiplied  by  the  same 

number,  "viz.,  the  product  of  the  other  denominatora,  and,  consequently,  iti  value  wUl  be  un« 

changed. 
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^   ^       a  c  e  g  k  m  _ 

Reduce  t»  j*  ri  t»  Tt  ""i  to  a  common  denommator. 
o  a  J    n   I    n 

f^,  g^.  1^,  1^  ^,  g^  are  the  fraction,  required. 
bdfhln  hdfhln  hdfhln    hdfkln    bdfkln    hdffUn 

1-4-x  l-4-^  l~\-x^ 
Reduce      '    ,  — E — ,  —I- — ,  to  a  common  denominator. 

1— a:  1— x"  1— r^ 

(l+a:)(l-3:«)(l~x»)    (l+3:«)(l-x)(l>::r«)  (l+2»)(l-3r)(l~3:«)    ^  ^^ 

(l-.a:)(l— a:«)(l— a:*/   (l^x)(l—x')(l^x')'  (1— a:)(l-.a:=)(l— a:»)' 
fractions  recjuired. 

ADDITION  OF  FRACTIONS. 
42.  Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator^  add  the  numera' 
tors  together,  and  subscribe  the  common  denominator.     Thus, 
a     c     ad     be     ad'\'bc 
^^^  6+3=W+M=     bd    ' 

a     m    p     x^anqy     mbqy     pbny     xbnq 
^  '  6"*  n  '  j"*  y      bnqy^  bnqy*  bnqy"*  bnqy 

anqy  •■\'mbqy'\'pbny'\-xbnq 
bnqy 
ace      adfjfi     cbfx*     ebdx^ 
^^)  bx^d^'^fi^'^bSJjfi'^bdj^'^'bdfifi 

adfjfi+bcfx* +bde3^ 
—  bdfifi 

^^  1— x«"^l+r»"*(l— 2«)(l+a:«)"T"(l-.2«)(l+x») 

(l+3^)«+0-a^)« 
-    (l-a:8)(l+a-) 
2(1 +ar*) 


1— ar* 

1  1 1— a:  1+x 

^  ^  l+x+l— x""(l+.T)(l— x)"'"(l+a:)(l— a:) 

1— x+l+x 


-.(l+x)(l-r) 


""1— X*' 

SUBTRACTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 
43.  Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  subtract  the 
numerator  or  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  fractions  to  be  subtracted,  from 
the  numerator  or  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  others,  and  subscribe  the  com- 
mon denominator,* 

a     c     ad     be     ad — be 
^'  6""5"62""63~     bd     ' 

'  5  '  n      \q     y)      bnqy  *  bnqy      bnqy     bnqy 

anqy  +  mbqy  — pbny-^xbnq 
""  bnqy 

*  The  rolei  for  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractionfl  foUow  firam  the  general  principle  that 
qoantitiei  to  be  added  or  sabtracted  mast  be  of  the  lame  denomination. 
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a       c        e        g      adfhjfi      bcfhi*       htdhx'      hdfgofi 

adfhx^  -\-bcfhj^  -^bedhx    --bdfg 
—  bdfkx^  ' 

a+b     a-^b     (a+ft)*— (a— 6)« 


(4) 


a  — 6     a-\-b         (a+b){a — b) 

4ab 


^^  1— x«     l+a:«— (1— a:«)(l  +  ^*)     (1— x'^)(l+i«) 

-    (l-x"^)(l+i«) 


1— a:* 


(6)  -L_l=«--i 


(7) 


44.  When  the  deDominators  of  the  fractions  which  it  is  required  to  reduce 
have  a  common  multiple  less  than  their  continued  product,  the  result  will  fre- 
quently be  much  simplified  by  finding  this  least  common  multiple,  and  then 
reducing  the  fractions  to  their  least  common  denominator  by  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  the  least  com- 
mon multiple,  divided  by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 
Thus,  if  we  are  required  to  reduce  the  foDowing  fractions : 

a — 3r     3a — hx     3a — bx 
""4^+      5       ^     20     • 

The  least  common  multiple  of  4  and  5  is  20,  the  denominator  of  the  third 
fraction ;  therefore  the  fractions,  when  reduced  to  their  least  common  denomi- 
nator, are 

6a— 15a:     12a— 20ar     3a— &r     5a— 15x+12a— 20ar-|-3a— 5x 
20      "^"       20         '      20      ""  20 

20a— 40j: 


""        20 
=ra— 2ar. 


So,  also,  in 


27— 9x     5x+2     61     2r+5     29+4r     5— 37r 


^■^      4  6  12"''     3      "I"     12  12     ' 

the  least  common  multiple  of  3,  4,  6  is  12,  which  will  be  the  least  common  de- 
nominator, and  the  above  fractions  become 

12r     81  — 27x     lOx+4     61      8x+20     294-4x     5— 37x 

"12""'"      12  12      ""12"'       12       '       12      "~     iT"' 

Or, 

12X+81— 27x— lOx— 4— 61 4-8z+20+294-4x— 54-37t_24t+60 

'  12  ""      i2~ 

=:2ar+5. 
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MULTIPLICATION  OF  FBACTIONS. 
45.  Rule. — Multiply  all  the  numerators  together  for  a  new  numerator,  and 
aU  the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator.    Thus,* 
,  ,  a     c      ac 

a     m     p     X    ampx 
<^)  b^n^q^y'^bii^' 

/ox  ?±iv.iZ:/^.  *±i      y^y     (a+h){e^f){k+l){p^q) 
^"^f  c+d^g--h^m-^n^  r+s^(c+d)(g'--h)(m^n)(r+sy 

a      h       c       d       e       abode        a 


^^"^  bx^ caf'^ ds^^ ex*^ f3*^bcdefx^'^ fs^^' 

DIVISION  OF  FBACTIONS. 

46.  Rule. — Invert  the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  MuUipUcation.\ 
,^^  a     c    a    d    ad  ^      ^    c    ad    acd    a 

(^)  bn=b^'e=^'  ^^^^  d^bi^bTd^'V 

/ON  ^±1  .'^-/     ^+^^g-^     (fl+ft)(g-^) 
^  ^  c+d-^ g^h-  c+d^  e•^f-(cJtd)(e•^f)' 
g*— t*       ^  3*'\'bx         g*—6*  x^b 

"■(a«— 26x+6«)(z«+6x) 

""     (x— 6)«.x.(a:+6) 

(x+6)(x— 6)(a:«+6«)(x— ft) 
"~      x(z— 6)(x— 6)(x+6) 


47.  JUt^ce^neottf  jEZxamp2e«  in  ^  operations  performed  in  Algtbrak  Frac 
tions. 

3a     ^     X     A2aey+35bfy^Qbex 
^^)  46"^8«""7y""  666iy 

2a      5(y     deg     16abc+  IScdf^Adeg 
^^'  Zbc'^Wc^Wd^'^  24^?  • 

('x^.     f     ^\^     eefg(e^f)^3g*+2r^^ 
(3)  «-y-2«/+3^^-  eefg 

a        c  d        a — cx+rfx'+* 


*  To  nmltiply  a  qaantity  by  the  fraction  I,  for  initance,  im  to  take  it  u  many  timei  ai  is 
ezpTMsed  by  this  multiplier,  that  ij,  two  tliirdfl  of  a  time,  or  to  take  two  tfairdi  of  it^ 
which  is  done  by  dividing  it  by  3,  and  multiplying  by  3.  If  the  moltiplkand  be  a  fraction, 
thui  ia  done,  aa  haa  been  before  ihown  (17,  Note),  by  multiplying  its  mmerator  by  9,  and 
itg  deaominator  by  3,  which  aoooida  with  the  role  above  given. 

t  This  rale  depends  upon  the  pxinciple  that  the  diviiory  maltipiied  by  the  qootlent^  moat 
pcodnoe  the  dividend. 

D 
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'      5«c— 5a5«c+a»     2a5»— ft<*+3a&c«— a» 
(5)  c+2ab-^3ac^ t^-ftT^^ ^=6^^ ' 

(^)  -T 2-=^- 

13a— 56     7a— 26     3a     89a— 556 
<®)        4  6  y-      60       • 

3a— 46     2a— 6— c     15a— 4c     85a— 206 
^^)  ~7~""        3        "•"      i2~^       84       • 

a     a— 36     a«— 6«— a6     ac<f— 46«+a« 
^^^)  6+"12"+       6^5       -         6c(i 

a»  a6    ■     __6 a»+a6«+6» 

W  (a+6)«"(a+6)«+i+6-~    (a+i)'    ' 

3  3  1  1— r  l+r+3:» 

'       ^^^)  4(1— x)»"^8(l— a:)"'"8(l+x)"'4(l+a:«)""l— X— a:*+a?^ 
a«+6«    a— 6         a«+6« 
t^^)  a«— 6«^a+6— a«+2a64-6«' 

3:*- 9r+20     ga- 13t+42     a«— llar+28  ^ 
^  ^)      x«— 6x     ^      a:«— 5i      ""  x" 

a«+3j;+2      a:a-f5a:+4      a:+2  ^ 
^     '  2«+2x+l^x«+7x+12"x+3' 

/ifix  ^^^     (ad+hc)fk 
•^     ^  £  .  ^-(«^+/g)6cr 


^    ^  a+6^a— 6     ^ 

(")  J b_='' 

a — 6     a+6 

a+x     a — X 
a— x+a+x^a«+x*^ 
^     '  a+x     a — X       2ax 
a— X     a-|-x 

n— 1 

(19)  — £i=n. 
1  — 


(20) 


n+1 

o^- a«x4-ax"— X*  a«— x* 

a» — a'^x+a'xa — o'x'+ax* — x*     cfi — sfi 

fl«+x» 


•a*+a«x«+x*' 


*  Thef  e  examples  admit  of  the  application  of  the  fonnalafl  at  the  top  of  page  30 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  POWERS,  AND  THE  EXTRACTION 
OF  ROOTS  OF  ALGEBRAIC  QUANTITIES. 

48.  We  begin  by  coosideriDg  the  case  of  monomials,  and,  in  order  to  sim- 
plify the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  shall  first  treat  of  the  formation  of  the 
square  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  only,  and  then  proceed  to  gener- 
alize our  reasonings  in  such  a  mann^cyis  to  embrace  powers  and  raots  of  any 
degree  whatsoever. 

Definition. — The  square  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which, 
when  multiplied  by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the 
square  root  of  a'  is  a,  because  a,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  a' ;  the 
square  root  of  (a-f-6)*  is  a-|-6,  because  a-|-6,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  pro- 
duces (a-|-5)' ;  in  like  manner,  8  is  the  square  root  of  64, 12  of  144,  and  so  on. 
The  process  of  finding  the  square  root  of  any  quantity  is  called  the  extT<iction 
of  the  square  root. 

The  extraction  of  the  square  root  is  indicated  by  prefixing  the  symbol  V  to 
the  quantity  whose  root  is  required.  Thus,  V^  signifies  that  the  square  root 
of  o^  is  to  be  extracted ;  '^Z a^'\-2ah^h*j  or  •\/(<^'+^^^+^0t  signifies  that  the 
square  root  of  a'4-2a5-|-&^  is  to  be  extracted,  6cc. 

In  order  to  discover  the  method  which  we  must  pursue  to  extract  the  square 
root  of  a  monomial,  let  us  consider  in  what  manner  we  form  its  square.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  monomials, 

(5a*}pc)*=s5a^h^c  X  5a«6»c=25a<6«c«. 
So, 

(9ah^c^d*y=^9ah^(^d*  X  9ab^(?d*=Sla^b^d'^. 
And, 

( Ax'°y»z»'  -  -  -)3 = Ax"y»2^  -  -  -  x  Ax™y"2^  -  -  - = A'^fi'^y^^'z^  -  -  - ; 
i.  6.,  we  add  the  exponent  of  each  letter  of  the  given  monomial  to  itself. 

49.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  square  a  monomial,  we  must  square 
its  coefficient,  and  multiply  the  exponents  of  each  of  the  different  letters  hy  2. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  derive  the  square  root  of  a  monomial  from  its  square, 
we  must, 

I.  Extract  the  square  root  of  its  coefficient  according  to  the  rules  of  Arith- 
metic, 

II.  Divide  each  of  the  exponents  by  2. 
Thus,  we  shall  have 

-/64a«5*=8a»6». 
This  is  manifestly  the  true  result,  for 

(8a36«)«=:8«»6»  X  8a36«=64a«i*. 
Similarly,  ^ 

Here,  also, 
Again, 


V626fl«&»c«=25a6V». 
(26a5*c»)«=25a&*c»  X  26afcV=:625a«5»c«. 

5aV 


Also, 


V  26fl«p-»«c*<i-»=5a'p-«c«ei-»«=-5^. 


^  81a*"a:r*'"^2'P~* = 9a"a:""y*'2P~* . 
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Also, 

If  the  given  quantity  be  a  fraction,  extract  the  square  root  of  its  numerator 
nnd  denominator  separately.  This  rule  follows  from  that  for  multiplication 
of  fractions.    Thus, 

Also, 

64a«Pc*  "  8aPc«  ' 
Also, 

(a+a:)'AWy*""(a+x)fey 
Also, 


50.  It  appears,  from  the  preceding  rule,  that  a  monomtoZ  can  not  ft6  (he  square 
of  another  manamial  unless  its  coefficient  be  a  square  number,  and  the  exponents 
of  tiie  different  letters  all  even  numbers.  Thus,  98a&'*  is  not  a  perfect  square, 
for  98  is  not  a  square  number,  and  the  exponent  of  a  is  not  an  even  number. 
In  this  case  we  introduce  the  quantity  into  our  calculations  affected  with  the 
sign  </,  and  it  is  written  under  the  form  ^^9,ah\  Expressions  of  this  nature 
are  called  Surds,  or  Radicals  of  the  Second  Degree.* 

51.  Such  expressions  can  frequently  be  simplified  by  the  application  of  the 
following  principle :  The  square  root  of  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  these  factors.  Or,  in  algebraic  lan- 
guage,    _        _        _        _ 

Vabcd ^z'/ax  VbX  V^X  Vd 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  principle,  let  us  remark  that,  according  to  our 
definition  of  tlie  square  root  of  any  expression,  we  have 

( -^abcd' —yssabcd . 

Again^        _        .        _  _ 

iVax  Vbx  Vex  Vd"-Y=:(y/^yx(Vhyx{V'cyx{VdY"-f 

sszabcd '•"-'•• 

Hence,  since  the  squares  of  the  quantities  Vabcd — --,  and  V^*  V^' 
Vc .  y/d —  are  equal,  the  quantities  themselves  must  be  equal. 

This  being  established,  the  expression  given  above,  '/98a6^,  may  be  put 
under  the  form  ^^49&*x2a=  ^^496*  X  V2a,  but  V49i*  is  by  (Art.  49)  =75* ; 
hence 

'/986«a=  V49M  X  '/2a=76«  -/So. 
Similarly, 

'/46a«P^=  V9«'^<^X6W=  V9aWx  y/bbd 

=3a&c  V^^d. 

*  From  Uie  Lttin  surdus.  They  are  sometimefl  called  incommenfiinible,  baring  no  com- 
mon measure  with  nnity.  They  are  alao  called  irrational  becanae  their  ratio  with  nnity 
can  not  be  expreased  in  nttmben.  Fractioni  have  botii  a  common  measure  and  ratio  wiA 
nnity.  Thus  the  fraction  }  h«a  i  lor  a  cmnmnn  meaaore  with  unity,  and  its  ratio  with  uii. 
ty  is  I.  t  Thifl  follows  from  (10,  IIL,  note). 
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So,  also, 


Also, 
Also, 
Ako, 
Abo, 
Also, 


V24a»6=2aV66. 


V54a»6»c=3a6  y/6abc. 


2  V8a*»+*6=4a'"  ^/2ah. 


3 '•TSp^^rslSp*^*  V3p. 
V    12a36    -"      2a      V  36 ""      a      V  T' 


In  general,  therefore,  in  order  to  simplify  a  monomial  radical  of  the  second 
degree,  separate  those  factara  which  are  perfect  squares^  extract  their  root  (Art 
49),  plau  the  product  of  ail  these  roots  before  the  radical  sign,  and  place  all 
those  factors  which  are  not  perfect  squares  under  the  radical  sign. 

In  the  expressions,  76' -/Sa,  Zabc^bbd,  I2ab*<fi'^6bcj  &c.,  the  quantities 
76*,  3a6c,  12a6'c^,  are  called  the  coefficients  of  ike  radical, 

52.  We  have  not  hitherto  considered  the  sign  with  which  the  radical  may 
be  affected.  But  since,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  the  solution  of  problems 
we  are  led  to  consider  monomials  affected  with  the  sign  — ,  as  well  as  the 
sign  -{•,  it'iB  necessary  that  we  should  know  how  to  treat  such  quantities. 
Now  the  square  of  a  monomial  being  the  product  of  the  monomial  by  itself,  it 
necessarily  foUows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  a  monomial,  its  square 
must  be  affected  with  the  sign  -f-  •  Thus,  the  square  of  -{-Sc^b^,  or  of  — 5a^6''', 
is  +25a*6«. 

Hence  we  conclude  that,  if  a  monomial  be  positive,  its  square  root  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative.  Thus,  \/9a*=4"3a*,  or  '^3a*,  for  either  of  these 
quantities,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  9a* ;  we  therefore  always  affect 
the  square  root  of  a  quantity  with  the  douUe  sign  ± ,  which  is  called  plus  or 
minus.    Thus,  '/9a<=±3a«,  VT44a«P?=±12a6V.» 

53.  If  the  monomial  be  affected  with  a  negative  sign,  the  extraction  of  its 
square  root  is  impossiUe,  since  we  have  just  seen  that  the  square  of  every 
quantity,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  essentially  positive.    Thus,  V — d« 

*  The  doable  lign  may  be  omitted,  being  always  uidentood  before  >/.  An  important 
propoaition,  not  ncaally  noticed,  sbonld  be  demonstrated  here ;  it  U,  that  the  qoumtity  A  has 
DO  other  square  root  than  the  two,  H-l/A  and  — |/A.  To  prove  this,  let  ns  observe  that 
the  different  square  roots  of  A  are  the  valaes  of  a;  in  the  eqaation  2^=A,  or  what  is  the 
same, 

afi — A^O. 

Instead  of  sfi — A,  we  may  write  a^ — (i/A)^ ;  then,  decomposing  this  diflbrence  into  two 
fiuston,  we  have 

af«— A=(»— /A)(a:+v'A). 
Under  this  form  we  perceive  that  every  valne  of  x  which  is  not  either  +1/^  ^  — V^» 
will  fail  to  render  either  of  these  two  factors  zero ;  then  it  will  not  render  tiie  product  2*— A 
zero ;  therefore  the  quantity  A  has  no  other  sqnare  root  dian  :^\/A^ 
t      The  square  root  of  a  qtianlity  ha$,  thereforet  two  values,  tchiiA  are  eqwd  with  contrary 
,'  signs,  and  it  has  no  other  values. 
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V  — 4a*y  y/  — 5,  are  algebraic  symbols  whicb  represent  operations  which  it  is 
impossible  to  execute.  Quantities  of  this  nature  are  called  imaginary  or  tm- 
possihle  quantiHeSj  and  are  symbols  of  absurdity  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  resolving  qua^tic  equations. 

By  an  extension  of  our  principlest  however,  we  perform  the  same  opera- 
tions upon  quantities  of  this  nature  as  upon  ordinary  surds.  Thus,  by  (Art. 
51), 

V— 4a«  =  V4a»x— 1 sny/la^-/^^  =2a-v/--l. 

V— 8fl»6=:-/2x4a«x6X— l=V4a»x  V^hx  •/— 1  =2/1^26 V—1- 

54.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  formation  of  powers  and  extraction 
of  roots  of  any  degree  in  monomial  algebraic  quantities. 

Definitioit. — The  cube  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  mul- 
tiplied twice  by  itself,  or  taken  three  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  pro- 
posed expression.  The  fourth,  or  HquadraU,  root  of  any  expression  is  that 
quantity  which,  multiplied  three  times  by  itself,  or  taken  four  times  as  a  fac- 
tor, will  produce  the  proposed  expression ;  and  in  general,  the  n^  root  of  any 
expression  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  (n — 1)  times  by  itself,  or  taken 
fi  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the  cube 
root  of  a^h^  is  ah,  because  ah,  multiplied  by  itself  twice,  or  taken  three  times 
as  a  factor,  produces  afih^',  for  the  same  reason,  (a-f-&)  is  the  6^  root  of 
(a-\-hy,  2  is  the  seventh  root  of  128,  and  so  on. 

55.  Let  it  be  required  to  form  the  fifth  power  of  2c^bK 

(2a»6«)»=r2a»6«  x  2a»6«  X  2a»i»  X  2a»6«  X  2a»6» 
=32a«iw. 
Where  we  perceive,  1^.  That  the  coefficient  has  been  raised  to  the  fifkh 
power ;  2^.  That  the  exponent  of  each  of  the  letters  has  been  multiplied  by  5. 
In  like  manner, 

(8a«i'c)»=8a«i»c  X  8a«ft»c  X  8a«ft»c 
=8*a«-»*+*&'+*+«c*+*+* 
=s512a*6»c». 
So,  also, 

(2a6»c»c£*)» =2afc«c»c£*  X  Zal^d'd*  X to  n  factors 

=2»a»6»°c*'c?*°. 
Hence  we  deduce  the  following  general 

HULE  TO  RAISE  A  MONOMIAL  TO  AKT  POWER. 

Raise  (he  numerical  coefficient  to  the  given  power,  and  muUiply  the  exponents 
of  each  of  the  letters  by  the  index  of  the  power  required.* 
And  hence,  reciprocally,  we  obtain  a 

RULE  TO  EXTRACT  THE  ROOT,  OF  ANT  DEGREE,  OF  A  MONOMIAL. 

1°.  Extract  the  root  of  the  numerical  coefficient  according  to  the  rules  of 
arithmetic. 
2?,  Divide  the  exponent  of  each  Utter  by  the  index  of  the  required  root. 
Thus,  

V64a«6v_=s4a»6c» 

Vl6tf«6"ci»rf*=2a«6»c<i£ 


*  When  a  quantity  ii  potitive,  all  iti  powen  are  poiitive ;  bat  if  it  ia  negative,  all  its 
<ven  powera  will  be  positive,  and  its  uneven  negative. 
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(1)  (2aftc)»=32a»&»<*. 

(2)  (3a«»iV)»=27a«i»V». 

(3)  (a-y»«P)«=:a*y»i». 

(4)  (^^  =^* 


(6)  (m«*«Xi>*'^X9^'*Xr*^)^=m*^**y^***5*''«^t^^^ 


k\  B         /vklB 


p  pa 

(7)  (x5)»=3r*i. 

£  q        Pi 

(8)  (y-)-=y-. 


a-*W5"*-^cP«"* 


(11)  ■  /32w*»*^     2mn' 


(12)  ^^ 
(13)!;^ 


BMJFi"^     B»*P2*i 


266        "^        2        ' 


When  the  root  to  be  extracted  is  of  an  uneven  degree,  the  ambiguous  sign 
db  should  be  understood  before  the  root. 

56.  By  the  rule  for  extracting  a  root,  we  perceive  that,  in  order  that  a 
monomia]  may  be  a  perfect  power  of  that  degree  whose  root  is  required,  its 
coefficient  must  be  a  perfect  power  of  that  degree,  and  the  exponent  of  each 
letter  must  be  divisible  by  the  index  of  the  root. 

When  the  monomial  whose  root  is  required  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  re- 
quired degree,  we  can  only  indicate  the  operation  by  placing  the  radical  sign 
V      before  the  quantity,  and  writing  within  it  the  index  of  the  root.    Thus, 
if  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  4a^fr^  the  operation  win  be  indi- 
cated by  writing  the  expression, 

V4a^. 
Expressions  of  this  nature  are  called  surdst  or,  irrational  qtumtities,  or  radi' 
eah  of  the  second,  third,  or  n**  degree,  according  to  the  index  of  the  root  re- 
quired. 

57.  We  can  frequently  simplify  these  quantities  by  the  application  of  the 
following  principle,  which  is  merely  an  extension  of  that  already  proved  in 
(Art.  51). 
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The  n^  root  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  is  equal  to  the  product 
oftherf^  roots  of  the  different  factors.    Or,  in  algebraic  langnage, 

V^hcd =  Vax  V6 X  V^X  VdX 

Raise  each  of  these  expressions  to  the  power  of  the  degree  a,  then 

(y/abcd y=abcd 

Again,  ^ 

(VaX\/ixV^XV5— )*=(Va)-X(V&)'X(Vc)-X(Vrf)'-— 

=^abcd . 


Hence,  since  the  n**  powers  of  the  quantities  S/abcd,  and  y/a.^h.^c, 
\fd are  equal,  the  quantities  themselves  must  be  equal. 

This  being  established,  let  us  take  the  expression  yh^aSk^i^^  whose  root 
can  not  be  exactly  extracted,  since  54  is  not  a  perfect  cube,  and  the  exponents 
of  a  and  c  are  not  exactly  divisible  by  3. 

We  have, 

(1)    V54a^yc«=V27x2Xq'XaXfc°Xc» 

=:V27X  Va'X  V6»X  V2ac» 
by  the  principle  just  proved, 

=3ai  V2a?. 
So,  also, 


(2)  V48a»&V=:Vl6x3Xa*Xax6*X£^X^_  _  _ 
=  V16X  Vf^X  V&»X  Vc*X  V3X  V«X  Vc« 
=2ai«cV3ac». 


(3)  Vl92a^2>c«=V64x3Xa»XaX6Xc^        _ 

=  V64xVaex  Vc^»X  VSX  V^X  ^1 
=2ac»V3a6. 

(4)  Vl92=4V3.* 


(5)  6V56a*fi*=10aftV7a6«. 

(6)  Vx^V^»-+is=a:«y-i2m  y7, 

(7)  s^^     '^^y  1/153 

(8)  J^!!2f^B^c^^. 

V        fn  V  m 

In  the  above  expressions,  the  quantities  3a&,  2a&"c,  2a(^,  &;c.,  placed  before 
the  radical  sign,  are  called  the  coefficients  of  the  radical. 

58.  There  is  another  principle  which  can  frequently  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  treating  these  quantities ;  this  is, 

The  m^  power  of  the  n**  poujer  of  any  qiuintity  is  equal  to  the  mn**  power  of 
that  quantity.    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 

*  A  good  way  of  separating  a  niimber  faito  &cton,  same  of  which  are  perfect  powersi  is 
to  try  perfect  powers  apon  it  as  divisors,  beginning  with  powers  of  the  lowest  namben. 
Tbas,  in  the  4th  example,  8,  tSie  cube  of  S,  will  divide  199,  and  the  qnotient  is  24  j  again,  8 
wUl  divide  S4»  and  the  original  nomber,  192,  may  be  pat  under  the  form  8X6X3:=64X3, 
and  the  cabe  root  wiQ  be  2X2X  {^3,  or  4^3.  The  cube  root  of  1080  may  be  iband  by  first 
dividing  by  S9,  and  that  qoodent  by  33,  or  27.    The  resnlt  is  ^23  XS^X  5=2X3^^^=6^. 
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For  we  have, 

And,  in  general, 

{a»{"»=a"X^Xa"Xa"---tom  factors; 

««— /|B+ 114* B+B--- to M  tanas  .  ^ 

•         sea-". 
And,  reciprocaUy, 

The  mn**  root  of  any  quantity  ia  equal  to  the  m*^  root  (>/*(*€  n*  root  of  that 
quantity.    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 


BBQ 


For,  let 

Kaiae  the  two  quantities  to  the  power  m, 

Vaasp"; 
Agsun,  raise  both  to  the  power  n. 

Extract  the  rnn^  root, 

But,  by  supposition, 


Hence,  as  often  as  the  index  of  the  root  is  a  number  composed  of  two  or 
more  factors,  we  may  obtain  the  root  required  by  extracting,  in  succession, 
the  roots  whose  indices  are  the  factors  of  that  number.    Thus, 

(1)  V4?=;'*Vla»t 

ssl^lyia*  by  the  above  principle, 
=  V"2a. 

(2)  V36a«6«=^\/36a«P 

=:y/eab. 

(3)  y256=:«p^=yi6=2. 

(4)  V32a*5»=  '/2ab. 

<5)  Vl6«*jy«2*^=  yAa^xfT?*^. 
(6)  In  general, 


w^a" 


s-^Vo* 


That  is  to  say,  When  the  index  of  the  radical  is  muUvplied  hy  a  certain 
number  n,  and  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  an  exact  n'*  power^  we 
can,  without  changing  the  value  of  the  radical,  divide  its  index  hy  n,  and  ex- 
tract the  n**  root  of  the  qtuintity  under  the  sign. 
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Thus, 


V25a*6«c«  =y5a*6c3, 


y27wi^'^»9p«  =-y3»i*n»p«, 


59.  This  last  propogkaon  is  the  conyerse  of  another  not  less  important, 
which  consists  in  this,  thcU  toe  may  multiply  the  index  of  a  radical  by  any  man- 
ber^  provided  we  raise  the  quantity  under  iie  sign  to  the  power  whose  degree  is 
marked  by  that  number,  or,  in  algebraic  language, 

For,  if  the  last  rule  be  applied  to  the  second  of  these  quantities,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  first. 

60.  By  aid  of  this  last  principle,  we  can  always  reduce  two  or  more  radi- 
cals of  different  degrees  to  others  which  shall  have  the  same  index.  Let  it  be 
rpquu'ed,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  two  radicals  ^2a  and  ^3bc  to  others 
which  shall  be  equivalent,  and  have  the  same  index.  If  we  multiply  3,  the 
index  of  the  first,  by  5,  the  index  of  the  second,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise 
2a  to  the  5th  power;  if,  in  like  manner,  we  multiply  5,  the  index  of  the 
second,  by  3,  the  index  of  the  first,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise  3bc  to  the  3d 
power,  we  shall  not  change  the  value  of  the  two  radicals,  which  will  thus 
become 

^2a  =r»^^"(2a)»  =  '$^32a» 


y36c=r«>«y(36c)»  =  V276V. 
We  shall  thus  have  the  following  general 

RULE. 

In  order  to  reduce  tu>o  or  more  radicals  to  others  which  shall  be  equivalent 
and  have  the  same  index,  multiply  the  index  of  each  radical  by  the  product  of 
the  indices  of  all  the  others,  and  raise  the  quantity  under  the  sign  to  the  power 
whose  degree  is  marked  by  thai  product. 

Thus,  let  it  be  requured  to  reduce  ^/2a,  ^3b^c^,  ^4d*e^f*  to  the  same 
index, 

V"2a        =«X8X  y(2a)3X6        —  ^2^0"    . 

The  above  rule,  which  bears  a  great  analogy  to  that  given  for  the  reduction 
of  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  is  susceptible  of  the  same  modifications. 
Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  radicals  ^a,  {/5&,  •y2c  to  the 
same  index :  since  the  least  common  multiple  of  ^e  numbers  4,  6,  8  is  24,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  multiply  the  index  of  the  first  by  6,  of  the  second  by  4, 
and  of  the  third  by  3,  raising  the  quantities  under  the  rieidical  in  each  case  to 
the  powers  of  6,  4,  3,  respectively, 

4/^=z  V^a«,  V55=  V  6255^,  y3c=  ^27?. 

EXAMPLES. 

(i)  Reduce  ^a%  v/^",  and  ^c^  to  the  same  index. 

(2)  Reduce  ^a,  V^*  ^^^  ^cto  the  same  index. 

(3)  Reduce  V^t  >^^^  V^t  and  V^  to  the  same  index. 


j^ 
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(4)  Keduce  w— ,  a/ "Ti  and  W-  to  the  same  index. 

(5)  Reduce  yj-^^^f  v(x4-v\»*  ^^  V  z*  ^  ^^  ^™®  index. 

ANSWERS. 

(l).Tya*»,  '{^ft*-,  and  l^c*?. 

(2)  °"y?^  ""^6^,  and  ""ifV^. 

(3)  •^''^aW,  *^y^"5^,  «^y^"^^,  and  ''^^^l^. 

61.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  execute  upon  radicals  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  RADICALS. 

Definition. — Radicals  are  said  to  be  similar  when  they  have  the  same  in- 
dex, and  when,  also,  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  the  same  in  each ; 
thus,  Z'y/aj  \2ac'^i  Ibh'^a^  are  similar  radicals,  as  are,  also,  4a^b^mn*p\ 
5Zywin«p»,  25<£ymn«p5,  &c. 

This  being  premised,  in  order  to  add  or  subtract  two  similar  radicals  we 
have  the  following 

RULE. 

Add  or  subtract  their  coefficients,  and  place  the  sum  or  difference  as  a  coeffi" 
dent  before  the  common  radical.    For  example, 

(1)  34/6+2^^=5^6. 

(2)  3^7—2^6=^6.  • 

(3)  3pq  \/mn+4l ^mn=s:{3pg+il)  ^mn.* 

(4)  9cd')/a — 4cd  •)/ a=sbcd  •)/ a. 

If  the  radicals  are  not  similar,  we  can  only  indicate  the  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion by  interposing  the  signs  -|-  or  — . 

It  frequently  happens.that  two  radicals,  which  do  not  at  first  appear  similar, 
may  become  so  by  simplification ;  thus, 

(6)   V48a6«+6'/76a=-/3xl6xaX6^+6'/3X26Xa 

=46V3fl+56V3a 

=96 -/Sa- 

(6)  2^*46—3^6=2^5x9— 3 -/S 

=3'/5. 

(7)  y8a»6+16a^— ^6*+2g6»=yBa^(6+2a)— y68(6+2fl) 

=(2a— 6)^2a+6. 

*  When  two  products,  oonflisting  each  of  lereral  factors,  have  any  common  facton,  the 
other  facton  may  be  regarded  as  the  coefficients  of  these,  siace  they  show  how  many  times 
the  common  factors  are  repeated,  and  the  addition  may  be  performed  by  adding  the  coeffi- 
cients, and  annexing  the  common  factors  to  the  snm ;  thus,  abcd'\-^mned^=:(€Uf'^mn)cd,  and 
5ab^lc'{-4cb^x=s{5a-{'icyr^x,  on  the  same  principle  as  8a-{-4a=:13a. 
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(8)  3y4a«+2y2ar=:3V2a+2V2a 

=5y2a. 

(9)  V8+y60— j/18===4v^2. 

(10)  iV«i"+cVac"— ciVa^"=(Z>*+<^— <^)Vfl- 

(11)  2VJ+V60-M/15+ V|=fi\^15-* 

(12)  4aya»6*+6^8a«6— yi25a»6*=a«6^6. 

(13)  Vj3^+6^c+36»c)=(a+6)V3c. 

(14)  V45<^—  '/80c»+  V5a^=(a— c)  VS^. 

MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  OF  RADICALS. 
62.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  radicals  wluch.haye  the  same  index, 
let  it  be  required  to  multiply  or  divide  y/ahy  V^i  ^®d  ^^  ^hall  have 


VaX  V^=  Voh,  and  Va-i-  Vh 


=4 


For,  if  we  ruse  ^a  X  V^i  "u^^  ^/ah,  each  to  the  n**"  power,  we  obtain  the 
same  result,  ab ;  hence  these  two  expressions  are  equal.  The  same  principle 
b  demonstrated  in  (57). 

-  y/a  fa  a 

In  like  manner,  — 1=  and  y  p  when  rused  to  the  »^  power,  give  t  ;  hence 

the  two  expressions  are  equal.    We  shall  thus  have  the  following 

BULE. 

J»  order  to  muUiply  or  divide  two  radicaU  which  have  the  same  indeXj  mtd- 
tiply  or  divide  the  quantities  under  the  sign  by  each  other,  and  affect  the  result 
toith  the  common  radical  sign.  If  there  be  any  coefficients^  toe  commence  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  them  separately.  The  latter  part  of  this  rule  depends 
upon  the  principles  set  forth  and  alluded  to  in  17,  note ;  the  coefficients,  or  ra- 
tional parts,  and  the  radical  parts  being  regarded  as  factors  composing  a  product. 

(2)  3a  V8a*  X  26  V4«^=6a6  V32a*c 

=12a^b^2c. 


(3)  2a\/6cx3&Va6cXa\/2a=6a«6\/2a>6«c« 

=6a»6«c  '/2. 

5a-/fe_^5fl 
'  2by/c     2E 

^^^  25fl«6  V^^25a^b   f^ 
bab^yfmn^      bah^ymn* 
ba  fnfl 


— rv»- 


*  The  niunerator  and  denominator  of  each  of  the  two  ftuotiona  in  this  example  are  multi- 
plied by  ifai  denominator.  The  denominator  becomes  Unu  a  perfect  aqaare,  and  may  be  set 
oataide  the  radical  aign. 
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(6)    V«'i'+6* 


(7)  (a+6V-l)X(a-&V-l)=a»+i*. 

(8)  '^a  X  V^  X  Vc=  V<th<^' 

(9)  ayxxiVyxcV2=a&cVayf. 

(10)  4X2V^X  V72=8-v/6. 

(11)  c^axd-^assocd. 

(12)  5-/8x3V5=30\/10. 

(13)  yi8x  6^4=10^9. 

(14)  iV6xA/9=AV6.  

(15>  2  y ay  X  3  y o/J  X  4  ^6^=24  Va'"*- W. 

(17)  (  V  —15+  -/  —12—  V  — 21)-i-  -/  —3=2+  V5—  V7. 
If  the  indicab  have  not  the  same  index,  we  must  reduce  them  to  others 
haying  the  same  index,  and  then  operate  upon  them  as  above ;  thus, 

(1)  3a  V^  X  5&  V2c=3a  yFx  5h^&? 

=16aiV8iV. 


(2)  Vbahc^X  V2a«6c»=  Vl25a»y<<X  V4a^6^ 

=ac«V600a6»c. 

(3)  m^a X^iXnVc=»w»V a^b»(^. 
a   ic     X  jz     ax   k^* 

^^f  by/d^y^u^byyj^i?' 

(6)  x^nvixyHfnut=ixy^rn?i-^>^. 

(7)  Va  X  V&  X  Vc=T«''6"*'c-. 

(8)  A Va- xB^6*xCVc'= ABC"Va-^)'6"«yc'a/3. 

/  (10)  c  y/a^^j^JL.  V^+Jsrc  ^(a— x)«(a«— a:»). 
(11)   V^IT«^(a-2)=.^^. 

FOEMATION  OF  POWBRS  AND  BXTBACTION  OF  ROOTS  OF  BADICALS. 

63.  Let  it  be  required  to  raise  "^aXo  the  nth  power;  then, 

(  V«)"=  VfX  V^X  if  a to  n  fectors, 

:=i^ a\  tccoT^mg  to  the  rule  for  multiplication  just  established. 
Hecce  we  have  the  following 
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RULK. 

In  order  to  raise  a  radical  quantity  to  any  given  power,  raise  the  quantity 
under  the  sign  to  that  power,  and  place  over  the  restdt  the  radical  sign  with  its 
original  index.  If  there  be  any  competent,  we  must  raise  Uie  coefficient  sqfa- 
raJtely  to  the  required  power.    Thus, 

(1)  ( V4a»)«=  Vl6a« 
=2a  Va*- 


(2)  (3V2a)«=3»V32a» 


=243 -{^320* 
a=486aV4a^ 

When  the  index  of  the  radical  is  a  multiple  of  the  exponent  of  the  power 
which  we  wish  to  form,  the  operation  may  be  simplified. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  square  y/2a ;  we  have  seen  (Art.  58)  that 

\/2a='\J  \/2a  ,*  but  in  order  to  square  this  quantity,  it  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
press the  first  radical  sign;  hence,  ( \/2a)*=  '/2a.     Again,  let  it  be  required 

to  raise  yfabc  to  the  5th  power ;  now,  ^abc:='\J  ^/abc ;  but  in  order  to  raise 
this  quantity  to  the  5th  power,  it  is  sufficient  to  suppress  the  first  radical  sign ; 
hence,  {^^abcyzs:  -^abc,  and,  in  general, 

fyi)»=(\/v^)  =Va; 

diat  is  to  say. 

If  the  index  of  the  radical  be  divisible  by  the  index  of  the  required  power,  we 
may  divide  the  index  of  the  radical  by  the  index  of  the  power,  and  leave  the 
quantity  under  the  sign  unchanged,* 

64.  With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  roots,  either  by  virtue  of  the  principle 
established  in  (Art.  59),  or  by  reversing  the  last  rule,  we  shall  manifestly  have 
the  foDowing 

RULE. 

In  order  to  extract  any  root  of  a  radical  quantity,  multiply  the  index  of  the 
radical  by  the  index  of  the  root  required,  and  leave  the  quantity  under  the  sign 
unchanged.  If  there  be  a  coefficient,  we  must  extract  its  root  separately. 
Thus, 

^^)  V8c»Va^=2cVa*?. 

If  the  quantity  under  the  sign  be  a  perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the 
root  required,  we  may  simplify.    Thus, 


*  It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  the  even  power  of  a  radical  of  the  Becond  degree  ia 
rational,  and  the  tmeven  power  irrational,  the  latter  being  formed  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  propoied  radical  by  a  rational  qoantity. 
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s:V2a. 

=  V3a  ; 
that  18,  i£^  may  extract  the  root  of  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAlfPLES. 

(1)  V24+ Vli— -/6=4 -/?. 

(2)  \/l2+2-/27+3-v/75+9-/48==69V3. 

(3)  V81— 2V^+ V^+s-v/es^s-/?— V3. 

(4)  Vl5?— V80?+'/'5a5c===(a-=.c)-/5c. 

(5)  Vl8«*6»+  -/60a*6»=(3a»6+5a6)  V2aft. 

(6)  V2*^"6»c—  V4  X  6*a*69c»+  V4  X  6<a6*c  


= (8a86 — 5ai«c + 66)  V  4ahc. 

(8)  y64a"-*<6'— yi6a"»-96«+-y2a*»^^+y2c»a« 

26»  

-=(3a«6 +a-+»+c)?/2a'". 


,    y3x2»c»/^    yyg"    ^  J /   j;^ > ^  /ax^c^^ 


f "3*^  i/¥^3Fp    id'  zcdsyj    pg 

<^^)  ^Vl276i+27ri;=-36-^«+2*- 

(11)  V4a«y+8«6y+46«y=2(a+6)  Vy- 

(12)  -/4a»6«— 20a»6»+25a6*=r(2fl«— 56)  -/o^. 
Va»r— 2fl3:«+3:»     a— a:    -. 

^lO)        -  = — ; —  y/x. 

y/a^-^-^ax+i^       a+X'^ 

/i4\  ^^^  -/flg \/flc 

'  «+^V«'— 2a6+6«""«+*' 

^    '  a — 6  va+6      va— 6 

(16)  V2x\llxVS==^. 

(17)  V'4  X  y"3X  V6=  ^3981312 

(18)  a^xhVyXc ^=abc ""^x'Py-Pz™. 


/«*»+« 


6»c» 


»  It  M  mmifeftt  tbat,  in  general,  V  y/a=  V  \^a ;  for,  by  (Art  58),  each  of  these  exprei- 
moot  u  :=  |/a. 
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65«  Let  us  now  inquire  with  what  sign  a  monomial  root  is  to  be  affected. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  52)  that,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  a  monomial, 
its  square  is  always  positive ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  like  manner,  every  ectn 
power  must  be  positive,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  the  original  monomial, 
and  that  every  uneven  power  will  be  affected  with  the  same  sign  as  the  original 
monomial. 

Thus,  — a,  when  nused  to  different  powers  in  succession  will  ^ve 

And  -|-<z,  in  like  manner,  will  give 

+a,  +a«,  +a»,  +aS  +a«,  +a»,  +a^  &c. 
In  fiict,  every  even  power  2n  may  be  considered  as  the  square  of  the  n^  power, 
or  a"'=:(a")>,  and  must,  therefore,  be  positive;  and,  in  like  manner,  every 
power  of  an  uneven  degree  (Sn-f-l)  niay  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the 
2n^  power  by  the  ori^al  monomial,  and  must,  theretoe,  have  the  same  sign 
with  the  monomial. 
Hence  it  appears, 

I.  That  every  root  of  an  uneven  degree  of  a  monomial  quantity  muit  he 
affected  with  the  same  sign  as  the  quantity  itself.    Thus, 

V+8?=2a;  V— 8a3=— 2a;  V  — 32a^«>6*=  — 2a«6. 

II.  That  every  root  of  an  even  degree  of  a  positive  monomial  may  he  effected 
with  the  sign  -^-^  or  the  sign  — ,  indifferently.    Thus, 

V81a*5^=±3a^;  V"64a^=B±2fi?. 

III.  That  every  root  of  an  even  degree  of  a  negative  monomial  is  an  impos- 
sible root ;  for  no  quantity  can  be  found  which,  when  raised  to  an  even  power, 
can  give  a  negative  result.  Thus,  V  — f^i  V  — c,  • . .-  are  symbols  of  opera- 
tions which  can  not  be  performed,  and  are  called  impossible,  or  imaginary, 
quantities,  as  -/ — a,  ^-^b^m  (Art.  53). 

66.  The  different  rules  which  have  been  established  for  the  calculation  of 
radicals  are  exact) so  long  as  we  ti*eat  of  absolute  numbers;  but  are  subject  to 
some  modifications  when  we  consider  expressions  or  symbols  wiiich  are 
purely  algebraical,  such  as  the  imaginary  ejlpressions  just  mentioned. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  determine  the  product  of  V — ^  by 
V— a ;  by  the  rule  given  in  (Art  62), 


V— ax  V— a=  V— flX— g 


But  'v/+a'=:^gf  BO  that  there  is  apparently  a  doubt  as  to  the  sign  with 
which  a  ought  to  be  affected  in  order  to  answer  the  question.  However,  the 
true  result  is  — a ;  because,  in  general,  in  order  to  square  ^^m,  it  is  sufficient 

to  suppress  the  radical  sign ;  but  V  — (^X  V  —a  i>  the  same  thing  as  (  V  — a)*« 
and,  consequently,  is  equal  to  —a. 

Next,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  product  of  •/  — a  by  V  — ^  S  ^ 
the  rule  (Art.  62)  

=  ±  -^ab. 
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The  true  result,  however,  is  —  ^ab,  bo  long  as  we  suppose  the  radicals 
\A — a»  V  — &  to  be  each  preceded  by  the  sign  -|-  ;  for  we  have,  according 
to  (Art.  63),  _^     

Hence,  

=  Va6><  — 1 
^— -/aft. 

According  to  this  principle,  we  shall  find  for  the  different  powers  of  V'"! 
the  following  results : 

=-vpi     _ 

(V-ir=(\/-i)'x(V-i)» 
=-ix-i 
=+1. 

Since  the  four  following  powers  will  be  found  by  multiplying  -f"^  ^J  ^ 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  we  shall  agiun  find  for  the  four  new 
powers  +  ^ — 1,  — 1,  —  -/-^li  +1 ;  ^  that  aU  the  powers  of  y/ — 1  wiO 
form  a  repeating  cycle  of  four  terms,  being  successively,  V  -~^i  — ^9  -^  V  — h 
+1.*  • 

Finally,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  product  of  ^— a  by  ^—6, 
which,  according  to  the  rule,  would  be  ^-|-a6.  To  determine  the  true  result, 
we  must  observe  that 


And  .-. 
But, 


Hence,  

The  above  principles  will  enable  the  student  to  operate  upon  these  quanti- 
ties without  embarrassment. 

THEORY  07  FRACTIONAL  AND  NEGATIVE  EXPONENT& 
67.  This  is  the  proper  place  to  explain  a  species  of  notation  which  is  found 
extremely  useiul  in  algebraic  calculations. 

*  Tbii  may  be  ezprefiedio  iti  most  general  fcim  thus,  if «  be  any  whole  nnmber : 

(aV^—l)«»-Hi=a<»+«  X—l/— !=—«**+•  •  l/— 1. 
The  fint  in  the  note  oorreipoodb  to  thelut  in  the  text,  the  Mcond  in  the  note  to  the  fine 
in  the  text,  and  the  third  in  the  note  to  th^  leoond  in  the  text. 

£ 
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I.  Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  a  quantity  such  as  a".  We 
have  seen  by  (Art  55)  that,  if  m  is  a  multiple  of  fi,  we  must  divide  m,  tiie 
index  of  the  power,  by  n,  the  index  of  the  root  required.  But  if  m  is  not 
divisible  by  n,  in  which  case  the  extraction  of  the  root  is  algebnically  impos- 
sible, we  may  agree  to  indicate  that  operation  by  indicating  the  division  of  the 
exponents.    We  shall  thus  have 

the  expression  a"  being  understood  to  signify  the  n^  root  of  a",  by  a  conven- 
tion founded  upon  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  roots  of  monomial  quantities. 
According  to  this  convention  or  definition,  we  shall  have 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  denominator  of  the  fractional  exponent  is  the 
index  of  the  radical,  and  the  numerator  the  exponent  of  the  quantity  under  the 
radical. 

II.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a"  by  a\  According  to  the  rule  in  (Ait. 
17),  we  must  subtract  the  index  of  the  divisor  from  the  index  of  the  dividend ; 
so  that 

it  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  here  it  is  supposed  that  m  ^  n.  But  if 
m  <  fi,  in  which  case  the  division  is  algebraically  tmpossiUe,  we  may  agree  to 
indicate  the  division  by  the  aid  of  a  negative  index  equal  to  the  excess  of  n 
over  m.  Letjp  be  the  absohite  difference  of  m  and  fi,  so  that  nssm+j'  >  we 
shall  llien  have 

a"      a" 

a"  1 

But  -^  may  also  be  put  under  the  form  -^,  by  suppressmg  the  factor  a", 

common  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction ;  we  shall  then  have 

1 
a^ 

The  expression  cr^  is  then  the  symbol  of  a  division  which  can  not  be  executed ; 

and  the  true  value  of  the  expression  is  unity  divided  by  the  same  letter  a 

affected  with  die  exponent  p,  taken  positively.    According  to  this  convention, 

we  shall  have 

1  1    . 

«-■=-= ;  a^=z-u  dec. 
a*  a^ 

Again,  by  supposing  the  exponent  of  the  numerator  to  be  larger  by  p  tbMn 
the  exponent  of  the  denominator,  it  may  be  proved  m  a  similar  mauier  that 

1 

From  these  expressions  It  appears  that  a  factor  may  be  transferred  from  llie 
denominator  to  the  nomentor  of  a  fraction,  or  vice  versa,  by  changing  the  sign 
of  its  exponent 
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"Write  -TT^  in  one  line.  Ant.  a*6*c~*rf^. 

3a"c" 

Write  --j7-r  in  one  line.  Ant.  3a^^d-*er^. 

Write  ^JV^  in  one  line.  Ant.  2  X  3-*^fe«-f *»• 

a»6*  1 

Write  -Tfa  an  in  the  lower  line.  Ant. 


A«B/JC  1 

Write     j^       aU  in  llie  lower  line.  Ant.  'L--au-'Ac—iMr' 

A8C-4  A'B* 

Write  p^.Q3  with  all  positive  ezponentt.  Ant.  jg^* 

ai'h'^  ai'd^ 

Write   y  .__j  with  ill  potitive  exponentt.  Ant.  -yra» 

III.  By  combining  the  latt  two  conTentiont,  we  arrive  at  a  third  notation, 
which  it  the  negative  and  fractional  exponent. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  n^  root  of -r;. 

In  the  firtt  place,  — =«-" ;  hence  \/-^=  Va-»=a~%  tubttitating  the 


a«  '  V  a"» 

fractional  exponent  for  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  radical. 
At  in  words,  a"*  it  usually  enunciated  a  to  the  power  m,  m  being  a  potiti?e 

integer ;  to  by  analogy,  a",  a"",  a  ■*  are  usually  enunciated,  a  to  the  power  m 
hf  n,  atothe  power  minus  m,  and  a  to  the  power  minus  mhy  n* 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  said,  with  regard  to  fractional  and  negative  ex- 
ponentt mutt  be  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  definition ;  in  short,  that  by  a 

convention  among  algebraittt  a*  it  understood  to  mean  the  same  thing  as 

Va"*!  or^  to  be  the  same  as  -^,  and  a  '  as  \l-^-    We  shall  now  proceed  to 

prove  that  the  rules  already  established  for  the  multiplication,  division,  forma- 
tion of  powers,  and  extraction  of  roots  of  quantities  affected  with  positive  in- 
tegral exponentt,  are  applicable  without  any  modification,  when  tfie  exponents 
are  fractional  or  negative.    We  ahaO  examine  the  different  catet  in  imrrrstion 

68.  Multiplication.    Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a>  by  a' ;  then  it  is 
atterted  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  tiie  two  exponents,  and  that 


«*x«*=«*+J 

^a»' 

For,  by  our  definition, 

3 

sV^. 

And, 

a\ 

=  Va«; 

•••  ai  X 

a'=Va'X  Va* 

r=«{^a'> 

— alf  by  definition  in  (Art.  67,  L). 
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8  1 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  mttltiply  a     *  by  a' ;  then  it  i«  asserted  that 


""Jv^i^«— J+i 


T 


0      I 

Tf 


=a""A+T* 


=aA 


For, 


8  

and  «•  =s  Vrt*, 


rsa^  by  definition  in  (Art.  67, 1.) 
Generally,  let  it  be  reqnired  to  multiply  a     "  by  oi ;  then 

BB  •  IB    I    P 


Xa'=a 


For, 


E         

and  a^s  V^' 


.-■=■4. 


:^  "■S/tf"^"*"' 


=a  *4    by  definition. 

69.  Hence  we  have  the  following  general 

BULE  FOR  EXPONKITTS  IN  MULTIPLICATION. 

In  order  to  muUiply  quantities  expressed  by  ike  same  letter^  add  Oit  ex- 
ponents of  that  letter,  tehatever  may  be  the  nitture  of  the  exponents. 

This  is  the  same  rule  as  was  established  in  (Art.  11)  for  quantities  affected 
with  integral  and  positive  exponents.    According  to  this  rule,  we  shall  find 

aH    *c       Xfl»6V==a^5     *c    » 

3a-»6'x2a""M(*  =:6a""^*5*c". 

3  I 

70.  Division.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a'  by  a^ ;  then  it  is  asserted 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  subtract  the  index  of  the  divisor  from  the  index  of 
the  dividend,  and  that  we  shall  thus  have 

i 


a» 


=«*. 
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For, 

=y-  by  (Art.  62). 


:=a*  by  definitioD. 


In  like  maimer,  we  can  prove  that 


a    • 

13 

=a'. 

Oenendly,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  a°  by  a^. 
Then, 

m         p         m      p 

mq — np 


For, 


m  ^^  p  

a"'=  \/a",  and  tf»=  V«^. 

m         p        Vfl" 


Mq— up 

a=a  "1    by  definition. 

71.  Hence  we  have  the  following  general 

RULE  FOR  EXPONENTS  IN  DIVISION. 

Jn  order  to  divide  quanHtiea  expressed  by  Oie  same  letter,  suhtraet  the  eX" 
pcnent  of  the  divisor  from  the  exponent  of  Qie  dindend,  v^uUever  may  he  Ae 
nature  of  the  exponents. 

This  is  the  same  rule  as  that  established  in  (Art.  17)  for  quantities  affected 
with  integral  and  positive  exponents.    Accorduig  to  this  rule,  we  have 

72.  Formation  of  powers. — In  order  to  raise  a  monomial  to  any  power, 
the  rule  given  in  the  case  of  positive  and  mtegral  exponents  was,  to  multiply 
the  index  of  the  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  power  sought.  We  have  now 
to  prove  that  this  holda  good,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  exponent. 
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Let  it  be  respired  to  ruse  a^  to  the  4*^  power. 
Then, 

(or)  =za^ 


=«v. 


For, 


But, 


ii*=  Vfl*,  and  (aV=(  V«*)*- 
( ^l?y=z  V^,  by  (Art.  63) 

m 

GeneraUy,  let  it  be  required  to  imise  a"  to  the  power  jp. 
Then, 


For, 


But, 


I"  =  Va".  «nd  (a V  =(  Vo")** 


np 

The  demonstration  wifl  manifestly  be  precisely  the  same  if  we  suppose  one 
or  both  of  the  indices  to  be  negative. 

73.  Hence  we  have  the  following  general 

RULE  FOE  RAISIire  A  MONOMIAIi  TO  ANT  POWER. 

Multiply  the  exponent  of  (he  monomial  by  the  exponemtof  the  power  required^ 
uhatever  may  he  the  nature  of  the  exponents. 

This  is  the  srbm  rule  as  that  established  in  (Art.  55)  for  quantities  afiected 
with  positive  inte^gcal  exponents.    According  to  this  rule,  we  have 

(2a    *ft*)  =2  a     «     h^ 

74.  Extraction  op  Roots. — In  order  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  any  quan- 
tity according  to  the  rule  in  (Art.  55),  we  must  divide  the  exponent  of  each 
letter  by  the  index  n  of  the  root.  Let  us  examine  the  case  of  fractional  ex- 
ponents. 

1 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  a'. 
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Then, 


*-.*+• 


*'a'=za 


For, 


But, 


=«♦. 


a^ss  Va»,  and  .-.  yja^zayj  Vo*. 


s=a*,  by  definitioii. 

Generally,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  p^  root  of  a". 
Then, 

r=    - 

For, 

a^asVa",  and  ,\\a^ssy  Vfl"» 

V  V«"=Va".  (hy  Art-  68), 
ssfliv,  by  definition. 
75.  Hence  we  have  the  following 

mULX  FOR  THS  EXTRACTION  OF  AKT  ROOT  OF  AN  AXeXBRAIC  MONOMIAL. 

Divide  the  exponent  of  the  monomial  by  the  exponent  of  the  root  required^ 
iehatever  may  he  Oie  nature  of  the  exponents.    Thus, 


76.  We  ahan  doae  this  diacnsaion  by  an  operation  which  indndeB  the  damoB- 
•tration  of  eveiy  poesible  variety  of  the  two  preceding  roles. 

2  r 

Let  it  be  reqoired  to  raise  a&  to  the  power  of  — >- ;  we  must  prove  that 

2  «^       2v_' 

(a")     -sa"^     • 
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If  we  recur  to  the  origin  of  this  notatioii,  we  find  that 


=v«-" 


ssa"*"*,  by  definition. 
77.  The  notation  above  explained  can  be  extended  to  polynomials,  by  in- 
cluding them  within  brackets,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  explained  in  the  case 
of  integral  exponents. 

Thus,  (x-{-a)'  signifies  the  same  thing  as  '/z-{-a,  or  the  square  root  of 
x-{-a. 

_i  1 

So,  (x-{-a)     ^  is  equiTsJent  to  ,  or  uniiy  divided  by  the  square  root 

y  x+a 

ofX'\'a, 


In  like  manner,  (x-{-a+&)^  will  be  the  same  as  V(^+<z+^)'*  ^^  (he  fourth 

root  of  the  third  power  of  the  quantity  x-{-a-{-&,  and  (x-{-a-{-&)  ^  will  be 
unity  divided  by  the  last-mentioned  quantity.  Suice  unity  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  exponent  when  no  other  is  expressed,  (x-|-a)~~^  is  the  same  as 

— \ — ,  and  so  on.  The  same  rules  which  have  been  established  for  the  treat- 
x+a 

ment  of  monomials  afiected  with  exponents  will  also  manifestly  apply  to  po^- 

nomials  tmder  the  same  restrictions.* 

KXAMPLES. 


(1)«    *x«    *=«    ^=;-=. 

(2)  a~h~' xahK=:a^b~^e=:'^{f^. 
6V     c    *  €fi\a^ 


*  The  calcolns  of  firactiona]  exponenti.  says  Lacroix,  ia  one  of  die  moat  remarkable  ex- 
amplea  of  the  utility  of  aigna,  when  they  are  well  choaen.  The  analogy  which  eziata  be- 
tween fractional  and  entire  exponenta  renden  the  mlea  to  be  ibOowed  in  the  calcolna  of 
the  latter  applicable  to  die  fiirmer,  while  particular  mlea  are  requisite  tor  the  calcoloa  of 
radicala.  The  farther  we  advance  in  a^ehra,  the  more  we  perceive  the  nomeroua  advan- 
tagea  which  have  reanlted  to  that  adence  from  the  notation  of  exponents,  invented  by 
Deacartaa. 
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(4 
(5 

(6 

(7 

(8 
(9 

(10 

(11 
(12 
(13 

(" 

(15 

(16 
(17 

(18 

(19 
(20 


■     • 


-T-a 


ca' 


c 


c^tP 


(a+ft) 


I 


(a+h) 


~V 


o^—js 


^1     j}=a*— aM+aM-6*. 
—  ssa'— &. 

m^p^^r*  xp  ""^<^  ""*«»"  xp^q^^fn^p^q^r^. 
(z'+6zV+9a*)  .  -/rA*.  (vZ+3 V«')=(z*+3fl*)».T VSft*. 


It  may  be  asked  here  whether  the  roles  for  the  caboliu  of  exponents  apply  to  inoom- 
mensurable  and  imaginaiy  exponents. 

With  regard  to  incommensnrable  exponents,  it  may  be  said  that  they  hare  not  absdotely 
ef  tfaemseWes  any  signiflcaticMi,  and  that  in  order  to  give  them  one,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
ceive them  in  imagination,  replaced  by  their  approximate  commensurable  valaes.  A  fimnn- 
la,  dierefore,  into  which  incommensurable  exponents  enter,  should  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  limit  toward  which  the  Tslues  deduced  from  it  tend  by  the  substitution  of 
commensurable  numbers  for  the  exponents,  differing  from  them  by  as  small  a  quantity  as 
we  cfaooee  to  assign ;  in  thif  way  we  perceive  tiiat  the  proposed  expression  will  represent 
exactly  this  same  limit,  when  the  same  operations  shall  hare  been  executed  upon  the  10^ 
commensurable  exponents  which  it  contains,  as  would  be  if  they  were  commensurable. 

Thus,  fxx  example,  m  and  n  being  incommensurable  quantities,  we  shall  always  have 

a"«Xa»=a»»+». 

jfor,  if  lit'  and  nf  represent  their  approximate  commensurable  ralnes,  we  hai^ 
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The  fint  memben  of  tliii  aqaality  tend  toward  tbe  luna  limk  ■■  the  leoond.  But 
d^Xa"  representa  the  limit  of  tiie  one,  and  a"+<>  that  of  the  odier ;  hence,  a^Xc^=o^^^' 

"With  regard  to  imaginazy  exponents,  there  ia  necesaaxy  here,  aa  every  where,  a  tacit 
admisnon  that  the  general  relations  of  real  qaantities,  represented  by  letters,  hold  good  when 
Aese  letters  are  replaced  by  symbols  of  qaantities  which  are  imaginary. 

This  subject  will  be  better  undemtood  after  the  student  has  been  over  that  of  extrao- 
tion  of  roota  by  approximation. 

76.  Having  thus  discussed  the  formation  of  powers,  and  the  extraction  of 
roots  in  monomial  quantities,  we  shall%ow  direct  our  attention  to  polynomials ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  square  of  x-|-a ; 
then, 

{x+ay^{x+a)  X  (x+a) 

z^jfl-^-^xa+dfl  by  rules  of  multiplication. 

By  inspection  of  this  result,  it  is  perceived  that  the  square  of  a  binomial  con- 
tains the  square  of  each  term  together  with  twice  the  product  of  the  two. 

Next,  let  it  be  required  to  form  the  square  of  a  trinomial  (x-|- a -{-&).    Let 
us  represent,  for  a  moment,  the  two  terms,  x-{-a,  by  the  sii^e  letter  z. 
Then, 

(x+a+bY={z+hy 

=z«+226+fc»  ••..(!). 


But, 


And, 


t«=(ar+fl)» 


2z5e:2&(x+a) 
Therefore,  substituting  for  z*  and  2zh  their  values  in  (1),  we  find 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  square  of  a  trinomial  u  composed  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  aU  the  terms,  together  with  the  sum  of  twice  the  products  of  all  the 
terms  multiplied  together  two  and  two. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  this  law  of  formation  extends  to  aU  polynomials, 
whatever  may  be  the  number'  of  terms.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  let  us 
suppose  that  it  is  true  for  a  polynomial  consisting  of  n  terms,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  whether  it  will  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed  of 
(n4-l)  terms. 

Let  x4-a-{-&-{-c-| h^+^  ^  ^  polynomial  consisting  of  n-}-l  terms, 

and  let  us  represent  the  sum  of  die  first  n  terms  by  the  siogle  letter  z ;  then 

(x+a+h+c-] \'k+l)  ={z+l), 

and  .-.  (x+a+ft+cH +k+iy=(z+l)* 

=z"-|-2zZ+P; 

or,  putting  for  z  its  value,  ss(x-f-a-|-(-(-c-{ |-fc)*  +  2(a:-|-a-|-5 

-fcH \'k)l+l^- 

But  the  first  part  of  this  expression,  being  the  square  of  a  polynomial  con- 
sisting of  n  terms,  is,  by  hypothesis,  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
all  the  terms,  together  with  twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  terms 
multiplied  two  and  two ;  the  second  part  of  the  above  expression  is  equal  to 
twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  first  n  terms  of  the  proposed  poly- 
nomial, multiplied  by  die  (n-^l)<*  term  2;  and  the  third  part  ia  the  square  of 
the  (n+l)**  term  ^ 
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Hence,  if  the  law  of  farmaiion  already  enovnced  holds  good  for  a  poly- 
nomial  composed  of  n  tenns,  it  will  hold  good  for  a  pofynomial  compoeed  of 

(f»4*  1)  terms. 

But  we  hare  seen  above  that  it  does  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed 
of  three  terms ;  therefore  it  must  hold  for  a  polynomial  composed  aifour  terms, 
and  therefore  for  a  polynomial  of  five  terms,  and  so  on  in  succession.  There* 
fore  the  Ivw  is  general,  and  we  have  the  foflowing 

RULE  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  TBS  SQUARE  OF  A  POLTNOIOAL. 

The  square  of  any  polynomial  U  composed  of  ike  sum  of  the  squares  of  all 
the  terms,  together  vdth  twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  terms  multiplied 
together  two  and  two.    According  to  this  rule,  we  shall  have, 

(1)  (a+h+e+d+e)*=a^+h*+c^+d^+e*+2ab+2ac+2ad+2ae+2he 
+2bd+2he+2cd+2ce+2de. 

(2)  (a— 6— c+^)«=a«+6»+c«+<?»— 2a&— 2ac+2ai+25c— 2W— 2c<;. 

If  any  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  polynomial  be  affected  with  exponents 
or  coefficients,  we  must  square  these  monomials  according  to  the  rules  already 
established. 

(3)  (2a-.46«c»)»ss4a»+166*c«— 16ai«A 

(4)  (3<i»— 2a6+46»)«=9<i<+4a«6»+16M— 12ii»fc 

+24a«6»— 16aft» 
=9a«  —  12a'6-f  28a<6>  —  16a¥  +  ieh\  arranging  ac- 
cording to  powers  of  a,  and  reducing. 

(6)  (6a«6-.4a5c+66c"— 3a«c)«=25a<6«+16a»6«c«+366«c«+9a«c« 

— 40a«6«c+60a«6»c«— 30a*ic 
— 48a6»c»+24a»6c»— 36a«ic». 
=25a*6»— 40a»6«c+76a«6«c*— 48aiV 
+ 366V— 30a*6c+  24a»6c» 
— 36a»6c»+9aV». 

79.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  algebraio 
quantities. 

Let  P  be  the  polynomial  whose  root  is  required,  and  let  R  represent  the 
root  which  for  the  moment  we  suppose  to  be  determined ;  let  us  aJso  suppose 
the  two  polynomials,  P  and  R,  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of 
some  one  of  the  letters  which  they  contain ;  a,  for  example. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  law  just  given  of  the  formation  of  the  square  of  a 
polynomial,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  two  tenns  of  the  polynomial  P,  when 
thus  arranged,  are  formed  vrithout  reduction,  and  will  enable  us  at  once  to  de- 
termine the  first  two  terms  of  the  root  sought ;  for, 

V.  The  square  of  the  first  term  of  R  must  involve  a,  affected  with  an  ex- 
ponent greater  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  terms  which  compose 
the  square  of  R ;  because  this  exponent  is  double  the  highest  exponent  of  a  in 
R,  and  must  be  greater  than  the  double  of  any  lower  exponent,  or  than  the  re- 
sult produced  by  adding  it  to  one  of  the  lower  exponents,  or  by  adding  any 
two  of  them  together. 

2<^.  Twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  R  by  the  second  must  contain  a, 
affected  with  an  exponent  greater  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  succeeduog 
terms ;  for  it  will  be  the  sum  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  to  the  highest  ex- 
ponent of  a  in  R. 
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It  foOows  from  this,  that  if  P  be  a  perfect  square, 

I.  The  first  term  must  be  a  perfect  square ;  and  the  square  root  of  tills 
term,  when  extracted  according  to  the  rule  for  monomials  (Art.  49),  is  the  first 
term  of  R. 

II.  The  second  term  must  be  divisible  by  twice  the  first  term  of  R  thus 
fomid,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  second  term  of  R. 

III.  In  order  to  obtain  the  remaining  terms  of  R,  square  ike  two  terms  ofR 
already  determined^  and  subtract  the  result  from  P ;  we  thus  obtiun  a  new 
polynomial,  P',  which  contains  twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  R  by  the 
third  term,  together  with  a  series  of  other  terms.  But  twice  the  product  of 
the  first  term  of  R  by  the  third  must  contain  a,  affected  with  an  exponent 
greater  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  terms,  and  hence  this 
double  product  must  form  the  first  term  of  P'.* 

IV.  The  first  term  of  P'  must  be  divisible  by  twice  the  first  term  of  R,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  third  term  x>f  R. 

V.  In  order  to  obtain  the  remaining  terms  of  R,  square  the  three  terms  of 
the  root  already  determined,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the  original  poly- 
nomial P;f  *we  thus  obtain  a  new  polynomial,  P",  concerning  which  we  may 
reason  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  for  P',  and  continuing  to  repeat  the 
operation  until  we.find  no  remainder,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  root  required. 

The  above  observations  may  be  collected  and  imbodied  in  the  following 

RULS  FOB  THE  EXTRACTION   OF  THE   SQUARE   ROOT  OF  AIiOEBRAIC   POLT- 

NOMIAItS. 

1*^.  Arrange  ike  polynomial  according  to  (ke  powers  of  some  one  letter. 

2^.  Extract  tke  square  root  of  tke  first  term  according  to  ike  rule  for  monomi' 
als,  and  tke  restdt  vnll  be  tke  first  term  of  tke  root  required. 

3°.  Square  the  first  term  of  tke  root  tkus  determined,  and  subtract  it  from  tke 
original  polynomial. 

4**.  Double  tke  first  term  of  tke  root,  and  divide  by  it  tke  first  term  of  tke  re- 
mainder, and  annex  tke  result  {wMch  vnll  be  tke  second  term  of  tke  root),  witk 
its  proper  sign,  to  the  divisor. 

•  5*^.  Multiply  ike  whole  ofikis  divisor  by  ike  second  term  of  tke  root,  and  sub- 
tract  ike  prodv/:tfrom  ike  first  remainder. 

&*.  Divide  tkis  second  remainder  by  tunce  ike  sum  of  ike  first  two  terms  of 
ike  root  already  found,  and  annex  ike  restdt  {whick  loiU  be  tke  tkird  term  of 
ike  root),  unik  its  proper  sign,  to  tke  divisor. 

7**.  Multiply  ike  whole  of  ikis  divisor  by  ike  tkird  term  of  ike  root,  and  suh' 
tract  ike  product  from  ike  second  remainder ;  continue  tke  operation  in  ikis 
manner  until  the  whole  root  is  ascertained. 

The  above  process  will  be  readily  imderstood  by  attending  to  die  following 
examples : 

EXAMPLE  1. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  lOar*— 10a:»— 12a*-|-&c»+9a*— 2ar+l. 
Or,  arranging  according  to  the  powers  of  :r,  '  ^ 

*  The  sqaare  of  the  second  term  of  R  luaally  oontaina  the  fame  exponent  of  the  letter 
of  arrangement,  bat  thia  is  already  subtracted  from  P,  and  not  left  in  P^. 

t  In  practice,  thia  operation  is  dispensed  with  by  following  the  precepts  S^,  7°,  in  the  fid- 
lowing  rale,  which  evidently  come  to  the  same  thing. 
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9a:«— 12a*+    lOi*  — 10a:»+5a:«— 2ar+l  3:r»-.22«+ar-.l 


&e»— 2a« 


— 12a*+    10a:*  —  10a:»+6a<— 2ar+l 
— 12z»+      41* 


&j»—  4a^+  X 


ex*  — 10a:»+6a«— 2a:+l 


6x»—  4a*+2x— 1 


—  6a:»+4j:«— 2a:+l 

—  6j;»+4a*— 2ar-|-l 


0. 

Having  anranged  tbe  polynomial  according  to  powers  of  x,  we  first  extract 
die  square  root  of  92^,  Uie  first  term ;  this  gives  32*  for  the  first  term  of  the 
root  required ;  this  we  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  polynomial,  as  in  division ; 
squaring  this  quantity,  and  subtracting  it  from  the  whole  polynomial,  we  ob- 
tain for  a  first  remainder,  ^  12z*-|-102:*— 102;'-|-&c'— 2a;-|-l ;  we  now  double 
Sx*,  and  place  it  as  a  divisor  on  the  left  of  this  remainder,  and  dividing  by  it 
— 12x',  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  we  obtain  the  quotient  — 22^  (the 
second  term  of  the  root  sought),  which  we  annex,  with  its  proper  sign,  to  the 
double  root  62^ ;  multiplying  the  whole  of  this  quantity,  62* — 22*,  by  — 22* 
(which  produces  twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  the  root  by  the  second, 
together  with  the  square  of  the  second),  and  subtracting  the  product  from  the 
first  remainder,  wo  obtain  for  a  second  remainder,  62* — lOj^-^-Ssfl — 22-}-l* 
Next,  doubling  32* — 22*,  tbe  two  terms  of  the  root  thus  found,  and  dividing 
62*,  the  first  term  of  the  new  remainder,  by  62*,  the  first  term  of  the  double 
root,  we  obtain  2  for  a  quotient  (which  is  the  third  term  of  the  root  sought), 
and  annex  it  to  the  double  root  62*— 42*,  multiplying  the  whole  of  this  quan* 
tity  62* — 42* -|- 2:  by  2  (which  produces  twice  the  first  by  the  third,  twice  the 
second  by  the  third,  and  the  square  of  the  third),  and  subtracting  the  product 
from  the  second  remainder,  we  obtain  a  third  remainder,  — 62*4-4^—^+1 » 
we  now  double  32* — 22*-}-2r,  the  three  terms  of  the  root  afa-eady  found,  and 
dividing  — 62*,  the  first  term  of  the  new  remainder,  by  62^,  the  first  term  of 
the  double  root,  we  obtain  — 1  for  the  quotient  (which  is  the  fourth  term  of 
the  root  sought),  and  annex  it  to  the  double  root  62*— 42* -|- 22;  multiplying 
the  whole  of  this  quantity  62*— 42*4-22 — 1  by  — 1,  and  subtracting  it  from 
the  third  remainder,  we  find  0  for  a  new  remainder,  which  shows  that  the 
root  required  is 

32*— 22«-|-2— 1. 
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60.  If  tbe  proposed  polyoomia]  contain  several  terms  affected  with  the  same 
power  of  the  principal  letter,  we  must  arrange  the  polynomial  in  the  manner 
explained  in  division  (Art.  20) ;  and  in  applying  the  above  process  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  perform  several  partial  extractions  of  the  square  roots  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  different  powers  of  the  principal  letter,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the 
root  required. 

Extract  the  square  root  of 
(a«-2ai+6«)a:*+2(a— 6)  (c— £i)a:»+ {2(a--ft)(/+g)+(c--cf)«}j:«+2(c-.<£) 

Ans.  (a-'b)jfi+{c-~d)x+f+g. 

Such  examples,  however,  veiy  rarely  occur. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  make  the  following  remarks : 

I.  No  hinomicd  can  he  a  perfect  square ;  for  the  square  of  a  monomial  is  a 
monomial,  and  the  square  of  the  most  simple  polynomial,  that  is,  a  binomial, 
consists  of  three  distinct  terms,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  reduced  with 
each  other.  Thus,  such  an  expression  as  a* -|- 6*  is  not  a  square ;  it  wants  the 
term  ±2a6  to  render  it  the  square  of  (a±&). 

II.  In  order  that  a  trinomial^  when  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of 
some  one  letter,  may  be  a  perfect  square,  the  two  extreme  terms  must  he  perfect 
squares,*  and  the  middle  term  must  be  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  extreme  terms.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  we  may  obtain 
the  square  root  of  a  trinomial  immediately,  by  the  following 

ft 

RULE. 

Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  extreme  terms,  and  connect  tJie  two  terms  thus 
found  by  the  sign  -|-,  when  the  second  term  of  the  trinomial  is  positive,  and  by 
the  sign  — ,  when  the  second  term  of  the  trinomial  is  negative.  Thus,  the  ex- 
pression 

•        9fl»— 48a*i«+64a»&« 
is  a  perfect  square ;  for  the  two  extreme  terms  are  perfect  squares,  and  the 
middle  term  is  twice  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  extreme  terms; 
hence  the  square  root  of  the  trinomial  is 

y/Scfi^  V64a«6*. 
Or,   . 

3a3— 6ai». 
An  expression  such  as  4a'-|-12a& — 9b*  can  not  be  a  perfect  square,  although 
icfi  and  9b*,  considered  independently  of  their  signs,  are  perfect  squares,  and 
I2ab^2{2a  .3b) ;  for  —96"  is  not  a  square,  since  no  quantity,  when  multi- 
plied by  itself,  can  have  the  sign  — . 

III.  In  performing  the  operations  required  by  the  general  rule,  if  we  find 
that  the  first  term  of  one  of  the  remainders  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  twice 
the  first  term  of  the  root,  we  may  immediately  conclude  that  the  polynomial 
is  not  a  perfect  square ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  a  term  in  the  root  having  a 
power  of  the  letter  of  arrangement  of  a  degree  less  than  half  that  of  this  letter 
in  the  last  term  of  the  given  polynomial,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  operation 
will  not  terminate.    This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  given  polynomial  is  ar- 

*  In  order  that  any  polyaamial  may  be  a  perfect  f  qaare,  the  two  extreme  tenni  moat  be 
perfect  squaref,  if  it  be  arranged  aooording  to  the  powen  of  some  letter. 
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ranged  according  to  the  decreasing  powers  of  the  letter.  If  it  be  aecording  to 
the  increasing  powers,  substitute  the  word  greater  for  *^  less"  in  the  aboTo 
precept. 

IV.  We  may  apply  to  the  square  roots  of  polynomials  which  are  not  per- 
fect squares  the  simplifications  already  employed  in  the  case  of  monomials 
(Art.  51).    Thus,  in  the  expression 

The  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  not  a  perfect  square,  but  it  may  be 
put  under  the  form 

^a6(a«+4a6+46)«. 
The  fiictor  within  brackets  is  manifestly  the  square  of  a-|-2&;  hence 

^a«fc+4a«6*+4afc3=  Va6(a'+4a6+46)« 

=  ^/ab(a+2by 

81.  tLet  us  next  proceed  to  form  the  cube  of  x-|-a.  * 

(x+a)»=(ar+a)  X  (x+a)  X  (x+a) 

=x^-\-33^a+3xa*-\'€^  by  rules  of  multiplication. 

Let  it  be  required  to  form  the  cube  of  a  trinomial  (r-}-a-{-&) ;  represent 
the  last  two  terms  a-f-^  by  the  single  letter  s ;  then 

(x+a+i)»=(x  +«)» 

=x*+3jfi  8+3x^+8^ 
=z3^+3a^(a+b)+3x(a+b)*+(a+bf 

+  3a»  b+3ab*+h^. 

Tki$  expression  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  all  the  terms^  together 
trith  three  times  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  each  term,  multiplied  by  the  simple 
power  of  each  of  the  others  in  succession^  together  toith  six  times  the  product  of 
the  simple  power  of  all  the  tenns. 

By  following  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  employed  in  (Art.  78), 
we  can  prove  that  the  above  law  of  formation  will  hold  good  for  any  polynomial 
of  whatever  number  of  terms.    We  shall  thus  find 

(a+i-|-c+<f)»    =a3+6»  +  c>+ei»+3a«6+3a«c+3a«c^+36«a  +  3i«c+3i«rf 

+  3caa + 3c«6 + 3«8^  +  3<i«fl + 3c?6 + 3<i»c + 6fl6cci 

(2a«— 4ai+3&')»=8a«  —  64a»63  +  276«  —  48a«6  +  36a*6«  +  96a*6»  +  144(i«6* 

-f  54tf»6*— 108aft*— 144a>i» 

=s8a«— 48a«6+132a<68— 208a36»+198a«i*— 108a&«+276«. 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  can  obtain  the  4th,  5th,  &c.,  powers  of  any  poly- 
nomial. 
For  more  upon  this  subject,  see  a  subsequent  article  (105). 

82.  We  shall  now  explain  the  process  by  wluch  we  can  extract  the  cube 
root  of  any  polynomial,  a  method  analogous  to  that  employed  for  the  square 
root,  and  which  may  easily  be  generalized,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  of  any  degree. 

Let  P  be  the  given  polynomial,  R  its  cube  root.  Let  these  two  poly- 
nomials be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  one  letter,  a,  for  example. 
It  follows,  from  the  law  of  formation  of  the  cube  of  a  polynomial,  that  the  cube 
of  H  contains  two  terms,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  reduction  with  any 
others ;  these  are,  the  cube  of  the  first  term,  and  three  times  the  square  of 
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the  first  tenn  multiplied  bj  the  second  term ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  these  two 
terms  will  invohe  a  affected  with  an  exponent  higher  than  any  that  is  to  be 
fomid  in  the  succeeding  terms.  Consequently,  these  two  terms  must  form 
the  first  two  terms  of  P.  Hence,  if  we  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term 
of  P,  we  shall  obtain  the  first  term  of  R,  and  then,  dividing  the  second  term 
of  P  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  R  thus  found,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  second  term  of  R.  Having  thus  determined  the  first  two  terms  of 
R,  cube  this  binomial,  and  subtract  it  from  P.  The  remainder,  P',  being  ar- 
ranged, its  first  term  will  be  three  times  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  first 
term  of  R  by  the  third,  together  with  a  series  of  terms  involving  a,  affected 
with  a  less  exponent  than  that  with  which  it  is  affected  in  this  product. 
Dividing  the  first  term  of  P'  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  R, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  third  term  of  R.  Forming  the  cube  of  the  trinomial 
root  thus  determined,  and  subtracting  this  cube  from  the  original  polynomial 
P,  we  obtain  a  new  polynomial,  P'',  which  we  may  treat  in  the  same  manner 
as  P',  and  continue  the  operation  till  the  whole  root  is  determined.* 

EXAMPLES. 

<1)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  27z9—135j:«-f  225x^126. 

(2)   V(ac«-|-48za:»-|-602«ar«— 8(te»a:8— 902*a*+  1082»x— 272«). 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  3r— 5.  I  (2)  2j:«+4zj:— 3t«. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SaUARE  ROOT  OF  NUMBERS. 

83.  Rules  are  given  in  Arithmetic  for  extracting  the  square  and  cube  roots  of 
any  proposed  number ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  these  rules  are  founded. 

The  numbers 

1,2,3,  4,    5,    6,    7,    8,    9,    10,    100,       1000, 

when  squared,  become 

1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  81,  100,  10000,  1000000, 

and  reciprocally,  the  numbers  in  the  first  line  are  the  square  roots  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  second. 

Upon  inspecting  these  two  lines  we  perceive  that,  among  numbers  expressed 
by  one  or  two  figures,  there  are  only  nine  which  .are  the  squares  of  other 
whole  numbers;  consequently,  the  square  root  of  all  other  numbers  consisting 
of  one  or  two  figures  must  be  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction. 

Thus,  the  square  root  of  53,  which  lies  between  49  and  64,  is  7  plus  a  frac- 
tion.    So,  also,  the  square  root  of  91  is  9  plus  a  fraction. 

84.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  the  square  root  of  a  tohole  numher^ 
which  is  not  a  perfect  square^  can  not  he  expressed  by  an  excut  fraction,  and  is, 

therefore,  incommensurable  toitk  unity, 

a 
To  prove  this,  let  •?,  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  be,  if  possible,  the  square 

a       a* 
root  of  some  whole  number ;  then  the  square  of  -r,  or  ^,  must  be  equal  to  this 

whole  number.    But  since  a  and  b  are,  by  supposition,  prime  to  each  other 

*  Thlr  sflbject  will  be  resumed  a  few  pages  farther  on. 
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(t.  «.,  have  no  common  divisor),  c?  and  6^  are  also  prime  to  each  otber;*  there- 

fore  T«  is  an  irreducible  fraction,  and  can  not  be  equal  to  a  whole  nnmber. 

85.  The  difference  between  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater ;  the  expres- 
sion for  this  difference  can  easily  be  found. 

Let  a  and  a-|-l  be  two  consecutive  whole  numbers; 
Then, 

(a+l)»        =a«+2a+l. 
Hence. 

(a+l)»— a«=2a+l; 

that  is  to  say,  fht  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers  is 
equal  to  twice  the  less  of  the  two  numbers  plus  unity. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  348  and  347  is  equal  to 
2x347+1,  or  695. 

*  This  depends  upon  the  principle  that,  if  any  prime  number,  P,  will  divide  the  pi;x>dact 
of  two  Qombert,  it  must  divide  one  of  them,  which  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows : 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  numbers,  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  F  will  not  divide  A,  we 
are  to  prove  that  it  must  divide  B. 

Dividing  A  by  P,  and  denoting  the  quotient  by  CI  and  the  remainder  by  P',  we  have 

ArsPa+F  .-.  moltiplying  by  B,  AB=PaB-f  FB  .'.  dividing  by  P,  f^=aB-f-^. 

Since  by  hypothesis  AB  is  divisible  by  P,  P'B  most  be,  else  we  shoald  have  a  whole 
namber,  eqnal  to  a  whole  nnmber  pins  a  fraction,  which  is  impossible.  Proceed  now  with 
P  and  P'  after  the  method  for  finding  a  common  divisor,  and  let  P^  F^^',  ftc,  be  the  sac* 
cessive  remainders,  which  can  none  of  them  be  sevob  because  P  is  by  hypothesis  a  prime 
number  (t.  e.,  a  namber  divisible  only  by  itself  and  unity) :  these  remainders  must  go  on  di- 
minishing till  the  last  becomes  unity,  and  we  shall  have  the  series  of  equalities, 

P=P'a'+F',  FssF^a^-l-P"',  &C. ; 
or,  multiplying  by  B  and  dividing  by  P, 

_     Fa^B  ,  F^  P'B     P^'a^B  ,  F'^B   ^ 
®=     P      ^    P  '  T"=     P       *T"'  ^ 

The  first  of  these  equalities  shows  that  if  P^  is  divisible  by  P,  F^  must  also  be  divisi. 
ble ;  and  if  both  these  are  divisible,  the  second  equality  shows  that  P''^  is  divisible  by 
P,  and  so  on.  But  the  remainders,  P^  P^^',  ftc,  diminish  till  the  last  becomes  unity,  and 
we  shall  &us  have,  finally,  IXB,  or  B  divisible  by  P.  CI,  £.  D. 

Now,  since  tfl  is  the  product  of  a  and  a,  any  prime  namber  which  divides  efi  must  divide 
a,  or  which  divides  ^  must  divide  b,  so  that  a^iy  prime  number  which  divides  both  o9  and 
^  must  divide  a  and  b. 

Every  number  is  either  prime  or  composed  of  prime  numbers  as  factors,  and  if  diis  num- 
ber will  divide  the  two  terms  of  a  fraction,  its  prime  factors  will  successively  divide  them. 
This  follows  from  (10, 1.,  2). 

As  an  addition  to  this  note  may  be  demonstrated  the  following  theorem :  A  literal  qvan' 
iUy  eon  not  be  deeompo§ed  into  prime  f  acton  in  different  ways. 

Let  ABCD ...  be  a  product  of  prime  factors,  and  suppose  that  it  could  be  equal  to  an- 
other product,  abed.. .,  the  fsctors  €t,b,etd..,  being  also  prime.  The  factor  a,  dividing 
abed^  must  divide  the  equal  ABCD . . . ;  but  if  the  prime  quantity  a  is  different  from  each 
of  the  quantities  A,  B,  G,  D,  &c.,  it  can  not  divide  any  of  them.  Not  dividing  either  A  or 
B  according  to  the  above  theorem,  it  can  not  divide  Uie  product  AB.  Not  dividing  either 
AB  or  C,  it  wiU  not  divide  tiie  product  ABC,  and  so  on.  The  factor  a  must,  dierefore, 
necessarily  be  equal  to  one  of  the  factors  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Suppose  o^A.  DMding  the  two 
products  by  A,  the  remaining  products,  BCD . . .  and  bed . . .,  are  still  equal,  and  applying  to 
them  the  preceding  reasoning,  we  conclude  that  b  ought  to  be  equal  to  one  of  the  factors  of 
the  product,  BCD . . .,  and  so  on.  The  two  products,  ABCD . . .  and  abed . . .,  nmst,  there- 
£>re,  be  composed  of  the  same  prime  factors.  Q.  E.  D 
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The  square  of  a  number  will  always  consist  of  twice  as  many  digits,  or  one 
less  than  twice  as  many,  as  the  number  itself.  Thus,  the  square  of  10  is  100, 
and  the  square  of  any  number  less  than  10  must  be  less  than  100,  or  contain 
not  more  than  two  figures.  The  square  of  100  is  10000,  and  the  square  of  aU 
numbers  between  10  and  100  must  be  between  100  and  10000 ;  t.  «.,  consist 
of  3  or  4  figures.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  square  of  a 
number  containing  three  figunes  must  be  one  containing  five  or  ^iz  figures,  and 
so  on ;  i.  e.,  the  square  of  a  number  consists  of  twice  as  many  digits  as  the 
number  itself,  or  one  less  than  twice  as  many. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  of  any  number,  beginning  with  whole  numbers. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SaUARE  ROOT  OF  WHOLE  NUMBERS. 

86.  If  the  number  proposed  consist  of  one  or  two  figures  only,  its  root  may 
be  found  immediately  by  inspecting  the  squares  of  the  nine  first  numbers  in 
(Art.  83).  Thus,  the  square  root  of  25  is  5,  the  square  root  of  42  is  6  plus  a 
fraction,  or  6  is  the  approximate  square  root  of  42,  and  is  within  one  unit  of 
the  true  value ;  for  42  lies  between  36,  which  is  the  square  of  6,  and  49,  which 
is  the  square  of  7. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  a  number  composed  of  more  than  two  figures,  6084 
for  example. 

Since  this  number  consist  of  four  figures,  its  root  must  60'84 

necessarily  consist  of  two  figures,  that  is  to  say,  of  tens  49 

and  miits.    Designating  the  tens  in  the  root  sought  by  a,        148 
and  the  units  by  6,  we  have 

6084=(a+6)«=a9+2a6+&«, 

which  shows  that  the  square  of  a  number  consisting  of  tens  and  units  is  com- 
posed of  the  square  of  the  tens,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  hy  the  units, 
plus  the  square  of  the  units. 

This  being  premised,  since  the  square  of  a  certain  number  of  tens  must  be 
a  certain  number  of  hundreds,  or  have  two  ciphers  on  the  right,  it  follows  that 
the  squares  of  the  tens  contained  in  the  root  must  be  found  in  the  part  60  (or 
60  hundreds),  to  the  left  of  the  last  two  figures  of  6084  (which  written  at  full 
length  is  6000 -|- 80 -|- 4),  the  84  forming  no  part  of  the  square  of  the  tens ;  we, 
therefore,  separate  the  last  two  figures  from  the  others  by  a  point.  The  part 
60  is  comprised  between  the  two  perfect  squares  49,  and  64,  the  roots  of  which 
are  7  and  8 ;  hence  7  is  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  of  tens  in  the 
root  sought;  for  6000  is  evidentiy  comprised  between  4900  and  6400,  which 
are  the  squares  of  70  and  80,  and  the  root  of  6084  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
prised between  70  and  80 ;  hence,  the  root  sought  is  composed  of  7  tens  and 
a  certain  number  of  units  less  than  ten. 

The  figure  7  being  thus  found,  we  place  it  on  the  right  of  the  given  number, 
in  the  place  of  tens,  separated  by  a  vertical  line  as  in  division ;  we  then  sub- 
tract 49,  which  is  the  square  of  7,  from  60,  which  leaves  as  remainder  11 
(which  is  11  hundreds),  after  which  we  write  the  remaining  figures,  84. 
Having  taken  away  the  square  of  the  tens,  the  remainder,  1184,  contiuns,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  multiplied  by  the  units 
plus  the  square  of  the  units.  But  the  product  of  the  tens  multiplied  by  the 
units  must  be  tens,  or  have  one  cipher  on  the  right,  and,  therefore,  the  last 
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figure  4  can  not  form  any  part  of  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units ;  we, 
therefore,  separate  it  from  the  others  by  a  point. 

If  we  double  the  tens,  which  gives  14,  and  divide  the  118  tens  by  14,  the 
quotient  8  is  the  figure  of  units  in  the  root  sought,  or  a  figure  greater  than  the 
one  required.  It  may  manifestly  be  greater  than  the  figure  sought,  for  118 
may  contain,  in  addition  to  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units,  other 
tens  arising  from  the  square  of  the  units,  which  may  exceed  the  denomination 
imits.  In  order  to  determine  whether  8  expresses  the  real  number  of  units 
in  the  root,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  it  on  the  rig)it  of  14,  and  then  multiply  the 
number  148,  thus  obtained,  by  8.  In  this  manner  we  form,  1°,  the  square  of 
the  units ;  2°,  twice  the  product  of  the  units  by  the  tens.  This  operation 
being  efifected,  the  product  is  1184 ;  subtracting  this  product,  the  remainder  is 
0,  which  shows  that  6084  is  a  perfect  square,  and  78  the  root  sought. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  reviewing  the  above  process,  that  we  have  successively 
subtracted  from  6084,  the  square  of  7  tens  or  70,  plus  twice  the  product  of  70 
by  8,  plus  the  square  of  8,  that  is,  the  three  parts  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  square  of  704-8,  or  78 ;  and  since  the  result  of  this  subtractaon 
is  0,  it  follows  that  6084  is  the  square  of  78. 

The  quotient  obtained  from  dividing  by  double  the  tens  is  a  trial  figure ;  it 
win  never  be  too  small,  but  may  be  too  great,  and  on  trial  may  require  to  be  di- 
•minished  by  one  or  two  units. 


Take  as  a  second  example  the  number  841.                                    8'41 
This  number  being  comprised  between  100  and  10000,  its  ^ 


29 
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root  must  consist  of  two  figures,  that  is  to  say,  of  tens  and  ^^ 
units.  We  can  prove,  as  in  the  last  example,  that  the  root 
of  the  greatest  square  contained  in  8,  or  in  that  portion  of  the 
number  to  the  left  of  the  last  two  figures,  expresses  the  number  of  tens  in  the 
root  required.  But  the  greatest  square  contained  in  8  is  4,  whose  root  is  3, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  figure  of  the  tens.  Squaring  2,  and  subtracting  the 
result  from  8,  the  remainder  is  4 ;  bringing  down  the  figures  of  the  second 
period  41,  and  annexing  them  on  the  right  of  4,  the  result  is  441,  a  number 
which  contains  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units,  plus  the  square  of 
the  units. 

We  may  fiuther  prove,  as  in  the  last  case,  that  if  we  point  ofif  the  last  figure 
1,  and  divide  the  preceding  figures  44  by  twice  the  tens,  or  4,  the  quotient 
win  be  either  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  of  units  in  the  root,  or  a 
figure  greater  than  the  one  sought.  In  this  case  the  quotient  is  11,  but  it  is 
manifest  that  we  can  not  have  a  number  greater  than  9  for  the  units,  for  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  that  the  figure  already  found  for  the  tens  is  incorrect. 
Let  us  try  9 ;  place  9  to  the  right  of  4,  and  then  multiply  this  number  49  by 
9 ;  the  product  is  441,  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  result  of  the  first 
operation,  leaves  a  remainder  0,  proving  that  29  is  the  root  required. 

Let  us  take,  as  a  third  example,  a  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  square, 
such  as  1287. 

Applying  to  this  number  the  process  described  in  the  pre-  12'87  35 

ceding  example,  we  find  that  the  root  is  35,  with  a  remainder  ^ 

62.    This  shows  that  1287  is  not  a  perfect  square,  but  that       65 
it  is  comprised  between  the  square  of  35  and  that  of  36. 
Thus,  when  the  number  is  not  a  perfect  square,  the  above 
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proceBS  enables  ns  at  least  to  determine  the  root  of  the  greatest  square  con- 
tained in  the  number,  or  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  number. 

87.  Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  num- 
ber composed  of  more  than  four  figures. 

Let  56821444  be  the  number.  56'82'14'44 

Since  the  number  is  greater  than  10000,  its  root  49  

must  be  greater  than  100 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must     145 
consist  of  more  than  two  figures.*    But,  whatever 
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the  number  may  be,  we  may  always  consider  it  as     1503 
composed  of  units  and  of  tens,  the  tens  being  ex- 
pressed by  one  or  more  figures.     (Thus,  any  num-      ^5068 
ber  such  as  37142  may  be  resolved  into  37140 -|- 2, 
or  3714  tens,  plus  two  units.) 

Now  the  square  of  the  root  sought,  that  is,  the  proposed  number,  contains 
the  square  of  the  tens,  plus  twice  the  product  of  Uie  tens  by  the  units,  plus 
the  square  of  the  units.  But  the  square  of  the  tens  must  give  at  least  hun- 
dreds ;  hence  the  last  two  figures,  44,  can  form  no  part  of  it,  and  it  is  in  the 
portion  of  the  number  to  the  left  hand  that  we  must  look  for  that  square. 
But  this  portion  containing  more  than  two  figures,  its  root  will  consist  of  units 
and  tens ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  commence  the  process  for  finding 
the  root  of  this  portion  by  cutting  oflf  its  two  right-hand  figures,  14,  and  the 
square  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  is  to  be  sought  in  the  figures  now  remainmg  at 
the  left,  5682.  This  number  being  the  square  of  two  figures,  we  again  separate 
82,  and  seek  for  the  square  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  in  the  two  re- 
maining figures,  56.  The  given  number  is  thus  separated  into  periods  of  two 
figures  each,  beginnmg  on  the  right.  We  then  go  on  to  extract  the  root  of 
the  number  5682,  as  in  the  previous  examples;  this  will  give  the  tens  of  the  root 
of  the  number  563214.  We  then  double  these  tens  for  a  divisor,  and  take  the 
remainder  after  the  last  operation,  with  14  annexed  for  a  dividend ;  we  divide 
this  dividend,  after  cutting  off  the  right-hand  figure,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  units  of  the  root  of  568214.  All  the  figures  now  found  of  the  root  will 
constitute  the  tens  of  the  root  of  the  given  number,  and  we  find  the  units  by 
the  rule  previously  given.     The  detail  of  the  whole  operation  is  as  follows : 

£xtr8cting  the  root  of  56,  we  find  7  for  the  root  of  49,  the  greatest  square 
contained  in  56 ;  we  place  7  on  the  right  of  the  proposed  number,  and  squaring 
it,  subtract  49  from  56,  which  gives  a  remainder  7,  to  which  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowmg  period,  82.  Separating  the  last  figure  to  the  right  of  782,  and  then 
dividing  7^  by  14,  which  is  twice  the  root  already  found,  we  have  5  for  a  quotient, 
which  we  annex  to  14 ;  we  then  multiply  the  whole  number  145  by  5,  and 
subtract  the  product  725  from  782.  We  next  bring  down  the  period  14,  an- 
nex it  to  the  second  remainder  57,  and  point  off  the  last  figure  of  this  number 
5714.  Dividing  571  by  150,  which  is  twice  the  root  already  found,  the  quotient 
is  3,  which  we  place  to  the  right  of  150,  and  multiplying  the  whole  number 
1503  by  3,  we  subtract  the  product  4509  from  5714. 

Finally,  we  bring  down  the  last  period  44,  annex  it  to  the  third  remaindei 
1205,  and  point  oflf  the  last  figure  of  this  number  120544.     Dividing  12054  by 

*  We  have  ■een  in  the  last  article  that  it  will  consist  of  foar  figures,  half  as  many  as  the 
given  namber.  Had  the  given  number  contained  bat  seven  figores,  the  root  would  still  be 
composed  of  fiaaT. 
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1506,  which  is  twice  the  root  already  found,  the  quotient  is  8,  which  we  place 
on  the  right  of  1506,  and  multiplying  the  whole  number  15068  by  8,  we  sub- 
tract the  product  120544  from  the  last  result  120544.  The  remainder  is  0 ; 
hence  7538  is  the  root  sought. 

From  what  has  hee%  said  above,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  rule,  ordinarily 
given  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  number  consist- 
ing of  any  number  of  figures,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat. 

EXTRACTION  OP  THB^  SaUARK  ROOT  BY  APPROXIMATION. 

88.  When  a  whole  number  is  not  the  square  of  another  whole  number,  we 
have  seen  (Art.  84)  that  its  root  can  not  be  exp^ssed  by  a  whole  number  and 
an  exact  fraction ;  but  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  value 
of  the  fraction  which  completes  the  root  sought,  we  can  approximate  it  as 
nearly  aa  we  please. 

Suppose  that  a  is  a  whole  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  square,  and  that 

we  are  required  to  extract  the  root  to  within  -,  that  is,  to  determine  a  number 

1 
which  shall  differ  from  the  true  root  of  a,  by  a  quantity  less  than  the  fraction  -. 

To  effect  this,  let  us  observe  that  the  quantity  a  may  be  put  under  the  form 

an* 

—^ ;  if  we  designate  the  integral,  or  whole  number,  portion  of  the  root  of  an* 

an* 
by  r,  this  number  an*  will  be  comprised  between  r*  and  (r-j-l)' ;  hence,  -—^ 

r«         (r+l)« 
is  comprised  between  -^  and ^ — ,  and  consequently,  the  root  of  a  is  com- 


(r+l)»   ^     .    ,  r        T+l 

r— ,  that  IS,  between  -  and  — 

n*  n^  n  n 

r  ....    1 


prised  between  the  roots  of  —  and ^ ,  that  is,  between  -  and  — ;^.    Thus, 


it  appears  that  -  represents  the  square  root  of  a  within  -  of  the  true  value. 
From  this  we  derive  the  following 

RULE. 

To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  to  unthin  a  given  fraction^  muL" 
txply  the  given  number  by  the  square  of  the  denominator  of  the  given  fraction ; 
extract  the  integral  part  of  the  square  root  of  the  product^  and  divide  this  in- 
tegral part  by  the  given  denominator. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  square  root  of  59  within  ^  of 
the  true  value. 

Multiply  59  by  the  square  of  12,  that  is,  144,  the  product  is  8496  ;  the  in- 
tegral part  of  the  root  of  8496  is  92.  Hence  |f  or  7^  is  the  approximate  root 
of  59,  the  result  differing  from  the  true  value  by  a  quantity  less  than  ^. 

So,  also, 

yii  =  3|^  true  to  ^Xj, 
V223=:14|}  true  to  J^. 

89.  The  method  of  approximation  in  decimals,  which  is  the  process  most 
frequentiy  employed,  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding  rule. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  within  ^  -|-^,  j^ . . . 
of  the  true  value,  we  must,  according  to  the  above  rule,  multiply  the  proposed 
number  by  (10)S  (100)',  (1000)', or,  which  comes  to  the  some  thing, 
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place  to  the  right  of  the  number,  two,  four,  six, ciphers,  then  extract 

the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  product,  and  divide  the  result  by  10,  100, 
1000 

Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  any  required  number  of  decimals  m  the  root,  we 
must 

Place  on  (he  right  hand  of  (he  proposed  number  twice  as  many  zeros  as  toe 
wish  to  have  decimal  figures ;  extract  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  this  new 
number i  and  then  mark  off  in  the  result  the  required  number  of  decimal  pUtces. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Extract  the  square  root  of  3  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  1.732050. 

(2)  'Extract  the  square  root  of  5  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  2.236068. 

(3)  Extract  the  square  root  of  12  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  3.464101. 
When  half,  or  one  more  than  half,  the  figures  are  found,  the  rest  may  be 
found  by  division. 

(4)  Extract  the  square  root  of  2  to  nine  places  of  decimals. 

The  first  five  figures  of  the  root  found  by  the  ordinary  method  are  1.4142 ; 
with  the  remainder,  3836.  The  next  divisor  is  28284.'  Dividing  3836  by 
28284,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  division,  produces  1356  for  a  quo- 
tient, which,  annexed  to  1.4142,  before  found,  gives  for  the  root  required 
1.41421356.* 

Extract  the  square  root  of  11  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  3.316624. 

»      BXTEACTION  OF  THE  SaUAEE  ROOT  OF  FBACTIONS. 

la      Va 
We  have  seen  (Art.  62)  that  •v/ r=~7T »  hence,  in  order  to  extract  the 

square  root  of  a  fraction,  it  is  sufficient  to  extract  the  square  roots  of  the  numer- 
ator and  denominator,  and  then  divide  the  former  result  by  the  latter.  This 
method  may  be  employed  with  advantage  when  either  one  or  both  of  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  fractaon  are.  perfect  squares ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
wiU  be  found  inconvenient  in  practice.    If,  for  example,  we  take  the  fraction 

R     V3 
|,  although  ^1-.^"^  (since  each  of  these  expressions,  when  multiplied  by  it- 
V5      v5 

self,  produces  the  same  quantity,  |),  we  must  find  an  approxunate  value  both 

for  V3  and  also  for  V^*  ^^^^  after  all,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine  at 

once  the  degree  of  approximation  in  the  result.    Under  such  circumstances 

the  following  process  may  be  employed : 

a  ab 

Let  the  proposed  fraction  be  v-,  this  may  be  put  under  the  form  -jr ;  this 

being  premised,  let  r  represent  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  numerator 

'  The  reaBon  for  tbii  rale  may  be  given  thiu  .*  Let  ib  be  the  part  of  the  root  already 
found,  and  z  the  remaining  part  Then  ifc-f-z  will  be  the  whole  root,  and  {k'{-z)^=lfi-{'9kz 
-f-ss  the  given  number;  as  ^r  la  bat  a  imall  fraction  of  k,  a^  will  be  a  atill  smaller  fraction, 
and  may  be  neglected,  ao  that  the  given  number  may,  without  aenaible  error,  be  considered 
equal  to  k^ikz.  But  Ifl  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  remainder,  ^z,  divided  by  Uk, 
gives  ;r. 
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ab;  hence  -rj,  or  -r,  is  comprised  between  jz  and  — ^~^»  consequently,  the 

root  of  r  is  comprised  between  t  and  — r— .    Thus,  it  appears  that  r  repre- 

a  1 

sents  the  root  of  t  within  r  of  the  true  value.    Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

0  0 

square  root  of  a  fraction, 

Make  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  perfect  square^  hy  multiplying  both 
terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  denominaJbor ;  extract  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of 
the  numerator,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  denominator. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  y^^^. 

7X13  91 

This  fraction  is  the  same  as  ,  or  tt^-    But  the  integral  part  of  the 

9 
square  root  of  91  is  9 ;  hence  r^  is  the  root  sought,  a  result  within  -f^  of  the 

true  yalue. 

A  greater  degree  of  approximation  may,  perhaps,  be  required.    In  this  case, 

91 
returning  to  the  number ,  extract  the  root  of  91  to  any  required  degree 

of  approximation.     Suppose,  for  example,  we  wish  to  find  the  root  of  91  within 

1      ^  ^ 
rrr  of  the  real  value,  it  will  become  by  (Art.  88)  y  91=9 .  53 . . . .    Hence 

7  91  9.53  1 

the  root  of  — ,  or ,  will  be  — ^ — ,  or  a  result  within of  the  true  value. 

13        (13)«  13  1300 

Remark. — It  frequently  happens  that  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  al- 
though not  a  perfect  square,  has  a  perfect  square  for  one  of  its  factors,  in 
which  case  the  above  operation  may  be  simplified. 

23 
Let  the  fraction,  for  example,  be  jr.    48  is  eqiuil  to  16x3,  or  (4)'  X  3 ; 

4o 

23X3 
hence,  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  3,  it  becomes  ,  .^     ,  .,,  or 

69 
jyq^  f  <^<^  ^®  denominator  is  thus  made  a  perfect  square.    Extracting  the 

1  8  3         83 

root  of  69  to  — ,  which  ffives  8 . 3,  we  find  — ^,  or  — -  for  the  root  required,  a 
10  *  12         120  ^         » 

result  within  t^  of  the  true  value. 

In  general,  therefore,  whenever  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  involves  a 
factor  which  is  a  perfect  square,  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  factor 
which  is  not  a  perfect  square. 

5  1 

Extract  the  square  root  of  -  to  within  -rr^. 

t>  4o 

6        &X&        6«X8*  Ve     48 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SaUAEB  ROOT  OF  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

90.  This  process  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding  remark. 
Required,  for  example,  the  square  root  of  2 .  36. 
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236 
This  fraction  is  the  same  as  -rrrr ;  in  this  case  the  denominator  is  a  perfect 

square ;  extracting,  therefore,  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  numerator,  we 

have  — ,  a  result  within  —  of  the  true  value. 
10  10 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  3.425. 

3425 
This  fraction  is  the  same  as  r^.     But  1000  is  not  a  perfect  square ;  it  is, 

however,  equal  to  100X10,  or  (10)»X10;  thus,  in  order  to  render  the  de- 
nominator a  perfect  square,  it  is  sufficient  to  multiply  both  terms  of  the  frac- 
tion by  10,  which  gives  ,  or  .       >,.    Extracting  the  integral  part  of  the 

185 
root  34250,  we  find  185;  hence  the  root  required  is  rrg,  or  1.85,  a  result 

which  is  within  r-rr  of  the  true  value. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  number  of  decimal  places  must  always 
be  made  even  before  the  operation  commences.  • 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  greater  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  root,  we  must 
add  on  the  right  of  34250  twice  as  many  zeros  as  we  wish  to  have  additional 
decimal  figures. 

From  what  has  just  been  observed,  we  readily  deduce  for  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  a  decimal  fraction  the  following 

RULE. 

Annex  ciphers  tiU  there  are  twice  as  many  decimal  places  as  are  required  in 
the  root,  and  then  proceed  a^  in  whole  numbers ;  or,  beginning  at  the  decimal 
point,  point  off  both  ways  the  usual  periods  of  two  figures  each. 

EXTBACTXON  OF  THE  CUBE  BOOT  OF  NUMBERS. 

91.  The  numbers 

1, 2,  3,    4,     5,      6,      7,      8,      9,      10,       100,  1000, 

when  cubed,  become 

1,  8,  27,  64,  125,  216,  343,  612,  729,  1000,  1000000,  1000000000 ; 

and,  reciprocally,  the  numbers  in  the  first  line  are  the  cube  roots  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  second. 

Upon  inspecting  the  two  lines,  we  perceive  that,  among  the  numbers  ex- 
pressed by  one,  two,  or  three  figures,  there  are  only  nine  which  are  perfect 
cubes ;  consequently,  the  cube  root  of  all  the  rest  must  be  a  whole  number  plus 
a  fraction. 

92.  But  we  can  prove,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  square 
root,  that  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number,  which* is  not  the  perfect  cube  of  some 
other  whole  number,  can  not  be  expressed  by  an  exact  fraction,  (tnd,  conse- 
quently,  its  cube  root  is  incommensurable  with  unity, 

93.  The  diflference  between  th^  cubes  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater ;  the  expression 
for  this  difference  can  easily  be  found. 


Let 

Then, 
HeDce, 
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a  and  a-^lhe  two  consecutive  whole  numbers ; 
(a+l)»=:a»+3fl«+3a+l ; 


that  is  to  say,  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  square  of  the  less  of  the  two  numbers,  plus  three  times 
the  simple  power  of  the  number,  plus  unity. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  cube  of  90  and  the  cube  of  89  is  equal  to 
3  X(89)«+ 3X89+ 1=24031. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
toot  of  any  number. 

EXTEACTION  OF  THE  CUBE  BOOT. 

94.  The  cube  root  of  a  proposed  number,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three 
figures  only,  will  be  found  immediately  by  inspecting  the  cubes  of  the  first 
nine  numbers  in  (Art.  91).  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  125  is  5,  and  the  cube  root 
of  54  is  3  plus  a  fraction,  for  3  X  3  X  3=27,  and  4  X  4  X  4=64 ;  therefore  3  is 
the  approximate  cube  root  of  54,  within  one  unit  of  the  true  value. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  new  and  simple  rule  for  the  extraction  of 
the  cube  root,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  composition  of  a  complete 
power  of  the  third  degree.    Now,  since  we  have 

(a+6)«=(a+5)(a+6)(a+6)=a»+3a«5+3a&»+6a, 

it  is  obvious  that  the  cube  of  a  number,  consistiDg  of  tens  and  units,  will  be  al- 
gebraically indicated  by  the  polynomial 

a»+3a*6+3a&»+6', 

where  a  designates  the  number  of  tens,  and  b  the  number  of  units  in  the  root 
sought.  The  number  in  the  tens*  place  will  evidentiy  be  found  by  extracting 
the  cube  root  of  the  monomial  a",  for  V^'=^t  <u)d  removing  a*  from  the  poly- 
nomial a'4-3a'54-3a&^4'^»  ^®  hAve  the  remainder, 

3a«5+3a6«+&'=(3a«+3a6+6«)6  ; 

and  tiie  difiSculty  that  has  been  hitherto  experienced  in  the  extraction  of  the 
cube  root  entirely  consists  in  the  composition  of  die  expression  3(^-|-3a&-|-2>*, 
which  is  obviously  the  true  divisor  by  which  to  divide  the  remainder,  after 
subtracting  a",  or  the  cube  of  the  tens,  for  the  determination  of  6,  the  figure 
of  the  root  in  tiie  place  of  units.  The  part  3a*  of  the  expression  3a^-|-  3a&-|-  5^, 
being  independent  of  6,  the  yet  unknown  part  of  the  root,  is  employed  as  a 
trial  divisor  for  the  determination  of  b ;  but  since  the  expression  3a'-|-3a5-|-&' 
involves  the  unknown  part  of  the  root  in  its  composition,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
trial  divisor  Za^,  which  does  not  contain  6,  will,  at  tiie  first  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, give  no  certain  indication  of  the  next  figure  of  the  root,  unless  the  figure 
denoted  by  b  be  very  small  in  con)parison  with  tiiat  denoted  by  a ;  for  tiie 
trial  divisor  3a'  will  be  considerably  augmented  by  the  addend  3ab-^h^  when 
5  is  a  large  number,  while  the  augmentation,  when  6  is  a  small  number,  wiU 
not  so  materially  afifect  die  trial  divisor. 

When  the  figure  in  the  tens*  place  is  a  small  number,  as  1  or  2,  it  is  hence 
obvious  that  ^ttie  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  trial  divisor ;  but  if  a 
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be  great  and  h  small,  the  trial  divisor,  3a',  will  generally  point  out  the  value 
of  h.  All  this  wiO  be  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  relative  values  of  a  and 
h  materially  affect  the  true  divisor,  3a*4-3a&-|-&'.  In  the  successive  steps, 
however,  of  the  cube  root  this  uncertainty  diminishes ;  for,  conceiving  a  to 
designate  a  number  consisting  of  tens  and  hundreds,  and  h  the  number  o 
units,  then  the  value  of  h  being  small  in  comparison  with  a,  the  amount  of  the 
effect  of  b  in  the  addend  Sa^-f"^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  inconsiderable ;  hence  the  trial 
divisor,  3a',  will  generally  indicate  the  next  figure  in  the  root 

To  remove,  in  some  measure,  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  tiDO 
methods  of  composing  the  true  divisor,  3a'-|-3a&4-^'»  ^^^  leave  the  student 
to  select  that  which  he  conceives  to  possess  the  greater  &cility  of  operation.* 

95.  First  method  of  composition  of3a^-^3ah-^l^, 

axa        =  a'  a'+3a'6-|-3a&'-|-&3  (a+&=  root  sought. 

a  a^Xass a» 


a  a* 


—  3a»6+3a6«+6' 

3a« 
(3a+6)xZ>=  3a5+  &» 

b  

b  (3a«+3a6+  &«)x6=....3a«6+3a6«+6' 

b»  


3a+35  3a»+6a6+36«. 

Distinguishing  the  three  columns  from  left  to  right  by  first,  second,  and 
third  columns,  we  write  a  in  the  root,  and  also  thi-ee  times  vertically  in  the 
first  column ;  then  a  X  ^  produces  a',  which  write,  also,  three  times  vertically 
in  the  second  column ;  multiply  the  second  a'  by  a,  placing  the  product,  a*, 
under  cfi  in  the  third  colunm ;  then,  subtracting  a'  from  the  proposed  quantity, 
we  have  the  remainder,  3a'&-|-3a5'4-^*  'The  sum  of  the  three  quantities  in 
the  second  column  gives  3a'  for  the  trial  divisor,  by  which  find  b,  the  next 
figure  of  the  root,  and  to  3a,  the  sum  of-  the  last  three  written  quantities  in 
the  first  column,  annex  b;  then  the  sum,  3a -|- 6,  is  multiplied  by  &,  and  the 
product,  3a&-|'^%  ^  placed  in  the  second  column;  then  the  trial  divisor,  3a', 
and  the  addend,  dab-^b*,  being  collected,  give  the  true  divisor,  3a'4-3a&-|-&', 
which  multiply  by  b,  and  place  the  product,  3a'&-|-3a^'4-^i  under  the  re- 
mainder, 3a^b-^3ab^-^b^.  When  there  is  a  remainder  after  this  operation, 
the  process  may  be  continued  by  writing  b  twice  in  the  first  column,  under 
3a-f-&t  &nd  6'  once  in  the  second  column,  under  the  last  true  divisor ;  then  3a' 
^6ab-{-3b^,  the  sum  of  the  last  written  three  lines  in  the  second  column,  will 
be  another  trial  divisor,  with  which  proceed  as  above.  We  have  written  a' 
in  the  second  column  three  times  in  succession,  to  assimilate  the  first  step  in 
the  operation  to  the  other  successive  steps,  but  the  first  trial  divisor,  30',  may 
be  written  at  once,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  disposition  of  the  quantities  in 
the  first  steps  disregarded.! 

*  These  methodi  may  be  puaed  over  by  the  atadent,  as  well  as  that  given  for  the  U- 
qaadrate  root,  and  the  method  employed,  which  ia  described  at  (Art.  119),  which  la  appli- 
cable to  the  extraction  of  tiie  root  of  the  third  and  foorth,  aa  well  aa  of  any  other  degree. 

t  Three  qaantities  are  added  each  time ;  in  the  method  on  next  pag^o,  twa 
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96.  Second  method  of  composing  3^4"*^^^+^*  ^^  ^'*^  dwisor. 
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a 
a 

a« 

.2a» 
3a« 

3a&+  6» 

2a 

a 

3a-|-  ^  •  •  • 

3a«6+3a6«+fe» 

5 

3a«+3a6+  6«  .  .  , 
3a6+26« 

3a«Z>+3a6»+6» 

3a+2b  .  .  . 
b 

#>nTu1  4-mal  <liviara>. 

3a+36 

In  this  method  we  write  a  under  a  in  the  first  column,  and  the  sum  2a 
being  multiplied  by  a,  gives  2a'  to  place  under  cfi  in  the  second  column,  and 
the  sum  of  2a'  and  a*  is  3a'  for  the  trial  divisor.  Again,  under  2a  in  the  first 
column  write  a,  and  the  sum  of  2a  and  a  gives  3a.  Now,  having  found  b  by 
the  trial  divisor,  annex  it  to  3a  in  the  first  column,  making  3a4-^t  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  by  and  the  product  placed  in  the  second  column,  gives,  by  addition, 
the  true  divisor,  3a'-|-3a&4'^^  ^  before.  We  shall  exhibit  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cube  root  by  both  these  methods. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  a:«— 9a*+39a:*— 99a:»+156a:»— 144x+64  ? 

By  the  first  method. 


3j^ — 3a;  . 

X* 
X* 

2x* 

m              ■■   ' 

1 

afi- 
afi 

-9x6439x4— 99x8- 

9x»4  9x« 

-9x»439x4— 99x» 

—3a; 

3x4— 

9a^4  9x«    .    .     .     .   - 
0^                     «— 

-9x642^^'^* — 27x9 

T.r 

r 

IftTt-^TaTr* 

ox 

3x4— l&r3+27x« 
■4  .  .  .              12a?4— 36*4.16 

3a;«— 9*4 

3art-«i8x8-|-3»x8— 36x416 


12x4— 7arS4l56*8— 144*464. 


(2)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  a:«4-6a*— 40r»+96ar— 64  ? 

By  the  second  method* 


xs 

X4 

•    •    •   sfi 

1-6x6— 4OX8496X— 64  (X94.2 

.  2x* 

3x* 

6x84  4aJ» 

2x« 

x« 

3x942x  .  . 
2x 

•          a           •          . 

-24x416 
24x416 

6x6—40x8 

3x«4  6x84  isfi 
6x04  8x» 

6a^4l2x44  8x8 

3x344x  .  . 
2x 

— 12x4— 48xs496x— 64 

3x4-|-12x34l2x« 
— 12x«- 

3x4412x8— 

ax«46x— 4 

— 12x«— 48x8496x— 64. 

94 
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(3)  Whatis  the  cube  root  of  a»+3a«6+3a6«+&»+3a«c+6a&c+3Mc+3ac« 
+36c»+c«?  Ans.  a+h+c. 

(4)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  2»— 6a:»+15x*— SOar'+lSi'— Or+l. 

Ans.  a:*— 2x+l. 

97.  The  same  process  is  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
numbers,  as  in  the  subsequent  examples. 

EXAMPLES.  / 

(1)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  403583419. 


7 
7 

7 


49 
49 
49 


403583419  (739  =  root 
343 


213 
3 
3 


147 
.  639 


.  60583 


15339 46017 

9  


14566419 


16987 

2199 19791 


1618491  14566419. 

* 

(2)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  115501303  ? 


•  •  • 


16 


115501303  (487  =e  root 
64 


51501 


8 


32 


48 


128 

8 

136 

8  

6912 

1447 10129 


1024 

5824 
1088 


46592 


4909303 


701329  4909303. 


98.  The  local  values  of  the  figures  in  the  root  determine  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures  in  the  several  columns,  as  is  exemplified  by  working  the  last  ex- 
ample as  on  next  page ;  by  omitting  the  terminal  ciphers,  the  arrangement  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  example. 
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•   •   • 


116601303  (400+80+7 

400 160000 64000000 

400  

51501303 

800 320000 

400  

480000 

1200 

80 

1280 102400 

80  

682400  46692000 

1360 108800  

80  4909303 

691200  . 

1440 

7 

1447 .   10129 

701329  4909303 

99.  ExtTCbction  of  Ott  fourth  root  of  whole  numbers. 

The  investigation  of  a  metliod  for  extracting  the  fourth  root  of  any  number 
18  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  cube  root.    Thus,  since 

(a+ 6)*=a*+  4a»6 + 6a«Js+4a6»+  6<, 

we  may  conceive  a  to  denote  the  number  of  tens,  and  h  the  number  of  units 

In  the  root  of  the  number  expressed  by  a^+4a'&+6a*&'+4aZ>'+&^.     Then 

Va*=a,  the  figure  in  the  tens*  place,  and  the  remainder,  when  a*  is  removed,  is 

4a»5+6a«6»+4a&'+&*=(4a»+6a«6+4a6«+6')6. 

The  method  of  composing  the  divisor  4a'+6a'&+4a&^+&3,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  &,  the  figure  in  the  units*  place,  may  be  iUustrated  as  foDows : 

axa    =  «•  a*+4a»6+6a«5«+4a6»+6*(fl+6 

a  a«xa  =  ^ 

a  3a«Xa  =3a»  4a«6+6a«6«+4ai»+i* 

3a  X  a    =3a«  4a' 

a  

6a« 

(4a+&)&=4a&+&> 

(6a«+ 4a6+ 6»)6=6a9Z>+ 4a6«+ &» 

(4a»+6a«6+4ai«+&»)&=4a»6+6a«6«+4a6»+5*. 


100.  From  this  mode  of  composing  the  complete  divisor  we  easily  derive 
the  following  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  fourth  root  of  any  number. 
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EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  fourth  root  of  1185921  ? 

3X3 

=      9 

3 

9X3     =     27 

6X3 

=    18                    27X3 

3 

27X3     =     81 

9X3 

=    27                  108  ..  . 

3 

54  .  . 
=      369 

123X3 

5769X3=     17307 

1185921  (33  =  i-oot 


=     81 


375921 


125307X3  =     375921 

In  the  same  manner,  the  student  may  readily  investigate  rules  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  higher  roots  of  numbers,  simply  observing  to  use  an  additional 
column  for  each  successive  root. 

101.  To  represent  a  rational  quantity  as  a  surd. 

Let  it  be  required  to  represent  a  in  the  form  of  a  surd  of  the  nth  order ; 

1 

then,  by  (Art.  63),  the  form  will  be  V^"i  or  {a^Y  «  ^^r  by  raising  a  to  the  nth 
power,  and  then  extracting  the  nth  root  of  the  nth  power  of  a,  we  must  evi- 
dently revert  to  the  proposed  quantity,  a.     Hence  we  have  * 

a=  Va'  =  Va»  =  Va*  =  Va"  =  V«"=  Va" 

i3    a  6    5  ^  1 

^— v^  J  =(a')*=(a^)*=(a»)». 

102.  When  the  given  quantity  is  the  product  of  a  rational  quantity  and  a 

surd,  we  must  represent  the  rational  quantity  in  the  form  of- the  given  surd, 

and  then  express  the  product  with  a  single  radical  sign,  or  fractional  index. 

Thus,  we  have 

a y/b_=  Va«x  V&=  \Aa^        

3a y/5b=  y/3aX^aX  \/6&    =  V9a«X56    =  y/45a^b 

ayxy=  VaXaXaX  V^=  V^xVxy=  Vc^xy 

12V7=V144XV7  =V144X7     =  VlO08 

a(l_a-«2«)*=  (a*)^  (1— a-^z«)^  =  (a«— a^^co)*  =  y/l^^^. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Represent  a'  in  the  form  of  a  surd,  whose  index  is  5. 

(2)  Represent  2 —  V3  in  the  form  of  a  quadratic  sm-d. 

(3)  Transform  6  V^^  u^te  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 

(4)  Transform  ay/a^h  into  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 

(5)  Represent  as  a  surd  the  mixed  quantity  {x-\-y)  r     ^ 

(6)  Represent  as. a  surd  the  mixed  quantity  (x+4)   /    ^ 

Vx+4* 


ANSWERS. 


(l)Va"or(a»y. 

(2)  V7— 4V3. 

(3)  V396- 


(4)  y/a'—a^b  or  (a'— a«6)i 

(5)  V>-y«  or  (j^^pi. 

(6)  y/x+4  or  (a:+4)^ 
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103.  To  find  multqfUers  vMch  toiU  render  binomial  surds  rational* 

The  product  of  two  irrational  quantities  is,  in  many  instances,  a  rational 
quantity,  and,  therefore,  an  irrational  quantity  may  frequently  be  found,  which, 
employed  as  a  factor  to  multiply  some  other  given  irrational  quantity,  will 
produce  a  rational  result ;  thus, 

^/ax  >fa      r=a 

Again,  since  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities  is  equal 
to  tiie  difference  of  their  squares,  we  have,  evidently, 

( ^a—  V^){  Va+  ^/b)=a  —6 

(^+    Vy){x    —  Vy)=a:"— y 

( Var—  y)(  Vr+  y)  =x  — y«. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  in  tiiese  and  similar  equalities,  if  one  of  the  factors 
be  given,  the  other  &ctor  or  multiplier  is  readily  known,  and  the  proposed 
irrational  quantity  is  thus  rendered  rational.  By  a  double  operation  of  this 
kind,jffiultip]ying  ( Vn-f-  Vp+  Vq)  by  (^n+ y/p^  y/q),  we  have  {^/n 
+  Vjp)'— ?»  or  n+p — q+^V^P  t  *nd  multiplying  this  by  n-^-p^q — 2  ^/npf 
the  given  expression,  V^+  Vp-i-  Vq^^  rationalized.  In  tiie  same  manner, 
since 

{x±y)(3f'^xy+^)=za-^±y^ 
.-.  {^x±^y)(^x^:f^xy+Vl/')=^x±y, 
and  tiie  expression  V^=b  Vy  ^^f*  therefore,  be  rationalized  by  multiplying  it 
by  ^J^^Vxy+^f/*;  and  ya:«:Fy"^+^y»,  multiplied  by  -yari^y,  wifl 
produce  a  rational  result. 

Again,  by  division  [see  Art.  23  (5),  (6),  (7)], 


Put      a*=a ;  then  x=  Va ;  x»-'=:  V«*"^ ;  a*-<=  V^"*""*  &c. ; 
y»=6 ;  then  y^Vb;  f    =  V&» ;  f==  V^^i  &c. ; 
hence,  by  substitution  in  the  tiiree  preceding  equalities,  we  have 

ylZyh  =  V^^+  V^^  +  V^F^+  V^F^  +  •  • .  +  yS^' .  (1 ) 

a — b 


^       y^=  Va-»-  Va"fc+  Va-»&«—  Va^^J^ VJ-i .  (2) 


a+& 


Va+  yb^  V«-*-  ya^b+  Va"6«-  ya-^lfi+  . . .  +  yb^^ .  (3) 

Now,  the  dividend  being  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  binomial  surd  of  the  form  ya-^yb  will  be  rendered  rational  by 
multiplying  it  by  n  terms  of  the  second  side  of  equation  (1),  and  a  binomial 
surd  of  the  form  Va+  V&  will  be  rationalized  by  employing  n  terms  of  tiie 
second  side  of  equality  (2)  or  (3),  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  the  product 
in  the  former  case  being  a — 6,  and  in  the  latter  a-^b  or  a-|-6. 

G 
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Note. — ^WhoD  n  is  an  eren  number,  employ  equation  (2),  and  when  it  is  an 
odd  number,  equation  (3),  in  order  to  rationalize  Va+  V^* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  a  multiplier  to  rationalize  '^11 — ^7. 

Employing  equation  (1),  we  have  a=ll,  &:=7,  and  n=3  ;  hence  required 
multipUer  =yn»+ VTr:7+^'7«=yi2i  +  ^77+^'49. 

And,  Vm  +  V77+  V49 

yii    -V7 

V1331+  V847+  V639 


—  y847—  V539—  V343 
11  *  *  —     7     =4,  a  rational  product. 


(2)  Rationalize  the  binomial  surd  '^5-{-^4. 

Here  we  have  as==5,  &=4,  n=3,  an  odd  number;  hence  by  equation  (3) 
we  have  multiplier  required,  =^25 — v^204-^16;  and,  by  multiplication, 
(^6+y4)(^25—y20+^'l6)  =5+4=9=  a  rational  number. 

(3)  What  multiplier  will  render  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  >.   . . ' 

a  rational  quantity  ? 

5 

(4)  Change  . , .__  .y^  into  a  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  denominator. 

(5)  Change  ,  ,  .  >. — Xv^  *°^  *  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  de- 
nominator. 

-v/a+a:+  Va--x 

(6)  Change     .     .    .  into  a  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  de- 

nomiDator. 

AlfSWEBS. 


(3)  V7*+  V7^2+  V7*.2«+  V7.2»+  ^2*. 

^^^  5(  V16+ y 8+ V4) 

(4)  2 . 

^  '  x±y  x^y 

(6) J . 

104.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  binomial  surd* 

Before  commencing  the  investigation  of  the  formula  for  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  a  binomial  surd,  it  win  be  necessaiy  to  premise  two  or  three 
lemmas. 

Lemma  1.  The  square  root  of  a  quantity  can  not  be  partiy  rational  and  partly 
irrational. 

For,  if  ^a=:5-4-  '/c,  then,  by  squaring,  we  have 

a-^h^—c 
a=s&'-|-c-|-2i  V<7t  therefore,  Vc^ — oT"*"' 

that  is,  an  irrational  equal  to  a  rational  quantity,  which  is  absurd. 
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Lemma  2.  If  a±  'v/^=^i  Vy  be  an  equation  consisting  of  rational  and  ir- 
rational quantities,  then  a:=r,  and  V^=  Vy !  i-  ^m  the  rational  and  irrational 
parts  of  the  two  members  of  an  equation  must  be  separately  equal. 
For,  if  a  be  not  equal  to  ar,  let  a — x=:d ;  then  we  have 

i  VyT  V&=fl--a:;  huta^xs^d;  therefore 
db  VyT  V^=<'»  which  is  impossible  ; 
.*.  a=x,  and,  taking  away  these  equals,  'v/^=  Vy* 


Lemma  3.  If  Vfl+  Vi=^+y»  then    V^ — Vi=^ — y;  where  x  and  y 
are  supposed  to  be  one  or  both  irrational  quantities. 

For,  since  a-)-  V^^x^-^-y^-^-^y  f  &nd  since  2*  and  ^  are  both  rational, 
2xy  must  be  irrational.     By  Lemma  2,  we  have 

.•.  a—  V&=^— 2xy+^ 

and  V** —  V^=^ — y» 
Let  it  now  b^  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  a -|-  '/ft. 

Assume  Vfl+V^^^+y»'  t^on  V<* — Vh^x-^y 

a—  V^=3s*+y'--2xy 
.-.  By  addition,  2a         =:2(x«-|-y«),  or  a=a*-|-y«. 


Again,  ^/a-|-  V^X  V«—  -/ftssa*— y*,  or  -/«'— i=a*— y*. 
Hence  a:«+y»=a 

X® — y"=  •/«' — 6=c,  suppose. 
Therefore,  by  addition  and  subtraction,  we  have 


a-^-c      ,         a — c 
x«=— ^  and  y«=— ^ 

la-^'C  la — c 


Hence  V<^+  V2>=V-5r+V""o~ (1) 


ja-{-c       fa — c 

Va-  -/6=>J-2 V""2" 


(2) 


where  c^  V ^^ — ^ '  <^^i  therefore,  a^-^h  must  be  a  perfect  square ;  and  thia 
is  the  test  by  which  we  discover  the  possibility  of  the  operation  proposed.* 

*  When  the  qaantity  efi — b  is  not  a  tqaare,  the  values  of  a  and  6  are  no  kmger  rational ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  fonnolas  (1)  and  (2)  will  still  give  tnie  results.  As,  however,  these 
are  more  complicated  than  the  original  expressions  themselves,  they  are  rarely  employed ; 
yet,  vehen  -y/b  is  imaginary,  die  result  merits  attention. 

In  order  to  examine  diis  case,  change  b  into  — M;  a^i/b  becomes  «-f-5|/ — 1.  The  re- 
mariuible  drciimstance  jost  alluded  to  is  this,  that  the  square  root  of  a-|-&i/-^l  has  tho 
same  ibrm  as  this  qaantity  itself. 

This  is  shown  from  the  fbrmnla  (1),  for  since  c=i/aB>f-^»  when  b  is  changed  into  — ^, 
the  second  member  becomes  /<»H-/^*-h^-|-  /<»— l/g*-h^.  The  qaantity  under  the 
first  radical  is  positive,  and  that  under  the  second  negative,  since  y^efi-^-l^  is  greater  than 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  18  the  square  root  of  ll-f  •/72,  or  114-6  V2  ? 
Here  a=ll ;  6=72 ;  c=  ^/a'-^b^  -/121— 72=7 

.-.  -/11+6  V2=^-^+^-2-=3+  >^2. 

(2)  What  is  the  square  root  of  23—8  y/7l 

Here      a=23;  6=yx7=448;  c=  Va»— 6= -/529— 448=9 

.'.  -/23-8V7=^-^-^-2-=4--/7. 

(3)  What  is  the  square  root  of  14:1:6 '/S?  Ans.  3:J: '/S. 

(4)  What  is  the  square  root  of  18±2 '/77  ?  Ans.  -/iTi  VtT 

(5)  What  is  the  square  root  of  94+42  V^  ?  Ads.  74-3  '/S. 

(6)  To  what  is  ynp+ 2to"— 2m ^np-^m^  equal  ?     Ans.  V^p+m*— m. 

(7)  Simplify  the  expreB8ionVl64-30  y/^+yJ  16^30 ^/~^.     Ans.  10. 

(8)  To  what  is  V28+10V3  equal  ?  Ans.  54-  VS. 

(9)  \hc+2h  Vbc^^+yjhc^^h  -/6cll6«=  ±26 


\/« 


(10)  \ah+A(^^d^+2VAab(*—abd^=  Vab+  '/4c»— ^. 

(11)  What  is  the  square  root  of  —2  V— 1  ^  Ans.  1—  V  —  !• 

(12)  What  is  the  square  root  of  3— 4  -/— 1  ?  Ans.  2—  •/— !• 

.     .  «r,^     .  ^3'/34-2-/6    II24-2O-/I2. 

(13)  What  is  square  root  of  ^  . \/^  —  ^ 

Ans.  (14-  V2) .  (64-  V3). 
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105.  It  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  algebraic  polynomials 
may  be  raised  to  any  power  merely  by  applying  the  rules  of  multiplication. 
We  can,  however,  in  all  cases  obtain  ihe  desired  result  without  having  recourse 
to  this  operation,  which  would  frequently  prove  exceedingly  tedious.  When 
a  binomial  quantity  of  the  form  x-\-a  is  raised  to  any  power,  the  successive 
terms  are  found  in  all  cases  to  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  This  law, 
when  expressed  generaUy  in  algebraic  language,  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
t(  Binomial  Theorem.**  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  general  principle  by  examining  the  results  of  actual  mul- 
tiplication in  a  variety  of  particular  cases,  a  method  which  we  shall  here  pursue, 
and  give  a  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  proposition  in  a  subsequent  article  of 
this  treatise. 

a;  repTMenting  Ae  qamntity  under  the  first  radical  by  a*,  and  tiiat  under  the  aeoond 
by  — j3s,  the  ezpreuion  takes  the  fonn  a-{-(3\^ — 1 ;  hence 

O.  E.  D. 
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Let  U8  form  the  snccessWe  powers  of  x-|-a  by  actual  multiplication. 

X  -+-a 
a!*+  xa 

-j-  xa-^a* 

a*+2ara+a« 2d  power. 

X  -|-  a 
a?+2a:«a+  'xd» 

■I-  x'g+  2xa*4-a^ 
?+3?a+~3ra«4^ 3d  power. 

x*+3x»a+  3x«a«+     xa» 

+  x»g4-  3x«g«+  3x0*4.0* 

x*+4x»a+  6x«a«+  4xa'-(-a< 4tii  power. 

X  -4-  o 

a*+4a:4a^  6x»a»+  4x»a»+     xo* 

+  x*a4-  4x8a«+  6x«a»-i-  4xa*+fl» 

x*+6x«a+10x3a«+10x«a»+  6xa<+a» 6th  power. 

X  4-  g 

x«+6x*a+10x«a«+10x»a»4.  5xaa*+    xofi 

+  .sfia\-  5x*a«-i-10x8a»+10j'g^4-  5xfl*4-g» 

t«+6x«a+16x*a»+20x»a»+16x«a*+  6xit»+a« 6th  power. 

X  4-  g 

x'+6x<'a4.16x»a«+20x*a»4-16x'a*+  6x«a»4.  xa« 

4-  x<»fl4-  6j*g«4.15x«a»4-20x»a*+15x«a'^4-6xag4-g^ 
x'4-7x«a+21x*g«+36x«a»4.35r»a*4-21x«a*4-7xa«+aT.    .    .    .7th  power. 

In  order  that  these  results  may  be  more  clearly  exhibited  to  the  eye,  we 
shaU  arrange  them  in  a  table. 

TABLlS  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  x4-g' 


(x+g) 


x4-g 


(x+g)» 


2*4. 2xg  4.g« 


(x4.g)» 


x»4-3x«g+  3xg«4-g' 


(x+g)* 


ar«4.4x>g4.  6x«g«4.  4xg»  4-g« 


(x4.g)' 


^-1-6x4^4. 10x»g«+10x«g3+  5ara«+g« 


(x+gy 


x«4.db»g+15x*g»+20x»g»4.15x«g*+  6xg»4.g« 


(x4.oy 


r'^4-7x«g+21x»g«4-35x*g»4.36x»g*4.21x«g»+  7xg«  -^-a!' 


(x+gy 


1*4.  Sx^g  4. 28x«g»4. 56x»g»+ 70x<g*4- 56x»g»4- 28x«g«+ 8xg^4- g«. 


In  the  above  table,  the  quantities  in  the  left-hand  column  are  called  the  ex- 
tn-essions  for  a  binomial  raised  to  ^e  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  power ;  the  cor- 
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responding  qnontities  in  the  right-hand  column  are  called  the  ej^ansions,  or 
devtlopmenU^  of  those  in  the  left. 

106.  The  developments  of  the  successive  powers  of  x^a  are  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  ar-f-a,  with  this  difference,  that  the  signs  of  the  terms 
are  alternately  -{~  '^^  — »  ^^ 

(x^a)»=a*— 5r«a+ 10a:8a»-.  10a:»a9+5a:a*— a«, 

and  so  for  all  the  others. 

107.  On  considering  the  above  table,  we  shall  perceive  that, 

I.  In  each  case  the  first  term  of  the  expansion  is  th^iirst  term  of  the  bi- 
nomial raised  to  the  given  power,  and  the  last  term  of  £he  expansion  is  the 
second  term  of  the  binomial  raised  to  the  given  power.  Thus,  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (r-f-a)^  the  first  term  is  r*,  and  the  last  term  ia  a^  and  so  for  all  the 
other  expansions. 

II.  The  quantity  a  does  not  enter  into  the  first  term  of  the  expansion,  but 
appears  in  the  second  term  widi  the  exponent  unity.  The  powers  of  x  de- 
crease by  unity,  and  the  powers  of  a  increase  by  unity  in  each  successive 
term.    Thus,  in  the  expansion  of  (x-^-af  we  have  2^,  x^a,  x^a\  s^cfl,  a^a*, 

III.  The  coefiScient  of  the  first  term  is  unity,  and  the  coefificient  of  the 
second  term  is,  in  every  case,  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  binpmial 
is  to  be  raised.  Thus,  the  coefiScient  of  the  second  term  of  {x-^-ay  is  2,  of 
(r-J-a)'  is  6,  of  (x+a)^  is  7. 

IV.  The  coefficient  of  any  term  after  the  second  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  coefficient  of  the  preceding  term  by  the  index  of  ar  in  that  term,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  terms  preceding  the  required  term.  Thus,  in  the 
expansion  of  {x-{-ay  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  4 ;  this  multiplied 
by  3,  the  index  ofx  in  that  term,  gives  12,  which,  when  divided  by  2,  the  num- 
ber of  terms  preceding  the  third  term,  gives  6,  the  coefiScient  of  the  third  term. 
Again,  6,  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  multiplied  by  2,  the  exponent  of  x 
in  that  term,  gives  12,  which,  when  divided  by  3,  the  number  of  terms  pre- 
ceding the  fourth  term,  gives  4,  the  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term.  So,  also, 
35,  the  coefficient  of  the  fifth  term  in  the  expansion  of  (z-f-a)^,  when  multi- 
plied by  3,  the  index  of  x  in  that  term,  gives  105,  which,  when  divided  by  5, 
the  number  of  terms  preceding  the  sixth,  gives  21,  the  coefficient  of  that 
term. 

By  attending  to  the  above  observations  we  can  always  raise  a  binomial  of 
the  form  (x-{-a)  to  any  required  power,  without  the  process  of  actual  multi- 
plication. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Kaise  x-f-a  to  the  9th  power. 

The  first  term  is 29€fi\ 

The  second  term  is 9j«a* ; 

9X8 
The  third  term  is — ^— a:V=  36a:'a" ; 

r«,     ^       ,  .  36X7 

The  fourth  term  is — - — 3*a^=  SAjficfl ; 

«5 
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The  fifth  tenn  is — ^2»a<=I26x»a*; 

126x5 

The  sixth  term  is — ^^a:*a*=126x*a» ; 

o 

126  V  4 

The  seventh  term  is — r — j*a*:=  84a:*a* ; 

6 

The  eighth  term  is — —3^a''=  36a*a' ; 

7 

36  V  2 
The  ninth  term  is --^x»a«=    9x»a« ; 

o 

gy  1 
The  tenth  term  is -^aPa^=z      aPcfl. 

Hence, 

(x+ a)»  r=  a«+ 9a*a + 36a:V  +  84a:«a»  +  126z»a*+  126ar*a»+  SAx^cfi  +  36a^a» 
+ara*+a9. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

In  like  manner, 

(x— a)w=a:"— 10a:«a+45x8a«— 120rV+210a:«a*— 252a:»a»+210a:^— 120 
a?a'^+4&c«a«— 10xa»+«w. 

108.  The  labor  of  determining  the  coefficients  may  be  much  abridged  by 
attending  to  the  foUowing  additional  considerations : 

v.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  expanded  binomial  is  always  greater  by 
unity  than  the  index  of  the  binomial.  Thus,  the  number  of  terms  in  (x^a)* 
is  4+1,  or  5 ;  in  (x+a)"  is  10+1,  or  11. 

y  I.  Hence,  when  the  exponent  is  an  even  number,  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  expansion  will  be  odd,  and  it  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  examples 
abready  given,  that  after  we  pass  the  middle  term  the  coefficients  are  repeated 
in  a  reverse  order ;  thus, 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)^  are  1,  4,  6,  4,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+ay  are  1,  6,  15,  20,  15,  6, 1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)*  are  1,  8,  28,  56,  70,  56,  28,  8, 1. 

VII.  When  the  exponent  is  an  odd  number,  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
expansion  will  be  even,  and  there  wiU  be  two  middle  terms,  or  two  contiguous 
terms,  each  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  corresponding  extremities  of 
the  series;  in  this  case  the  coefficient  of  the  two  middle  terms  is  the  same, 
and  then  the  coefficients  of  the  preceding  terms  are  reproduced  in  a  reverse 
order;  thus, 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)'  are  1,  3,  3,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)*  are  1,  5,  10, 10,  5,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  {x+ay  are  1,  7,  21,  35,  35,  21,  7,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)^  are  1,9,  36,  84,  126,  126,  84,  36,  9, 1. 

109.  If  the  terms  of  the  given  binomial  be  affected  with  coefficients  or  ex< 
ponents,  they  must  be  raised  to  the  required  powers,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples already  established  for  the  involution  of  monomials ;  thus. 
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EXAMPLE  III.* 

Raise  (22*-|-5a')  to  the  41&  power. 

The  first  term  will  be {2ji^Y  s=l&ri< ; 

The  second  term  will  be  ....  4(223)' x(5d>)  _4^  3^520^9. 

The  thurd  term  win  be -^  X  (22»)«  X  (5a«)»=6  X  4  X  26a:«a« ; 

6x2 
The  fourth  term  win  be   ....  — ij— (2a:»)» x  (6a')'     =4x2xl25a?a6; 

«^  4 

The  fifth  term  win  be j(2a«)<»  x  (5<t»)*  =625a«; 

.-.  (2a:»+5a«)*=16x"4.160a«a»4.600a;«a*+1000x»a«4.625a«. 

EXAMPLE  ly.* 

In  lilte  manner, 
( a»+  3ab  y  =  (a»)»  +  9  (a»)«  X  ( 3a6 )  +  36  (a»)'  X  ( 3ai )«  +  84  (a»)«  x  ( 3afc  )> 

+ 126  (a»)»  X  (3a6)*  +  126(a»)*  X  ( 3ai  )*  +  84(a»)»  X  ( 3a6  )• 
+ 36(a»)«  X  (3a6)^+ 9a»  X  (3afc)«+  (3a6)» 
=a»':j-27a»6  +  324a»6«  +  2268a»6»-|-  10206a»M+  30618a"ft» 
+61236a"J»+78732a»6»+59049ai»68+19683a»6*. 
110.  We  shaU  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  binomial  theorem  in  a  general 
form.    Let  it  be  required  to  raise  any  binomial  (x-f-a)  to  liie  power  represent- 
ed by  the  general  algebraic  symbol  n.    Then,  by  the  preceding  principles,  we 
shaU  have 

The  first  term ar" ; 

The  second  term  .••••• ru^^a ; 

The  third  term n{n-^l) 


The  fourth  term -i ii iH»-»/i»  • 


I 

■X— -a" 


1.2.3 

The  fifth  term n(n^l)(n^2)(n-3) 

1.2.3.4  ^^^^' 

&c &c. 

The  last  term a\ 

The  whole  number  of  terms  wOI  be  n+1,  and  the  coefiScients  be  repeated 
in  a  reverse  order  aft»r  the  (^^)'\  or  (^+l)*  term,  according  as  n  is  odd 

or  even ;  moreover,  the  terms  wiU  aU  have  the  sign  +,  if  the  quantity  to  be 
expanded  be  of  the  form  x+a,  and  they  wifl  have  the  sign  +  and  —  alter- 
nately, if  the  quantity  be  of  the  form  a:— a.    Hence,  generaUy, 

(x+a).=:f+«--.«+^Ua.+!fc^§=?)^aS+ 

n(n— l)(n— 2)  ,      .  .  n(n— 1) 

-  V  ,  »(»» 1) 

(x-a)-==a--iw--»a+--i-j-^V-^»a« ±a.. 

— — ^— ^— ^-^-^— ~~-^^'^— ^-~^— ~~—       —  -  — ^^^— ^-^.^j^^^^— .^^_^_^.^.^  

•  The  beit  mediod  of  piooeeding  in  these  examples  if  to  nise  (y+«)  to  the  fourth  and 
nislii  powen,  and  then,  in  the  expansions  thus  obtained,  to  sabstitate  2^3  for  y,  and  5<^  for 
X  in  the  first,  and  <fifoty,  and  3a&  for  i:;  in  the  second. 
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In  this  laat  case,  if  n  be  an  even  number,  the  last  term,  being  one  of  the  odd 
terms,  wfll  have  the  sign  +  ;  and  if  n  be  an  odd  number,  the  last  terai,  being 
one  of  the  even  terms,  will  have  the  sign  — . 

Both  ft>rm8  may  be  included  in  one  by  employing  the  double  sign. 

Thus, 


■•0*+ j&C. 


EXAMPLE  Y. 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  the  theorem  in  this  form,  let  it  be  required 
to  raise  x+a  to  the  power  5. 

Here  we  have  nssS,  n->l=4,  n^2s=:3,  &c. 
Hence, 

af  .  • 


fix' 


n(n-l) 


1.2 


x»-9a* 


n(n— l)(n— 2) 


1.2.3 


a*-«a3 


n(n--l)(n— 2)(n— 3) 


1.2.3.4 


a--4a* 


is  afi 
is  5x*a 
.   6.4 
'^i:2^«' 

.   6.4.3 
"1:2:3^^ 

5.4.3.2 


n(n— l)(n-~2)(n— 3)(n— 4) 

1.2.3.4.5  ^^ 


IS 


IS 


1.2.3.4 
5.4.3.2.1 


1.2.3.4.5 
(x+a)»=j»+5a:*a+10a:»a»+10a:«a»+6ara*+a». 

EXAMPLE  TI. 

Rfuse  5c»— 2y2  to  the  4th  power 
Here, 

^ becomes 

nx"'^  a •  •  •  .  •  becomes 

—1) 

■z — 3?'~^o? becomes 

n(»— l)(n— 2) 


=    7^ 
=  5z*a 

j=10a:»a« 
=l6a:«a» 
aro*      =s  5xa* 
a*a»  =    a:»a» 


x=:5c« 
a=:2^z 


a=2yz  > 
n=4     Y^ 


1.2.3 


■a:»*^a'  .  .  .  becomes 


(6c»)<  -=  625c« 

4(5c»)»x(2y2)  =1000c^2 
4.3, 
i;2(^^)*X(23^)'=  600cyz» 

4.3.2, 

J^(6c«)ix(2yz)»=:  160c»^ 


n(n— IKn— 2)(n— 3) 


4.3.2.1 


1.2.3.4  ^«*becomes^^(5c»)0x(2yt)4=:     I6y^4 

...  (6c»--2y2)*=625c«— 1000c«yz4.600c<yV--160cy2'+16y<r». 

111.  We  have  sometimes  occasion  to  employ  a  particular  term  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  binomial,  while  the  remainder  of  the  series  does  not  enter  into  our 
calculations.  Our  labor  will,  in  a  case  like  this,  be  much  abridged,  if  we  can 
at  once  determine  the  term  sought,  without  reference  either  to  those  which 
firecede,  or  to  those  which  follow  it.  This  object  will  be  attained  by  finding 
what  is  called  the  general  term  of  the  series. 

If  we  examine  the  general  fprmula,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  a  certain 
relation  subsists  between  the  coefficients  and  exponents  of  each  term  in  the 
expanded  binomial,  and  the  place  of  the  term  in  the  series ;  thus, 


\ 
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The  (irst  terra  is 
a",  which  may  be  put  under  the  form  a:*~^+^ ; 
The  second  term  is 

The  third  term  is 

n(n— 1)  n(n— 3+2) 

1.2    ^    ^  "-  1.(3-1)  ^    ^      • 

The  fourth  term  is 

n(n— l)(n— 2)      ,  ,  n(n— l)(n— 4  +  2)       ^,      , 

1.2.3        "^"^  -       1.2.(4-1)      '^    ^      ' 

The  fifth  term  is 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)  n(n-l)(n-2)(n-5+2)  ^^     ^^  ^ 

1.2.3.4  •"          1.2.3.(5—1)                           ' 

The  sixth  term  is 

«(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)(n— 4)  n(n— l)(n— 2Xn-3)(n— 6+2^__^^,  ^, 

1.2.3.4.5  1.2.3.4.(6—1) 

Observing  the  connection  between  the  numerical  quantities,  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  we  designate  the  place  of  any  term  by^the  general  symbol  j?,  the  p^ 
term  is 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) ("-P+2)_^^.^^. 

1.2.3.4  {p — 1) 

This  is  called  the  general  term,  because  by  giving  top  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4, 
•  we  can  obtain  in  succession  the  diiferent  terms  of  the  series  for  (x+a)". 

EXAMPLE  YII. 

Required  the  7^  term  of  the  expansion  of  (x+a)f'. 
Here  n=12  )  .••  n— ^+2=7,  n— p+l=r6 

p=  7>  ^—1=6. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  general  expression,  we  find  that  the  term 
sought  is 

12.11.10.9.8.7 
1.2.3.4.5.6^^^'*  or  92A^a^. 

EXAMPLE  Tin. 

Required  the  5^  term  of  (2c*— 4fey. 

Here  n=9,  jp=5,  ar=2c*,  a=4^* ; 

.'.  n— 17+2=6,  n— j?+li=5,^— l=r4; 
Q    R    7    f) 

.-.  the  6*  term  is  .'    \'    (2c*)» X (4A')S  or  126 X 32 X 256c^h^. 

Since  the  second  term  of  the  proposed  binomial  has  the  sign  •»,  all  the 
even  terms  of  the  expansion  will  have  the  sign  — ,  and  all  the  odd  tenns  the 
sign  +  ;  therefore  the  5^  term  is 

+  1032192<i»A». 

EXAMPLE  IX. 

Required  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of  {x — ay*. 

Since  the  exponent  is  18,  the  whole  number  of  terms  will  be  19,  and  hence 

**  The  operation  here  to  be  performed  is  best  effected  by  canceling  die  factors. 
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the  middle  tenn  will  be  the  10^ ;  and  since  it  is  an  even  term,  it  will  have  the 
sign  •» ;  hence  it  will  be 

18  .  17 .  16 .  15 .  14  .  13  .  12 .  11 .  10 

■3<a»,  or— 48620a:«a». 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9 

EXAUFLE  X. 


Required  the  third  and  the  last  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (n^+^^)^ 

21  ,    ^    . 

Ans.  -T-afiy*  and  128^ 

TO  EXTRACT  THE  n^  ROOT  OF  A  NUMBER. 

112.  The  n^  power  of  10  is  1  with  n  ciphers,  and  the  n^  power  of  any 
number  below  10  must  be  less,  and  can,  therefore,  be  composed  of  no  more 
than  n  figures.    The  n^  power  of  100  is  1  with  2n  ciphers,  and  the  n^  power 
of  any  number  between  10  and  100  can  not,  therefore,  contain  more  than  2n 
figures,  nor  less  than  n.    For  a  like  reason,  the  n^  power  of  three  figures  can 
not  contain  more  than  3n,  nor  less  than  2n.    That  of  four  figures  can  not  con- 
tain more  than  4n,  nor  less  than  3n,  &c.    The  n^  root  of  a  number  being  re- 
quired, it  is  evident  •  from  the  above  that  there  win  be  as  many  figures  in  the 
root  as  there  are  periods  of  n  figures  in  the  given  number,  counting  from  right 
to  left,  and  one  more  if  any  figures  remain  on  the  left.    The  root  may  be 
divided  into  units  and  tens,  and  the  n^  power  of  it,  or  the  given  number,  wiO 
be  equal,  according  to  the  Binomial  Theorem,  to  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  plus 
n  times  the  n— 1  power  of  the  tens  into  the  units  plus  a  number  of  other  terms 
which  need  not  be  considered.    Tens  have  one  cipher  on  the  right,  and  hence 
the  n^  power  of  tens  has  n  ciphers  on  the  right ;  the  n  right-hand  significant 
figures,  therefore,  make  no  part  of  the  n^  power  of  the  tens ;  to  find  the  tens 
of  the  root,  then,  the  n^  root  of  those  figures  which  remain,  after  rejecting  n  on 
the  right,  must  be  sought  by  an  independent  operation ;  but  if  there  are  more 
than  n  of  these  remaining  figures,  the  tens  of  the  root  are  expressed  by  a 
number  containing  more  than  one  figure,  which  number  may  be  separated  into 
its  units  and  tens,  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  of  which  does  not  contain  the  n 
significant  figures  on  the  right  of  that  number  upon  which  the  independent 
operation  is  now  performing,  and  in  consequence  t^ese  n  figures  are  also  re- 
jected.   After  rejecting  periods  of  n  figures  successively,  beginning  on  the 
right  until  there  remains  but  one  period  and  part  or  the  whole  of  another 
period  on  the  left,  let  these  be  considered  an  independent  number,  its  root  will 
contain  two  figures,  tens  and  units ;  the  n^  root  of  the  tens  is  to  be  sought  in 
what  is  left  after  rejecting  the  right-hand  period;  the  n — 1  power  of  the 
tens  has  n — 1  ciphers  on  the  right;  so,  also,  has  any  multiple  of  this,  and, 
therefore,  n  times  the  n — 1  power  of  the  tens  into  the  units;  which  last 
quantity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  n — 1  right-hand  significant 
figures ;  after  subtracting  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  just  found,  only  one  figure 
of  the  next  period,  therefore,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  right  of  the  remainder, 
which  is  then  divided  by  n  times  the  n — 1  power  of  the  tens ;  the  quotient 
win  not  be  exactiy  the  units,  for  the  cUvidend  contains  also  a  part  of  the  other 
terms  of  the  power  of  the  binomial  which  were  not  considered ;  this  quotient 
may  be  greater  than  the  units  of  the  root,  but  never  can  be  less ;  it  must  be 
diminished  till  the  n^  power  of  the  two  figures  found  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
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the  independent  number  under  consideration.  Annex  now  to  this  independent 
number  the  next  period  on  the  right  of  it,  and  consider  what  is  thus  obtained 
as  a  new  independent  number ;  the  two  figures  of  the  root  akeady  found  will 
be  the  tens  of  the  root  of  the  new  number;  bringuig  down  one  figure  of  the 
right-hand  period  of  it  to  the  remainder  after  subtracting  the  n^  power  of  the 
two  figures  of  the  root  just  found  from  the  first  independent  number,  and 
dividing  by  n  times  the  n— 1  power  of  the  tens,  now  composed  of  two  figures, 
a  third  figure  of  the  root  is  obtained ;  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  entire  root 
of  the  given  number  will  at  length  be  extracted.* 


EXAMPLES. 


(1)  V^04321,  2366=8,921. 

(2)  V1164532,  07234. 


(3)  V233416517309451. 

(4)  ^282429536481. 


113.  By  employing  the  binomial  theorem,  we  can  raise  any  polynomial  to 
any  power,  without  the  process  of  actual  multiplication. 
For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  raise  x-^-a-^h  to  the  power  4. 
Put 

a+b  =y; 

Then, 

(x+a+by={x+yy, 

=zx*'^Aa^y^63^-\-ixy^-{-y*f  or  putting  for  y  its  value, 
=zx*+Ax^(a+b)+63f'{a+by+ix(a+by+(a+h)*. 

Expanding  {a-{-by,  (a-|-&)',  (a-^-b)*,  by  the  binomial  theoremi,  and  per- 
forming the  multiplications  indicated,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  expansion  of 
{x+a+iy.  , 

It  is  manifest  that  we  may  apply  a  similar  process  to  any  polynomial. 

The  following  is  a  demonstration  of  a  general  formula  for  the 

POWER  OF  A   POLYNOMIAL. 

In  the  expression 

make  xssb'{'C'\-d . . .  the  above  power  will  be  equal  to  (a-f*^)*"*  ^^^  hy  the 
binomial  theorem  the  term  which  contains  a"  in  the  devebpment  of  this  may 
be  written 

1.2.3.4....mXg'^g'°~'       . 
1.2.3...nXl.2.3...(wi— n)*'  '•^■' 

Making  y  =:€-{•  d. . .  we  have  a*'-"=(6+y)'»-",  and  developing  this  last  power, 
the  term  containing  6*^'  may  be  put  under  the  form 

*  If  tbere  be  decimali  in  the  given  number,  ciphen  must  be  annexed,  if  necessary,  to 
make  exact  periods  of  decimali,  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  explained  in  (Art.  90). 

If  the  index  of  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  composed  of  factors,  it  can  be  extracted  by 
means  of  the  snccessive  roots,  Uie  degrees  of  whidi  are  expressed  by  these  factors.    For 

if  the  ""i^fl'nop  be  required,  we  have  \/a""P=anp,  y/aPP=zap,  and  ^aP=a. 

The  best  way  to  extract  roots  of  ntanben  of  a  degree  higher  than  the  square  is  by  means 
of  logarithms. 

t  This  may  be  obtained  firom  the  ordinary  form  of  the  general  term  of  the  binomial 
fsrmula 

m{m — 1)  ....  (m — n-|-l)an*"»-^> 
1.S.3  ....  n 
by  multiplying  botii  numerator  and  denominator  by  1 . 9 . 3  . . .  (m — n). 
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1.2.3.4....(m— n)X^'''y''*"^'" 
X.2.3...n'Xl.2.3....(m— n— n')' 

It  is  evident  that  if  tihis  quantity  be  pat  in  the  place  of  x"*~^  in  the  ex- 
pression [a],  the  resnlt  will  represent  the  assemblage  of  the  terms  which 
contain  a'^6'^  in  the  power  of  the  given  polynomial.  This  result,  after  can- 
celing conunon  factors,  will  be 

1.2.3...nXl.2.3...n'Xl.2.3...(m— n— n')*       ^  ■' 

Making  zscf-f ...  we  shall  have  y"»-*-"'=(c-l-z)"»-»-^,  and  the  term  con- 
taining c*''  win  be 

1.2.3..  .{m-^n^n')  X  c°^^2°'-^^»^"»^^ 
1.2.3....n"Xl.2.3....(m— n— n'— n")' 
Substituting  this  expression  for  yn-a-A'  in  [5],  we  have 

1 . 2 . 3 . . .  m  X  a°6'^c°^^2'°"°-°'-'^^ 

1.2.3...nXl.2.3...n'Xl.2.3...n"Xl.2.3...(m— n— »'— n")" 

It  is  evident  now,  without  carrying  the  reasoning  farther,  that  if  V  be  the 
general  term  of  the  development  of 

this  term  may  be  represented  thus, 

1.2.3.4....mXfl'^"c^^»»» 

'"1.2.3...nXl.2.3...n'Xl.2.3...n"X  •• 
n,  n',  n''. . .  being  any  positive  whole  numbers  at  pleasure,  subjected  only  to 
the  condition  that  their  sum  shaU  be  equal  to  m.    So  that  all  the  terms  of  the  re- 
quired development  may  be  obtained  by  giving  in  this  formula  to  n,  n',  n'' . .  • 
all  the  entire  positive  values  which  satisfy  the  condition 

When  one  of  these  numbers  is  made  zero,  V  takes  an  illusory  form.  If,  for 
example,  n=0,  the  series  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n  placed  in  the  denominator  is  nonsensical, 
because  factors  increasing  from  one  will  never  present  us  with  a  factor  zero. 
To  reUeve  this  difficulty,  let  us  recur  to  the  general  term  [a]  in  the  development 

of  (a +!)■•,  and  observe  that  the  hypothesis  n=:0  reduces  it  to  j-. 

But  the  hjrpothesis  ns=0  ought  to  give  in  this  development  the  term  which 
does  not  contain  a,  and  this  term  is  x"*.  Then,  in  order  that  this  term  shall  be 
deduced  from  the  formula  [a] ,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  series  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n 
as  equivalent  to  1  in  this  particular  case  of  n=0.  The  same  observation 
should  be  extended  to  the^other  series  of  factors  contained  in  the  denominator 
of  V,  and  then  V  will  give,  without  any  exception,  all  the  terms  of  the  power 
of  the  polynomial  a-(-54-c-(-,  iui. 

TO  EXTRACT  THE  «*  ROOT  OF  A  POLYNOMIAL. 

The  problem  is,  having  given  a  polynomial^  P,  un^ic^  is  the  m'*  power  of 
another  polynomial,  p,  to  find  the  latter. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  polynomials  as  arranged  according  to  the  decreas- 
mg  exponents  of  some  letter,  z,  and  call  a,  5,  c, . . . .  the  unknown  terms  of  the 
rootjp.  They  must  be  such  that,  in  raising  a-\-h-\-c..,  to  the  power  m,  we 
obtain  all  the  terms  which  compose  P.  But  if  we  imagine  that  we  have 
formed  this  power  by  successive  multiplications,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  result. 
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ike  term  in  which  x  has  the  highest  exponent  is  the  m^  power  of  a ;  then  toe 
shall  know  the  first  term  of  the  root  sought,  p,  hy  extractitur  the  m^  root  of  the 
first  term  of  the  given  polynomicU,  P. 

The  first  term  of  the  root  being  found,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  second ; 
but  I  prefer  to  show  at  once  how,  when  we  know  several  successive  terms  of 
the  root  setting  out  from  the  first,  we  can  determine  the  term  which  comes 
immediately  after. 

Let  u  represent  the  sum  of  the  known  terms,  and  v  that  of  the  unknown ; 
then  P^(u+t?)",  or,  developing, 

P=tt"+mt«"-^t?+>5:tt"»-V+ifc'u"»-V+,  &c. 

I  have  not  exhibited  the  composition  of  the  coefficients  k^  k' . .,  this  not 
being  necessary,  as  will  appear.  From  this  equality,  by  snbtractmg  u"  from 
both  the  equals,  we  obtain 

P— u'»=:mtt"»~H>-|-^u»-V+^tt'"-V-|-,  &c. 

The  first  of  these  equals,  P  — u"*,  is  a  quantity  which  we  can  calculate  by  * 
forming  the  m^  power  of  the  known  quantity  v,  and  subtracting  it  from  the 
polynomial  P.     The  second  is  a  sum  of  products,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
easily  assign  the  composition  of  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  P— u",  and, 
consequently,  discover  the  first  term  of  the  unknown  part,  o. 

First,  if  we  develop  u^'S  it  is  clear,  by  the  rules  of  multiplication  alone, 
that  the  first  term  of  the  development,  that  is,  the  one  which  contains  r,  with 
the  highest  exponent,  will  be  a*"'^ ;  then,  if  we  call/  the  first  term  of  r,  the 
faxl  term  of  the  product  mu"*"*©  will  be  md^f.  By  a  similar  course  of  rea- 
soning, we  perceive  that  the  first  terms  in  the  developments  of  the  other  prod- 
ucts will  be  respectively  Aa™"*/*,  ^'a"~y, ....  These  terms,  abstraction 
being  made  of  the  coefficients  which  have  no  infinence  upon  the  degree  of  r,  , 
can  be  deduced  from  the  term  ma^~^f  by  iBUppressing  in  it  one  or  more  fac- 
tors equal  to  a,  and  replacing  them  by  as  many  factors  equal  to/.  But /being 
of  a  degree  inferior  to  a  with  respect  to  ar,  these  changes  can  give  only  terms 
of  a  degree  inferior  to  ma^-~\f.  Then,  after  having  subtracted  from  the  given 
polynomial  P  the  m^  power  of  the  part  u  of  the  root  already  found,  the  first 
term  of  the  remainder  is  equal  to  the  product  of  m  times  the  power  m — 1  of 
the  first  term  a  of  the  root  by  the  first  of  those  terms  which  remain  still  to  be 
found.  Therefore,  dividing  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  m  times  the 
power  m — 1  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  the  quotient  wiU  be  a  new  term  of 
this  root.  This  conclusion  furnishes  the  means  of  discovering  successively  all 
the  terms  of  the  root  as  soon  as  the  first  is  known.  To  have  the  second  term, 
b,  subtract  from  the  given  polynomial  P  the  m*^  power  of  the  first  term  of  the 
root,  then  divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  hy  ma"*~* ;  to  have  the  third 
term,  c,  of  the  root,  subtract  from  P  the  wf^  power  of  a-|-b,  then  divide  the  first 
term  of  this  remainder  by  ma^'S  and  so  on. 

If  in  any  part  of  the  process,  the  remainder  being  arranged  according  to  the 
powers  of  x,  its  first  term  is  not  divisible  by  m  times  the  m — 1  power  of  the 
first  term  of  the  root,  the  given  polynomial  will  not  have  an  exact  root  of  the 
degree  m. 

Observe,  also,  that  the  m^  root  of  the  last  term  of  the  given  polynomial 
ought  to  be  the  last  term  of  the  root.  Therefore,  if  the  process  leads  to  a 
term  in  the  root  of  a  less  degree  than  this,  the  given  polynomial  is  not  an  exact 
power  of  the  order  m. 

We  may  arrange  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  a  letter,  x,  as  was 
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remarked  at  (Art.  80,  III.),  when  treating  of  the  square  root,  and  the  above 
observation  will  undergo  the  same  modification  as  there  stated. 

It  ^ould  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  case  where  the  letter  of  arrangement, 
x,  enters,  with  the  same  exponent,  into  several  terms.  The  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  such  a  case  has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated  in  previous  articles. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Extract  the  5th  root  of  32a*— 80j:*+80a:3— 40a:«+10ar— 1. 

(2)  Extract  the  6th  root  of  729— 2916a«+4860j:*— 4320x«— 576x»04.64xM. 

Ans.  3—22*. 

(3)  Extract  the  fifth  root  of  r-«+15r-w— Sr-w+OOr-"— 60r-i°-|-282r-» 

—  262ar«  +  bOSsr*  —  496ar-9  4. 495  —  465a:» 
+2751*— 802«+ 15a*— x^o. 

Ans.  a:-<-J-3— 3:^. 

114.  In  the  observations  made  upon  the  expansion  of  (x-j-a)",  we  have  sup- 
posed n  to  be  a  positive  integer.  The  binomial  theorem,  however,  is  applica- 
ble, whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  quantity  n,  whether  it  be  positive  or 
negative,  integral  or  firactional.*  When  n  is  a  positive  integer,  the  series  con- 
sists of  n-f-l  terms ;  in  every  other  case  the  series  never  terminates,  and  the 
development  of  (x-|-a)"  constitutes  what  is  called  an  infinite  series. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  extension  of  the  theorem,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  in  all  our  reasonings  with  regard  to  a  quantity  such  as  (x-f-a)",  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  the  more  simple  form  (l+a)"*  to  which  the 
former  may  always  be  reduced.    For, 

{x+a)  =x(l+|) 

.:{x+a)'=\x{l+^\ 

=a:*(l-| — )  ,  or  *'(l-|-«)°f  Jf  we  put  -=« 
^  i  1  j.«  a     n(n-l)  a'  .  n(n-l)(n-2)  a> 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)   a*  ,     .      ?  . 

1727371 •?+'&«•  ^t 

T 

Suppose  n=-,  where  r  and  5  are  any  whole  numbers  whatever, 
s 

I  7 

*    Then  (x-|-a)°  becomes  (x-|-a)',  and  substituting  -  for  n  in  the  series,    • 


(x+a).=x.(^l-|-J- 


I        r  a  .  Jy      /   g«  .  "sKs      )\s      )    a' 
=^^^  +  5*5+     1.2     'x-^         1.2.3         •x' 


^ — 1.2.3.4 — -i?+'  **=■ 


*  A  perfectly  rigoroas  demonstration  of  die  binoznial  tiieorem  for  any  exponent  what- 
ever, integral  or  fi-actional,  positive  or  negative,  will  be  fbond  towards  the  dose  of  tiiis 
treatise. 

t  ThLi  expansion  may  be  obtained  by  sobstitating,  in  tiie  general  form  (Art  110),  1  for 

d?,  and  -  for  a. 

X 
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Or,  reduced, 

[a]  =^(i+-i+Y:2:p^-:?+  i.2.3.*»  -55 

r(r-^)(r-2.)(r-35)   a*  ? 

+         1.2.3.4.**         'x^+'^'S 
The  binomial  iheorem,  under  this  form,  is  extensively  employed  in  analysis 
for  developing  algebraic  expressions  in  series. 

"^  M  EXAMPLE  I. 

Expand  '/x+a  in  a  series. 

Vx+a=(ar+a)" 

=x^(l+-)*     Herer=l,  »s=2. 

_,n        la     2\2""V    d»     2\2""V\2^V    ^ 
^  +  2'i+     1.2     •ar'+         1.2.3  V 

+  1.2.3.4  'ar^^ 

i:         1  113 

^  ii        1     fl     2^      2     tf     2^""2^^2     ^ 

113         5 
gX— gX— gX— g    ^ 

+  1.2.3.4  '  x*+ 


—  IJ,  ,  1  ? l_  a«         1.3        ^        1.3.5 

""^    <    +2'j:'"1.2.4  V*"l.2.3.8'a:»""l.2.3.4.] 


1.3.5 
16 

5+ i 

which  last  may.  be  derived  at  once  from  [a],  and  put  under  the  form 

is    jA  -     _L   ?!      1-3     ^       1.3.5     a* 
*    i^+2*a:""2.4*a:«+2.4.6'a:»~2.4.6.8'a:* 
1.3.5.7       ^        m.  } 

+2.4.6.8.10'?""'** S 

wherb  the  law  of  the  series  is  evident. 

EXAMPLE  IL 

£xpand  V^' — ^^^  '^  &  series. 

=a(l  — ««)*     Here,  r=l,  »=2,  ?=  — c« 

5    1     1(1-')     l%-')(l-^) 

=«  ^  1-- .  ^-H-^Ta-  •  ** 17273 •  *• 

l(l-')(l-^)(l-^)        . 

+ rm *•-'  *"• 

S        1  •      1  1.3  1.3.5  .      ) 


• 
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EXAMPLE   III. 


Expand  — =  in  a  series. 


=m6-^(l+g)"*    Herer=l.,=  -2,^=g. 

*  (    ^""2  '  6»  +  1.2  •  M 

""2X2""^  \     2"^     c» 
+  1.2.3  •  M 

+ rm •  y  ^'S 

_m5         1    c«  2^       2    c»         g^'"^^  ""2 

•~6".(^  ^2  •&•"*"        1.2         *  fc*+  1.2.3 

13         5         7  J 

-'6r""2   6«+2.4"&*"2.4.6'  6«+' ** S 

which  last  expression  might  be  derived  immediately  from  formula  [a].    The 
same  remark  will  apply  in  the  following  examples. 


c"         2^      2^     2^      2 
'"68+  1.2.3.4 


EXAMPLE  lY. 


=n6      \1— p-j     ^     Here  r=-.l,  *=2,  ;=— ^• 


nc  1 '  £«£»  2  \       2       ^)      /c«g»Y 

=6  J  ^  ■*■  2  •     6«    +  iT2  •  \"T^/ 


«^8\ft 


«.«.» 


2\        2        ^/\         2        ^/         /_£l£l\ 
1.2.3  •   \    6»    / 

,  ■"2(""2-"v(""2""^)(""2-^)/c«««\4       ^      > 

+ 1727374 KV)  -'  *^-  $ 

_n<  1      c«^        1.3      c*c*        1.3.5      c««« 

-6r  ■'■2  '     6«    +  2.4  •     6*    + 


2.4.6  *    6« 


1.3.5.7    c««» 
+2.4.6.8'"F+'*^' 
H 
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EXAMPLE   T. 

EziNind  —  -  in  a  series. 


=m""*(p+?)(l+-?^)  Here,r=:— 3,  «=4, 


a     n' 


2:     m 


3' 


3/      3        \ 

=     TO*      i^—4'TO3+  1.2  '  \mV 

^4(""4^V(""4-^)     /n»\»  > 

+  1.2.3  'UV > 

_i£Jtil(          3    n»        3.7    n^        3.7.11 
m*       r^l'r^  ■^1.2.4«  ot«  "^  1 . 2 . 3  . 4» 
n«      3 . 7 .  11 .  15  n»  > 

i;i8  +  1.2.3.4.4*TO«»     '^ S 

EXAMPLE  YI. 

1  1  (        2x     3a:»     4x»  .      -      > 

(7+i)i=(''+*)"=? !  1-7+15— F+'  *«• ! 

EXAMPLE  YII. 
KXAMPLE  Till. 

_A     i<,,3    x,3.13        i»       ,3.13.23  3* 

(«•-«)     "=„f^l+i0-+l^T:2:7'+~105 1.2.3.0' 

.S.13.2S.33   x>_ ^ > 

^         10*  1.2.3.4.a«^  J 


KXAICPI.K  IX. 


(l+xy  6^6.10     5.10.15^6.10.16.20  $ 

EXAMPLE  X. 

7  '>618      x*" 

The  eleventh  terra  of  the  series  for  (a'— a:')'  is  —  /l         .  — . 

115.  The  bmomial  theorem  is  also  employed  to  determine  approximate 
values  of  the  roots  of  nmnbers. 
In  the  formula 

/    .     V.     «./!  1       a  ,  n(n— 1)   a«  .  n(n— l)(n— 2)   a»  . 
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Let  U8  put  n=:-,  the  ezpreasion  becomes  (ar-|-a)r  or  V^-|-^«  b^^  ^®  ^^^ 


T    X  1  •  a 


1    a  ,  r\r      /    a?,  r\r      /\r       /    a» 

•li  I — 


1.2.3 


?+ 


=r  VX(l-4 • . .  _J . , •-;  — ♦  OCC. 


•) 


If  we  wished  to  form  a  new  term,  it  would  manifestly  be  obtained  by  mul- 

3r — 1         a 
tiplying  the  fottrth  by  — r —  and  — ,  then  changing  the  sign,  and  so  on  for  the 

rest,  the  terms  after  the  first  being  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

This  being  premised,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  31.  The 
greatest  cube  contained  in  31  is  27 ;  in  the  above  formula  let  us  make  r^3, 
x=:27,  a =4,  and  we  shall  then  have 


V31=:  V27  +  4 

14      1 
=  3(1  +  3-27-3 

4          16 
=  3-4 1- 

^27       2187  ^ 


1       16 
320 


3  •  729  ■^''^ 


1 
3 


1 
3 


5 

9 


64 


19683 


— ,  &c.) 


— ,  &c. 


531441 
The  succeeding  term  will  be  found  by  multiplying 


320 


531441 

2    4  2560 

- .  ~,  and  then  changing  the  sign,  which  will  give  us  —43046721' 


In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  the  next  term  by  multiplying 


,    3r— 1    a 


4r 


2560 


43046721  ^^ 

4r— 1    a   .       .„    ^       ,        .         2560         11      4  112640 

"5r  •  J  It  win,  therefore,  b^  43046721  ><  15  ><  27=17433922005'  ^^  "^  ^^ 
for  any  number  of  terms. 

Let  us,  however,  confine  our  attention  to  the  first  five  terms  of  the  series, 
and  reduce  them  to  decimals ;  we  shall  have,  for  the  sum  of  the  additive  terms, 

^  3=3.00000  ^ 


-=0.14815 


\  =3.14875^ 


320 


=0.00060 


531441 
And  for  the  sum  of  the  subtractive  terms. 


16  ^ 

-2i8^=-0.00731 

2560 


=  —0.00006 


— 0.00737, 


43046721 

Hence 

V31=3.14138 

a  result  which  we  shall  proceed  to  show  is  within  0.00001  of  the  truth. 

116.  When  the  expression  for  a  number  is  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms, 
the  numerical  values  of  which  go  on  decreasing  continually,  we  easily  perceive 
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that  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  which  we  take,  the  more  nearly  shall  we 
approach  to  the  real  valae  of  the  proposed  expression.  Such  a  series  is  called 
converging.  If  we  suppose  the  terms  of  the  series  alternately  positive  and 
negative,  we  can,  upon  stopping  at  any  particujar  term,  determine  precisely 
the  degree  of  approximation  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Let  there  be  a  series  a — 6-J-c — ^+<— /+^ — ^+A: — Z+m composed 

of  an  indefinite  number  of  terms,  in  which  we  suppose  that  the  quantities  a, 
6,  c,  d  go  on  diminishing  in  succession,  and  let  us  designate  by  N  the  number 
represented  by  this  series,  we  shall  prove  that  the  numerical  value  of  N  lies 
between  any  two  consecutive  sums  of  any  ntunherofthe  terms  of  the  above  series* 

For  let  us  take  any  two  consecutive  sums, 

a — 6+c — d-\-e—f  and  a — 6-J-c — <^+«— /+^'  • 
Upon  considering  the  first  of  these,  we  perceive  that  the  terms  which  fol- 
low -—/are  '\-(g — ^)+(^— O"!" «  ^^^  since  the  series  is  a  decreasing 

one,  the  positive  differences  g — h^  k — Z,  &;c.,  are  all  positive  numbers ;  hence 
it  follows  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  complete  value  of  N,  we  must  add  to  the 
sum  a — b-{-c — d-^^e^faome  positive  number.     Hence 

a— 6+c— (£+c— /<N. 

With  regard  to  the  second  sum,  the  terms  which  follow  -{-g  are  — (h — k), 

— (I — m), ;  but  the  partial  differences,  h~~k^  2— m,  6cc.<,  are  positive; 

hence  — {h — k),  — (I — m) ,  are  all  negative,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 

obtain  the  complete  value  of  N,  we  must  subtract  some  positive  number  from 
the  sum  a — t+c — <^+«— /+^'     Hence 

a^b+c-d+e^f+g>N, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that 

a—b+e^d+e^f        <N; 
therefore  N  lies  between  these  two  sums. 

From  this  it  foUows  that,  since  g  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  difference 
of  these  two  sums,  the  error  committed  u^n  we  assume  a  certain  number  of 
terms  a — 6+^ — d'^-e^-ffor  the  value  ofSis  numerically  less  than  the  term 
which  immediately  follows  that  at  which  we  stopped. 

In  the  preceding  example,  all  the  terms  after  the  first  being  alternately  posi- 
tive and  negative,  we  may  conclude  that  the  mmierical  value  of  the  first  five 
terms 

i_     _16_        320  2560 

^"'"27""2187^  631441  ""43046721 
differs  from  the  true  value  of  V^I  hy  a  quantity  less  than  the  value  of  the 

sixth  term,  which  was  found  to  be  equal  to ;  but  this  fraction  is 

^     17433922005 

by  mere  inspection  less  than  ,  therefore,  when  we   assume  that 

100000 

V3T=3.14136,  the  result  is  within  0.00001  of  the  truth. 

117.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  approximate  value  of  the  n^  root  of  any  number  N  by  the  method  of  series, 
we  may  make  use  of  the  foDowing 

RULE. 

Resolve  the  given  number  N  into  two  parts  of  the  form  p"+<li  ^here  p"  is  the 

1 

highest  n^  power  contained  in  N,  and  in  the  development  of  (x-t-a)*^  make 
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x:=p",  arsq.  The  number  of  terms  to  he  taken  in  the  resulting  series  tcill 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  and  can  he  determined  hy  the 
principle  just  explained.  Convert  aU  the  terms  of  which  account  is  taken  into 
decimals^  and  then  effect  the  reduction  between  the  additive  and  subtractive 
terms* 

This  method  can  not  be  employed  with  advantage  except  when  -^  is  a  small 

fraction ;  for  imless  this  be  the  case,  the  terms  of  the  series  will  not  diminish 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  a  great 
number  of  terms  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  near  approximation. 

It  may  happen  that  j?*  is  ^q;  we  must  then  modify  the  above  process,  for 

p^      a  a 

then  —  or  -  is  greater  than  unity,  and  therefore  aU  the  powers  of  -  will  in- 

crease  in  numerical  value  as  the  degree  of  the  power  increases. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  cube  root  of  56  is  sought,  27  being  the 
greatest  cube  contained  in  56,  we  shall  have 

a     29 
a:=27,  a=29  and  .%  -=— , 

X     27 

and  the  terms  of  the  series  will  go  on  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  (we  do 

not  speak  of  the  coefficients,  which  are  fractions  differing  but  little  fi'om  unity). 

8         1 
But  we  may  resolve  56  into  64—8,  or  4»— 8 ;  but  ^,  or  -,  is  a  small  fraction. 

d4         o 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  substitute  — a  for  a  in  the  expression  for  Vz^fa, 
we  have 


1    a     1    n— 1    a«     1   n— 1    2n— 1    a» 


Va:— a=a:*(l . . 

n   X    n     2n     a*    n     2n        3n      sfi 

If  we  put  x^64,  a^8,  we  shall  obtam  a  series  of  terms  which  will  de- 
crease with  great  rapidity. 

Here  all  the  terms,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  negative,  and  we  can 
not  apply  to  this  series  the  criterion  established  in  (Art.  116)  for  fixing  the  de- 
gree of  approximation.  But  we  shaU  approach  very  nearly  to  the  required 
degree  of  approximation  if  we  take  into  account  such  a  number  of  terms  that 
the  first  which  we  neglect  shall  be  less,  by  one  tenth,  for  example,  than  the 
decimal  place  to  which  we  wish  to  limit  the  approximation. 

The  student  may  take  the  following  examptes  as  exercises : 

(1)  (/^  =V32  +7  =2.0807 ....  true  to  0.0001. 

(2)  V65  =V64  +1   =4.02073 ...  true  to  0.00001. 

(3)  V260=  V 256-1-4  =4.01553 . . .  true  to  0.00001. 

(4)  V108=  V128— 20=1.95204 . . .  true  to  0.00001. 

116.  Roots  of  imaginary  expressions  of  the  form  adb^  V — 1  are  extracted 


by  putting  the  expression  under  the  form  (adb  &  V — 1)°>  and  developing  by  the 
binomial  theorem ;  a  series  of  terms  will  thus  be  obtained,  which  may  be  put 
under  the  form  A-|-B  \/ — 1,  A  representing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  rational 
terms,  and  B  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  V — 1.  Algebra  fur- 
nishes no  other  general  method  for  this  transformation,  but  when  n  is  a  power 
of  2,  it  can  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  series. 
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Let  118  coDsider,  first,  the  two  radicals  \/a<4-&V — ^  ^^^  \a—b'^ — 1. 
Placing 

[1]  '\la+h^/~^+yJa—h^/^^l=x 

[2]  V«+*>/^-V«-6V^=y, 

and  squaring  both,  there  results 

2a+2Va*+¥=3fi 

Whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  a,  the  value  of  z^  is  positive,  but  that  of  ^  is 
negative.     From  these  equalities  we  derive 

[3]  x=V2a+2Va'+ft*i  y=\V— 2a+2 Va"+iv  y/^- 
Bat  the  equalities  []  ]  and  [2]  give 

y]a+bV^^  =^.  ^a-b^-^1  J^. 

Then,  finally,  putting  for  x  and  y  the  values  [3],  we  shall  have 

[4]  ^a+6V^=     l^'2a+2  y/l^* 

+2^-2a+2  y/'^+h'  yT^ 
[6]  ^a-6V^=^=     ^2a+2>/^Hi^ 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  radical  expressions 

^/ — =./ — —J — zz 

we  observe  that  the  extraction  of  a  single  root  which  is  some  power  of  two, 
can  be  replaced  by  successive  extractions  of  the  square  root;  consequently, 
the  repetition  of  the  formulas  [4]  and  [5]  will  always  reduce  the  above  ex- 
pressions to  expressions  of  the  form  A  it  B  V  — 1* 

Remark. — ^In  each  of  these  formulas  the  first  member,  by  reason  of  the 
radicals  which  it  contains,  may  have  four  different  vahies,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  second  member.  In  both,  the  four  values  of  the  first  member  are 
the  same,  and  this  is  the  case  evidently  with  the  second  member;  so  that 
the  two  formulas  make  really  but  one.  They  present  no  difference  except 
when  we  use  them  simultaneously  in  the  same  algebraical  calculation,  because 
then  we  ought  to  regard  the  terms  into  which  •/  — 1  enters  as  affected  with 
contrary  signs.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  remark  besides,  that,  by  the  very 
manner  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  these  formulas,  V<^^-|-^'  ^^  them  repre- 
sents the  product  ofx/a+t-/— 1  yja — h -/  — 1 ;  consequently,  the  determ- 
inations of  these  two  radicals  ought  always  to  be  supposed  associated  in  such 
a  manner  that  then:  product  should  have  the  sign  which  is  given  to  '/<z^+^* 
in  the  second  member.  Without  attention  to  this  the  formulas  might  lead  to 
false  results. 
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Another  remark  of  importance  may  be  added  here. 

The  methods  of  proceeding  in  certain  operations  upon  imaginaiy  expressions, 
exhibited  at  (Art.  66),  were  suited  to  the  restrictions  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  be  understood  as  pertaining  to  the  radical  sign.  If,  however,  this  sign 
have  its  most  general  signification,  it  must  be  used  in  its  ambiguous  sense, 
that  is,  as  having  dL  before  it.  Then  -/  — a  X  V  — a  would  have  a  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  simply  the  square  of  >^  —  a.  It  would  have,  in  iact,  four 
values, 

+  V— g  X  +  V— g,   —  V  — a  X  +  ^/  —a,   +  V-a  X  —  V  —  «. 

—  V— «X  — V— «» 
or 

— a,  -J-a,  -J-a,  —a. 

These  four,  in  fact,  amount  to  but  two,  -|-a  and  ^^a,  which  are  the  values 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  multiplication,  y/  — ax  -/ — a=  Va^=  :^a. 

If  the  quantities  under  the  radical  are  different,  the  reasoning  will  be  a  little 
varied.     Let  the  product  be  required  of 

yT^  X  V"^. 


The  first  of  these  fiictors  ^  — a  may  be  put  under  the  form  a'  •/  —  1,  and 
the  second  under  the  form  h'  y/  —  1.    The  product  will  then  be  expressed  by 

But  after  what  has  just  been  said,  if  there  be  no  restriction  in  the  meaning 
of  the  sign  >/     ,  we  have  -/  — Ix  >/ — 1  =  ±1.    Hence 

afh'  V"^  X  -/^ = ±  a'h'. 

But  smce  the  square  of  a'V  is  a'^i^,  or  a6,  we  have  a^b'ss  y/ah^  and,  there- 
fore, 

the  result  which  we  should  obtain  by  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  radicals.  We  thus  perceive  that  this  rule  gives  us  the  true  product 
in  its  most  general  form  when  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  sense  of  the  radi- 
cal sign. 
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119.  Numbers  may  be  compared  in  two  ways. 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  by  how  much  one  number  is  greater  or 
less  than  another,  the  answer  to  this  question  consists  in  stalang  the  differenet 
between  these  two  numbers.  This  difference  is  called  the  Arilhmdical  Ratio 
of  the  two  numbers.  Thus,  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  9  to  7  is  9 — 7,  or  2,  and 
if  a,  6  designate  two  numbers,  their  arithmetical  ratio  is  represented  by  a— &. 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  how  many  times  one  number  contains,  or 
18  contained  in  another,  the  answer  to  this  question  consists  in  stating  the 
quodeni  which  arises  from  dividing  one  of  these  numbers  by  the  other.  This 
quotient. is  called  the  Oeometncal  Ratio  of  the  two  numbers.  The  term 
Ratio^  when  used  without  any  qualification,  is  always  understood  to  signify  a 
geometrical  ratio,  and  we  shall,  at  present,  confine  our  attention  to  ratios  of 
this  description. 


120  ALaEBBJl. 

120.  67  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  then,  we  mean  the  quoHent  which  arises 

from  dividing  one  of  these  nomben  by  the  other.    Thus*  the  ratio  of  12  to  4 

12  6  1 

is  represented  by  —  or  3,  the  ratio  of  5  to  2  is  -  or  2.5,  the  ratio  of  1  to  3  is  - 

4  4»  li 

or  .333 . . .    We  here  perceive  that  the  vahie  of  a  ratio  can  not  always  be  ex- 
pressed exactly,  except  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  but  that,  by  taking  a 
sufficient  number  of  tenns  of  the  decimal,  we  can  approach  as  nearly  as  we 
please  to  the  true  value. 
^121.  If  a,  b  designate  two  numbers,  the  ratio  of  a  to  &  is  the  quotient 

.ri.i»g  from  dividiBg  a  by  i.  «>d  wm  be  represented  by  writiog  tfaem  a :  6.  or  f . 

122.  A  ratio  being  thus  expressed,  the  first  term,  or  a,  is  called  the  anU- 
cedent  of  the  ratio ;  the  last  term,  or  6,  is  called  the  consequent  of  the  ratio. 

123.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  arithmetic  and  idgebra,  the  theory  of 
ratios  becomes  identified  with  the  theory  of  fractions,  and  a  ratio  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  antecedent,  and  whose  denominator 
is  the  consequent  of  the  ratio. 

124.  When  the  antecedent  of  a  ratio  is  greater  than  the  consequent,  the 
ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality ;  when  the  antecedent  is  less  than 
the  consequent,  it  is  called  a  ratio  of  less  inequality ;  and  when  the  antecedent 

and  consequent  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  ratio  of  equality.    Thus,  -r  is  a  ratio 

12  ^  3 

of  greater  inequality,  rj^  '^  <^  ^^^  of  less  inequality,  -  or  1  is  a  ratio  of 

equality.    It  is  manifest  that  a  ratio  of  equality  may  always  be  represented  by 
unity. 

125.  When  the  antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  are  multiplied  together 

to  form  a  new  antecedent,  and  their  consequents  multiplied  together  to  form 

a  new  consequent,  the  several  ratios  are  said  to  be  compounded^  and  the  re- 

a 
suiting  ratio  is  called -the  sum  of  the  compounding  ratios.    Thus,  the  ratio  -r 

c 
is  compounded  with  the  ratio  ^  by  multiplying  the  antecedents  a,  c  for  a  new 

antecedent,  and  the  consequents  h,  d  for  a  new  consequent,  and  the  resulting 

ac  a         c 

ratio  -7-:  18  called  the  sum  of  the  ratios  r  and  ^. 

m  p  r  t 
In  like  manner,  the  ratios  -,  -,  -,  -  are  compounded  by  multiplying  aD 

the  antecedents  together  for  a  new  antecedent,  and  aU  the  consequents  for  a 

mprt 

new  consequent,  and  the  resulting  ratio, ,  is  called  the  sum  of  the  ratios 

nqsw 

mprt 
%  q  s  w 

126.  When  a  ratio  is  compounded  with  itself  the  resulting  ratio  is  called  the 

duplicate  ratio,  or  double  ratio  of  the  primitive.    Thus,  if  we  compound  the 

a  a  0*  a 

ratio  V  with  p  the  resulting  ratio,  p,  is  called  the  duplicate  ratio  of  -r, 

a*  ,    .  a 

Similarly,  p  is  called  the  triplicate  ratio,  or  triple  ratio  of  t-. 
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a"  a 

And,  generally,  t-  is  called  the  sum  of  the  n  ratios  ?■* 

a* 
According  to  the  same  principle,  the  ratio  — ;  is  called  the  subduphcaie  ratiOf 

i       i      I 

a  a*      CL*     a*     a 

or  half  ratio  of  y  >  for  the  duplicate  ratio  of  -7  is  -r  X  •~T=r* 

^  &*      6*     6^     ^ 

1 

So,  ako,  the  ratio  — ^  is  called  the  suhtriplicate  ratio,  or  one  third  of  the  ratio 

1        1        1        1 
^fl     _  fl^     a"^     a'^     a'     a 

of  r»    For  the  ti'iple  ratio  of  -j  is  -j  x~i  X  -r=T- 

b^      b^     b^     b^ 

1 

a"  a 

And,  in  general,  ~  is  called  one  n^  of  the  ratio  v ;  for  n  times  the  ratio 

I        I       1       1 

a" .   a°     a°     a"  a 

~i  '8"lX  — X~X  •••  to  n  terms  =|-. 

6»      5»     6"     6» 

3 
NoT£. — The  ratio  — ^  is  called  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  y«  for  it  is  com- 

ponnded  of  the  simple  and  subduplicate  ratio ;  thus,  — r  Xt-^— 3* 

b^     ^     6* 

127.  If  the  terms  of  a  ratio  be  both  multiplied^  or  both  divided,  by  the  same 

quantity,  the  value  of  the  rdtio  remains  unchanged. 

a 
The  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  represented  by  the  fraction  t  ;  and  since  the  Talue  of 

a  fraction  is  not  changed,  if  we  multiply,  or  divide,  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator by  the  same  quantity,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  evident.    Thus, 

a 

a     ma     n  i  -     a   0 

_: _,  ora:or=ma:m6s=-:-. 

b^mb^b  «   ** 

n 

128.  Ratios  are  compared  with  each  other  by  reducing  the  fractions,  by 
vMch  they  are  represented,  to  a  common  denominator. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  ratio  of  2  to  7  is  greater  or  less  than 

2  3 

that  of  3  to  8,  since  these  ratios  are  represented  by  the  fractions  ~  and  -, 

7  o 

16         21 
which  are  equivalent  to  -^  and  -^  ;  and  since  the  latter  of  these  is  greater  than 

the  former,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  2  to  7  is  less  than  the  ratio  of  3  to  8. 

129.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  aijd  a  ratio  of  a  less  inequal 
ity  is  increased,  by  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both  terms. 


122  ALGEBRA. 

a  -_, 

Let  V  represent  any  ratio,  and  let  x  be  added  to  each  of  its  tenna.    Tho 

two  ratios  will  then  be 

a  a-^'X 

which,  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  become 

a6-|-ax  ab'\'hx 
b(b+xY  b(h+xy 

If  a^&,  t.  €.,  if  T  be  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality,  then 

ab-^'Ox     ab'\-bx 


b(b+xyb(b+x)* 


a 


and  -*•  T-  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  its  terms* 

a 
Again,  if  a^(,  t.  c.,  >f  t  be  a  ratio  of  less  inequality,  then 

ab'{'ax      ab'^'bx 
b(b+x)'^b(b+x)' 

a 
and  .*.  T  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  its  terms. 

130.  If  there  be  any  number  of  ratios  in  which  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio 
is  the  antecedent  of  the  second,  and  the  consequent  of  the  second  the  antecedent 
of  the  third,  and  so  on,  the^  sum  of  any  number  of  said  ratios  is  the  ratio  of  the 
first  antecedent  to  the  last  consequent. 

Let  the  proposed  ratios  be 

a   b   c  d  e 

Then,  by  (Art.  125),  their  sum  is 

a     b     c     d     e 

b^'i^d^l^f'"' 
or 

abcde 


bcdef'—* 
a 

1.    e.,    "jm* 

J 

131.  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios. 

Thus,  if  a,  &,  c,  d  be  four  quantities,  such  that  a,  when  divided  by  b,  gtvea  the 

same  quotient  as  c  when  divided  by  d,  then  a,  b,  c,  d  are  said  to  be  inpropor^ 

tion,  or  to  be  proportionals ;  the  numbers  20,  5,  36,  9  are  proportionals,  for 

20  ,  36 

-=4,and-=4. 

When  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  it  is  usually  enunciated  by  saying 
that  (tie  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  third  is  to  the  fourth.  Thus,  if  a,  6,  c,  d  aro 
proportionals,  we  say  that  aisto6ascisto(£,  and  this  is  expressed  by  wri- 
ting them 

aibiicid,  or  a:b=scid, 
or  as  fractions, 

a      c 

6"- 3* 
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The  first  or  second  form  of  notation  is  usuanj  employed  in  geometry,  the 
last  in  analytical  investigations.  The  signs  : :  and  =  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning.    The  sign  :  is  the  sign  of  division. 

a     e 

132.  The  expression  aihiicid^  or  t  =^  is  called  a  proportion,  and  a,  6,  c,  d 

are  severally  ca&ed  the  terms  of  the  proportion.  The  first  and  kst  are  called 
the  extreme  terms,  the  second  and  third  the  mean  terms*  The  first  term  is 
called  tke  first  antecedent,  the  second  term  the^r«^  consequent,  the  third  term 
the  second  antecedent,  and  the  fourth  term  the  second  consequent. 

133.  When  the  second  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion  are  identical,  the 

quantity  which  forms  these  terms  is  called  a  mean  proportional  between  the 

other  two ;  thus,  if  we  have  diree  quantities  a,  h,  c,  such  that 

a     h 
a  lb  I  :b:c,  or  r=~ 

0      c 
then  h  is  sud  to  be  a  mean  proportional  to  a  and  c,  and  c  is  called  a  third  pro- 
portional  to  a  and  b. 

If ,  in  a  series  of  proportional  magnitudes,  each  consequent  be  identical  witli^ 
the  next  antecedent,  these  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  continued  proportion '; 
thus,  if  We  have  a  series  of  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  such  that 

a:b::b:c::c:d::d:e::eif::f:g::g:h, 
or 

a     b     c     d     e     f     g 

then  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h  are  in  continued  proportion. 

A  continued  proportion  is  called  a  progression.    « 

The  following  are  the  most  important  propositions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  proportion. 

I.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  the  product  of  the  extreme  terms  toill  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  mean  terms. 

Let 

a:b::c:d, 

or 

a     c 

Multiplying  these  equals  by  bdf  the  expression  becomes 

ad::sbc. 

II.  Conversely,  TjT  the  product  of  any  ttoo  quantities  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  any  other  two,  these  four  quantities  will  constitute  a  proportion,  the  terms  of 
one  of  the  products  being  the  means,  and  the  terms  of  the  other  the  extremes. 

Let  i| 

ad=:b€. 
Dividing  these  equals  by  bd,  the  expression  becomes 

a     c        c     a 

i.e.,  a:b::c:d,<}r  c:d::a:b. 
In  the  first,  a  and  b  are  the  extremes,  and  b  and  c  the  means ;  in  the  second, 
b  and  c  are  the  extremes,  and  a  and  d  the  means. 

III.  If  three  quantities  be  in  continued  proportion,  the  product  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean. 
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ThiB  follows  immediately  from  I. ;  for  let  a,  6,  c  be  three  quantities  in  con- 
tinued proportion,  then 

a     h 
a:&::6:c,  or  t=- 

.'.  aczszb  x6  by  I. 

IV.  Conyersely,  If  the  product  of  any  two  quantities  he  equal  to  the  square 
of  a  thirds  the  last  quantity  will  he  a  mean  proportional  hetween  the  otfier  two. 

Thus,  if  ac=&*,  6  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  c ;  for,  since 

dividing  these  equals  by  &c, 

ah  ,     , 

7-=^  or  a:&::o:c. 

6     c 

V.  Quantities  which  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  same  quantity  are  equal  to 
one  another^  and  those  to  which  the  same  quantity  has  the  same  ratio  are  equal 
to  one  another. 

First,  let  a  and  (  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  same  quantity  c,  then  a=s&. 
Since 

aiciihic, 
or 

a_h 

c-'c' 
multiply  tiiese  equals  by  c  .*.  a:=h. 
Again,  let  c  have  tiie  sajjne  ratio  to  each  of  die  quantities  a  and  6,  then  a^h. 
Since 

ciaiicihj 


or 


c     c 
a^V 


dividing  tiiese  equals  by  c, 


1_  1 

.*.  a^h. 

VI.  Ratios  that  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Let  fi'^'-x*y )  ^,  ,         , 

.    ,  J  >  Then  a: 6: :c:a. 

And  cid::x:yS 

This  is  an  axiom. 

VII.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  wiR  he  proportionals  also  alter- 
nando,  thai  is,  the  first  will  have  the  sawA  rmtio  to  the  third  that  the  second  has 
to  the  fourth. 

Let  a:6::c:(;^,  then,  also,  a:c::&:c2. 

a     c 

h^d' 

ah,  ,     , 

Then  -=s-t;  i.  e.,  a:c::o:a. 

c     a 

VIII.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  will  he  proportionals  alto 
invertendo,  that  is,  the  second  will  have  to  the  first  the  same  ratio  thett  the 
fourth  has  to  the  third. 


a     c 
Since  t=3«  divide  each  of  tiiese  equals  by  c,  and  multiply  each  by  h. 
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Let  a:&::c:^,  then,  also,  &:a::(2:c. 

a     c 
Since  t=  j»  divide  unity  by  each  of  these  equals. 

We  have 

1  1 


©"(!)• 


or 


b     d 

— ^— ;  i.  e.,  b:a::d:c. 
Q     c 

IX.  If  four  quantities  be  proportianaU,  they  toill  be  proportionals  also  com* 
ponendo,  that  is^  the  first,  together  ioith  the  second,  wiU  have  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  third,  together  with  the  fourth,  has  to  the  fourth* 

Let  a:b::c:d,  then,  also,  a-\'bib:ic-\'d:d. 

a    e 
Since  h^^lt  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  these  equals,  then 

a  c 

r+l=:7+l» 


d 


or 


a+b     c+d     , 

-T— =     .    ;  1.  e.,  a+&!OJic+»«»» 

X.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  they  wiU  be  proportionals  also  divi- 
dendo,  that  is,  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  toill  have  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth  has  to  the  fourth. 

Let  a:&::c:<£,  then,  also,  a — b:b::c^did. 

a     c 
Since        1=^*  subtract  unity  from  each  of  these  equals,  then 

a  c 

or 

a^-b     c^^d 
,     ^—-7-  ;  i.  e.,  a — bibiic — did. 

XI.  If  four  qiuLntities  be  proportionals,  they  toiU  be  proportionals  also  coa- 
▼ertendo,  that  is,  the  first  will  have  to  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  third  has  to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

Let  a:&::c:^,  then,  also,  a:a—6::c:c-— (2. 

a     c  b     d 

Since  r=3f  then,  by  prop.  V  III.,  -=- ;  and  hence,  subtracting  these  equal 

quantities  from  unity, 

^b d 

a  c' 

or 

a-^b     c — d 


or 


rss — 5,*  1.  e«,  a:a— o::c:c-- a. 
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XII.  Iffouir  quantities  be  proportionals^  ike  sum  of  the  first  and  second  will 
ha/oe  to  their  difference  the  same  ratio  that  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fourth  has 
to  their  difference. 

Let  a:h::c:d,  then,  also,  a-{-6:a — &::c4-<^:c— <2. 

a     c 
Since  h^d*  ^^  ^^^t 

by  prop.  IX.,  -j- =-^  ; 

sod,  by  prop.  X.,  — t — = — -r— ; 

dWiding  these  equals  by  each  other, 

a— ft'~c— rf 


or 

a+^     c+d  ,         ,  t         , 
=;= %;  1.  e.,  a4-o:a — o::c+a5c — »• 

XIII.  If  there  be  any  number  of  quantities  more  than  two,  and  as  many 
others,  which,  taken  two  and  two  in  order,  are  proportionals  (ex  aequali),  the 
first  will  have  to  the  last  of  the  first  rank  the  same  ratio  that  the  first  of  the 
second  rank  ha^  to  the  last. 

Let 

a,b,  c,  d  .  .  .  .  be  any  number  of  quantitieB, 


and 
Let 


e,f,  g,h   ....  as  many  others. 

a:6  ::c  :/  J 

b:c  ::/:^>Then,  also,  aidiieih. 

e  idiigxhj 


For,  since 


^"7 
IJL 
c   g 

d—h' 

multiplying  the  first  colunm  together,  and  also  the  second, 

abc     efg 

b^"^fgh' 
or 

a    e 

"•■5S jp ,  1.  e.,  a md m .ei a* 

XIV.  If  there  be  any  number  of  quantities  more  than  two,  and  as  many 
others,  which,  taken  two  and  two  in  a  cross  order,  are  proportionals  (ex  aequali 
perturbatft),  the  first  will  have  to  the  last  of  the  first  rank  the  same  ratio  that  the 
first  of  the  second  rank  has  to  the  last. 


Let 

and 

Let 
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a,  6,  c,  (2  ....  be  any  number  of  quantities, 
6,y!  gfh  ....  as  many  others. 


For,  since 


a:b  iig'h  ) 
~  :c  ''J  -g> 
:d::e  :/  ) 


or 


h:c  ::f:gy  Then,  also,  a:d::e:h. 

c     g 
c     e 

dhc     gft 
hcdr^ligf 

a     e 


^JmSmT"    f        1.     e.,     fl  .  Cv  •  •  V  . /*• 

XV .  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  any  powers  or  roots  of  these  qwin- 
titles  will  also  be  proportionals. 

Let  a:&::c:(2,'  then,  also,  a°:&"::c":{f". 

Since 

a     c  •  /a\"     /c\" 

T^2*  ^^i^S  ®Bc^  ^^  these  equals  to  the  nth  power,  {j-j  :s  I ^j, 

or 

a"    c" 

Tz^~  j^ ,  *•  e»,  a  •  0  . .  c»  .  w  , 

where  n  may  be  either  integral  or  fractional. 

XVI.  If  there  be  any  number  of  proportional  quantities^  the  first  will  have  to 
the  second  the  same  ratio  that  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  has  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  consequents. 

Let  a,  6,  c,  d,  «,/,  g,hbe  any  number  of  proportional  quantities,  such  that 

aibiicidi'ieifugihr 


Then 
Since 

we  haVe 


a:  & :  :a4-<^+^+^-^+^+/+^<' 

a    e      e     g 
V^d'^f^K 


abssha 
ad^bc 
af=zbe 
ahszhg, 

and  .*.  fl(6+<^+/+^)=^(^+<^+^+^) 

a     fl+c4"*+^  • 
•'•  l^b+d+f+k 

or  a:6::a+c+c+g:6+<?+/+^« 
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XVII.  If  three  quantities  he  in  continued  proportion^  the  firet  vnXl  hone  to 
the  third  the  duplicate  ratio  of  (hat  which  it  has  to  ihe  second. 

Let  a:h::b:Cfthena:ci:a^:1j^. 

Since 

ah  a 

T=-,  multiply  each  of  these  equals  by  t->  then 

a     a     h     a       a'*     a 

XVIII.  If  four  quantities  he  in  continued  proportion^  the  first  toiU  have  to 
the  fourth  the  tripliccUe  ratio  of  that  which  it  has  to  the  second. 

Let  a,  5,  c,  c2  be  four  quantities  in  continued  proportion,  so  that 

aihiihicxxcid ;  then,  also,  aidiia^ih*. 


Since, 


a     h     c 

T =-=:-;,  we  have 
bed 


a     h 

a    c 
h^^d 
a    a 
h^V 
Multiplying  these  equals  together, 

a'     hca 

or 

a'     a 

p=^;  i.  e.,  a:<2::a*:&*. 

XIX.  If  two  proportions  he  multiplied  together,  term  hy  term,  the  products 
will  form  a  proportion. 

Let  aihiicid, 

and  eifiig'.h; 

then  ae:bf::cg:dh, 

tor  .  T=  j»  and  -7  ==t-  ; 


hence,  multiplying  equals, 


h—d" — fh 


ae     eg 

TTf^Tk^  or  ae:hf::cg: dh. 

The  compatibility  of  any  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion 
may  be  tested  by  forming  the  product  of  the  extremes  and  means  in  both  the 
original  and  changed  proportion,  when,  if  they  agree,  the  change  is  correct. 
Thus,  aihiicid  may  be  written  (£:(:: c : a,  for  we  have  ad:=zhcm  both. 

EXAMPLES  IN  PROPORTION. 

(1)  The  mercurial  barometer  stands  at  a  height  of  30  inches,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  quicksilver  is  13||.    How  high  would  a  water  barometer  stand  ? 

Ans.  33  feet  11|  inches. 

(2)  The  weights  of  a  lever  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  lengths  of  the  oppo- 
site arms.  The  ratio  of  the  weights  is  5,  and  the  longer  arm  10  inches. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  shorter  arm  ?  Ans.  2  inches. 
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(3)  The  weights  of  a  lever  are  6  and  8  poanda,  and  the  length  of  the  shorter 
arm  18  inches.    What  is  that  of  the  longer  ?  Ans.  24  inches. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  an  arm  of  a  lever  5  inches  long,  what  weight  can  be  sup- 
ported by  2  J  pounds  acting  at  the  end  of  an  arm  4|  inches  long? 

Ans.  2^  pounds. 

(5)  Trian^es  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  their  bases  bj  then:  alti- 
tudes. The  bases  of  two  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  17  and  18,  and  their 
altitudes  as  21  and  23.    What  is  the  ratio  of  the  triangles  themselves  T 

Ans.  119:138. 

(6)  The  force  of  gravitation  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  At 
the  distance  1  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  this  force  is  expressed  by  the 
number  32.16.    By  what  is  it  expressed  at  the  distance  60  ? 

Ans.  0.0089. 

(7)  The  motion  of  a  planet  about  the.  sun  for  a  short  space  is  proportional 
to  unity  divided  by  the  dupUcate  of  the  distance.  If  the  motion  be  represented 
by  V  when  the  distance  is  r,  by  what  will  it  be  expressed  when  the  distance  is  r'  ? 

Ans.  -p;. 

(8)  The  times  of  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  are  in  the  seequipli- 
cate  ratio  of  then:  mean  distances.  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  being  expressed  by  1,  that  of  Jupiter  will  be  5.202776 ;  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  is  365.2563835  days.  What  is  the  time  of  revolution  of 
Jupiter  1  Ans.  4332.5848212  days. 


EQUATIONS. 

PKELIMINART  REKARKS. 

134.  A5  equation,  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  composed 
of  two  algebraic  expressions  which  are  equal  to  each  other,  connected  by  the 
mgn  of  equality. 

Thus,  ax=5,  cx'+cfcrsse,  cac'+ga^ss^+Ar,  mar*+na?+j>a*+?^+^=Of  are 
equations. 

The  two  quantities  separated  by  the  sign  =  are  called  the  members  of  the 
equation,  the  quantity  to  the  left  of  the  sign  =:  is  called  the  first  member,  the 
quantity  to  the  right  the  second  member.  The  quantities  separated  by  the 
signs  4"  ai^^  ""  are  called  the  terms  of  the  equation. 

135.  Equations  are  usually  composed  of  certain  quantities  which  are  known 
and  given,  and  others  which  are  unknown,  l^e  known  quantities  are  in 
general  represented  either  by  numbers,  or  by  the  first  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  the  unknown  quantities  by  the  last  letters,  «,  t,  x,  y,  z,  ice, 

136.  Equations  are  of  different  kinds. 

V*,  An  equation  may  be  such  ^tat  one  of  the  membera  is  a  repetition  of  the 
other;  as^  2x — 5=2x — 5. 

2*".  One  member  may  be  merely  the  result  of  certain  operations  indicated 
in  the  other  member;  as,5j;-{-16slQa:— 5-»(&r— 21),  (a:Hry)(^~*y)=^^^> 

I 
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3®.  AH  the  qoantities  in  each  member  may  be  known  and  given ;  as,  25=10 
4-X5,  a-\-b:=:c — di  in  which,  if  we  substitute  for  a,  b,  c,  d  the  known  quan- 
tities which  they  represent,  the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members 
will  be  self-evident. 

In  each  of  die  above  cases  the  equation  is  called  an  identical  equation. 

4  .  Finally,  the  equation  may  contain  both  known  and  unknown  quantities, 
and  be  such  that  the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members  can  not  be 
made  manifest,  until  we  substitute  for  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities  cer^ 
tain  other  numbers,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the  known  numbers 
which  enter  into  the  equation.  The  discoveiy  of  these  unknown  numbers 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  solution  of  the  equaiion. 

When  found  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  letters  which  represent  them, 
if  they  make  the  equality  of  the  two  members  evident,  the  equation  is  said  to 
be  verified^  or  satisfied. 

The  word  equation^  when  used  without  any  qualification,  is  always  under- 
stood to  signify  an  equation  of  this  last  species ;  and  these  alone  are  the  objects 
of  our  present  investigations. 

a;-f-4^7  is  an  equation  properly  so  called,  for  it  contains  an  unknown 
quantity  x,  combined  with  other  quantities  which  are  known  and  given,  and 
the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members  of  the  equation  can  not  be 
made  manifest  until  we  find  a  value  for  r,  such  that,  when  added  to  4,  the 
result  will  be  equal  to  7.  This  condition  will  be  satisfied  if  we  make  x=3; 
and  this  value  of  x  being  determined,  the  equation  is  solved. 

The  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  thus  discovered  is  called  the  root  of  the 
equation,  being  the  radix  out  of  which  the  equation  is  formed ;  the  term  roqt 
here  has  a  diiferent  sense  from  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  used  it,  viz., 
that  of  the  base  of  a  power. 

137.  Equations  are  divided  into  degrees  according  to  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  they  contain.  Those  which  involve  the  simple 
or  first  power  only  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  called  simple  equations^  or 
equations  of  the  first  degree ;  those  into  which  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity  enters  are  called  quadratic  equations^  or  equations  of  the  second  de- 
gree :  so  we  have  cubic  equations,  or  equations  of  the  third  degree ;  biquad- 
ratic equations,  or  equatioiu  of  the  fourth  degree  ;  equations  of  the  fifth,  sixths 
n*  degree.    Thus, 

ax  4-^    =cx-|-^  is  a  simple  equation. 

4x® —  2x  =:6— -x*  IS  a  quadratic  equation. 

3^+p3^=Zq  is  a  cubic  equation. 

a:»-j-jpa*-»-|-gx»-«+,  &c.,  =r,  is  an  equation  of  the  n*  degree. 

138.  Numerical  equations  are  those  which  contain  numbers  only,  in  addition 
to  the  unknown  quantities.  Thus,  x'-f-5x'=3x-|-17  and  ix=7y  are  numer- 
ical equations. 

139.  Literal  equations  are  those  in  which  the  known  quantities  are  repre- 
sented by  letters  only,  or  by  both  letters  and  numbers.  Thus,  a^^pj^^  qx=r^ 
X* — 3px'y-|-59x*y*+rxy'=5  are  literal  equations. 

140.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  solntion  of  equations,  it  being  under- 
stood that  to  solve  an  eqiuiHon  is  to  find  the  value  of  tJie  unknown  quantity,  or 
to  find  a  number  which,  token  substituted  for  the  unknoum  quantity  in  the  equa^ 
ti'm,  renders  the  first  member  identical  with  the  second. 
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The  difficulty  of  solving  equations  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  equations 
and  tha  number  of  unknown  quantities.  We  first  consider  the  most  simple 
case. 

ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE  EttUATIONS  CONTAININa  ONE  UN- 

KNOWN  aUANTITY. 

141.  The  various  operations  which  we  perform  upon  equations,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities,  are  founded  upon  the  following 
axioms: 

If  to  two  equal  quantities  the  same  quandiy  he  added,  the  turns  toill  be  equal. 

If  from  two  equal  quantities  the  same  quantity  be  subtracted,  the  remainders 
ttnll  be  equal. 

If'  two  equal  quantities  he  muUipUed  by  the  same  quantity,  the  products  vnU 
he  equal. 

If  two  equal  quantities  he  divided  by  the  same  quantity,  the  quotients  will  be 
equal. 

These  axioms,  when  applied  to  the  two  equal  quantities  which  constitute 
the  two  members  of  every  equation,  win  enable  us  to  deduce  from  them  new 
equations,  which  are  all  satisfied  by  the  same  value  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
and  which  will  lead  us  to  discover  that  value. 

142.  The  unknown  quantity  may  be  combined  with  the  known  quantities  in 
the  given  equation  by  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.    We  shall  consider  these  dififerent  cases  in  succession. 

I.  Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  equation 

If,  from  the  two  equal  quantities  x-f-a  and  h,  we  subtract  the  same  quantity 
a,  the  remainders  will  be  equal,  and  we  shall  have 

ar+a — a=ib — a, 
or 

Xd^b-^a,  the  value  of  z  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

x+6=24. 

Subtracting  6  from  each  of  the  equal  quantities  :i;4'^  ^^<1  ^^f  ^®  result  it 

ar=24— 6 
s=18,  the  value  of  :i;  required, 

II.  Let  the  equation  be 

If,  to  the  two  equal  quantities  r— -a  and  b,  the  same  quantity  a  be  added, 
iho  sums  will  be  equal ;  then  we  have 

or 

x=6-^a,  the  value  of  x  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

ar— 6=24. 

Adding  6  to  each  of  these  equal  quantities,  the  result  is 

x=24+6 
=30,  the  value  of  x  required. 

It  follows  from  (I.)  and  (II.)  that 
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We  may  tratupose  any  term  of  an  eqtuUionJrom  one  member  to  the  other  by 
changing  the  sign  of  that  term,* 

We  may  change  the  signs  of  every  term  in  each  member  of  the  equation  with 
out  altering  the  value  of  the  expression,  j 

If  the  same  quantity  appear  in  each  m>ember  of  the  equation  affected  with  (h 
same  sign^  it  may  be  suppressed. 

Ill    Let  the  equation  be 

ax=b. 

Dbiding  each  of  these  equals  by  a,  the  result  is 

b 
XZSZ-,  the  value  of  x  required. 

So,  also,. in  the  equation 

&r=:24. 
Dividing  each  of  these  equals  by  6,  the  result  is 

ar^4,  the  value  of  or  required. 

From  this  it  follows  that, 

When  one  member  of  an  equation  contains  the  unknown  quantity  alone, 
affected  with  a  coefficienty  and  the  other  member  contains  hunon  quantities  only, 
the  value  of  die  unknown  quantity  is  found  by  dividing  each  member  of  Uie 
equation  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity 

IV.  Let  the  equation  be 

X 

a 
Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  a,  the  result  is 

x=:ab,  the  value  of  x  required. 
So,  also,  in  the  equation 

i-24 
--24. 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  6,  the  result  is 

x=144. 

From  this  it  follows  that, 

When  one  member  of  the  equation  contains  the  unknown  quantity  alone,  di- 
vided by  a  knovm  quantity,  and  the  other  member  contains  known  quantities 
only,  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  by  multiplying  each  member 
of  the  equation  by  the  quantUy  which  is  the  divisor  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

y.  Let  the  equation  be 

ax  dx    m 

T-— c= . 

b  en 

In  order  to  solve  this  equation,  we  must  clear  it  of  fractions ;  to  effect  this, 
reduce  the  fractions  to  equivalent  ones,  having  a  common  denominator  (Art. 
41),  the  equation  becomes 

aenx     been     bdnx     bem 

ben      ben       ben      ben' 
Multiply  these  equal  quantities  by  the  same  quantity  ben,  or,  which  is  evi- 


*  If  we  transpoie  a  ploi  term,  it  subtracts  this  term  fiom  botli  memben ;  and  if  we 
transiMNie  a  uunaa  term,  it  adds  tiiis  term  to  bodi. 

t  This  is,  in  fact,  the  same  tinng  as  transposing  eveiy  teim  in  each  member  of  tiie  eqoa* 
tion,  or  moltiplyifl^  tfarcmgbout  by  — 1. 
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dentiy  the  sam^  thing,  suppress  the  denominator  hen  in  each  of  the  fractionB, 
the  result  is 

aenx — hcen^zhdnx — bem,  an  equation  clear  of  fractions* 
So,  also,  in  the  equation 

Iteducingthe  firactions  to  a  common  denominator 

40a:     45     660     12r 
60  ""60"~"60"+"60'' 

Multiplying  both  members  of  the  equation  by  60,  the  result  is 
40x^45=660-^  12x,  an  equation  clear  effractions. 

If  the  denominators  have  common  factors,  we  can  simplify  the  above  opera- 
tion by  reducing  them  to  their  least  common  denominator,  which  is  done  (see 
Art  44)  by  finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators.  Thus,  in 
the  equation 

5r     4a:             7     13a; 
~_~«.13=g g-. 

The  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  12,  3, 8,  6  is  24,  which  is,  there- 
fore, the  least  common  denominator  of  the  above  fractions,  and  the  equation 
will  become 

lOar     32x     312^21     52^ 
24  ^  24  ""  24  ""24^  24  ' 
Multiplying  both  members  of  the  equation  by  24,  the  result  is 

lOar— 32x^312=21 — 52r,  an  equation  clear  effractions. 
Hence  it  appears  that. 

In  crder  to  clear  an  equation  of  fracdons^  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator^  and  then  multiply  each  term  by  this  common  denominator.  In  the 
fractional  terms  the  common  denominator  toUl  he  simply  suppressed, 

143.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  we  deduce  the  following  general 

RULE  FOR  THE  SOLUTIOII  OF  A  SIMPLE  EqUATION  CONTAIiriNO  ONE  UNKNOWK 

qUANTITT. 

1^.  Clear  the  equation  offradions^  and  perform  in  both  members  all  the  alge- 
braic operations  indicated, 

2®.  Transpose  aU  the  terms  containing  the  ftnJcnoum  quantity  to  one  memher 
of  ike  equation,  and  aU  the  terms  containing  known  quantities  only  to  the  other 
member,  and  reduce  each  member  to  its  most  simple  form, 

3®.  We  thus  obtain  an  equation,  one  member  of  which  contains  the  unknoum 
quantity  alone,  affected  wiOi  a  coefficient,  and  the  other  member  contains  known 
quantities  only ;  the  value  of  the  unktiown  quantity  wUl  be  found  by  dividing  the 
member  composed  of  the  known  quantities  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknoum 
quantity. 

The  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  are  usually  collected  in  the  first 
member  of  the  equation,  though  they  may  often  be  more  conveniently  col- 
lected in  the  second ;  the  second  being  afterward  written  as  the  first  membert 
and  the  first  as  the  second. 

Sometimes  an  equation  presents  itself  as  one  of  a  degree  higher  than  the 
first,  but  both  members  are  divisible  by  such  a  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity as  to  reduce  the  equation  to  one  of  the  first  degree. 
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In  Other  caBes,  clearing  an  equation  of  fractions  reduces  it,  by  the  canceling 
of  those  terms  which  contain  the  higher  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  to 
the  first  degree. 

A  proportion  containing  an  unknown  quantity  in  any  of  its  terms  can  be 
thrown  into  the  form  of  an  equation  by  multiplying  the  extremes,  and  also  the 
means,  and  setting  the  two  products  thus  formed  equal  to  each  other. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Given,  19x4-13  =59— 4r. 

Transposing,  19x4-  4x=59— 13. 
Reducing,  23x^46. 

Dividing  by  23,  x=i2. 

Verificatian. — Substitute  2  for  a:  in  the  given  equation,  it  becomes 

19  X  2+ 13=69—4  X  2,  or 

38+13=59—8,  an  identity.. 
Let  this  process  be  repeated  in  some  of  the  following  examples. 

EXAHFLE  II. 

XX  XX 

Gi^en.  6-4+10=    -^-^+11- 

Reducing  to  least  common  denominator  12, 

2i;     3a;  4x     6x 

Multiplying  both  members  by  12, 

2a:— 3a:+120  =  4ar— 6ar+132. 
Transposing,  2x— 3a:— 4x+6x=132— 120. 
Reducing,  x         =  12. 

EXAMPLE   III. 

5x+3  4x— 10 

Given,  4     +^  =  --10~+^^- 

Reducing  to  least  common  denominator  20, 

25X+15  8x— 20  .    ^ 

Multiplying  both  members  by  20, 

25x+15+140=  8x— 20+200. 

Transposing,  25x—  8x=200— 20— 15— 140. 

Reducing,  17x=  25. 

25 
Dividing  by  17,  x=  — . 

EXAMPLE  IT. 

2x— 5     7X+10               12x— 10 
Given,    ^         — -^  =16 ^-. 

Reducing  to  common  denominator, 

30x— 75     140X+200  144x— 120 

60      "        60        —1^—        60 
Multiplying  both  members  by  60, 

30x— 75— 140x— 200  =960— 144x+120. 
Transposing,  30x— 140x+144x=960+  75  +200+120. 
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RedTicing,  34x=:1355. 

*x.  ...      .     «  1365 

DiTiding  by  34,  x=:-^. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  write  the  common  denominator. 

EXAMPLE  V. 

12— 4a:     2ar+5                 7x+60 
Given,  —^ ^     =3+-^^ 50. 

Keducing  to  least  common  denominator,  10,  and  neglecting  it,  we  have 

12-.4X— 4x— 10  =30+  35ar+300— $00. 
Transposing,      — 42r— 42r— 35x=30-f  300  —  12+10—500. 
Reducing,  — 43^:= — 172. 

Changing  the  signs  of  both  members,* 

43X1=     172. 
Dividing  by  43,  xs=        4. 

EXAMPLE  YI. 

Given,  ax+ft  s=scr+rf. 

Transposing,  ax — cr=s  d — h. 

Simplifying,  ((i^c)x=z  d — h, 

d^h 
Dividing  by  (a-^C),  a:= . 

EXAMPLE  VII. 

ax     CX  .       gx 

Reducing  to  a  common  denominator, 

adhx     hckx  bdgx 

Jdh+hdh+^='f^+'bdh+'^' 
Multiplying  by  hdfh 

adhX'\'  hchx-^-  bdekss  hdfkX'\-  hdgx-\-  hdhvu 
Transposing,  adhx-\- hckx — hdfhx — hdgxsshdftm —  bdeh, 
SimplUy  ing,       (adh-^-  bch — bdfk — bdg)x= bdhm — bdeh. 

bdhm — bdeh 
Dbiding  by  coefficient  of  x,  '=adh+bch-bdfh-bdg 

b€Ui{m — e) 
ac^+  bch — bdfh — bdg' 

EXAMPLE  VIII. 

Given,  -— 1— ~+3fl6=0. 

Reducing  to  common  denominator  and  neglecting  it, 

CX — ac — adx-^-3cflbc=s0. 

Transposing  and  simplifying,  (c— acQx=ac — 3a'6c. 

^  .         n                         ac(l— 3aM 
Dividing  by  coefficieot  of  a:,  xsn ^    , — . 

Verification, 
ac(l— 3flfe) 
c — ad  aedil — 3ab)  .  ^  , 

a  c(c — ad)      ' 


•  Or  dividing  botb  memben  by  — 43,  givei  a;=4. 
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or 


c-^ad 


c^ad 


or 


C'^Zabc'^c+ad^ad-^S(;fihd+3ahc^3a*hd=:0. 


Given, 
Transposing, 


EXAMPLE  IX. 

T+18=3x— 5. 

18+5  =3x— z 

23=2a; 

23 
x=-=llj. 


Given, 

Clearing  of  fractions. 


EXAMPLE  X. 

a     b     d 

X    c  *  e 
<ice=zbex^cdx 
aces={be-\-cd)x 
ace 


X:= 


bc-\-cd* 


Given, 
Dividing  by  x. 


EXAMPLE    XI. 


3a:«— 10x==8ar+i«. 
3x  —10  =8  +x 
x=9. 


Given, 

Dividing  by  «**"*, 


EXAMPLE  XII. 

x^a. 

EXAMPLE  XIII. 


ax" — a'  a 

=a — 


// 


Given,  — ^5— =«--^s:^- 

Multiplying  by  x",         ax*" — a^szaaf^ — a"x. 
Canceling  ox"  in  both  members, 

— a'ss— a 'X .'.  x=:- 


a' 


r^/ 


Given, 


EXAMPLE  xiv. 

ad 


a:bx::c:d.',  bcxs^ad  .*.  x= 


6c' 


144.  In  addition  to  the  axioms  in  (Art  141)  we  may  subjoin  the  following : 
If  two  equal  qitantiUes  be  raised  to  the  same  power ^  the  results  mil  be  equal. 
If  the  same  root  of  two  equal  quantities  be  extracted^  the  results  tmll  be  equal* 
Hence  any  equation  may  be  cleared  of  a  single  radical  quantity  by  trans- 
posing all  the  other  terms  to  the  opposite  side,  and  then  nusing  each  member 
to  the  power  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  radical.    If  there  be  more  than  one 
radioil,  the  operation  must  be  repeated.    Thus : 
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EXAMPLE  XV. 


Given,  V3x+7=10. 

Squaring  each  member  of  the  equation, 

3x+7=100. 
Transposing,  3x=100 — 7« 

Reducing,  and  dividing  by  3,  x=:31. 

EXAMPLE  XVI. 


Given,  V4a:+2=  y/Ax-^5. 

Squaring  both  sides  of  the  equation, 

4x+2=42:+10  \/4x+25. 
Reducing,  — 10V4x=23. 

Squaring  both  sides,  400x^529. 


529 
^"400" 


EXAMPLE  XTII. 

Var+28      y/x+ZQ 


Given,  —7—  ,  ,  —   ,    •  ^  • 

Clearing  the  equation  of  fractions, 

a:+28  Vx+6  V^+168=x+38  /a:+4  V^+152. 
Transposing  and  reducing,  16=8  y/x. 

Dividing  both  members  by  8,  2=   V^. 

Squaring  both  members,  4=       x. 

EXAMPLE  XVIII. 


Given,  ^a+x  =z^3f^+5ax+l^. 

Raising  both  members  to  the  m^  power, 

a+x  =  y/3^+5ax+b^. 

Squaring  both  members,  a*'\'2ax+3fiszjfi-\'dax-\-bK 

Transposing  and  reducing,         — 3ax  =ri> — a'. 

Changing  the  signs,  2ax  ^a' — &'. 

a»— 5* 
Dividing  by  3a,  x  ^^^^ — ' 

EXAMPLE  XIX. 

^x—a^    •yx— a 

Since  ^x  is  the  square  of  ^^,  and  a'  is  the  square  of  a,  we  can  perform 
the  division  indicated  in  the  first  fraction,  and  have  for  a  quotient 

...  (6— l)Ya:=  — (6+l)a, 

■■■'=(^r 

(20)  Given  4x4-36=5r+34.  Ans.  x=2. 

(21)  Given  4x—12+3a:+l==^+4.  Ans.  x=3. 
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[22] 
[23] 

[24] 

;25] 

[26] 

[27] 

[28] 

[29] 

[301 

[31 

[32] 

[33] 
[34] 

[35] 
[36] 
[37] 
[38] 
[39] 
[40] 
[41] 
[42] 
[43] 
[44] 
[46] 
[461 
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Given  3a4-.T—56-|-2=7ir—a+c+6.      Ana.  x: 
Given  131— |=2x— 8J. 

Given  12j+3x— 6— j=~—5J. 

XXX 

Given  2+3=4+7- 

XXX 

Given  -+-+-=13. 

X      X 

Given  a:+-— -=4x— 17. 

ar+4 
Given  6 ry-rsar— 3. 


Given  ar+ 


3x— 5 


=12— 


2x— 4 


x+l     x+3     ar+4 
Given  -^ — I— ^=-^+16. 

Given  6x— — +12=y+26. 

^     X     4x     ^,  .  41x 
Given  7x+13j--=y-8J+— . 

Given  8x— 7}— fx±10— 6x— 2J=0. 
Given  4(5x+7— |)=f(3x+9— 4). 
x+Ax+Jx     20x— 25 


Given 


21-i 


"     101 

284— X 


X— 6     ^ 
Given  — 7— +  6x=:      . 
4  o 

11— ar     19— X 
Given  x-J — =—2 — • 

2x+6            llx— 37 
Given  3x+-^=5H ^ — . 

6x— 4  18— 4x 

Given  — ^ 2= — - — +x. 

3x— 11     5x— 5     97— 7x 


Given  21  + 


16 


^                 X — 4 
Given  3x— — 4= 


8     ''^       2 

6x4-14      j_ 

12' 


X— 1     23— X  44-x 

Given— +  -^=7^-|- 

7X+5     16+4X.  -     3X+9 
Given  — :; ;: +  6  =:■ 


Given 


3  6      ^  2 

ar-l-4     7x— 3     X— 16 


17-3X     4X+2  7X+14 

Given — r J —  =5— DX-|- — ^ 


=126— 4a+c4.4. 
Ajis.  x=9. 

Ans.  x=139J. 

Ans  x=12* 
Ans.  x=12. 

Ans.  x=6. 

Ans.  xs=7. 

Ans.  x=6. 
Ans.  x=s41. 
Ans.  x=12. 

Ans.  x=9. 

Ans.  x:=0,  or  8}. 
Ans.  x:=— Ij. 

Ans.  x=Q|^ 
Ans.  x=9. 
Ans.  x=5» 
Ans.  x=7. 
Ans.  x=s4« 
Ans.  x=9. 
Ans.  x=s7. 
Ans.  x=s8. 


Given  x — 


3x— 3 


20— X     6x— 8     4x— 4 
f4^ -. —+~5- 


Ans.  X: 
Ads.  X: 
Ans.  X: 
Ans.  x: 


:1. 
:2. 

:4. 
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(47] 
(48] 

(49] 
(60] 

(62] 

(63] 
(64] 


Given 


4x— 21 


57— 3x 


+3J+— J— = 


241 


6x— 96 


llr.      Ans.  x=21. 


6x4-18             11— 3x 
Given  —5 4  J :r;r— =6r— 48— 


12 
13— X     21— 2x 


13 


36 


12 


18 


Given  214* 


3x— 11     5x— 6     97— 7x 


16 


= 1- 


8 


_.        bx     d     a     ex 

Given =:t — -7. 

a     c      0     a 


Ans.  x=10. 
Ans.  x=9. 
ad 


Ans.  x=: 


6c' 


Given  234 — Ji — h 


6x— 1     3x— 2     llx— 3     13ar— 15     8r— 2 


12 


1      3x— 13     124-7X 
Given  4x4-— -r:: ^r— =7x— 33 


3  7* 

Ana.  x=9. 
94-6X     llx— 17 


10 


16 


9 


10  8       • 

Ana.  x=15. 

^.       ace     (a4-6)"x     _  ,  .  a*e{c^d) 

Given  —J- 6x=a«— 36x.  Ana.  x=7-r-rT?rj« 

^.       <z4-3x     7a— 6x  9x      x      6x 

Given  -^? ,,^+3_  + 


4a 


66 


4  '^ah^eh' 


Ana.  xs=s- 


39a6— 14a« 


(66] 


Given 


27a6— 964-12' 
6x        (3hc+ad)x      5ah       {ibe^ad)x    5fl(26— a) 

a«-6«    • 
6a(26— a) 


26— a      2a6(a4-6)      3c— li""  2a6(a— 6) 

Ana.  x= 


(66] 
(67] 
(58] 
(59] 
(60] 
(61] 
(62] 
(63] 
(64] 
(65] 


Given  0x4*  ess 6x4- <^* 

Given  2ax— 6x4-2065540* — a6— 3ax. 

Given  (3(z— x)(a— 6)4-2ax=:46(a4-x). 


Given  -ax4-«6x=c. 

X  dx 

Given 1 U3a6=0. 

a  c   ' 

a'x 

Given  t |-<fc=6x— ac. 

6— c  ' 

ax          wiar 
Given  -7—  c= r<*« 


Ana.  Xr=: 
Ana.  x=: 


3c-(i    • 
d — c 


a — 6* 
4a«— 3a6 


Ana.  x=: 


6a— 6   • 
7a6— 3a« 


Ana.  x=: 
Ana.  xss 


a— 3b  • 
6c 


Ana.  x= 


3a4-26' 
ac(l — 3a6) 
c — ad 
abe'^at^-\-bcd-'C^d 


h^^bc-^a^ 

6cw4"^^^ 


Given 


6 
ax 
a — 6 


4-46= 


ex 


3a+6* 


Ana.  xs= 
Ana.  x=: 


an — bm  ' 
8a6«4-46>— 12a«6 


36x     X— 6     6x — 0*      X 
Given  :r-r—    .  i=— = — r;— t-«       Ana.  x=: 


3a*  4*  a6  —  ac  4-  6c' 
4a»(a«+a6— 6«) 


2a«     a4-6~a«— 6»    4a 


3a»— 6a«64-a6«-|-66»' 

(a+6)(x— 6)     ^       4a6— 6"  a«— 6x 

Given  ^  ^'\ — ^— 3a=-^rT 2x4- 


a— 6 


a4-6  r     5 

a*4-3a»64-4a«6«— 6a6»4-26< 
"6(4a»4-2a6-26«) 


Ana.  xs= 
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^.       ax     b     ex    vx     q     n       ,  kh-\'1cq 

(66)  Giren  — h — hi-=^- -—• r-      Aj».  ars=— 7 j — f— ^-r 

1c(h+q) 

k{a'--p)'\-m(c-\-ry 

^        X     ax     hx     ex    mx 

(67)  Given  ;^+2;j+3j^+jj=-^+p. 

ADS.  ^— i2(i_,»)+2(3a+26)+3c" 

CO — r5 

(68)  Gben  r(aa:+ ft— c)=c(j?x+^—r).  Ans.  a:=— — -. 

(69)  Given  -^-^ ^= .  Ans.  x=   ^^    ^\ 

(70)  Given  (im+jp)(^— 3r)=({m+2p)(Ja:— 7r). 

?<952m+4928p) 
^^'  ^-      9m+208p      • 

(71)  Given J-5nar= r ^ 

4nA» 
Ans.  ar=- 


'&j»«g—4m«+33n»^' 
13(6ar— 2225)     24(3ar— 2016) 

(2041c--4406fA:)&    ' 

^^'^-    (466c-648;t)a   ' 

^.       13m — Ix    4»i — X      m-^-p 
(73)  Given ; 1- = — -^-^- — kx. 

limp— 16m«+p» 
Ans.  x=- 


■6p— 8m+/r(m«— p2; 

3ahc      {2a+h)h^x       a«6»  6r 

(74)  Given— 7-T  +  '  .     ,  1,,  +,    ,  .,.=3ca:+— . 
^    '  a+b  *    a(a+6)«    '  (a+o)'  'a 

3a*bc(a+by+<fih* 

(3ac+6)(a+6)»— (2a+6)(a+6)6«' 

,     ,  „.  a«— 36r       ,       ,       ebx—bcfi     bx+Aa 

(75)  Given  ax — — a5«=:6x-| 5- — ——-—-. 

4a6«— 10a 


Ans.  Xsz 


Ans.  xs:- 


(76)  Given  ax"-f  ixszcx'-f  {fx.  Ans.  x=s 


4a— 36  • 
£i-6 


a — c 


(77)  Given  Ax"+Bx»-»=Cx"—Dx»-».  Ans.  xr=    j|]    . 

^     ^  ^.        14a?— 2a«6x     ^,  ^     21a»+5a«6x 

(78)  Given— ^^ ^1^^—^^^^+^, 

105a» 
Ans.  x=- 


151a»6+28611c*m 

4m(K«— 5x«)     ^  6m(flr«— 2x)  .  2K« 

(79)  Given  -J^— ^=7mp+      ^^^        ^  Ans.  x^^^^+jp- 

24a:»        6i« 

(80)  Given  glZsJ^TZte'  ^'"-  ''=^^' 
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(8i; 


(82 

(83 
(84 
(65 

(86 

(87 
(88 
(89 
(90 
(91 
(92 

(93 
(94 

(95 

(96 

(97 

(98 

(99 


03^         WW*  hm-^ap 

Ciiven  T-. —  =s — ; — .  Ads.  jr= ^. 

6+ca:    p-\'qx  aq~^cm 

X 

Given  12— ar:-::4jl.  Ana.  x=4. 

5ar+4  18— ar 

Given  — ^ :  — — : :  7 : 4.  Ans.  ar=2. 

Given  20:1  ::1:3.1416.  Ans.  0=0.1591. 

Given  a\t\\-\lc.  Ans.  <=-r-. 

c  6 

Given  r :  1 : ;  c :  3.1416.  Ans.  r= 


3.1416' 

Given  V4x+16=rl2.  Ans.  a:=32. 

Given  VS+3+4=7.  Ans.  ar=12. 

Given  Vl2+x=2+  -/F.  Ans.  x=4. 

Given  V^+40=10—  V5.  Ans.  z=9. 

Given  -/z— 16=8—  -/z.  Ans.  2=25. 

Given  Va:— 24=  Vz— 2.  Ans.  ar=49« 

25a 


Given  V^— «=  Var— JVa.  Ans.  z= 


16' 
Given  V5X  V^+2=  -•&P+2.  Ans.  ar=~. 

Given  V4a+x=2  -/6+x—  -/?.  Ans.  3?=^^  ""^[  . 

2a— o 

Given  ar+a+  -•2aa:+r'=6.  Ans.  ar=^^^^. 

z— oz      -^ar  1 

Given  — z=~= ,  Ans.  ar=: 


_        Vl+28      V^+38 

Given  — = ^'--=^ — .  Ans.  z=4. 

Var+4        Va:+6 

Given     ,^    I   =— r=~ — .  Ans.  x=  ( r )  . 

32—1  a/3i— 1 

(100)  Given     r~    ,  -=1+ 2 — '  -^^'  ^=3- 

oar— 6'             ^/ox- 5  1/         c*  \« 

(101)  Given  —= — ^c-\-- .  Ans.  r--(5+_l_)  . 

(102)  Given  ar=   /a«+ar  V&'+a*— a.  Ans.  ar=— -r ' 

^   .     15 

(103)  Given  V5+z+  ^3:=  Ans.  x=4. 

V5+* 

(104)  Given  Jx+  Vx- Jar-  V^=?  J-£-p.  Ans.  2=?^. 


(106)  Gi»•ui+i=^/^+^^^. 


Ans.  arss2a. 
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(106)  Given  •/10z+3=7.  Ans.  xss-r. 


(107)  Given  V^:— 32=16—  y/x  Ans.  ar=81. 

5x— 9  -\/5x— 3 

(108)  Given  -= ^=*^ •  Ans.  x=5, 

(109)  Given  h^ ax— h=^k^cx^dx-^f.  Ans.  x=-— £j-£^. 

(110)  Given  — zii^zz =  v»*«  Ans.  x=:-z-i — • 

^      '  ^a+x-^Va-x  !+'«■ 

(111)  Given  V««+c=y5^^.  Am.  *=  j-==_9. 

(112)  GWea  -  Vi^x«+5«+-^=rr.        An..  x=.'    ^  ^^pr  ' 

When  an  equation  can  never  be  verified,  whatever  value  we  put  in  tHe 
place  of  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  ;  and  when  an  equa- 
tion is  always  verified,  whatever  value  be  put  for  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is 
sud  to  be  indeterminate. 

CA6SS  OF  IMPOSSIBILITY  AND  INDETEBJMINATION  IN  EaUATIONS 

OF  THS  FIRST  DEGREE. 

I.  Pbobleh. — To  find  a  number  such  that  the  third  of  it,  augmented  by  75, 
and  five  twelfths  of  it,  diminished  by  35,  shall  make  three  quarters  of  it,  added 
to  49. 

The  equation  is 

x  ^  3x 

3+75+j2-35=^+49,  [1] 

X     5z     3x 
•'•    3+i2""T=^ 
.•.  4x+5x— 9r=:l08 
.-.  0=108. 
An  absurdity.    There  is,  therefore,  no  value  of  x  which  can  satisfy  the 
equation  [1]. 

The  impossibility  may  be  rendered  evident  in  the  equation  [1]  itself  by  re- 
ducing the  similar  terms  in  the  first  member ;  thus, 

3x  3x 

7+40=^+49. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  members  will  always  dififer  by  9,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  X. 

II.  Problem. — To  find  a  number  such  that,  adding  together  the  half  of  it  in- 
creased by  10,  two  thirds  of  it  increased  by  20,  and  five  sixths  of  it  diminish- 
ed by  34,  the  sum  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the  excess  of  this  number  over  5. 

T+10     2(x-J.20)     5(x— 34) 
-^+-^^+-S— =2(x-.6),  [2] 

.•.3x-f.30+4x+80  +5x  — 170r=12x— 60 
.•.3x-}-4x+5x— 12x=170— 30  —80  —60 
t.  £.,  0=0. 
The  unknown  x  is,  therefore,  altogether  indeterminate ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
may  be  taken  equal  to  2  or  3,  or  any  number  whatever. 
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ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE  BaUATIONS,  CONTAININa  TWO  OB 

MOBJJ  UNKNOWN  aUANTITIES. 

145.  A  single  eqaatioD,  containing  two  unknown  quantities,  admits  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  solutions ;  for  if  we  assign  any  arbitrary  value  to  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  the  equation  will  determine  the  corresponding  value  of 
the  other  unknown  quantity.  Thus,  in  the  equation  yszx -^10,  each  value 
which  we  may  assign  to  x  will,  when  augmented  by  10,  furnish  a  correspond- 
ing value  of  y.  Thus,  if  xr=2,  y  =:12 ;  if  2:=3,  y =13,  and  so  on.  An  equation 
of  this  nature  is  called  an  indeterminate  equation^  and  since  the  value  of  y  de- 
pends upon  that  of  x,  y  is  said  to  be  Kfunctian  of  x. 

In  general,  every  quantity^  whose  value  depends  upon  one  or  more  quantities^ 
is  said  to  he  a  function  of  these  quantities* 

Thus,  in  the  equation  yssax-^-b,  we  say  tliat  y  is  a  function  of  x,  and  that 
y  is  expressed  in  terms  ofx,  and  the  known  quantities  a,  h. 

If,  however,  we  have  two  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities,  and 
if  these  equations  hold  good  together,  then  it  will  be  seen  presently  that  we 
can  combine  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  determinate  values  for  each 
of  the  unknown  quantities ;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  unknown  quantities  will 
have  but  a  single  value,  which  will  satisfy  the  equations.  The  equations  in 
this  case  are  called  determinate. 

In  genera],  in  order  that  questions  may  admit  of  determinate  solutions,  we 
must  have  as  many  separate  equations  as  there  are  unknown  quantiiies;  a 
group  of  equations  of  this  nature  is  called  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations. 

If  the  number  of  equations  exceed  the  number  of  unknown  quantities,  un- 
less the  equations  in  excess  conform  to  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 
determined  by  the  others,  the  equations  are  said  to  be  incompatible.  Thus, 
if  we  have  x-^y=10  and  x — y=s6,  the  only  values  of  x  and  y  which  will  satisfy 
both  these  equations  are  8  for  x,  and  2  for  y.  Now,  if  we  were  to  add  an- 
other equation  to  these,  it  must  conform  to  these  values,  and  could  not  be 
written  in  any  form  at  pleasure.  Thus,  we  might  for  a  third  equation  say 
xy=16 ;  but  we  could  not  write  xys=100,  for  this  third  equation  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  other  two.* 

*  Equatioxui  may  be  incompatible  when  the  nnmber  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  on- 
knowns,  as  die  fi>lk>wing  problem  will  fhow : 

A  sportaman  was  aaked  bow  many  birda  he  had  taken.    He  replied,  if  5  be  added  to  the 
tiiird  of  thoie  I  took  last  year,  it  will  make  the  half  of  the  nnmber  taken  this  year.    But  if 
from  three  times  this  last  half  5  be  taken,  yon  will  have  precisely  the  number  taken  last, 
year.    How  many  did  he  take  in  each  year  T 

Let  «=  the  nnmber  this  year,  and  y=  the  nnmber  last  year. 

Sabstitating  in  the  first  the  value  of  y  in  the  second, 

9       2     3  ~ 
.*.  3»— 3«=:30 — 10 
0  =20; 
an  absurd  equality,  whence  we  conclude  that  there  exist  no  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy 
the  two  equations. 

This  is  hecanse  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  When, 
however,  the  two  equations  are  derived  from  the  same  problem,  and  its  oondidons  are  not 
contradictory,  values  for  x  and  y  will  always  be  f jund  to  satisfy  them. 
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146.  In  order  to  solve  a  system  of  two  simple  equations  containing  two  m«- 
known  qnantities,  we  must  endeavor  to  deduce  from  them  a  single  equation 
containing  only  one  unknown  quantity ;  we  must,  therefore,  make  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  disappear,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  we  must  eUminaU  it.  The 
equation  thus  obtained,  containing  one  unknown  quantity  only,  will  give  the 
▼due  of  the  unknown  quantity  which  it  involves,  and,  substituting  the  vahie  of 
this  unknown  quantity  in  either  of  the  equations  containing  the  two  unknown 
quantities,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  other  unknown  quantity. 

The  process  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  for  the  elimination  of  one 
of  the  unknown  quantities,  is  to  derive  from  one  of  the  two  equation?  an  ex- 
pression for  that  unknown  quantity  in  terms  of  the  other  unknown  quantity, 
and  then  substitute  this  expression  in  the  other  equation.  We  shall  see  that 
the  elimination  may  be  effected  by  different  methods,  which  are  more  or  less 
simple  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question  proposed. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  solve  the  system  of  equations 

y-x=  6 (1)  > 

y+x=l2 (2)  S 

147.  First  Method. — ^From  equation  (1)  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms 
of  ar,  which  gives  y=:x-^6 ;  substituting  the  expression  x+6  for  y  in  equation 
(2),  it  becomes  £-(-6  4-2= 12,  from  which  we  find  the  determinate  value  z:=3 ; 
since  we  have  already  seen  that  ^=£-(-6,  we  find  also  the  determinate  value 
y=:34-6  or  9. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  each  of  the  above  equations,  considered  sep- 
arately, admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  yet  the  system  of  equations 
admits  only  onecomfnon  soltUion,  x^3,  y=s9. 

148.  Second  Method. — Derive  from  each  equation  an  expression  for  y  in 
terms  of  x,  we  shall  then  have 

y=  x+6 
y=12 — X. 

These  two  values  of  y  must  be  equal  to  one  another,  and,  by  comparing 
them,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity,  viz., 

x-l-6s=12— X. 
Whence 

xs=3. 
Substituting  the  value  of  x  in  the  expression  y=x-|-6,  we  find  y^=9. 
The  substitution  of  3,  the  value  of  x,  in  the  second  expression,  ^=12 — x, 
leads  necessarily  to  the  same  value  of  y ;  thus,  12 — 3=9,  for  we  derived  the 
value  of  X  from  the  equation  x-)-6:=12 — x. 

149.  Third  Method. — Since  the  coefficients  of  y  are  equal  in  the  two 
equations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  may  eliminate  y  by  svhtracting  the  two  equc^ 
Hans  from  each  others  which  gives 

(y+a:)— (y— x)=12— 6. 
Whence 

2x=6 
xss3. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  value  of  x,  we  may  deduce  that  of  y  by  making 
x=3  in  either  of  the  proposed  equations ;  we  can,  however,  determine  the 
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value  of  y  directly,  by  observing  that,  since  the  coefficients  of  :r  in  the  proposed 
equations  are  equal,  and  have  opposite  signs,  we  may  eliminate  x  by  adding 
the  two  equations  together^  which  gives 

(y-^)+(y+^)=i2+6. 

Whence 

2y=18 
y=9. 

If  we  examine  the  three  above  methods,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  con- 
sist in  expressing  that  Ihe  unknown  quantities  have  the  same  values  in  both 
equations. 

These  methods  have  derived  their  na^es  from  the  processes  employed  to 

effect  the  elimination  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
The  first  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  by  substitution. 
The  second  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  by  comparison. 
The  third  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  by  addition  and  subtraction. 
The  rule  for  the  first  is  to/n<^  the  value  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  in 

one  of  the  equations,  and  substitute  it  in  the  other  equation. 

For  the  second,  is  to  find  the  value  of  the  same  unknovm  quantity  in  each  of 

the  two  given  equations,  and  set  these  values  equal. 
And  for  the  third,  is  to  make  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be 

eliminated  the  same  in  the  two  equations,  and  add  or  subtract  as  the  case  may 

require.     Add,  if  the  signs  of  the  equal  terms  are  different,  and  if  they  are 

alike,  subtract. 

By  either  of  these  rules  a  single  equation,  containing  buJt  one  unknown  quan- 
tity, is  obtained, 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Take  tibe  equations 

2x+3y=:13 (1)  J 

6ar+4y=22 (2)  S 

1^.  Eliminating  by  substitution. 
From  equation  (1),  we  find 

13— 2x 

Substituting  the  value  of  ^  in  terms  of  x  in  equation  (2),  it  becomes 

13—23: 
5a:+4x — 3 — =22; 

an  equation  containing  x  alone,  which,  when  solved,  gives 

x=z2. 
This  value  of  x,  substituted  in  either  of  the  equations  (1)  or  (2),  gives 

y=3. 

2".  Eliminating  by  comparison, 

13 2x 

From  equation  (1)  y= — r — . 

22— 6r 
From  equation  (2)  y= — r — . 

13— 2r     22— 5x 
Equating  these  values  of  y,  — - — = — - — ;  an  equation  containing .r  only. 

K 
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Whence 

x=2. 

Substituting  this  value  for  x  in  either  of  the  preceding  expressions  tor  y, 
we  find 

y=3. 
3^.  EJiminating  by  subtraction. 

In  order  to  eliminate  y,  we  perceive  that  if  we  could  deduce  from  the  pro- 
posed equations  two  other  equations  in  x  and  y,  in  which  the  coefficients  of  y 
should  be  equal,  the  elimination  of  y  would  be  effected  by  subtracting  one  of 
these  new  equations  from  the  other. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  we  shall  obtain  two  equations  of  the  form  required  if 
we  multiply  all  the  terras  of  each  equation  by  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  other. 
Multiplying,  therefore,  all  the  terms  of  equation  (1)  by  4,  and  all  the  terms  of 
equation  (2)  by  3,  they  become 

8a:+12y=52 
15x+12y=66. 
Subtracting  the  former  of  these  equations  from  the  latter,  we  find 

7x=14. 
Whence 

x=2. 
In  like  manner,  in  order  to  eliminate  x^  multiply  the  first  of  the  proposed 
equations  by  5,  and  the  second  by  2,  they  will  then  become 

10x+15y=65 
lOar-i-  8y=44. 
Subtracting  the  latter  of  these  two  equations  from  the  former, 

7y=21. 
Whence 

y=3. 

In  order  to  solve  a  system  of  three  simple  equations  between  three  unhunon 
quantities^  we  must  first  eliminate  one  of  tiie  unknown  quantities  by  one  of  the 
methods  explained  above ;  this  will  lead  to  a  system  of  two  equations,  con- 
taining only  two  unknown  quantities ;  the  value  of  these  two  unknown  quan- 
tities may  be  found  by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  the  last  article,  and 
substituting  the  value  of  these  two  unknown  quantities  in  any  one  of  the  ori^al 
equations,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  equation  which  wUl  determine  the  value  of  the 
third  unknown  quantity. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

3x+2y+  2=16 (1) 

2a:-j-2y+2z=18 (2) 

2x-i-2y-i-  z==14  .,•......  (3) 

1°.  Eliminating  by  substitution. 
From  equation  (1),  we  find 

2=16— 3:r — 2y (4). 

Substituting  this  value  of  z  in  equations  (2)  and  (3),  they  become 

22:+2y-(-2(16— 3x— 2y)=18  .  .  .  (5)  ? 
2x4-2y-i-   (16— 3a:-.2y)=14  .  .  .  (6p 
these  last  two  equations  contain  x  and  y  only,  and,  if  treated  according  to  any 
of  the  above  meliiods,  will  give  us 

ar=2,  y=3. 
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Substituting  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  any  one  of  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  we  find 

z=4. 

2<>.  Eliminating  hy  comparison. 

In  order  to  eliminate  z,  derive  from  each  of  the  three  proposed  equations  a 
value  of  z  in  terms  of  x  and  y ;  we  then  have 

z=16— 3i— 2y 

z=  9 —  X —  y 

z=14— 2z— 2y  ; 

equating  the  first  of  these  values  of  z  with  the  second  and  with  the  third  in 
succession,  we  arrive  at  a  system  of  two  equations : 

16— 3x— 2y=  9—  z—  y  ) 
16— 3x— 2y=14— 2x— 2y  J 
containing  x  and  y  only ;  these  equations  give 

a:=2,  y=3 ; 
these  values  of  x  and  y,  when  substituted  in  any  of  the  three  expressions  for 
z,  give 

z=4. 

3®.  Eliminating  hy  suUraction. 

In  order  to  eliminate  z  between  equations  (1)  and  (2), 

Sx+2y+  z=16 

2x+2y+2z=ie; 

we  perceive  that,  in  order  to  reduce  these  equations  to  two  others  in  which 
the  coefficients  of  z  shall  be  the  same,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  the  two 
members  of  the  second  equation  by  2,  for  we  thus  have 

Subtracting  this  from  die  first  equation, 

ar+2y+z=16, 
we  find  an  equation  between  two  unknown  quantities, 

2a:+y=7 (a). 

In  order  to  eliminate  z  between  equations  (1)  and  (3), 

3x+2y+z=16 
2a:-|-2y+z=14. 
Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  which  gives 

r=2; 
the  substitution  of  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (a)  gives 

y=3, 

and  the  substitution  of  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  any  of  the  proposed  equa- 
tions gives 

z=4. 

The  particular  form  of  the  proposed  equations  enables  us  to  simplify  the 
above  calculation ;  for  if  we  subtract  equation  (3)  from  equations  (1)  and  (2) 
in  succession,  we  have 

(3x+2y+  z)— (2a:+2y+z)=16— 14,  whence  x= 2 
(2j:+2y+2z)— (2a:4-2y+z)=18— 14,  whence  z=4; 

and  substituting  these  values  of  x  and  z  in  any  of  the  proposed  equations,  we 

find 

y=3. 


} 
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In  order  to  solve  a  system  of  four  equations  between  four  unknown  quantities* 
wo  reduce  this  case  to  the*Iast  by  eliminating  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
We  thus  arrive  at  a  system  of  three  equations  between  three  unknown  quan- 
tities, from  which  the  value  of  these  three  unknown  quantities  may  be  found. 
Substituting  these  values  in  any  one  of  the  equations  which  involve  the  other 
unknown  quantity,  we  deduce  from  it  the  value  of  that  unknown  quantity. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

a:+y+^+  ^=14 

^+y+2^ —  ^=  4 

ar+y— z+2^=ll 

X— y-|-2-|-3;=:18 

The  first  equation  gives 

Substituting  this  expression  for  t  in  the  three  other  equations,  we  find 

x+  2/+  2=  9 (6) 

^+  3/+3z=17 (7) 

x+^y+  2=12 (8). 

In  order  to  solve  these  three  equations  between  a:,  y,  z,  we  find  from  the 
first 

2=9 — X — y (9) ; 

bikI  substituting  this  value  of  z  in  the  two  other  equations,  they  become 
x+y=5 (10) 

y=3 (11) 

Whence  x=2 (12). 

Substituting  the  values  of  a:  and  y  in  equation  (8),  we  find 

2=4 (13). 

Substituting  these  values  of  or,  ^,  z  in  any  of  the  first  five  equations,  we  find 

We  can  arrive  at  the  same  result  more  simply  by  subtracting  equation  (1) 
from  the  three  following  in  succession  ;  we  shall  thus  find 

2^=14—4,  2z— ^=14— 11,  22/— 2/=14— 18  ; 
the  first  of  these  three  new  equations  gives  ^=5  ;  this  value  of  /,  substituted 
in  the  two  other  equations,  gives  z=4,  y=3  ;  and  substituting  these  values  of 
y,  z,  t  in  any  one  of  the  original  equations,  we  find  ar=2. 

By  following  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  the  above,  we  shall  be  able 
to  resolve  a  system  of  any  number  of  equations  of  the  first  degi-ee,  provided 
there  be  as  many  equations  as  unknown  quantities. 

It  frequently  happens  that  each  of  the  proposed  equations  do  not  involve  all 
the  unknown  quantities.  In  this  case,  a  little  dexterity  will  enable  us  to  effect 
the  elimination  very  quickly. 

EXAMPLE  v. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

2x— 3y+22=13 (1) 

4«— 2r=30 (2) 

42/+22=14 (3) 

6y+3^=32 (4) 

Upon  examining  these  equations,  we  perceivo  that  the  elimination  of  z  be- 
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tween  equations  (1)  and  (3)  will  give  an  equation  in  x  and  y,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  t  between  equations  (2)  and  (4)  will  give  a  second  equation  in 
X  and  y.     These  two  unknown  quantities  may  thus  be  easily  determined : 

The  elimination  of  z  between  (1)  and  (3)  gives    ....  7y — 2x=  1 

The  elimination  of  t  between  (2)  and*^4)  gives    ....  20y-\-6x=z3S 
Multiply  the  first  of  these  equations  by  3,  and  then  add 

them,  we  have 41^=41 

Whence y^  1 

Substituting  the  value  ofy  in  7y — 2x=:l,  we  have  .    .     .  x=z  3 

Substitute  this  value  of  X  in  (2),  we  have U — 6=30 

Whence <=  9 

Finally,  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y  in  (3)  gives    .     .  r=:  5 

The  following  general  rule  may  be  given  for  a  system  of  any  number  of 
equations : 

Eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  by  combining  the  first  equation 
with  each  of  the  others,  or  by  combining  them  all  in  any  way  in  separate 
pairs.  The  number  of  equations  and  of  unknown  quantities  is  thus  made  one 
loss.  Proceed  with  these  in  the  same  way  till  there  is  but  one  equation  and 
one  unknown  quantity.  Having  found  the  value  of  this,  substitute  it  in  a  pre- 
ceding equation  containing  but  two  unknown  quantities,  which  will  then  have 
but  one,  whose  value  may  be  found.  Substitute  the  values  of  the  two  un- 
known quantities  thus  found  in  an  equation  immediately  preceding,  containing 
only  three,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  obtained.  | 

We  have  seen  in  the  method  of  elimination  by  subtraction  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  coefficients  of  the  unknown  quantity  the  same  in  both  equations, 
we  must  multiply  each  of  the  equations  by  the  coefficient  of  th«  unknown 
quantity,  which  it  is  required  to  eliminate,  in  the  other.  If  the  coefficients  of 
the  unknown  quantity  have  a  common  factor,  this  operation  may  be  simplified ; 

thus 

I 

EXAMPLE  VI.  .  I 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

12x+ 323^=340 (1)  ; 

8a:+24y=254 (2)  $ 

In  order  to  render  the  coefficients  ofy  equal,  observe  that  32  and  24  have  a 
common  factor,  8 ;  it  will  suffice  then  to  multiply  equation  (1)  by  3,  and  equa- 
tion (2)  by  4  ;  they  then  become 

36a:+96y=1020 
32x+^6y=1016. 
Subtracting  the  latter  from  the  former, 

4x:=4 
ar=l. 

Again,  in  order  to  eliminate  x,  since  12  and  8  have  a  common  factor,  4,  it 
win  suffice  to  multiply  equation  (1)  by  2,  and  equation  (2)  by  3 ;  we  then  have 

24a:+64y=680 
24x+72y=762. 
Subtracting  the  former  of  these  two  equations  from  the  latter,  we  have 

8^=82 
y=10J. 
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(7)  Oiroii  i+y=l5 (1) 

'-y=  1 (2) 

(8)  Given    z+y  =10 (1) 

2r— 3y=  5 (2) 

(9)  GiT«i2r+3j=13 (1) 

6a;-i-4y=22 (a) 

{10)  QireD   i=4y (1) 

2r+3y=« (2) 

(11)  GiTen2r+3y=  70 (1) 

4j:+5y=130 (2) 

(12)  GiTeD3r— Sy=13 (1) 

2t+7y=Bl (2) 

(13)  Giren  lli+3y=100 (1) 

4ar— 7y=     4 (2) 

(14)  Given  1+1=7 (1) 

f+i=« (=^) 


(15)  Given  |+7y=99 (1) 

|+7*=51 (2) 

<18)  OiT«n      31+^=22 (I) 

Jl«-J=20 (2) 

(17)  Gi«nx+l:y::5:3 (i) 


Ans.x=l1,  y=4. 
An8.i=7,  y=3. 
Ana.  T=2,  s=3. 
Am.  z=16,  y=4. 
Aiu.;[=20,  y=10. 
Ads,  r=16,  y=7. 
Am.  1=8,  y=4. 


Ans.  (=5.  ii=2- 
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(20)  Given  6?;t— 14V'=5V+119f  •  •  •  • (1) 

7;t+140=2V ^2) 

Ans.  ;r=— 24.06,  V=  — 14.2. 

(21)  Qvren  9x=4y (1) 

x+x'=26 (2) 

Ad8.  xssS,  2r'=18. 

(22)  Given  j^=g3^ U) 

21zi+282a=334 (2) 

Ans.  ZiS=61t3^i  «a=— 33|jJ. 

(23)  Given  2x— ^^=7 (1) 

8— ar         .     2y+l 
4y 3-=244-^ (2) 

Ans.  ar=5,  y=5. 

(24)  Given    5H — g"=        jj j^ ....  (1) 

7z+6     9y+5z— 8      ar+y 

11    ""        12        ""4     ^^^ 

Ans.  ar=:7,  y=£9. 

(26)  Given  (x+6)(y+7)=(x+l)(y-9)+112 (1) 

2a:+10=3y+l (2) 

Ans.  xssS,  y=5. 

2r          V                 3t/      1 
(26)  GiTeii-j-4+|+*=8-f+^ (1) 

Ans.  x=2,  y:s7. 

X— 2     10— x     y— 10 
(27)  Given    -^ -3-=^^ (1) 

2y+4     2x+y     x+13 

~3  8     -     4       ^^' 

Ans.  x^7,  ysslO. 

w  0.™.  8-^==._i±-'+f=» ,., 

x:3y::4:7 (2) 

Ans.  xs=:12,  ys=7. 

(29)  Given  a:-^^^j^=l+— 33- (1) 

to+2y     y-6     llx+152     3y+l 


.     • 


6  4  12  2 

Ans.  x=8,  y=9. 

25+ 6y     7x— 6             3x^l0+7y 
(30)  Given  1+-^ 3""=^^ 12^  *  *  <^) 

12— X  14+y 

-~~:5x 5^::1:8 (2) 

Ans.  x=s3,  y=s7. 
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4x     by     9 
(31)  Given' jj+^=--l 

X  '  y     a:  '  2 


(3.')  (liven    5.r+7?/=43 
llj+9y=69   , 

(33)  Given  &r— 21y=:  33 
&r+ 35^=177 


.(1) 

•(2) 
Ans.  x=4,  y=r2. 

.(2)$ 
Ans.  x=3,  y^4 

.(2)S 

Ans.  ar=  12,^=3. 


2x  V  3t/      1 

(34)  Given  y _4+|+z=8— f +55 

V     X  1 

6-2+2=6-2^+^  • 


(35)  Given  X ^^+17=5y+     ^ 


17       ' ^  '       3 

22— 6y     5x— 7     x+1     8y+5 

_____ 


11 


18 


•(1) 

.(2) 

Ans.  x=:2,  y=7. 

(1) 

(2) 


(36)  Given  ax-|-  hy=ic 
fx+gyz=h 


(37)  Given  x+y=« 
X — y=<i 


Ans.  x=8,  y=2. 

(i)i 

(2)  i 

c^ — 6  A         afe — cf 
Ans.  x=— 5-?,  y= r?. 

(1) 

(2) 

8-\-d         8 — d 
Ans.  x=-^,y=-2-. 


(38)  Given    x+y=« 
hxzrzay  . . 


(1) 

(2) 


Ans.  x=s — TT,  y; 


(39)  Given  ax+6y=c  . 
mx^-ny=:(£ 


(40)  Given  7<zx=:4&  .  .  . 
2cx+3<iys=:4c 


(41)  Given  6cx=cy— 25 


a(<r»— ft')     263 


(1) 

(2) 

^  nc-^-hd         tnc — ad 

Ans.  X= i r,  y= ; r. 

(1) 

(2) 

.  4J         USae—ebe 

Ans.  x=-,  y=     oi^     ■ 

(1) 


(2) 


.  a  a+26 

Ans.  X— ».  .  t/= • 

6c  ^  c 


*  These  equations  should  not  he  cleared  of  fractions,  hat  the  unknown  fractions  be  elimi- 
nated by  making  them  alike,  and  sabtracting. 


I 
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(42)  Given  ^=3^. (i) 

ax+2by=d (2) 

Am.  x= 3^ ,  y= -^ . 

(l:^)  Given  x^^-^=zc (1) 

y— -ft-=^ (2) 

a— a6+i»c+6(i         a+ah'-hc+h-d 

5ax^2hys=c (2) 

Wc3— 6»)     2&» 

(45)  Given  5»y+^^-^^ — 7=^^ (^) 

6(cx+2)=cy (2) 

Ana.  a:=r-i  7= • 

be  ^  c 

(46)  Giren  l7x-^+{b+lO/)y=fx  ... (1) 

*'+^'=-bT:z^ ^^^ 

(47)  Given  j+^=m  .  .  j (1) 

c      d 

-  +  -=7» (2) 

6c — ad  he — ad 

Ans*  x^—T j»  y= • 

no — ma  ^     mc — na 

(48)  Given  x +y  =zs (1) 

a«— y«=(i (2) 

^+d         fi-^d 
Anfl.  x=— 77 — ,  y=—T — . 
28     ^        2$ 

(49)  Gmenx-^y:a::x — y:h (!)• 

a:«-y=c (2) 


-  a+h   Ic  a-^h    le 

Ans.  ^=-2-^^,  y=^ab' 


(50)  Given  x+  Vj«4.y=a (1) 

ar+  ^/j^—y^zh (2) 

a«+5»  ♦      a6(a— 5) 
^-  ^^=2(5+6)'  2'=-hF^' 

(61)  Given  7?+xyz:sa (1) 

y^+xyzz^h (2) 

a  h 

Ans.  a:= —  ,  yz=. —  ■ 

\/a+6  '/a+^ 
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(52)  Given  2:r4-3y+4z=il6  (1) 

aj:+2y— 62=  8  (2)^ 

5ar^6y+3z=  6 (3) 


Ads.  2;=:3;  y=2;  z=rl, 


(53)  Given  5x— 6y+42=16 (1) 

7a:+4y— 32=19 (2) 

2x+  y+62=46 (3) 

Ans.  x=3;  y=4;  2=6. 

(54)  Given*  i+~a (1) 

11, 

J+5=^ (2) 

1     1 

P+z=« (3) 

2  2  2 

AnB.  X= — r-r ;   y= r-r-  ,*    2=5-; • 

(56)  Given  a:+y=36 ;  x+2=49;  y+z=53. 

Ana.  ar=16;  y=20;  2=33. 

(56)  Given  v-j-^+^^^^^t  r+u? — z=:18;  v — «;+2=:14. 

Ans.  v=16;  to^S;  2=s6. 

(57)  Given  «+|v=164 ;  v+itr=82;  «+>=136. 

Ans.  «=128;  v=72;  v=40. 

(58)  Given  aar+6y=c;  my+n2=j? ;  fx-^-gzzszq, 

2^         agm-^hfn      ' 

■"     agm+ 6/fi 

(69)  Given3(<u:+6y)=2;  6y=7(x+3a);  llar=j2+121. 

4840+189fl5 
Am-  ^-440-45a-.636 ' 

6776+1848fl— 189ay 
y—     440— 45a— 636      ' 

14520g+5544a6+ 203285 
*—  440— 45a— 636 

7        5     9       11       13        15 

(60)  Given r=-;  -= s?  ""= 75» 

>     '  X — 5     2     y     2 — 9      X      y — 13 

Ans.x=-40f^;  y=-34y\;  2=:-32^. 

^        a+6     6— c     5+c     c— rf     d-\-k     k^h 

(61)  Given — ; — =£ ;  rT~= »  xi — =i • 


*  Do  not  dear  of  fractionf,  bat  make  -,  -,  &c.,  the  nnknown  qaantities. 

X  y 
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3v  11 

(62)  Given  2:t— ^=93— -ar— ry 

7x-.52=sy  4.x  —86 

y 


•  •  •  • 


2+5  +4  =«8 


(63)  Given    6ar— 4y+5z=2H 

4a:+3y— 72=:1J  . 

I22r— 6y— 3z=3|  . 


(64)  Given  18a:-.7y— 62  s  11 
4y— |x+2fzsl08 


(65)  Given  y+~|+6 


•(1) 

(2) 

....(3) 

AnB.  x=s48 ;  y^54 ;  z=64. 

—  (1) 

(2) 

.  .  .  .  (3) 

Ans.  x=^;  yss^;  z—k- 
.  .  .  .  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

AnB.  x=:12;  y=s25;  Zss6. 


a:— 1     y— 2     z+3 


X — 


4  5 

2y-5 


10 


=lf-i-o 


12 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(66)  Giyen  -  +  1  +  -=  58 

5x      y      z 
T+l+3='« 
X      3z      « 
2+¥+6=^» 
y  -f  z  -f  «  =248 


Ann.  x=:5 ;  y=:7;  zsz — 3. 
(1) 


(2) 

(3) 
(4) 


Ans.  x=12;  y=30;  z=168;  «=s50. 

(67)  Given  7x— 2z+3tt=17 (1) ' 

4y— 2z+    ^=11 (2) 

5y— 3x— 2u=s  8 ••.«  (3) 

4y— 3M+2i=  9 (4) 

3z+8tt=33 (6)^ 

Ans.  xs2;  ys=4;  z=s3;  «s3;  tssl. 

Elimination  may  be  effected  in  a  general  fonn,  and  particuttr  cases  be  re- 
solved by  substitution  in  this  form. 
We  shall  illustrate  this  with  a  system  of  three  equations. 

Given  ax  -^hy  -(-cz  -{-k  =0, 

a'x  +6'y +c'z+A'=0, 
a''x+b''y  +c"z+;fc"=rO. 

Eliminating  among  these  three  equations  by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods, 
we  find 

(5"c'  — 6'c");5:  +  (5c"  — 5"c)A:'  +  (6'c  -.ic')A:" 


x= 


(a'6"— a"6')c+(a"6— a6")c'  +(a6'  — a'6)c 


//» 
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_  (a'c"-^a"c')k  +  (a''c~'ac")k'  +{ac'  •^a'c)k" 
^       The  same  denomiDator  as  in  the  value  of  x  * 

(a"h' —a'h")k'\-  (ah"^a''h)k'  +  {a'h —db')k" 
The  same  denominator  as  in  the  value  of  x 
To  apply  this  general  form  to  a  particular  case,  take  (Example  53)  above. 

(1X--3— 4X  6)  (—1 5)+(~-6X6~-l  X  4)  (73!?)+ [4  X  4— (— 6X--3)]  (--46)_1257 
*^  (7X1— 2X4)4+(2X— 6— 5Xl)(--3)+(5X4— 7X— 6)6  "      419        ' 

(42+6)(— 15)+(8--30)(— 19)  +  (— 15— 28)(— 46)     1676 
3'--  419  ""  419  ""^' 

(l)(-15)+(+17)(-19)+(-62)(-46)     2514      ^ 
^=  419  ""  419  ""^' 

Changing  the  signs  of  A:,  kf,  k!'^  in  order  that  they  may  be  positive  in  the 
second  member  of  the  three  proposed  equationSi  and  performing  the  multipli- 
cations indicated  in  the  general  values  of  x,  ^,  and  z,  they  may  be  written  as 
follows : 

kVd'  —kc'V  -^-ckH"  -^hk^d' J^hdk"  —  ch'k!' 

^^ab'c" ^ac'b"  +ca'b"  ~~ha'c" +h&a"  --cb'a'" 

ak!c!'  -^gjc'k"  +ca'k"  -^ka'cf'-^kc'a"  -^cka" 

^  The  same  denominator  as  that  of  x  * 

ab'k" — aAr'J" + Ara't" — ba'k" + 6  Ar'a"  -^kb'a" 

The  same  denominator  as  before 

By  observing  carefully  tlie  composition  of  the  formulas  for  two  and  three 
equations,  we  may  discover  general  rules  by  means  of  which  we  can  calcu- 
late the  formulas  suitable  for  any  number  of  equations. 

First  Rule. — To  find  the  common  denominator  in  the  values  of  all  the 
unknown  quantities.  With  the  two  letters  a  and  b  form  the  arrangements 
ab  and  ba,  then  interpose  the  sign  —  between  them,  thus : 

ab — ba. 

If  there  are  but  two  equations  to  resolve,  place  an  accent  on  the  2?  letter 
of  each  term,  and  the  result,  ab' — ba',  will  be  the  common  denominator  of 
the  values  ofx  and  y. 

If  there  are  three  equations,  pass  the  letter  c  through  all  the  places  in  each 
term  of  the  expression  ab — 5a,  taking  care  to  alternate  the  signs ;  ab  will  thus 
give  abc — acb'\-cab  ;  also,  — ba  will  give  — bac-^-bca — c6a,  and  the  whole 

abc — acb'{-eab — bac'{-bca — cba ; 
then  place  one  accent  on  the  2°  letter  of  each  term,  and  two  on  the  3o,  and  the 
resulting  expression  will  be  the  common  denominator  of  the  values  of  :r,  ^,  tind  z. 

If  there  are  /bur  equations,  take  the  letter  dt  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the 
fourth  unknown  u,  and  pass  it  through  all  the  places  in  each  term  of  the  sexi- 
nomial  above  formed,  taking  care  to  alternate  the  signs  of  the  terms  furnished 
by  each  of  them,  beginning  with  -f-  for  those  which  result  from  a  term  pre- 
ceded by  the  sign  4-1  ^^^  ^^^^  —  ^or  those  resulting  from  a  term  affected 
with  the  sign  —  ;  finally,  place  one  accent  on  the  2°  letter,  two  on  the  3",  and 
three  on  the  4°.  The  resulting  polynomial  is  the  common  denominator  of  the 
four  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  z,  u. 

ab'cf'd'" — a  b'd"d"  4-  ajd'V'd" — da'V'd 
-^ac'V'd'"  •\-add"y"  '''ad'c"b'"  J^da'c'^b' 
+ ca'b"d"'^ca'd"b'" + cd'a"b"t  ^dc'a"b' 


V" 
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— ha'c"d'" + ha'd"c"' — ld'a"d" + dh'a"d" 

'^hc'a"d'"'-hcfd"a'"^hd'd'a"'—dh'c"a' 

''ch'a"d"'-\-ch'd"a"'-^cd'h"a"''^dc'h"a' 

If  there  be  a  greater  number  of  equations,  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

Second  Rule. — The  numerators  may  be  derived  from  the  common  de- 
nominator. For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace,  without  touch- 
ing the  accents,  the  letter  which  serves  for  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ty we  wish  to  find,  by  the  letter  X:,  which  represents  the  known  term  in  the 
second  member.  Thus :  change  a  into  X:,  to  have  the  numerator  of  :i: ;  h  into 
}Cy  to  have  that  of  ^  ;  and  so  on. 

There  remcuns  still  a  method  of  elimination  to  be  mentioned,  which  alone 
is  applicable  to  equations  of  higher  degrees,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  first.  It 
is  called  the  method  of  the  common  divisor.  It  consists,  where  two  equations 
are  given,  in  dividing  one  by  the  otiier  (after  transferring  all  the  terms  to  the 
first  membef  in  both),  that  divisor  by  the  remainder,  and  so  on  till  the  letter 
of  arrangement,  which  must  be  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  is  exhausted 
from  the  remaindero.  The  last  remainder  containing  but  the  other  unknown 
quantity,  being  put  equal  to  zero,  will  present  an  equation  from  which  the  first 
unknown  quantity  is  eliminated. 

If  there  be  three  or  more  equations,  eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties in  this  way  between  the  first  and  second,  then  between  the  first  and  third, 
and  so  on. 

The  reason  which  may  be  given  for  this  rule  here,  though  a  better  one  will 
be  furnished  hereafter,  is,  that  the  dividend  being  zero  and  the  divisor  zero, 
the  quotient  must  be  zero  and  the  remainder  zero. 

Let  us  apply  this  method  to  Example  (8)  above.   The  two  given  equations  are 

x+  y— 10=0 
2a:— 3y—  6=0. 

Eiiminaiion^ 


2x— 3y—  5 
2x+2y— 20 


x+y-lO 


2 

-6y+16  -r-6. 
-  y+  3  =0  .-.  y=3. 
Substituting  this  value  in  ^-(-^ — 10=0,  we  obtain  :rss7. 

EXAMPLE   II. 

Given  a:3+3i/2:«+3y«a:-.98=0 (1) 

a«_j_4i/a.-  — 2y»  —10=0. 


Elimination, 


a^~\~4yx — 9y« — 10 


x—y 


—  yxi-\-  5y^x-\-    lOar— 98 

—  ya^—  4yg.c4-    ^yg-f-lOy 
x3-{-   4^.r—    2^—10 


9y^X'\-  10  x—  2y3__ioy_98,  or 
(9yg  -j-10)  X —  2^3— lOj^— -98 


(9y»-|_10)ari-|-{36yJ-f40y)x^l8y«— 110^— 100|£-|-]9y3^25y4-49 

(9y«4-iO)a^--(  gy^+lOy   -f98)a; ~ 

(38y3_j.50y   -i-98)a;—  i8y^-.U0y^—lQ0-i-2 
(19^3-1-25^   4-49)^—     9y*—  55y3—  50 

9y«4-  10 

(9y«-|-10)(19y3-|-25y  -|-49)a>—  81y6__585y*— 1000^— 500 
(9y^-fl0)(19jr>-f 25y  -{-49)3;—  38y<^--240yt— 1960^3— 250.yg—rP40jr--4802 

—  43^«— 345y4-f  1960y3— 750^^^^2940^-^4802! 
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This  last  remainder,  pat  equal  to  zero,  will  make  an  equaticm  from  which  x 
is  eliminated,  and  which  contains  only  y.     It  is  called  the  final  equation. 

ON  THB  SOLUTION  OF  PBX)BLBMS  WHICH  PBODUOS  SIMPLE 

EaUATIONS. 

150.  Every  problem  which  can  be  solved  by  Algebra  includes  in  its  enun- 
ciation a  certain  number  of  conditions  of  such  a  kind  that,  in  taking  at  pleasure 
values  for  the  unknown  quantities,  it  is  always  easy  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
will  verify  these  conditions.  In  the  greater  part  of  questions  in  Algebra,  these 
verifications  consist  in  this,  that,  after  having  effected  certain  operations  upon 
the  values  of  the  known  and  unknown  quantities,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  equali- 
ties. This  being  understood,  if  the  unknown  quantities  be  represented  by 
letters,  algebraic  expressions  may  be  formed  in  which  shaU  be  indicated,  by 
means  of  signs,  all  the  calculations  necessary  to  be  made,  as  well  upon  the  un- 
known numbers  as  upon  the  known,  to  find  the  quantities  which  ought  to  be 
equal.  Consequently,  joining  these  expressions  by  the  sign  of  equality,  we 
shall  have  one  or  more  equations,  which  will  be  satisfied  when  the  true  val- 
ues of  the  unknown  quantities  are  substituted  in  the  pbice  of  the  letters  which 
represent  them. 

Reciprocally,  when  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  expressed  in  the 
equations,  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  satisfy  these  equations 
must  certainly  satisfy  th6  enunciation  of  the  problem. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  rule  which  wiB  enable  us  to  translate  eve- 
ry problem  into  algebraic  language ;  this  is  an  art  which  can  be  acquired  by 
reflection  and  practice  alone.  Two  rules  which  may  be  of  some  service  are 
the  foUowmg :  1.  Indicate  upon  the  unknown  quantities  represented  by  letters, 
and  upon  the  known  quantities  represented  either  by  letters  or  numbersj  the  same 
operations  as  would  be  necessary  to  verify  them  if  they  were  known.  2.  Form 
two  different  compressions  of  the  same  quantity^  and  set  them  equal.  We  shall 
give  a  few  examples,  which  will  serve  to  initiate  the  student,  and  the  rest 
must  be  left  to  his  own  ingenuity. 

PROBLEM  1. 

To  find  two  numbers  sudi  that  their  sum  shaU  be  40,  and  theur  difference 

16. 

Let  j:  denote  the  least  of  the  two  numbers  required. 

Then  will  x-|- 16=  the  greater. 

And  a;-(-x-(- 16=40  by  the  question ; 

That  is,  2a:=40— 16=24; 

24 
Or  a:=:— =12=  less  number, 

And'  x-|-16s=12-|- 16=28=  greater  number  required. 

PROBLEM  2. 

What  number  is  that,  whose  \  part  exceeds  its  \  part  by  16  7 

Let  x=s  number  required. 

Then  will  its  \  part  be  Jar,  and  its  }  part  \x ; 

And,  therefore,  }x — |x=16  by  the  question, 

Or,  clearing  effractions,  4x — 37=192 ; 

Hence  x=192,  the  number  required. 
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PROBLEM  3. 

Divide  o£1000  among  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A  shall  have  <£72  more  than  6, 

and  C  <£100  more  than  A. 

Let  :r=  B*8  share  of  the  given  smn, 

Then  will         x+  72=  A*s  share, 

And  x4-172=  C's  share, 

And  the  sum  of  all  their  shores,  x-\-x-{-72'{-x-\-l72, 

Or  3x4-244=1000  by  the  question ; 

That  is,  3a:=1000— 244=756, 

756 
Or  =—=06252=  B's  share ; 

Hence  x+  72=252+  72=^6324=  A's  share. 

And  1+172=252+172=06424=  C's  share; 

B's  share  .....  <£252 

A's  share 324 

C's  share 424 

Snm  of  an  . .  <€1000,  the  proof. 

pr6blem  4. 

Out  of  a  cask  of  wine,  which  had  leaked  away  j,  21  gallons  were  drawn, 
and  then,  being  gauged,  it  appeared  to  be  half  full:  how  much  did  it  hold  7 
Let  it  be  supposed  to  have  held  x  gallons, 
Then  it  would  have  leaked  ^x  gallons ; 
Consequently,  there  had  been  taken  away  21+^z  gaDona. 
But  21 + lx=^\x  by  the  question. 

Or  126+2a:=3x; 

Hence       3x— 2ar=126, 
Or     2;= 1 26  :=  number  of  gallons  required. 

PROBLEM  5. 

A  hare,  pursued  by  a  greyhound,  is  60  of  her  own  leaps  in  advance  of  the 
dog.  She  makes  9  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound  makes  only  6 ; 
but  3  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  equivalent  to  7  leaps  of  the  hare.  How 
many  leaps  must  the  greyhound  make  before  he  overtakes  the  hare  ? 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  that  the  space  which 
must  be  traversed  by  the  greyhound  is  composed  of  the  60  leaps  which  the 
hare  b  in  advance,  together  with  the  space  which  the  hare  passes  over  from 
Ihe  time  that  the  greyhound  starts  in  pursuit  until  he  overtakes  her. 

Let  x=i  the  whole  nuuiber  of  leaps  made  by  the  greyhound.     Since  the 

hare  makes  9  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound  makes  6,  it  follows 

9        3 
that  the  hare  will  make  ^  or  -  leaps  during  the  tune  that  the  greyhound 

3x 
makes  1,  and  she  will  consequently  make  -^  leaps  during  the  time  that  the 

greyhound  makes  x  leaps. 
We  might  here  suppose  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  equation  required,  it 

3x 

would  be  sufficient  to  put  x  equal  to  60+— ;  in  doing  this,  however,  we 

ehoukl  commit  a  manifest  mistake,  for  the  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  greater 
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than  the  leaps  of  tho  hare,  and  we  should  thus  be  equating  two  heterogeneous 
numbers;  that  is  to  say,  numbers  related  to  a  different  unit.  In  order  to  re- 
move this  diiliculty,  we  must  express  the  leaps  of  the  hare  in  terms  of  the 
leaps  of  the  greyhound,  or  the  contrary. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  3  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are 

7 
equal  to  7  leaps  of  the  hare ;  hence  1  leap  of  the  greyhound  is  equal  to  - 

7a- 
leaps  of  the  hare,  and,  consequently,  x  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  equal  to  — 

leaps  of  the  hare  ;  hence  we  have  at  length  the  equation 

Ix  Zx 

T=  60+^ ; 

Clearing  of  fractions,  14z ^  360  4-  9x 

x=  72. 

Hence  the  greyhound  will  make  72  leaps  before  he  reaches  the  hare,  and  in 

*3 
that  time  the  hare  will  make  72  X  nt  or  108  leaps. 

PROBLEM   6. 

Find  a  number  such,  that  when  it  is  divided  by  3  and  by  4,  and  the  quo- 
tients afterward  added,  the  sum  is  63. 
Let  X  be  the  number ;  then,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  have 

x     X 
3+4=63; 

Clearing  of  fractions,  7r=  63x12 

a:=108. 

If  we  wished  to  find  a  number  such  that,  when  divided  by  5  and  by  6,  the 
sum  of  the  quotients  is  22,  we  must  again  translate  the  problem  into  algebraic 
language,  and  then  solve  the  equation ;  in  this  case  we  have 

X  X 

Clearing  of  fractions         '  1  lx= 22  X  30 

a:=60. 

If,  however,  we  desire  to  solve  both  these  problems  at  once,  and  a]]  others 
of  the  same  class,  which  differ  from  the  above  in  the  numerical  values  only, 

we  must  substitute  for  these  particular  numbers  the  symbols  a,  6,  c, , 

which  may  represent  any  numbers  whatever,  and  then  solve  the  following 
question. 

Find  a  number  such  that,  when  it  is  divided  by  a  and  By  &,  and  the  quo- 
tients afterward  added,  the  sum  is  p.    We  have 

X      X 

(a-\-h)x^  ahp 
ahp 

161.  This  expression  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  value  of  the  nnknowD 
quimtity  in  our  problems,  but  it  presents  to  our  view  the  calculations  which 
are  requisite  for  the  solution  of  them  all.    An  expression  of  this  nature  is  call- 
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ed  Vi  formula.  This  formula  points  out  to  us  that  the  unknown  quantity  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  together  the  three  numbers  involved  in  the  question, 
and  then  dividing  their  product,  ahp^  by  a  4-^*  the  sum  of  the  two  divisors ;  or 
we  should  rather  say,  that  our  formula  is  a  concise  method  of  enunciating  the 
above  rule.*  Algebra,  then,  may  be  considered  as  a  language  whose  object 
is  to  express  various  processes  of  reasoning,  as  also  the  results  or  conclusions 
to  which  they  lead. 

Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  above  formula,  that,  by  aid  of  it,  Ihe  most  ig- 
norant arithmetician  could  solve  either  of  the  proposed  problems  as  readily  as 
the  most  expert  algebraist.  The  former,  however,  could  only  arrive  at  the 
result  by  a  blind  reliance  on  the  rule  which  the  formula  expresses ;  but  differ- 
ent kinds  of  problems  require  different  formula,  and  the  algebraist  alone  pos- 
sesses the  secret  by  which  they  can  be  discovered. 

PROBLEM  7. 

A  laborer  engaged  to  serve  40  days  upon  these  conditions :  that  for  every 
day  he  worked  he  was  to  receive  80  cents,  but  for  every  day  he  was  idle  he 
was  to  forfeit  32  cents.  Now  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive $15.20.  It  is  required  to  find  how  many  days  he  worked  and  how 
many  he  was  idle. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  days  he  worked  ; 

Then  will  40 — x  be  the  number  of  days  he  was  idle ; 

Also  a:x30^80x=:  the  sum  earned. 

And  (40— ar)  X  32=1280— 32r=  sum  forfeited ; 

Hence  80x— (1280— 32a:) =1520  by  the  question  ; 

That  is,  80r— 12804.32a:=1520, 

Or  112r=1520+ 1280=2800 ; 

2800 
Hence  ar^         ^25=:  number  of  days  he  worked. 

And  40 — ar=40 — 25=15=  number  of  days  he  was  idle. 

We  may  generalize  the  above  problem  in  the  foUowing  manner : 

Let  n=  the  whole  number  of  days  for  which  he  is  hired, 

a=:  the  wages  for  each  day  of  work, 
6=:  the  forfeit  for  each  day  of  idleness, 
c=  the  sum  which  he  receives  at  the  end  of  n  days, 
a:=  the  number  of  dajrs  of  work ; 
Then  n — x=  the  number  of  days  of  idleness, 

aa:=  the  sum  due  to  him  for  the  days  of  work, 
6(n — ar)=  the  sum  he  forfeits  for  the  days  of  idleness. 

We  thus  find  for  the  equation  of  the  problem, 

ax — h(n — a:)=  c; 

Whence  ax — hn  •■\-hx-=:  c  ^ 

(a-{-h)x=z  C'{-bn 

c4-bn 
a:=       ,  ,  ,  the  number  of  days  of  work, 


*  Let  tiie  stndent  try  this  role  apon  a  variety  of  ntunben ;  he  will  see  tbat  the  general 
formala  embraces  as  many  particalar  examples  sb  he  chooses  to  imag^. 

L 
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c4-bn 
And  .'.  n-^xs^  n j-r 

an-{-bn — c — bn 

an — c 
= — rr*  th©  number  of  days  of  idleness. 

By  substituting  in  these  general  expressions,  for  the  number  of  days  of 
work  and  number  of  days  of  idleness,  the  particular  numerical  values  of  the 
letters,  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  as  before. 

PROBLEM  8. 

A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  B  can  perform  the  same  work  in 
8  days  :  in  what  time  will  they  finish  it  if  both  work  together  ? 
Let  x=  the  time  required. 

Since  A  can  perform  the  whole  work  in  6  days,  -  will  denote  the  quantity 

X 

he  can  perform  in  1  day,  and  therefore  ^  the  quantity  he  can  perform  in  x 

days ;  for  tiie  same  reason,  -  will  be  tiie  quantity  which  B  can  perform  in  x 
days ;  and  we  shall  thus  have  , 

X      X 

14x=:48 
x=3|  day8« 
Let  us  generalize  the  above  problem. 

A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days,  B  in  6  days,  C  in  c  days,  Diad 
days :  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  if  they  all  work  together  ? 
Let  x^  the  time ; 

Then,  since  A  can  perform  the  whole  work  in  a  days,  -  will  denote  the 

Cv 

X 

quantity  he  can  perform  in  1  day,  and,  consequentiy,  -  will  be  the  quantity  he 

XXX 

can  perform  in  x  days ;  for  tiie  same  reason,  v,  -,  ^  will  be  the  quantities 
which  B,  C,  D  can  perform  respectively  in  x  days ;  we  tiius  have 

a+6+c+5=  (whole  work), 

=1; 

abed 
••.  x=- 


'abc'{-abd-{-acd'{-bcd' 
What  is  the  rule  expressed  by  this  formula  ? 


*  Let  tiie  student  traiuilate  the  fbrmnla  for  the  niuuber  of  dayg  of  idlenesi,  and  that  for 
the  nomber  oMays  of  work,  into  a  rale. 

t  We  might  represent  the  piece  of  work  hyp;  then  ^  and  -  woold  ezpreu  the  quantities 

whidi  A  and  B  can  perfimn  in  one  day,  and  the  equation  would  be 

which,  divided  throughout  by  p,  gives  the  equation  in  the  text   When  the  value  of  a  qpan- 
tiQr  is  immaterial,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  best  represented  by  1. 
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PROBLEM  9. 

A  courier,  who  tnveled  at  the  rate  of  31^  miles  in  5  hours,  was  dispatched 
from  a  certain  city ;  8  hours  after  his  departm-e,  another  courier  was  sent  to 
OTertake  him.  The  second  courier  traveled  at  the  rate  of  22  j^  miles  in  3  hours. 
In  what  time  did  he  overtake  the  first,  and  at  what  distance  from  the  place  of 
departure  ? 

Let  xs=s  number  of  hours  that  the  second  courier  travels. 

Then,  since  the  first  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  31^  miles  in  5  hours,  that 

18,  Y^  miles  in  1  hour,  he  will  travel  — x  miles  in  x  hours,  and,  since  he  start- 
ed 8  hours  before  the  second  courier,  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  him  will 

63 
be  (8+a:)j5. 

Again,  since  the  second  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  22|  miles  m  3  hours, 

45  45 

that  is,  -r-  miles  m  one  hour,  he  will  hence  travel  -^x  miles  in  x  hours, 
o  o 

The  couriers  are  supposed  to  be  together  at  the  end  of  the  time  x,  and 

therefore  the  distance  traveled  by  each  must  be  the  same ;  hence 

45       ,  63 

-g-x=(8+x)j5 

450xi=(8+x)378; 

.-.  72x=3024 

x=42. 

Hence  the  second  courier  will  overtake  the  first  in  42  hours,  and  the  whole 

,.  45 

distance  traveled  by  each  is  -r  X  42=r315  miles. 

u 

To  generalize  the  above, 

A  B  C 


Let  a  courier,  who  travels  at  the  rate  of  m  miles  in  t  hours,  be  dispatched 
from  B  in  the  direction  C;  and  n  hours  after  his  departure,  let  a  second 
courier,  who  travels  at  the  rate  of  m'  miles  in  t^  hours,  be  sent  from  A,  which 
is  distant  d  miles  from  B,  in  order  to  overtake  the  first.  In  what  time  will  he 
come  up  with  him,  and  what  will  be  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  each  ? 

Let  x=  number  of  hours  that  the  second  courier  travels. 

Then,  since  the  first  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  m  miles  in  t  hours,  that  is, 

-r  miles  in  1  hour,  he  will  travel  -rx  miles  in  x  hours,  and,  since  he  started  n 
t  • 

hours  before  the  second  courier,  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  him  will  be 

.  m 

(n+x)-j. 

Again,  since  the  second  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  m'  miles  in  f  hours, 
that  is,  TT  miles  in  1  hour,  he  will  travel  -^x  miles  in  x  hours ;  but  since  he 
started  from  A,  which  is  distant  d  miles  from  B,  the  whole  distance  traveled 
by  the  second  courier,  or  -p-x,  will  be  greater  than  the  whole  distance  traveled 
by  the  first  courier,  by  this  quantity  d ;  hence 


.«.  X=z- 
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m'        _      .  m 

YX'-d=(n+x)j 

The  whole  distance  traveled  by  first  courier,       ==— .  \  ^ — "*      ''  -\-:\  > 
The  whole  distance  traveled  by  second  courier,  = —  .  - — ^ — —. 

PROBLEM  10. 

A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his  property  by  will  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  To  the  eldest  son  he  leaves  a  sum,  a,  together  with  the  rC^  part 
of  what  remains  ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  a  sum,  2a,  together  with  the  n^  part 
of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the  eldest  and  2a  have  been  subtracted ; 
to  the  third  he  leaves  a  sum,  3a,  together  with  the  n^  part  of  what  remains 
after  the  portions  of  the  two  other  sons  and  3a  have  been  subtracted.  The 
property  is  found  to  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  this  arrangement.  Required 
the  amount  of  the  property. 

Let  x=  the  property  of  the  father. 

If  we  can,  by  means  of  this  quantity,  find  algebraic  expressions  for  the  por- 
tions of  the  three  sons,  we  must  subtract  their  sums  from  the  whole  property 
AT,  and,  putting  this  remainder  =0,  we  shall  determine  the  equation  of  the 
problem. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  discover  these  three  portions. 

Since  x  represents  the  whole  property  of  the  father,  x— a  is  the  remainder 
after  subtracting  a ;  hence, 

X — a 
Portion  of  eldest  son,    =  a  4- ' 


n 
an-^-x — a 


n 

an-^x — a 

X— 2a— ■ 

Portion  of  second  son,  =:2a4- 


(1) 


=2a+ 


n 
nx — 3a7i — x+a 


n« 


2an^-\-nx — 3an — x+a 


(2) 


an-{-x — a     2an»+nx — 3an — x+a 
X— 3a— — 

Portion  of  third  son,      =3a + 


=3a4 


n 
n'x — 6an' — 2nx+4an+x — a 


3a7i'4-^'^— 6an3— 2nx4-4an+x — a 
According  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  property  is  entirely  disposed 
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of.     Hence,  when  the  sum  of  the  three  portions  is  subtracted  fi*om  x,  the  dif- 
ference must  be  equal  to  zero ;  this  gives  us  the  equation 

an-\'X — a     ^ffi'{-nx — 3an — g-|"^ 3an3-|-n«a: — Satfi — Znx-^Aan-{-» — a 


clearing  the  equation  of  fractions,  and  reducing, 

n^r— 6an»— 3n«r+10an«+3na:— 5an— a:+a=0 
...  (n»— 3n«+3n— l)arr=6an»— 10an«+6an— a 

^■"      n»— 3n''+3n— 1      ^  (n— 1)»  * 

By  reflecting  upon  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  may  obtain  an  equation 
much  more  simple  than  the  preceding.  It  is  stated  that  the  portion  of  the 
third  son  is  3a,  together  with  the  n^  of  what  remains,  and  that  the  property 
is  thus  entirely  disposed  of ;  in  other  words,  the  portion  of  the  third  son  is  3a, 
and  the  remainder  just  mentioned  is  nothing. 

We  found  the  expression  for  that  remainder*  to  be 

n«r — 6aii« — 2nX'{-Aan'{-x — a 


Equating  this  quantity  to  zero,  we  have 

n^x — 6an' — 2na:+4an+a: — a 


=0 


n'jr— 6a»«— 2»a:+4an+a:— a=0 
(»»— 2n+l)a:=6an«— 4an+a 

6an'— 4an4'a 

X^' 


na— 2n4-l 

This  result  is,  moreover,  more  simple  than  the  former.  We  can  easily  prove 
that  the  two  expressions  are  numericaUy  identical^  for,  applying  to  the  two 
polynomials  {Gn? — 10n^+5n^l)a,  and  (n^^3n^+^-\-l),  the  process  for  find- 
ing the  greatest  common  measure,  we  shall  find  that  these  two  expressions 
have  a  conmion  factor  n — 1 ;  dividing,  therefore,  both  terms  of  the  first  result 
by  this  common  factor,  we  arrive  at  the  second. 

The  above  problem  will  point  out  to  the  student  the  importance  of  examis- 
ing  with  great  attention  the  enunciation  of  any  proposed  question,  in  order  to 
discover  those  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  fiicilitate  the  solution ;  he  will 
otherwise  run  the  risk  of  arriving  at  results  more  complicated  than  the  nature 
of  the  case  demands. 

The  above  problem  admits  of  a  solution  less  direct,  but  more  simple  and 
elegant  than  those  already  given.  It  is  founded  on  the  observation  that,  after 
having  subtracted  3a  from  the  former  portions,  nothing  ought  to  remain. 

Let  us  represent  by  r , ,  r,,  r,  the  three  remainders  mentioned  in  the  enun- 
ciation ;  the  algebraic  expressions  for  the  three  portions  must  be 

a+-,  2a+~,  3a+-. 

V,  By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  have  rgsrO. 
Hence  the  third  portion  is  3a. 


*  Next  above  (3). 
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2^.  The  remainder,  after  the  second  son  has  received  2a -| — ^,  maj  be  rep- 

resented  by  r- — =,  or  -^ -^, 

But  this  is  the  portion  of  the  third  son ;  hence  we  have 

(n-l)r,     ^ 
n 

3an 
.'.  ra=: 


n— 1 

3an  3a 

Hence  the  portion  of  Ihe  second  son  is  2a-| — — -T-i-n=2a-| — ;^»  ^J^» 

reducing, 

2an4-a 

3'*,  The  remainder,  after  the  eldest  son  has  received  a4"~'  ™^*y  ^  repro- 

sented  by  r. »  or  ^ -^. 

But  this  remainder  forms  the  portion  of  the  other  two  sons ;  hence  we  have 

(n~l)rt^2an+a     ^^     . 
n  n — 1     ' 

6an« — 2a» 
•*•  '*>=    (n-l)» 

„           ,                    ^  ,         ,                        6an«— 2an                 5an — 2a 
Hence  the  portion  of  the  eldest  son  is  a-\ — .  r, — •rn^^a^f-  .  .g» 

or,  reducing, 

an'4-3an — a 
n*— 2n+l 
Hence  the  whole  property  is 

2an-\-a     an^-\-3an — a 
'"+1^:^+  »«-2n+l    ' 
reducing  the  whole  to  a  common  denominator, 

3fl(n«— 2n+l)+(2an+a)(n~l)4-fln»+3an— g^ 

n«— 2/1+1  ' 

performing  the  operations  indicated,  and  reducing, 

(6»a— 4n+l)a 
n«— 271+1    ' 
the  result  obtained  above. 

This  solution  is  more  complete  than  the  former,  for  we  obtain  at  the  same 
time  the  property  of  the  father  and  the  expressions  for  the  portions  of  his 
three  sons. 

We  shall  now  solve  one  or  two  problems  in  which  it  is  either  necessary  oz 
convenient  to  employ  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

PROBLEM    11. 

Required  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  70  and  whose  difference  is  16. 
Let  :r  and  y  be  the  two  numbers. 
Then,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
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x+y=z70 (1) 

x-y=16 (2), 

which  are  the  two  equations  required  for  its  soltltioii. 
Adding  the  two  equations, 

22r=86 
a:=43. 
Subtracting  the  second  from  the  first, 

2y=54 
y=27. 
Hence  43  and  27  are  the  two  numbers. 

FBOBLEH  12. 

A  person  has  two  kinds  of  gold  coin,  7  of  the  larger,  together  with  12  of  the 
smaller,  make  288  shillings ;  and  12  of  the  larger,  together  with  7  of  the  smaUer, 
make  358  shillings.    Required  the  value  of  each  kind  of  coin. 

Let  or  be  the  value  of  the  larger  coin  expressed  in  shillings,  y  that  of  the 
smaller. 
Then,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

7a:+12y=288 (1) 

And 

12x+  7y=368 (2). 

Multiplying  equation  (1)  by  7,  and  equation  (2)  by  12, 
and  subtracting  the  former  product  from  the  latter,      .    .  95x=2280 

.-.  X=:     24. 
Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (1),  it  becomes    1684- 12y=  ^^ 

.'.  y=     10. 
The  larger  of  the  two  coins  is  worth  24  shillings,  the  smaller  10  shillings. 

PROBLEM  13. 

An  individual  possesses  a  capital  of  $30,000,  for  which  he  receives  interest 
at  a  certain  rate  ;  he  owes,  however,  $20,000,  for  which  he  pays  interest  at  a 
certain  rate.  The  interest  he  receives  exceeds  that  which  he  pays  by  $800. 
Another  individual  possesses  a  capital  of  $35,000,  for  which  he  receives  inter- 
est at  the  second  of  the  above  rates ;  he  owes,  however,  $24,000,  for  which 
he  pays  interest  at  the  first  of  the  above  rates.  The  interest  which  he  re- 
ceives exceeds  that  which  he  pays  by  $310.  Required  the  two  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

Let  X  and  y  denote  the  two  rates  of  interest  for  $100. 

In  order  to  find  the  interest  of  $30,000  at  the  rate  x,  we  have  the  pro- 
portion, 

30,000x 
,  100 :  30,000::  a:  :—Yoo~~^^^^' 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  interest  of  $20,000  at  the  rate  of  y, 

20,000y 
100:20,000::y:— YQ^=200y. 

But,  by  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  the  difference  of  these  two  sums  is 
$800 ;  hence  we  shall  have,  for  the  first  equation, 

300x--200y=800 (1). 

Translating,  in  like  manner,  the  second  condition  of  the  problem  into  alge- 
braic language,  we  arrive  at  the  second  equation, 
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350y— 2401=310 (2) 

The  two  members  of  the  first  equation  are  divisible  by  100,  and  those  of  the 
second  by  10 ;  they  may  therefore  be  replaced  by  the  following : 

3x—  2y=:  8 (3) 

35y— 24a:=31 (4) 

In  order  to  eliminate  x,  multiply  equation  (3)  by  8,  and  then  add  equation 
(4);  hence 

19y=95 
.-.  y=  5. 

Substituting  this  value  of  y  in  equation  (3),  we  have 

Sir— 10=8 
.*.  2r=c6. 

Then  the  first  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  and  the  second  5  per  cent. 

PaOBLEM  14. 

An  artisan  has  three  ingots  composed  of  different  metals  melted  together. 
A  pound  of  the  first  contains  7  oz.  of  silver,  3  oz.  of  copper,  and  6  oz.  of  tin. 
A  pound  of  the  second  contains  12  oz.  of  silver,  3  oz.  of  copper,  and  1  oz.  of 
tin.  A  pound  of  the  third  contains  4  oz.  of  silver>  7  oz.  of  copper,  and  5  oz. 
of  tin.  How  much  of  each  of  these  three  ingots  must  he  take  in  order  to 
form  a  fourth,  each  pound  of  which  shall  contain  8  oz.  of  silver,  3J  oz.  of  cop- 
per, and  4}  oz.  of  tin  ? 

Let  X,  y,  and  z  be  the  number  of  ounces  which  he  must  take  in  each  of  the 
ingots  respectively,  in  order  Xjo  form  a  pound  of  the  ingot  required. 

Since,  in  the  first  ingot,  there  are  7  oz.  of  silver  in  a  pound  of  16  oz.,  it  fol- 

7 
lows  that  in  1  oz.  of  the  ingot  there  are  r^  oz.  of  silver,  and,  consequently,  in  x 

Ix 
oz.  of  the  ingot  there  must  be  t-t  oz.  of  silver.    In  like  manner,  we  shall  find 

12y  4z 

that  -z-T-^  r-r  represent  the  number  of  ounces  of  silver  taken  in  the  second  and 
Id    10 

third  ingots  in  order  to  form  the  fourth ;  but,  by  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  fourth  ingot  is  to  contain  8  oz.  of  silver ;  we  shall  thus  have 

Ix     12y     42 

And  reasoning  precisely  in  the  same  manner  for  the  copper  and  tin,  we  find 

Zx      3y      72_15 

16+  16  "^16"  4 ^^^ 

Te"*"  16  +i6""T ^^) 

which  are  the  three  equations  required  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Clearing  them  of  fractions,  they  become 

7a:+12y-f.42=128.  ......  (4) 

3a:-i-  3y+7z=  60 (5) 

6a:+     y+52=  68 (6) 

In  these  three  equations  the  coefficients  of  y  are  most  simple ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  convenient  to  eliminate  this  unknown  quantity  first. 
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Multiply  equation  (5)  by  4,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (4)  from  the  product,  we  have 5x-\-2iz=zll2  .  .  (7) 

Multiply  equation  (6)  by  3,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (5)  from  the  product,  we  have 15z4-  8z^l44  .  .  (8) 

Multiply  equation  (8)  by  3,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (7)  from  the  product,  we  have 40x^320 

.'.  x=     8 

Substitute  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (8) ;  it  be- 
comes          1204-  8z=sl44 

.'.  z=     3 

Substitute  these  values  of  x  and  z  in  equation 

(6);  it  becomes 484-^4-15  =  68 

.-.  y=    6 

Hence,  in  order  to  form  a  pound  of  the  fourth  ingot,  he  must  take  8  ounces 
of  the  first,  5  ounces  of  the  second,  and  3  ounces  of  the  third. 

PROBLEM  15. 

There  are  three  workmen,  A,  ]B,  C.  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  labor  in  a  days ;  A  and  C  together  in  h  days ;  and  B  and  C  to- 
gether in  c  days.  In  what  time  could  each,  singly,  execute  it,  and  in  what 
time  could  they  finish  it  if  9II  worked  together  ? 

Let  x=r  time  in  which  A  alone  could  complete  it. 
y=  time  in  which  B  alone  could  complete  it.  . 
z=  time  in  which  C  alone  could  complete  it. 

Since  A  and  B  together  can  execute  the  whole  in  a  days,  the  quantity 
which  they  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  and  since  A  alone  could  do  the  whole 

in  X  days,  the  quantity  he  could  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  for  the  same  rea- 

son,  the  quantity  which  B  could  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  the  sum  of  what 

they  could  do  singly  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  they  can  do  together ; 
hence 

111 

-+-==- (1) 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  have 

111 

i+i=i (2) 

W-=^ (3) 

Subtract  equation  (3)  from  (1), 

1     1__1     1 
X    z     a     c  ^  ' 

Add  equations  (2)  and  (4), 

2_1     1     \ 
X     a^Z    c ' 

2ahc 
a£-\-bc — ah' 
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In  like  maimer, 

2abc 
^     ab-{-bc — ae 
2ahc 
ab-^ac — be' 

Let  t  be  the  time  in  which  they  could  finish  it  if  all  worked  together;  then, 
by  Prob.  8, 


/I     1     1\ 
%+       2abc      )        ' 


2abc 


(16)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  is  7  and  sum  33  ? 

Ans.  13  and  20. 

(17)  To  divide  Ihe  number  75  into  two  such  parts  that  three  times  the 
greater  may  exceed  7  times  the  less  by  15. 

Ans.  54  and  21. 

(18)  In  a  mixture  of  wine  and  cider,  |  of  the  whole  plus  25  gallons  was 
wine,  and  |  part  miniu  5  gallons  was  cider ;  how  many  gallons  were  there  of 
each? 

Ans.  85  of  wine,  and  35  of  cider. 

(19)  A  bill  of  $34  was  paid  in  half  dollars  and  dimes,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  of  both  sorts  that  were  used  was  just  100 ;  how  many  were  there  of 
each? 

Ans.  60  half  dollars  and  40  dimes. 

(20)  Two  travelers  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  New  York  and  Albany, 
whose  distance  is  150  miles ;  one  of  them  goes  8  miles  a  day,  and  the  other  7 ; 
in  what  time  will  they  meet  ? 

Ans.  In  10  days 

(21)  At  a  certain  election  375  persons  voted,  and  the  candidate  chosen  hi 
a  majority  of  91 ;  how  many  voted  for  each  ? 

Ans.  233  for  one,  and  142  for  the  other. 

(22)  What  number  is  that  from  which,  if  5  be  subtracted,  }  of  the  remain- 
der will  be  40  7 

Ans.  65. 

(23)  A  post  is  I  in  the  mud,  |  in  the  water,  and  10  feet  above  the  watery 
what  is  its  whole  length  ? 

Ans.  24  feet. 

(24)  There  is  a  fish  whose  tail  weighs  9  pounds,  his  head  weighs  as  much 
as  his  tail  and  half  his  body,  and  his  body  weighs  as  much  as  his  head  and  his 
tail ;  what  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  fish  ? 

Ans.  72  pounds. 

(25)  After  paying  away  |  and  \  of  my  money,  I  had  66  guineas  left  in  my 
purse ;  what  was  in  it  at  first  ? 

Ans.  120  guineas. 
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(26)  A's  age  is  double  of  B's,  and  B'b  is  triple  of  C*s,  and  the  sum  of  all 
their  ages  is  140 ;  what  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

Ans.  A's  =84,  B's  =42,  and  C's  =14. 

(27)  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  lay  out  equal  sums  of  money  in  trade ;  A 

gains  $^0,  and  B  loses  $435,  and  A's  money  is  now  double  of  B*s ;  what  did 

each  lay  out  ? 

Ans.  $1500. 

(28)  A  person  bought  a  chaise,  horse,  and  harness,  for  $450;  the  horse 
came  to  twice  the  price  of  the  harness,  and  the  chaise  to  twice  the  price  of 
the  horse  and  harness ;  what  did  he  give  for  each  ? 

Ans.  $100  for  the  horse,  $50  for  the  harness,  and  $300  for  the  chaise. 

(29)  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  have  both  the  same  income :  A  saves  |  of  his 
yearly,  but  B,  by  spending  $250  per  annum  more  than  A,  at  the  end  of  4 
years  finds  himself  $500  in  debt ;  what  is  their  income  ? 

Ans.  $625. 

(30)  A  person  has  two  horses,  and  a  saddle  worth  $250 ;  now,  if  the  sad- 
dle be  put  on  the  back  of  the  first  horse,  it  will  make  his  value  double  that  of 
the  second ;  but  if  it  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  second,  it  will  make  his  value 
triple  that  of  the  first ;  what  is  the  value  of  each  horse  ? 

Ans.  One  $150,  and  the  other  $200. 

(31)  To  divide  the  number  36  into  three  such  parts  that  |  of  the  first,  ^  of 
the  second,  and  }  of  the  third  may  be  all  equal  to  each  other  ? 

Ans.  The  parts  are  8,  12,  and  16. 

(32)  A  footman  agreed  to  serve  his  master  for  c£8  a  year  and  a  livery,  but 
was  turned  away  at  the  end  of  7  months,  and  received  only  <€2  I3s.  4d.  and 
his  lively ;  what  was  its  value  ? 

Ans.  c£4  168. 

(33)  A  person  was  desirous  of  giving  3d.  a  piece  to  some  beggars,  but  found 
that  he  had  not  money  enough  in  his  pocket  by  Sd. ;  he  therefore  gave  them 
each  2<2.,  and  had  then  3d.  remaining ;  required  the  number  of  beggars  ? 

Ans.  11. 

(34)  A  person  in  play  lost  ^  of  his  money,  and  then  won  3^. ;  after  which, 
he  lost  ^  of  what  he  then  had,  and  then  won  2s. ;  lastly,  he  lost  \  of  what  he 
then  had ;  and  this  done,  found  he  had  but  12s.  remaining ;  what  had  he  at 
first? 

Ans.  20«. 

(35)  To  di^de  the  number  90  into  4  such  parts  that  if  the  first  be  increased 
by  2,  the  second  diminished  by  2,  the  third  multiplied  by  2,  and  the  fourth 
divided  by  2,  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient  shall  be  all  equal  to 
each  other  7 

Ans.  The  parts  are  18,  22, 10,  and  40  respectively. 

(36)  The  hour  and  minute  hand  of  a  clock  are  exactly  together  at  12  o'clock ; 
when  are  they  next  together  ? 

Ans.  1  hour  5^  minutes. 

(37)  There  is  an  iskind  73  miles  in  drcumference,  and  three  footmen  all 
start  together  to  travel  the  same  way  about  it :  A  goes  5  miles  a  day,  B  8,  and 
C  10 ;  when  will  they  all  come  together  again  ? 

Ans.  73  days. 
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(38)  How  much  foreign  brandy  at  8s.  per  gallon,  and  domestic  spirits  at  Zs, 
per  gallon,  must  be  mixed  together,  so  that,  in  setting  the  compound  at  95.  per 
gallon,  the  distiller  may  clear  30  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  51  gallons  of  brandy,  and  14  of  spirits. 

(39)  A  man  and  his  wife  usually  drank  out  a  cask  of  beer  in  12  days ;  but 
when  the  man  was  from  home,  it  lasted  the  woman  30  days ;  how  many  days 
would  the  man  alone  be  in  drinking  it  ? 

Ans.  20  days. 

(40)  If  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days;  A  and  C 
together  in  9  days ;  and  B  and  C  in  10  days :  how  many  days  will  it  take 
each  person  to  perform  the  same  work  alone  ? 

Ans.  A  14JJ  days,  B  17f?,  and  C  235^. 

(41)  A  book  is  printed  in  such  a  manner  that  each  page  contains  a  certain 
number  of  lines,  and  each  line  a  certain  number  of  letters.  If  each  page  were 
required  to  contmn  3  lines  more,  and  each  line  4  letters  more,  the  number  of 
letters  in  a  page  would  be  greater  by  224  than  before ;  but  if  each  page  were 
required  to  contain  2  lines  less,  and  each  line  3  letters  less,  the  number  of  let- 
ters in  a  page  would  be  less  by  145  than  before.  Required  the  number  of 
lines  in  each  page,  and  the  number  of  letters  in  each  line. 

Ans.  29  lines,  32  letters. 

(42)  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  given  a  goldsmith  10  pounds  of  gold  with 
^ich  to  make  a  crown.  The  work  being  done,  the  crown  was  found  to 
weigh  10  pounds ;  but  the  king,  suspecting  that  the  workman  had  alloyed  it 
with  silver,  consulted  Archimedes.  The  latter,  knowing  that  gold  loses  in 
water  52  thousandths  of  its  weight,  and  silver  99  thousandths,  ascertained  the 
weight  of  the  crown,  plunged  in  water,  to  be  9  pounds  6  ounces.  This  dis- 
covered the  fraud.     Required  the  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  crown. 

Ans.  7  pounds  12  J  ^  ounces  of  gold,  2  pounds  3Jf  ounces  of  silver. 

(43)  To  divide  a  nim:iber  a  into  two  parts  which  shall  have  to  each  other 

the  ratio  of  m  to  n. 

ma       na 
Ans.  — I — ,  — ; — . 

(44)  To  divide  a  number  a  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other 
as  m :  n  :^. 

ma  na  pa 

*  m-J-w+i''  m+n-)-|?'  m-f-n-f-^' 

(45)  A  banker  has  two  kinds  of  change  ;  there  must  be  a  pieces  of  the  first 
to  TDBke  a  crown,  and  h  pieces  of  the  second  to  make  the  same  :  now  a  per- 
son wishes  to  have  c  pieces  for  a  crown.  How  many  pieces  of  each  kind  must 
the  banker  give  him  ? 

a{h — c)  6(c— a) 

Ans.  -T of  the  first  kind,  -r of  the  second. 

6— a  b — a 

(46)  An  innkeeper  makes  this  bargain  with  a  sportsman :  every  day  that 
the  latter  brings  a  certain  quantity  of  game  he  is  to  receive  a  sum  a,  but  every 
day  that  he  fails  to  bring  it  he  is  to  pay  a  sum  b.  After  a  number  n  of 
days  it  may  happen  that  neither  owes  the  other,  or  that  the  first  owes  the 
second,  or  that  the  second  owes  the  first  a  sum  c.    Required  a  formula  which 
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sball  express  in  all  three  cases  the  number  of  days  that  the  sportsman  brought 
the  game. 

.  hn±c 

AnS.  X=: —r. 

In  the  first  case  c=:0,  in  the  second  case  we  must  take  the  positiTe  sign,  in 
the  third  case  the  negative  sign. 

(47)  If  one  of  two  numbers  be  multiplied  by  m,  and  the  other  by  n,  the  sum 
of  the  products  is  jp ;  but  if  the  first  be  multiplied  by  m',  and  the  second  by  n', 
the  sum  of  the  products  is  p\    Required  the  two  numbers. 

n^p  — np*    mpf — m'p 


Ans. 


mn' — m'lC  mn' — mV 


(48)  An  ingot  of  metal  which  weighs  n  pounds  loses  p  pounds  when  weigh- 
ed in  water.  This  ingot  is  itself  composed  of  two  other  metals,  which  we 
may  call  M  and  M' ;  now  n  pounds  ftf  M  loses  q  pounds  when  weighed  in 
water,  and  n  pounds  of  M'  loses  r  pounds  when  weighed  in  water.  How 
much  of  each  metal  does  the  original  ingot  contain  ? 

Ans.    ^  ^^'  pounds  of  M,    ^^  ^'  pounds  of  M'. 

KEMAUKS  UPON  EaUATIONS  OF  THB  FIBST  DEaEEBS. 

152.  Algebraic  formula  can  offer  no  distinct  ideas  to  the  mind  unless  they 
represent  a  succession  of  numerical  operations  which  can  be  actually  perform- 
ed. Thus,  the  quantity  h — a,  when  considered  by  itself  alone,  can  only  sig- 
nify an  absurdity  when  a^h.  It  will  be  proper  for  us,  therefore,  to  review 
the  preceding  calculations,  since  they  sometimes  present  this  difficulty. 

Every  equation  of  the  first  degree  may  be  reduced  to  one  which  has  all  its 
signs  positive,  such  as 

ax-^h^zcx-^-d (1)* 

Subtracting  cr-j-  h  from  each  member,  we  then  have 

ax — cx=d — 6. 
Whence 

d--h 

'=^irc (2) 

This  being  premised,  three  different  cases  present  themselves ; 

V,  d^b  and  a^c. 

2°.  One  of  these  conditions  only  may  hold  good. 

3*.  &>e£  and  c^a. 

In  the  first  case  the  value  of  .r  in  equation  (2)  resolves  the  problem  without 
giving  rise  to  any  embarrassment ;  in  the  second  and  third  cases  it  does  not,  at 
first,  appear  what  signification  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  value  of  x ;  and  it  is 
this  that  we  propose  to  examine. 

In  the  second  case  one  of  the  subtractions^  d — &,  a — c,  is  impossible ;  for 
example,  leib'^d  and  a>c;  it  is  manifest  that  the  proposed  equation  (1)  is 
absurd,  since  the  two  terms  ax  and  b  of  the  first  member  are  respectively 
greater  than  the  two  terms  ex  and  d  of  the  second.  Hence,  when  we  en- 
counter a  difficulty  of  this  nature,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  proposed  prob- 

*  We  can  always  change  the  negative  tenng  of  an  eqaation  into  positive  ones  by  tnns- 
posing  them  from  the  member  in  which  they  are  fbond  to  the  other  member. 
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lem  is  absQj^,  since  the  equation  is  merely  a  faithful  expression  of  its  condi- 
tions in  algebraic  language. 

In  the  third  case  we  suppose  h'^d  and  c'^a;  here  both  subtractions  are 
impossible ;  but  let  us  observe  that,  in  order  to  solve  equation  (1),  we  aubtract- 
ed  from  each  member  the  quantity  cx-\-hy  an  operation  manifesdy  impossible, 
since  each  member  '<Ccx-\-  h.  This  calculation  being  erroneouSi  let  us  sub- 
tract ax-^-d  from  each  member ;  we  then  have 

b — dsscX'^ax, 

Whence 

h-^d 
a:= (3) 

This  value  of  z,  when  compared  with  equation  (2),  differs  from  it  in  this 
only,  that  the  signs  of  both  terms  of  the  fraction  have  been  changed,  and  the 
solution  is  no  longer  obscure.  We  perceive  that,  when  we  meet  with  this 
third  case,  it  points  out  to  us  that,  instead  of  transposing  all  the  terms  involv- 
ing the  unknown  quantity  to  the  first  member  of  the  equation,  we  oug^t  to 
place  them  in  the  second ;  and  that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  order  to  correct  this 
error,  to  recommence  the  calculation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  change  the  signs  of 
both  numerator  and  denominator. 

When  the  equation  is  absurd,  as  in  the  second  case,  we  may  nevertheless 

make  use  of  the  negative  solution  obtained  in  this  case ;  for  if  we  substitute 

—X  for  -|-x,  the  proposed  equation  becomes 

— ax-|-  b  s=  "—cx^  d» 

b—d 

Whence  x= » 

a — c 

a  value  equal  to  that  in  (2),  but  positive.     If,  then,  we  modify  the  question  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  agree  with  this  new  equation,  this  second  problem,  which 

will  bear  a  nuffked  resemblance  to  the  first,  will  no  longer  be  absurd,  and, 

with  the  exception  of  the  sign,  will  have  the  same  solution. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  following  problem : 

A  father,  aged  42  years,  has  a  son  aged  12 ;  in  how  many  years  toill  the  age 
of  the  son  be  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  father  ? 

Let  x=  the  number  of  years  required. 

42-l-z 
Then  J    =124-3;; 

Thus  the  problem  is  absurd.  But  if  we  substitute  — x  for  -|-x,  the  equa- 
tion becomes 

42— X 

—. — =12— X 
4 

and  the  conditions  corresponding  to  this  equation  change  the  problem  to  the 
following : 

A  father,  aged  42  years,  has  a  son  aged  12 ;  how  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  age  of  the  son  teas  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  father  ?* 

Here  x=2. 


*  Ab  a  problem  ia  tnuvilated  into  algebraic  langiiage  by  meani  of  an  eqaation,  so  an 
equation  may  be  tranalated  badi  into  a  problem,  provided  the  general  nature  of  the  problem 
be  known. 
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Take  another  example. 

What  number  of  doUars  is  that,  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fifth  parts  of  which* 
diminished  by  7,  is  equal  to  the  original  number  ? 

X      X 

Here  -+-— 7=r. 

Whence  x=— 15. 

The  problem  is  absurd ;  but,  substituting  — x  for  -f-^* 

X      X 

------7=-.x; 


or 


X      X 


which  gives 

r=rl5; 

and  the  problem  should  read,  What  number  of  dollars  is  that,  the  third  and  fifUi 
parts  of  which,  when  increased  hy  7,  give  the  original  number  1 

153.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  negative  results  in  the  solution 
of  problems,  then,  we  may,  from  what  b  seen  above,  establish  the  following 
general  principle : 

When  we  find  a  negative  vcduefor  the  unknown  quantity  in  problems  of  the 
first  degree,  it  points  out  an  absurdity  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem  prO' 
posed ;  provided  the  equation  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  problem,  and 
of  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  conditions. 

The  value  so  obtained,  neglecting  its  sign,  may  be  considered  as  the  answer 
to  a  problem  which  differs  from  the  one  proposed  in  this  only,  that  certain  quan- 
tities which  were  additive  in  the  first  have  become  subtractive  in  the  second,  and 
reciprocally, 

154.  The  equation  (2)  presents  still  two  varieties.    If  a=e,  we  have 

d^b 

in  this  case  the  original  equation  becomes 

ax-{'b^ax-\-d, 

whence  b:=zd ;  if,  therefore,  b  be  not  equal  to  d,  the  problem  would  seem  ab- 
surd.* 

</-— 2p  m 

But  the  expression  — q— «  or,  in  general,^, where m may  be  any  quantity, 

AM. 

represents  a  number  infinitely  great    For,  if  we  take  a  fraction  — ,  the  small- 

n 

m 
er  we  make  n,  the  greater  will  the  number  represented  by  —  become;  thus, 

111, 
for  n=2»  Jqq»  r™»  the  results  are  2, 100,  1000  times  m.    The  limit  is  tn- 

m 
fiafdty,  which  corresponds  to  n=0.    Or,  we  may  say,  to  prove  -^  infinite,  that 

*  The  ahrardity  if  removed  by  oonsiderijog  that  finite  qaantitiei  have  no  effect  when 
added  to  izufinite  ones ;  that,  in  oompazifon  with  infinitiefl,  finite  qnantitiei  are  all  equal  to 
cna  another,  and  aH  equal  to  xero. 
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a  finite  quantity  evidentJy  contains  an  infinite  nmnber  of  zeros.  The  symbol 
for  the  value  of  x  in  this  case  is 

m 
By  clearing  the  expression  -r-=:aD  of  fractions,  we  have  m=OX®»  from 

m 
which  it  appears  that  the  product  of  zero  by  infinity  is  finite.     So,  also,  *-=sO, 

or  the  quotient  of  a  finite  quantity  by  infinity,  is  zero. 

155.  If,  in  equation  (2),  a=:c,  and  &=<£,  we  have 

0 

in  this  case  the  original  equation  becomes 

Here  the  two  members  of  the  equation  are  equal,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  a:,  which  is  altogether  arbiti'ary,  and  may  have  any  value  at  pleasure.  We 
perceive,  then,  that  a  problem  is  indeterminate,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  solutions^  when  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  appears 

under  the  form  -. 

0 
It  is,  however,  highly  important  to  observe,  that  the  expression  -z  does  not 

always  indicate  that  the  problem  is  indeterminate,  but  merely  the  existence  of 
a  factor  common  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which  factor  becomes  0  under 
a  particular  hypothesis. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  exhibited  under  the 

If,  in  this  formula,  we  make  (z=:&,  then  x=i-. 

*  ThiB  infimte  valae  of  ezpreMioDB  like  —  may  be  lometimeB  positive,  BometimeB  negE' 
tive,  and  BometimeB  indifferently  positive  or  negative. 

\^.  Let  there  be  the  formala  x=z- -.  in  which  m  and  n  are  two  invariable  numbera, 

which  we  attppoBe  poBitivo,  and  different  from  2en>,  while  s  can  hare  aQ  possible  values. 
Making  t=ii,  we  hare  x^-r.  But  as  the  denominator,  (» — «)3,  Ib  always  positive,  what- 
ever z  may  be,  the  infinity  here  shoold  be  regarded  as  designating  the  positive  infinity. 


2°.  By  analogous  reasoning,  we  see  that  if  we  have  the  formula  x=i- and  «=n,  we 

should  have  the  negative  infinity  z= — oo . 

3°.  Let  there  be  the  formula  *= .    The  hypothesis  a:=ii  gives  still  «=— ,  but  here 

the  infinity  will  have  an  ambiguous  sign.  Suppose,  at  first,  s<;n,  and  cause  z  to  increase, 
the  formula  will  give  increasing  values,  which  will  be  all  positive.  On  the  contrary,  taking 
ic^n,  then  diminishing  z  till  it  becomes  equal  to  n,  the  formula  gives  increasing  values, 
which  are  negative.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  z=n  ought  to  be  considered  as  causing  the 
formula  to  take  two  infimte  values,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  This  is  inTli- 
Gated  by  writing  «=-^a> .  The  «  is  here  the  transition  value  between -}-  and — .  Zero 
is  also  a  transition  value  between  4-  and  — .  Por,  let  rr=» — x :  if  z<n,  and  x  increase  till 
f^n,  the  value  of  «  in  changing  from  -{'to  —  passes  through  0.  Cinantities  in  changing 
sign  must  always  pass  through  0  or  oo .    They  may,  however,  pass  through  0  or  «  with* 

oat  changing  sigiv  as  in  «=(» — z)«,  and  ; r-. 
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But  we  must  remark,  that  a' — h^  may  be  put  under  the  form  (a—h) 

(a'-|-a5 -)-&*),  and  that  a* — h^  is  equivalent  to  (a — h)  (a-^-h);  hence  the 

above  value  of  x  will  be 

{a^h){a*+ah+h^) 

^—      (a—b)(a+b)      ' 
Now  if,  before  making  the  hypothesis  a =6,  we  suppress  the  common  fac- 
tor a — 6,  the  value  of  x  becomes 

a^+ah+b* 
^-      a+b     ' 
an  expression  which,  under  the  hypothesis  that  a =5,  is  reduced  to 

Take,  as  a  second  example,  the  expression 

a«— 68     (g-|-6)(a^6) 
*— (a-.6)t— (a_6)(a«.6)  5 

0 
making  a=:&,  the  value  of  x  becomes  x=z-,  in  consequence  of  the  existence 

of  the  common  factor  a — b;  but  if,  in  the  first  instance,  we  suppress  the  com- 
mon factor  a— 6,  the  value  of  x  becomes 

a+ft 

an  expression  which,  under  the  hypothesis  that  a^&,  is  reduced  to 

2a 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  symbol  ^  in  algebra  sometimes  indicates  the 

existence  of  a  factor  common  to  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  which  is  reduced  to 
that  form.  Hence,  before  we  can  pronounce  with  certiunty  upon  the  true 
value  of  such  a  fraction,  we  must  ascertain  whether  its  terms  involve  a  com- 
mon factor.  If  none  such  be  found  to  exist,  then  we  conclude  that  the  equa- 
tion in  question  is  really  indeterminate.  If  a  common  factor  be  found  to  exist, 
we  must  suppress  it,  and  then  make  anew  the  particular  hypothesis.  '  This 
will  now  give  us  the  true  value  of  the  fraction,  which  nnay  present  itself  under 

.  ^     ,-       ^         A  A  0 
one  of  the  three  forms  g,  -r-,  r. 

In  the  first  case,  the  equation  is  determinate ;  in  the  second,  it  is  impossible 

in  finite  numhers ;  in  the  third,  it  is  indeterminate. 

0 
There  are  other  forms  of  indetermination  besides  - ;  for,  whatever  be  the 

values  of  P  and  Q,  we  have 

P  1_Q 

P 
P 

The  first  of  these  equivalents  of  ^,  where  P  and  Q  both  equal  zero,  be- 

QD 

comes  0  X  <3D,  and  the  second  becomes  — ,  which  symbols  must,  therefore^  be 

0 
^Dsidered  as  having  the  same  meaning  with  -. 

M 
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DlSCUSSIOrt   OF  FORMULAS  FURNISHED  BT  THE  GENERAL  EQUATIONS    OF  THE 
FIRST    DEOREE,   WITH    TWO    OR   MORE   UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

When  the  common  denominator  of  the  general  values  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities reduces  to  zero,  it  is  not  readily  seen  how  the  given  equations  are  to  be 
verified.    We  shall  examine  here  the  paiticular  cases  of  this  kind  which  may 
occur. 
Resume  the  two  equations, 

ax+6y=fc  [1] 

a'x+b'yzszk"  [2] 

from  which  we  derive  the  formulas 

kh'^bk'         ak'-'ka' 

First  particular  Ca^e, — Suppose  the  denominators  to  be  zero  and  the  nu- 
merators not ;  then  we  have 

,       ,                   Jcb'-^bk'         dk'—ka' 
ab'—ba'^O,  xsz ,  y= . 

The  values  of  x  and  y  are  then  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 

two  given  equations,  they  must  surpass  every  assignable  magnitude. 

ab' 
From  the  equality  at' — 6a' =0,  we  derive  a'r=-Y-,  and,  consequently,  the 

equation  [2],  by  putting  in  it  this  value,  becomes 

ab' 

-^x+b'y=k\  .'.  b'{ax+by)=bk\ 

The  first  member  is  the  first  member  of  [1]  multiplied  by  b' ;  the  same  re- 
lation must  subsist  between  the  second  members,  in  order  that  the  value  of  x 
and  y  may  verify  at  the  same  time  equations  [1]  and  [2].  Hence  bk'z=kb\ 
or,  kb' — bk'z=0  ;  i.  «.,  the  numerator  of  x  would  be  equal  to  zero,  which  is 
contraiy  to  hypothesis.* 

In  this  way  the  impossibility  of  finding  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  at 
the  same  time  the  two  given  equations,  is  made  apparent ;  but  this  impossi- 
bility is  still  better  characterized  by  the  infinite  values,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  indicate  the  impossibility,  show  besides  that  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  too  great  to  be  assigned. 

If  we  suppose  ab' — ba'  to  be  at  first  a  very  small  quantity,  the  values  of  r 
and  y  will  be  veiy  great,  but  they  will  always  satisfy  the  equations  until  the 
instant  ab' — ba'  reduces  to  zero,  when,  if  we  can  not  effect  in  a  direct  manner 
the  verification  of  the  equations,  it  is  solely  because  x  and  y  then  surpass  aD 
assignable  magnitude. f 

Second  particular  Case, — Suppose  the  denominator  to  be  zero  at  the  same 
tame  as  one  of  the  numerators ;  for  example,  that  we  have 

ab'—ba'=zO,  kb'—bk'z^O. 

I  maintain  that  the  other  numerator  will  be  also  equal  to  zero;  for  the 
two  equalities  above  give 

*  The  note  to  art  154  ezplaixu  tfais  Buomaly.  The  finite  qaantitiei  kl/  and  bkf  are  equal 
when  compared  with  infinity. 

t  Conflidered  in  relation  to  the  question,  the  conditions  of  which  are  expressed  by  tlie 
problem,  infinite  valnes  may  be  sometimofli  a  tme  solution  of  the  question.  The  applica- 
tion  of  alj^ebra  to  geometry  furnishes  namerooB  examples  of  this  kind ;  among^  others  may 
be  cited  that  where  an  angle  is  unknown,  and  we  find  for  its  tangent  -mi  infinite  value.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  angle  most  be  right 
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ab'   ,       kb' 

and,  consequently,  the  other  numerator  becomes 

akb'     akb' 
ak' — A:a'=— r- r-=0. 

If  at  first  we  had  supposed  this  numerator  equa]  to  zero,  we  could  have 
proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  of  x  to  be  so  also. 
The  present  hypothesis  then  gives 

0         0 

Of  themselves  these  symbols  indicate  indeterminataon ;  I  shaO  prove,  by  going 
back  to  the  equations,  that  they  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  indeterminate. 

For  this  purpose,  substitute  in  equation  [2]  die  values  of  a'  and  it',  found 
above,  and  it  becomes 

ab'       ,         kb'       b'  ,         b\ 

Thus  we  see  that  it  can  be  fi»rmed  by  multiplying  the  two  members  of  equa- 
tion  [1]  by  -T-;  then  all  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  one  of  the  two  equations 

will  also  satisfy  the  other.  But  if  we  give  to  x  values  at  pleasure  in  equation  [1] , 
we  can,  by  resolving  it  afterward,  find  corresponding  values  of  y ;  and  as  these 
same  values  satisfy  the  second  equation,  we  conclude  that  the  proposed  equa- 
tions admit  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  indetermination  in  this  case  does  not 
permit  us  to  take  whatever  value  of  y,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  x,  we  please, 
because  the  above  explication  shows  that,  when  one  of  these  unknown  quan- 
tities is  assumed,  the  value  of  the  other  is  determined. 

The  case  before  us  comprehends  that  in  which  A:=0,  ^'=0,  ab' — &a'=0, 

0 
because  then  x  and  y  become  -.     If  we  return  to  the  equations  proposed,  they 

reduce  to  these, 

ax-\-by^O,  a'j:+6'y=0. 

They  give  respectively 

a  a' 

y=-jx,  y=—px. 

a     a' 
But  upon  the  hypothesis  of  ab' — 5a'=0,  we  derive  t=t;;  then  the  two 

values  of  y  are  equal,  whatever  be  that  of  ar,  and  there  is  veritable  indeter- 
mination. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  lliat,  if  we  take  the  relation  of  y  to  a:,  this  relation 
is  determinate,  because  we  have 

y        a        a^ 

€L       of 

If  the  condition  t=t7  had  not  existed,  the  two  values  of  y  above  could  not 

have  been  equals  except  we  suppose  r=0 ;  y  would  have  been  then  zero,  and 
the  relation  of  a:  and  y  no  longer  determinate,  but  indeterminate. 

A  similar  discussion  to  t^ie  above  might  be  given  to  a  system  of  three  or  more 
equations,  with  as  many  unknown  quantities.  It  would,  however,  be  more 
difficult  to  investigate  the  cases  of  impossibility  and  indetermination,  and  it  is 
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not  worth  while  to  delay  upon  them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  setting 
down  here  some  observations  intended  to  caution  the  student  against  certain 
hasty  conclusions  to  which  he  might  naturally  be  led. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities, 
that  X  and  y  become  infinite  and  indeterminate  simultaneously. 

The  first  error  which  might  be  committed  would  be  th^t  of  supposing  from 
analogy  that,  in  the  case  of  several  equations,  the  unknown  quantities  would 
all  become  infinite  or  indeterminate  together.  Suppose,  for  example,  there 
are  under  consideration  the  three  equations 

ax  -\-hy  +CZ  s=A:, 

a'x  +b'y  +c'2  =^, 

a"x+h"y+c"z=k'\ 

The  common  denominator  of  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  is 

R =a6'c" — ac'6" + ca'b" — 6a'c"+  he' a'' —cb'a'^ 
and  it  may  be  written  in  three  ways : 

R=a(6V'— c'6")  +0^(01''  — i(?")+a"(6c'— c6'), 
R= Z>(c'a" — a'c")  +  b'(ac"  -^ca") + 6"(c(z'  — cc'), 
R=c(a'6"— 5'a")+c'(6a"— a6")+c"(a6'— 6a'). 
Place 

fc'c"=c'5",  cb'^zszhc''. 
From  these  equations  we  deduce  5c'=c6',  and,  consequently,  R  becomes 
zero.  Then  the  numerator  of  x,  which  is  formed  from  R  by  changing  a,  a', 
a"  into  k,  k',  k",  becomes  zero  also.  But  as  the  numerator  of  y  is  formed  by 
placing  ky  k\  kf^  in  R  instead  of  6,  b\  b",  there  is  no  reason  why  this  numerator 
should  become  zero,  unless  we  make  some  new  hypothesis.     The  same  may 

be  said  of  that  of  z.    Thus  the  value  of  x  can  take  the  indeterminate  form  ^, 

where  the  values  oi'y  and  z  are  infinite. 

But  with  regard  to  this  indeterminate  form,  another  error  still  is  to  be 
avoided,  because  it  may  be  that  the  indetermination  is  only  apparent  (see 
Art.  155).  In  order  to  judge  better  of  it,  we  shall  have  regard  only  to  the 
single  relation 

c'b" 

Substituting  this  value  of  c"  in  the  general  value  of  x,  it  will  be  seen  that 
bd — cb'  becomes  a  common  factor  of  both  numerator  and  denominator.  But 
by  hypothesis  this  factor  is  zero ;  it  is  its  presence,  then,  which  produces  the 
appearance  of  indetermination.  Suppressing  it,  we  have  the  true  value  of  x, 
which  appears  no  longer  indeterminate,  unless  some  new  hypothesis  be  joined 
to  those  already  mad#.* 

*  An  important  observation  should  be  made  befinre  qaitting  the  subject  of  indetermi^ 
nation. 

When  the  two  terms  of  a  fraction  decrease  so  as  to  become  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity,  if  the  suppositions  which  cause  one  of  them  to  decrease  indefinitely  are  entirely 
independent  of  those  which  cause  the  other  to  do  so,  the  values  of  these  terms  may  be 
taken  as  near  zero  as  we  please,  and  such  that  their  relation,  which  is  the  value  of  the 

firaction,  maybe  equal  to  any  quantity  whatever ;  consequently,  the  symbol  -,  at  which  we 

arrive  when  the  two  terms  shall  have  attained  the  limit  of  &eir  decrease,  will  express 
complete  indetermination.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  two  terms  of  the  fi'action  are  con- 
nected together  in  such  a  way,  that  to  a  veiy  small  value  of  one  there  corresponds  always 
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156.  We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  the  foUowing  problem,  which 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  various  singularities  which  may  present 
themselves  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  eqtiation. 

PROBLEM. 

Two  couriers  set  off  at  the  same  time 

from  two  points,  A  and  B,  in  the  same    — -k-, '■ — x g g — 

straight  line,  and  travel  in  the  same  di- 
rection, A  C.     The  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  travels  m  miles  an  hour,  the 
courier  who  sets  out  from  B  travels  n  miles  an  hour ;  the  distance  from  A  to 
B  is  a  miles.    At  what  distance  from  the  points  A  and  B  will  the  couriers  be 
together  ? 

Let  C  be  the  point  where  they  are  together,  and  let  x  and  y  denote  the  dis- 
tances A  C  and  B  C,  expressed  in  miles. 

We  have  manifestly  for  the  first  equation 

x— y=ra (1) 

Since  m  and  n  denote  the  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  in  an  hour,  that 

is,  the  respective  velocities  of  the  two  couriers,  it  follows  that  the  time  re- 

X  y 
quired  to  traverse  the  two  spaces,  x  and  y,  must  be  designated  by  — ,  - ;  these 

two  periods,  moreover,  are  equal ;  heince  we  have  for  our  second  equation 

X     y 

-=- (2) 

The  yahies  of  x  and  y,  derived  from  equations  (1)  and  (2),  are 

am  an 

xss ,  yr= . 

P.  So  long  as  we  suppose  m>n,  or  m—n  positive,  the  problem  will  be 
solved  without  embarrassment.  For,  in  that  case,  we  suppose  the  courier  who 
starts  from  A  to  travel  faster  than  the  courier  who  starts  from  B ;  he  must, 
therefore,  overtake  him  eventually,  and  a  point  C  can  always  be  found  where 
they  will  be  together. 

2®.  Let  us  now  suppose  m<n,  or  m — n  negative,  the  values  of  x  and  y  are 
both  negative,  and  we  have 

am  an 

n — m  ^         n — m 

The  solution,  therefore,  in  this  case,  points  out  that  some  absurdity  must  exist 
in  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  m'^n^  we  suppose 
that  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  travels  slower  than  the  courier  who  sets 
out  from  B ;  hence  the  distance  between  them  augments  every  instant,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  the  couriers  can  ever  be  together  if  they  travel  in  the  di- 
rection A  C.  Let  us  now  substitute  — x  for  -|-x,  and  — y  for  -j-^t  iQ  equik- 
tions  (1)  and  (2) ;  when  modified  in  this  manner,  they  become 

^^^"^^^— ^■^^^■^^"■"'■■"^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^~  ^"^^^^  — ^^^^  ^-^^^M^»^^^— ^-^^^H^^-^— >^l^l^W^^^^— K^^^^^^-^^^^— ^^^^^^-v^^— ^^^^^^krt^— 1 

a  very  inuill  value  of  the  other ;  and  that,  when  they  converge  toward  sero,  their  relation 
oonveiges  toward  a  determinate  limit;  which  it  doei  not  attain  till  (he  moment  that  tho 

0 
two  temui  vaniah,  and  the  fraction  presents  itself  under  the  form  -.*    A  particalar  exam- 
ple of  this  lest  case  is  the  vanishing  of  a  oomnvm  factor  of  (he  nomerator  and  denominator. 

CO 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  symbol  — . 

GO  •> 

*  This  pitndpla  it  fUy  «ninpliflMi  in  tiM  dMhiMitW  cdfBolM 
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m     n 

equations  which,  when  resolved,  give 

am              an 
ar= ,  y= , 

in  which  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  positive. 

These  values  of  x  and  y  give  the  solution,  not  of  the  proposed  problem, 
which  is  absurd  under  the  supposition  that  m<Cn,  but  of  the  following,  which 
is  the  translation  of  the  changed  equations. 

Two  couriers  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  the  points  A  and  B,  and  travel 
in  the  direction  B  C,  &c.  (the  rest  as  before) ;  the  values  of  x  and  y  mark  the 
distances  A  C,  B  C\  of  the  point  C^  where  the  couriers  are  together,  from 
the  points  of  departure  A  and  B. 

From  this  problem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father  and  son  above,  may  be  de- 
duced the  following  rule,  when  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  to 
be  negative : 

Change  the  sign  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  first  equation,  or  the  one 
derived  immediately  from  the  problem;  this  changed  equation,  translated  into 
common  language,  unit  furnish  the  proT>lem  which  unit  give  a  positive  solution. 

If  the  problem  be  at  first  enunciated  in  a  general  manner,  then  negative 
values  of  the  unknoum  quantity  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  true  solution^ 
but  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  contrary  sense.  Thus,  if  positive  values  repre- 
sent distance  to  the  right,  negative  wHl  represent  distance  to  the  left ;  if  posi- 
tive express  distance  upward,  negative  distance  downward ;  if  the  former  in- 
dicate time  future,  the  latter  must  indicate  time  past ;  if  the  one  gain,  the  other 
loss ;  if  the  one  a  rate  of  increase,  the  other  a  rate  of  decrease,  Sfc.* 

3".  Let  us  next  suppose  mrsn ;  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  this  case  become 

am         an 


or 


r=rao,  yzs 


00 


» 


that  is  to  say,  x  and  y  each  represent  infinity.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  m^n, 
we  suppose  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  to  travel  exactly  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  B  ;  consequently,  the  original  distance,  a,  by 
which  they  are  separated  will  always  remain  the  same,  and  if  the  couriers 
tnxvel  forever,  they  can  never  be  together,  f 

*  ApplicatioDB  of  tfais  use  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  constantly  occur  in  trigo- 
nometry and  analytical  geometry. 

t  Since  fn=nt  equation  (2)  gives  :r=y,  and  equation  (1),  in  oonaeqaenee,  a=0.  To  on- 
derstand  tbis,  we  must  recur  to  the  principle  stated  in  (Art  154).  We  may  here  extend  a 
littile  the  statement  there  made.  All  zeros  are  equal  vrhen  compared  with  finite  quantities, 
bat  not  when  compared  with  one  another.  Thus,  2x  is  twice  as  great  as  x,  though  «  be  0 ; 
but  gj^-a — T-\-n — ff,  if  x=:0.  In  the  first  of  these  oases  one  zero,  2x,  is  compared  with 
another,  and  then  they  are  not  equal ;  in  the  second,  both  zeros,  2«  and  2,  are  compared 
with  the  finite  quantity,  a,  and  then  are  equal. 

Again,  x-^a:=ix-^l0€t=a:'\-0=x,  if  x=ao ;  but  10a  is  ten  times  as  great  as  a,  when  on- 
connected  with  infinity.  Finite  quantities  are,  therefore,  all  equal  to  one  another,  and  all 
equal  to  zero  when  compared  with  infinite  ones,  but  not  when  simply  compared  with  one 
another.    It  is  rare  that  algebra  can  be  empbyed  to  demonstrate  moral  or  religions  truth ; 
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4?.  Let  us  suppose  ms^n^  and  also  a=0 ;  the  values  of  or  aad  y  in  this  case 
become 

0         0 

that  is  to  say,  the  problem  is  indeterminate^  and  admits  of  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  as=0,  we  suppose  that  the  couriers  start 
from  the  same  point,  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  suppose  m=:n,  or  that  they 
travel  equally  &st,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  always  be  together,  and  conse- 
quently every  point  in  the  line  A  C  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

5°.  Finally,  if  we  suppose  a=sO,  and  m  not  =n,  the  values  of  x  and  y  in 
this  case  become 

x=0,  y=0. 

In  fact,  if  we  suppose  the  couriers  to  set  out  from  the  same  point,  and 
to  travel  with  diflferent  velocities,  it  is  manifest  that  the  point  of  departure  is 
the  only  pomt  in  which  they  can  be  together. 

ADDITIONAL   PROBLEMS. 

(1)  The  rent  of  an  estate  is  greater  than  it  was  last  year  by  6  per  cent,  of 
the  rent  of  that  year ;  this  year's  rent  is  1890.     What  was  last  year's  ? 

Ans.  1750. 

(2)  A  company  of  90  persons  consists  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  the 
men  are  4  in  number  more  than  the  women,  and  the  children  10  more  than 
the  men  and  women  together.    How  many  of  each  ? 

Ans.  22  men,  18  women,  and  50  children. 

(3)  From  the  first  of  two  mortars  in  a  battery  36  shells  are  thrown  before 
the  second  is  ready  for  firing.  Shells  are  then  thrown  from  both  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  from  the  first  to  7  of  the  second,  the  second  mortar  requiring  as 
much  powder  for  3  charges  as  the  first  does  for  4.  It  is  required  to  deter- 
mine after  how  many  discharges  of  the  second  mortar  the  quantity  of  powder 
consumed  by  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  first. 

Ans.  189  discharges  of  the  second  mortar. 

(4)  The  fore  wheels  of  a  carriage  are  5}  feet  and  the  hind  wheels  7}  feet 
in  cnrcumference  ;  the  difference  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels 
is  2000.    What  is  the  length  of  the  journey  ? 

Ans.  39900  feet,  or  7}}  miles. 

(5)  Three  brothers.  A,  B,  and  C,  buy  a  house  for  c£2000 ;  C  can  pay  the 
whole  price  if  B  give  him  half  his  money ;  B  can  pay  the  whole  price  if  A 
give  him  one  thud  of  his  money ;  A  can  pay  the  whole  price  if  C  give  him 
one  fourth  of  his  money.    How  much  has  each  ? 

Ans.  A  deie80,  B  e£1440,  C  dei280. 

(6)  The  passengers  of  a  ship  were  |  Germans,  J  French,  ^  English,  i 

but  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Uie  Bpecial  and  immediate  saperintendence  of  Provi- 
dence in  Uie  affairs  of  men,  that  it  implies  an  incredible  degree  of  condescension  in  an  in- 
finite being,  finds  in  the  principle  above  stated  a  satisfactory  refutation.  As  compared 
w'litk  infinity,  the  smallest  pcvtion  of  matter  is  eqnal  to  the  greatest,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
more  an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  God  to  charge  himself  with  the  care  of  an  in- 
dividnal  than  of  a  nation— with  the  revolutions  of  a  satellite  than  with  the  movements  of 
a  system. 
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Dutch,  and  tlie  residue,  amounting  to  31,  Americans.    How  many  were 

there  in  the  whole  ? 

Aos.  120. 

(7)  Suppose  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  1142  feet  in 
a  second  in  a  stiU  atmosphere,  and  that  a  wind  is  Mowing  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion a  delay  of  \  in  time.  In  how  many  seconds  wiU  the  sound  reach  a  dis- 
tance of  6000  feet  ? 

Ans.  6.304. 

(8)  Quicksilver  expands,  for  each  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 

lAir  ^^  ^^  volume.    According  to  this,  how  high  would  the  barometer  stand 

when  the  temperature  is  0°,  if,  when  the  temperature  is  21^,  it  stands  at  a 

height  of  27  inches  8|  lines  ? 

Ans.  27  in.  7-^^  Unes. 

(9)  What  degree  of  heat  in  a  centigrade  thermometer  would  be  required 

to  cause  the  barometer  to  rise  to  26  inches  8  lines,  if  0°  raised  it  to  26  inches 

4  lines? 

Ans.  70f  |. 

(10)  A  piece  of  silver,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  10]^,  weighs  84  oz. 

How  much  weight  will  it  lose  in  water  ? 

Ans.  8  oz. 

(11)  In  a  mass  of  zinc  and  copper,  weighing  100  pounds,  8  parts  are  of  the 
former  and  3  of  the  latter.  How  much  zinc  must  be  added,  that  the  propor- 
tions may  be  as  14 : 5  ? 

Ans.  3jf 

(12)  At  the  extremities  of  two  arms  of  a  balanced  lever,  whose  lengths  are 
16  and  21  feet,  two  weights  are  suspended,  which  together  amount  to  65| 
pounds.    How  much  is  suspended  at  each  arm  ? 

Ans.  37^lg  and  28/A- 

(13)  The  range  of  temperature  of  a  thermometer  during  the  year  was 
44^^.  The  ratio  of  the  degrees  at  which  it  stood  at  the  extreme  points 
above  and  below  zero  was  7 : 4.    What  were  the  points  ? 

Ans.  28^  above,  16^  below. 

(14)  In  4000  pounds  of  gunpowder  there  are  3240  less  of  sulphur  than  of 
charcoal  and  saltpetre,  2760  less  of  charcoal  than  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre. 
How  much  of  each  of  these  ? 

Ans.  Sulphur  380,  charcoal  620,  saltpetre  3000. 

(15)  It  is  required  to  dhride  the  number  99  into  five  such  parts  that  the  first 
may  exceed  the  second  by  3,  be  less  than  the  third  by  10,  greater  than  the 
fourth  by  9,  and  less  than  the  fifth  by  16. 

Ans.  The  parts  are  17, 14,  27,  8,  and  33. 

(16)  A  and  B  began  trade  with  equal  stocks.  In  the  first  year  A  tripled 
his  stock,  and  had  o£27  to  spare ;  B  doubled  his,  and  had  <£153  to  spare. 
Now  the  amount  of  both  their  gains  was  five  times  the  stock  of  either.    What 

was  that  stock  ? 

Ans.  <3e90. 

(17)  What  two  numbers  are  as  2  to  3 ;  to  each  of  which,  if  4  be  added,  the 

sums  will  be  as  5  to  7  ? 

Ans.  16  and  24. 

(18)  Four  places  are  situated  in  the  order  of  the  letters  A  B,  ^  "^     "^^ 
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distance  from  A  to  D  is  34  miles.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  is  to  the  dis- 
tance from  CtoDas2isto3;  and  one  fourth  of  the  distance  from  A  to  B, 
added  to  half  the  distance  from  C  to  D,  is  three  times  the  distance  from  B  to 
C.    What  are  the  respective  distances  ? 

Ans.  AB=12,  BCs=4,  CD=rl8. 

(19)  A  field  of  wheat  and  oats,  which  contained  20  acres,  was  put  out  to  a 
laborer  to  reap  for  6  guineas  (of  2l5.  each),  the  wheat  at  7  shillings  an  acre 
and  the  oats  at  5  shillings.  The  laborer,  falling  ill,  reaped  only  the  wheat. 
How  much  money  ought  he  to  receive,  according  to  the  bargain  ? 

•Ans.  d£4  11«. 

(20)  A  general  having  lost  a  battJe,  found  that  he  had  only  half  his  army 
4-3600  men  left,  fit  for  action,  one  eighth  of  his  men  -|-600  being  wounded, 
and  the  rest,  which  were  one  fifth  of  the  whole  army,  either  slain,  taken  pris- 
oners, or  missing.     Of  how  many  men  did  his  army  consist  ? 

Ans.  24000. 

(21)  A  shepherd  in  time  of  war  was  plundered  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
took  I  of  his  flock  and  |  of  a  sheep ;  another  party  took  from  him  |  of  what 
he  had  left,- and  |  of  a  sheep  more ;  then  a  third  party  took  ^  of  what  now  re- 
mained, and  ^  a  sheep.  After  which  he  had  but^  sheep  left.  How  many 
had  he  at  first  ? 

Ans.  103. 

(22)  A  trader  maintained  himself  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  o850  a 
year,  and  in  each  of  those  years  augmented  his  stock  by  }  of  what  remained 
unexpended.  At  the  end  of  3  years  his  original  stock  was  doubled.  What 
was  that  stock  ? 

Ans.  740. 

(23)  There  is  a  certain  number  consisting  of  two  digits,  the  sum  of  these 
digits  is  5,  and  if  9  be  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  are  transposed.  What 
is  the  number  ? 

Ans.  23. 

(24)  A  coach  has  4  more  outside  than  inside  passengers.  Seven  outsides 
could  travel  at  2«.  less  expense  than  4  insides.  The  &re  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  o£9  ;  but  at  the  end  of  half  the  journey  the  coach  took  up  3  more 
outside  and  one  more  inside  passenger,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fare  of 
the  whole  became  increased  in  the  proportion  of  19  to  15.  Required  the 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  fare  of  each  kind. 

Ans.  5  inside,  9  outside ;  fares,  18  and  10  shillings. 

(25)  The  hands  of  a  clock  are  together  at  12 :  at  what  times  wiU  they  be 
together  during  the  next  12  hours  ? 

Ans.  5|^  minutes  past  1,  10|^  minutes  past  2,  and  so  on,  in  each  successive 
hour  5/^  later. 

(26)  A  person  sets  out  from  a  certain  place,  and  goes  at  the  rate  of  11  miles 
in  5  hours ;  and  8  hours  after  another  person  sets  out  from  the  same  place, 
and  goes  after  him  at  the  rate  of  l^  miles  in  3  hours.  How  far  must  the  lat- 
ter travel  to  overtake  the  former  ? 

Ans.  35}  miles. 

(27)  Jit  reservoir  which  is  full  of  water  may  be  emptied  at  two  cocks.  One 
is  opened,  and  |  of  the  water  runs  out ;  another  is  opened,  and  the  two  run- 
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niDg  together,  empty  the  vessel  in  j  of  ao  hour  more  thao  was  required  for 
the  first  cock  alone  to  empty  the  fourth  part.  If  the  two  cocks  had  been 
opened  at  the  commencement,  the  reservoir  would  have  been  emptied  in  |  of 
an  hour  sooner.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  the  first  cock,  running  alone, 
to  empty  the  reservoiir  ? 

Ans.  4  hours. 

INDETERMINATE  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  FIBST  DEGREE. 

157.  If  there  be  proposed  for  solution  one  equation  of  the  first  degree,  con- 
taining two  unknown  quantities,  any  value  at  pleasure  may  be  given  to  one  of 
the  unknown  quantities,  and  the  equation  will  make  known  a  corresponding 
value  for  the  i  other ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  equation  admits  of  an 
infinite  number  of  solutions.  The  number  of  solutions  will,  however,  not  be 
BO  unlimited,  if  it  be  required  that  the  values  of  x  and  y  shall  be  whole  num- 
bers ;  and  still  less  so,  if  they  must  be  both  entire  and  positive. 

Let  there  be  the  equation 

ax+hy=c, 

a,  &,  c  being  any  whole  numbers  whatever,  eithw  positive  or  negative ;  and  as 
all  the  factors  common  to  these  three  numbers  could  be  suppressed,  suppose 
this  to  have  been  done. 

And  first,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  there  should  remain  now  a  common  foo- 
ter in  a  and  5,  the  equation  could  not  admit  of  a  solution  in  whole  numbers ; 
for  whatever  values  might  be  substituted  for  x  and  y,  the  first  member  would 
be  divisible  by  this  common  factor  of  a  and  5,  while  the  second  member  would 
not,  and  the  equality  would  therefore  be  impossible :  a  and  b  must  therefore 
be  supposed  prime  to  each  other. 

15B.  Take,  for  example,  the  equation 

24x+65y=243 (1) 

in  which  the  coefficients  24  and  65  are  prime  to  each  other. 
Resolving  it,  with  respect  to  Xj 

243— 65y  3— 17y 

In  order  that  x  and  y  may  both  be  whole  numbers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

3— 17y 
satisfy  the  given  equation,  it  is  necessaiy  that  — — —  should  be  a  whole 

number. 

Representing  this  by  ^,  we  have 

3— 17y 

and 

a:=10— 2y-|-i (3) 

The  solution  of  the  given  equation  in  whole  numbers  then  reduces  itself  to 
the  solution  of  the  equation  (2). 

We  resolved  the  given  equation  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity  which 
had  the  least  coefiEicipnt ;  doing  the  same  with  (2), 

3— 24e  3—7^ 

and  proceeding  as  before, 
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3— 7< 


17 


=i' (4) 


y=-.«+«' (6) 

The  solution  of  (2)  in  whole  numbers  depends  on  that  of  (4),  whicli,  re- 
solved with  respect  to  ^  gives 

3— 17^'  3— 3r 

7  '       7 

3— 3i' 

-7-=«" (6) 

«=— 2r+r (7) 

Continuing  in  the  same  way, 

^—3                          3 
3-=«'" (B) 

^=1— 2r— r' (9) 

Equation  (8)  gives 

<"=3r' (10) 

The  solutions  of  the  given  equation  in  whole  numbers  are  therefore  obtained 
by  giving  to  the  indeterminate  quantity  i'"  aU  possible  values  in  whole  num- 
bers, positive  or  negative ;  and  for  each  of  these  values  of  tf"y  the  equations 
(10),  (9),  (7),  (5),  and  (3),  determine  successively  the  values  of  the  indeier^ 
minate  quantities  V'^  t\  t,  and  of  the  unknown  quantities  y  and  x.  The  equa- 
tion is  therefore  resolved  in  the  manner  required. 

Formulas  may  be  obtained  which  give  immediately  the  values  of  x  and  y  in 
terms  of  i'".  For,  substituting  the  value  31'"  of  t"  in  (9),  we  find  ^=1—7^"' ; 
substituting  this  value  of  tf  and  that  of  t'  in  (7),  we  find  t=. — 24-17("' ;  sub- 
stituting this  last  value  and  that  of  V  in  equation  (5),  we  find  y=3— 24f ,  and 
from  (3),  a:=2-f  65r'. 

These  last  two  expressions  give  all  the  entire  solutions  of  the  proposed 
equations  by  attributing  successively  to  tf'^  all  possible  values  in  entire  num- 
bers, positive  or  negative. 

159.  The  same  process  with  the  general  form 

would  run  thus, 

c— aar 

y=-r w 

Dividing  a  by  6,  and  calling  q  the  quotient,  r  the  remainder, 

y= 1 =-gx+-^, 

make 

c — rx                  c — ht  ,  , 

—g-=t, .-.  '=-^ (2) 

Calling  q'  the  quotient  of  b  by  r,  and  r'  the  remainder. 


make 


X=-q't+      — , 


e—r't                  e—rf 
-—^t',.'.t=-^ (3) 
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And  calling  <('  the  quotient  of  r  by  r',  and  r"  the  remainder, 


make 


=^' (4) 


and  80  on.  The  process  is  now  evident,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  co- 
efficients r,  r',  r"^  which  enter  into  the  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  are  the  suc- 
cessive remainders  which  woald  be  obtained  in  operating  as  if  to  find  the  com- 
mon divisor  of  a  and  h.  We  must  at  length  arrive  at  a  remainder  1,  because 
a  and  h  are  supposed  prime  to  each  other. 

For  the  sake  of  being  more  definite,  let  r"  be  supposed  to  be  this  remainder, 
then  equation  (4)  gives 

f =— r'r+c (6) 

By  means  of  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  the  values  of  y,  x,  t,  and  V  may 
be  written  as  follows : 

x=— ^<  4-^ 

f=r— rT+c. 

This  series  of  equations  shows  that  any  entire  value  being  assumed  for  i'\ 
the  resulting  value  of  if  substituted  in  that  of  U  the  values  of  ^,  Mn  that  of  r,  and 
the  values  of  a;,  i  in  that  of  y,  the  proposed  equation  is  resolved  in  whole  numbers. 

160.  The  success  of  the  method  is  founded  on  the  progressive  diminution 
which  division  effects  upon  the  coefficients  of  the  indeterminates ;  there  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  constant  term,  found  in  the  successive  equations, 
should  not  also  be  divided.  In  this  way  the  calculation  will  involve  smaller 
numbers,  an  advantage  which  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

For  example,  take  the  equation 

3:r— 8^=43. 

As  the  multiplier  of  x  is  less  than  that  of  ^,  resolve  the  equation  with  refer- 
ence to  X, 

8y+43 

Dividing  8  by  3,  the  quotient  is  2,  and  the  remainder  2 ;  and  dividing  43  by 
3,  the  quotient  is  14,  remainder  1 ;  then 

x:=2y+14+-^=:2y-|-14+« 

2y-|-l=3i5 

3^—1  /—I 

«— 1=2^ 

^=2r-|-i, 

in  which  last  equality  V  may  receive  all  possible  entire  values.  By  means  of 
this  value  may  be  found 

y=«4.C=2f +1+^=3^+1 

ar=2y-|-14-|.^=2(3r+l)+14+2/'+l=8/'-|-17. 

Giving  to  ('  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3, . . .  we  find 
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y=  1,    4,    7,  10,... 
xi=17,  25,  33,  41,... 
tf  may  also  receive  the  negative  values 

"■"X,    ""•<*,    •■■■iJ,  ... 

161.  In  the  above  example,  the  values  of  y  and  x  form  two  arithmetical  pro- 
gressions, the  first  of  which  has  the  common  difference  3,  the  coefficient  of  x 
in  the  proposed  equation ;  and  the  second  the  common  difference  8,  the  co- 
efficient of  y  taken  with  the  contr%iy  sign.  .  This  proposition  may  be  seen  to 
be  general  by  effecting  the  successive  substitutions  in  the  general  solution, 
but  the  foOowing  demonstration  is  preferable. 

It  appears,  from  the  general  investigation  already  made,  that  the  equation 

aX'\-hy:=iC (1) 

admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  in  whole  numbers,  whatever  may  be 
the  signs  of  a  and  &,  provided  they  are  prime  to  each  other.  Suppose  one  of 
these  solutions  to  be 

x=A,  y:=B. 
These  values  must  satisfy  tiie  given  equation  (1),  thus, 

aA-|-&B:=c. 

Subtracting  this  equality  from  (1),  we  have 

a(x— A)+6(y— B)=0 
^      aik. — x) 

The  values  of  x  are  to  be  whole  numbers,  and  such  that  y  shaH  also  be  a 
whole  number.  Then  the  product  a(A — x)  must  be  divisible  by  h ;  but  a  is 
prime  with  b,  (A — x)  is,  therefore,  a  multiplier  of  h  (see  Art.  84,  Note),  hence 
we  may  write 

A— a:=6i  ; 
t  being  some'  whole  number.    From  whence 

xs=A — ht,  yssB-\-aL 

These  formulas  exhibit  the  law  of  the  values  to  be  obtained  for  x  and  y, 
when  there  are  given  to  <  all  entire  values  successively.  If  t  be  taken  equal 
to  0,  1,  2,  3,  ....  there  results 

a:=A,  A— &,  A— 26,  A— 36,  &c. 

y=B,  B+a,  B+2a,  B+3a,  &c. 

In  general,  when  t  increases  by  unity,  y  increases  by  a,  and  x  by  — 5. 
The  solutions  in  tohole  numhers^  then^  of  the  equation  ax-|-by=c,  are  the  cor* 
responding  terms  of  tux)  progressions  hy  differences.  In  the  progression  ic- 
longing  to  each  of  the  indetemUnates,  x  and  y,  the  common  difference  is  equal  to 
the  co^cient  of  the  other  indeterminate.  But  it  is  necessary  to  he  careful  to 
take  one  of  the  coefficients  with  the  same  sign  that  it  has  in  the  equation^  and 
the  other  trith  the  contrary  sign. 

It  is  immaterial  which  of  the  coefficients  is  taken  with  the  contrary  sign, 
because  in  the  formulas  which  express  x  and  y  the  signs  of  ht  and  — eU  may 
be  changed,  since  t  can  receive  all  possible  values,  positive  and  negative. 

162.  In  the  general  equation,  if  c^O,  so  that 

ax+hy=0, 
as  one  solution  is  evidentiy  x=0,  y^O,  the  general  formulas  become 

x^hty  y= — at. 
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163.  Again,  suppose  c  to  be  a  multiple  of  a  or  h.    Let  c=&<f,  then 

One  solution  is  eyidentlj  x=iO,  yz^d ;  hence  tibe  general  values  are 

Xi=bt,  y=id — at 
Example,  5z — 7y=21. 

The  evident  solution  is  x=0,  y=: — 3,  and  the  general  values 

x=7«,  y=— 3+6<. 

164.  We  shall  point  out  two  simpliiicat^pns  which  may  sometimes  be  made 
in  the  calculations.    An  example  will  explain  them. 

80x— 17y=39. 
Resolving  it  with  respect  to  y, 

80x— 39 

If  80  be  divided  by  17,  80=:  17  X  4+ 12 ;  but  as  the  remainder,  12,  exceeds 
half  the  divisor,  17,  we  observe  that  we  may  write 

80=17X(4+1)+12— 17=17X6— 6; 
that  is,  augmenting  the  quotient  by  unity,  we  have  a  negative  remainder  less 
than  half  the  divisor,  which  causes  a  more  rapid  reduction  in  the  numbers. 
The  39,  divided  by  17,  leaves  a  remainder  4-6,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
change.    We  have  then 

(17  X  6— 5)x— 17  X  2—5  6x+6 

y-_ =03:— -2— ■ — • 

—  jy  —V*  17 

But  another  simplification  now  presents  itself,  from  the  &ct  that  5  is  a  factor 
of  5x4-6,  and  this  numerator  may  be  written  5(t4-1)'  In  order  to  render 
5(x4-l)  divisible  by  17,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  x4-lt  any  multiple  what- 
ever of  17.    Whence  the  auxiliary  equation 

x4-l=17^- 
.-.  x=17i— 1,  y=80«— 7. 

RESOLUTION    OF  THE  EqUATION  aX-^bys=C  IN  NUMBERS    BOTH   ENTIRE  AND 

POSITIVE. 

165.  We  begin  as  if  the  values  of  x  and  y  were  required- to  be  entire  only, 
and  thus  derive,  as  before,  expressions  of  the  form 

x=A— 6^  yz=:B+aL 

But  now,  instead  of  attributing  to  £  all  possible  values  in  whole  numbers,  we 
choose  only  those  which  will  render  x  and  y  positive.  Hence  there  result  for 
t  certain  limitations  which  are  always  easy  to  determine. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  case  where  a  and  b  have  the  same  sign  in  the 
equation 

ax^by^c (1) 

Suppose  a  and  b  positive ;  for  if  they  were  both  negative,  they  might  be 
rendered  positive  by  changing  all  the  signs  of  the  equation.  We  must  also 
suppose  c  to  be  positive,  otherwise  the  equation  would  be  impossible  in  posi- 
tive whole  numbers. 

Write  the  general  values  of  x  and  y  under  the  following  form : 

Then  we  perceive  that,  to  render  x  positive,  it  is  necessary,  and  is  sufficient, 

A  — B 

to  take  tK-Ti  and  likewise,  in  order  that  y  may  be  positive,  to  take  i> . 
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The  signs  ^  and  <^  clo  not  exclude  equality ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  first  limit 
were  a  number  n,  we  might  make  tssin.  The  corresponding  iralue  of  x  would 
be  ar=0. 

166.  Since  t  must  be  an  entird  number  between  two  limits,  it  foUows  that 
the  number  of  solutions  of  the  equation  is  also  limited. 

And  this  is  evident  from  the  equation  itself.;  for  a  and  b  being  positive,  if 
we  substitute  for  x  and  y  positive  numbers,  the  two  terms  aX'\-hy  will  be  al- 
ways positive ;  and  as  their  sum  has  to  remain  constantly  ^ual  to  c,  it  is  im- 
possible that  either  of  these  terms  should  increase  indefinitely. 

It  may  happen  that  there  is  no  whole  number  between  the  limits  assigned 
above  for  t ;  then  we  conclude  that  the  equation  is  impossible.  Such  a  case 
would  happen  if  the  limits  should  be  embraced  between  two  consecutive  whole 
numbers  like  these,  ^^4}  and  tK^A\\  or,  again,  if  they  were  contradictory, 
as,  for  example,  ^4^  and  ^<C3f. 

167.  In  the  second  place,  consider  the  case  in  which  a  and  h  are  of  contrary 
signs.     Suppose  the  equation  in  question  to  be 

ax — 6y=c (2) 

in  which  a  and  h  represent  two  positive  numbers.  Then  the  general  values 
of  X  and  y  are  of  the  form 

a:=A-f  i^  yr=B+a^ 
But  we  can  write  them 

And  we  perceive  at  once  that  to  have  x  and  y  positive,  we  must  have,  at  the 
same  time, 

<>-j- and  ^>-^; 

that  is  to  say,  we  may  attribute  to  ^  all  entire  values  above  the  greatest  of 
these  limits  without  excluding  equality,  if  this  limit  is  an  entire  number. 

By  this  we  perceive  that  the  equation  ax — by=c  admits  always  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions,  while  the  equation  ax-\-hyz=c  admits  of  but  a  limited 
number,  and  even  may  not  have  any. 

Let  US  apply  what  precedes  to  some  problems. 

168.  Problem  I. — A  company  of  men  and  women  expend  at  a  feast  1000 
francs.  The  men  pay  each  19  francs^  and  the  women  11  francs.  How  many 
men  and  how  many  wom^n  are  there  ? 

Let  X  represent  the  number  of  men  and  y  the  number  of  women.  We 
have  to  resolve  in  entire  numbers  the  equation 

19z-f  lly=1000 (3) 

In  making  the  calculation,  as  in  (160),  and  profiting  by  the  simplifications  in- 
dicated by  (Art.  164),  we  have  successively, 

1000— 19ar  3ar— 1 

y= =91-2x+-jj-=91-2r+« 

3ar— l=llt 

lK-l-1  1— < 

a:=-~i-=4t+-5-=4t+f 

1— «=3«' 
«=1— 3r. 
Arrived  at  this  point,  we  return  to  x  and  y,  and  they  become 
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y=91—2i:+«=91— 2(4— 110+(1— 30=84+19^. 
Thus,  the  general  formulas  which  express  x  and  y  in  terms  of  £'  are 

a:=4— lU',  y=84  +  19^. 

In  order  that  x  may  be  positive,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  we  have 
llt^ <Ci,  or  tf  <C-^ ;  and  in  order  that  y  should  be  also  positive,  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  we  have  19<'>  —84,  or  £'>  —4^.  Then  we  must  take  ^, 
one  of  the  series  of  values, 

f =0,  —1,  —2,  —3,  —4. 

To  these  values  correspond 

ar=4,  15,  26,  37,  48 
y=84,  66,  46,  27,     8. 

The  number  of  solutions  is  limited,  as  we  ought  to  expect,  since,  in  the 
equation  (3),  the  terms  containing  x  and  y  are  of  the  same  sign. 
There  are  five  solutions  in  all,  to  wit ; 

1st  solution,    4  men  and  84  women. 

2d    solution,  15  men  and  65  women. 

3d   solution,  26  men  and  46  women. 

4th  solution,  37  men  and  27  women. 

5th  solution,  48  men  and    8  women. 

Remark. — From  what  has  been  said  at  (161),  it  is  sufficient  to  procure  a 
single  solution  of  the  equation  j[3)  to  form  immediately  .the  general  values  of  a; 
and  y.  Thus,  after  having  found  above  ^=1  — St',  we  make  ^=0 ;  and  if  we 
calculate  the  corresponding  values  t=l,  x=4,  y==84,  it  is  evident  that  the 
values  2;=4,  ^=84,  ought  to  form  one  solution  of  the  equation ;  then  we  can 
place  immediately  x=i — llt\  y=z6i^l9t\ 

169.  P&oBLEM  II. —  With  two  measuring  rods  of  different  lengths^  the  one  5 
feet,  and  the  other  7,  it  is  required  to  make,  by  placing  them  the  one  after  the 
other,  a  length  of  23  feet 

This  problem  requires  the  solution  in  whole  numbers  of  the  equation 

6x+7y=23. 

We  derive  from  it  successively 

23— 7y  2+2y  *, 

*=— ^=5-y— ^=6-y-2< 

1+y  =5t 
y=5i— 1 
x=z6  — 7« 

In  order  that  y  may  be  positive,  we  must  make  t^| ;  and  that  x  may  be 
positive,  <<Cf.  As  no  whole  number  falls  between  ^  and  ^,  we  conclude  that 
the  problem  is  impossible. 

Remark. — The  equation  would  have  had  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  if 
negative  values  had  been  admitted.  For  example,  if  t=0,  we  have  r=6, 
y  =  —  1.  This  solution  indicates  that  by  placing  one  of  the  rods,  that  of  5  feet, 
6  times  in  succession,  and  placing  afterward  the  rod  of  7  feet,  so  as  to  cut  ofif 
its  length  from  the  end  of  the  distance  thus  obtained,  the  remainder  would  be 
the  required  length,  23  feet. 

170.  Problem  III. — A  person  purchased  some  hares  and  sheep.  Each 
hare  cost  him  8  shillings,  and  each  sheep  27.    He  found  that  he  had  paid  for 
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tJie  hares  97  shillinga  more  than  for  the  sheep.    How  'many  hares  did  he  puT' 

chaset  and  how  many  sheep  ? 

&r— 27y=97 

27y+97  3y+i 

x=       3       =3y+12+-^=3y+12+t 

3y+l=8^ 
8^—1  t+1 

i+l=3f 
«=3^— 1. 
By  making  {'=0,  we  have  £= — 1,  y=z  — 3,  x=s2.    And  the  general  values 
are 

x=27i'+2,  y=8^— 3. 
The  values  of  x  and  y  having  to  be  positive,  these  formulas  show  that  t^ 
.ought  also  to  be  positive,  and  large  enough  to  cause  8('  ^  3,  or  t  ^  J.    We  may 
then  give  to  ^  aU  the  values  £'z=l,  2,  3,  ice,,  to  infinity ;  and  we  form,  conse- 
quently, the  table, 

r=  1,    2,    3,     4,  &c. 

x=29,  56,  83,  110,  &c. 

y=z  5,  13,  21,    29,  dec. 

The  problem  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions ;  and  die  answer  is, 

that  there  are  29  hares  and  5  sheep,  or  56  hares  and  13  sheep,  or  83  hares 

and  21  sheep,  &c« 

171.  Problem  IV. — To  find  a  number  sttch  thaty  in  dividing  it  by  11,  there 
remains  3,  and  dividing  it  by  17,  there  remains  10. 
Let  the  number  be  represented  by.  N,  then 

N=lla:+3  and  N=17y+10 

.-.  11x4-3=17^+10 (6) 

Proceeding  as  before, 

17y+7  6y+7 

6y+7=ll« 

11^  —  7  t+1 

y=— g— =2«-l— ^=2«-l-f 

t+l=6tf 
^=6t'— 1. 
The  hypothesis  ('=0  gives  i=  — -1,  y  =  —  3,  x=z —4 ;  and  then  we  conclude 
immediately  that 

a:=17r— 4,  y=ll^— 3. 

We  can  not  take  V  negative,  nor  even  ^=0,  because  x  and  y  would  become 
negative ;  but  we  may  take  £'=1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  infinity. 

If  we  wish  formulas  in  which  we  can  give  to  the  indeterminate  all  entire 
positive  values  setting  out  from  zero,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  change  f  into 
1+0,  0  being  the  new  indeterminate.    Then  we  have 

a:=sl3+17^,  y=8+im 
By  means  of  these  values,  we  find 

N=llx+  3=11(13+17^)+  3=146+1875 
N=17y+10=17(  8+ll«)+10=146+1875. 

These  two  expressions  are  equal,  and  they  should  be,  since  equation  (6)  has 

N 
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been  formed  by  eqaating  the  valaes  of  N.  We  perceive  diat  there  is  an  in- 
finity of  numbers  which  fulfill  the  two  conditions  enunciated,  and  that  they  are 
all  represented  by  the  formula 

N=146+187«, 
in  which  0  is  an  indeterminate,  which  may  receive  all  positive  values  beginning 
with  zero. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  number  N  satisfies  the  enunciation ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  we  divide  it  by  11,  the  remainder  wiU  be  3,  and  if  by  17,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  10 ;  for  we  have 

N         ,  3        ,  N         ^  10 

~=170+13-|-~,  and  -.=116+8+-. 

172.  Problem  V. — To  find  a  number  stick  that,  dividing  U  hy  \1^  there 
remains  3 ;  dividing  by  17,  there  remains  10 ;  and  dividing  it  by  37,  there  re- 
mains  13. 

In  the  preceding  problem  we  have  found  the  numbers  which  fulfill  the 
first  two  conditions.  Putting  x  for  0,  which  we  may  do,  since  B  can  be  any 
positive  whole  number,  this  fi>rmula  becomes 

N=146+187i: (8) 

But  in  order  that  the  number  N  may  fulfill  the  third  condition,  we  must 

have  N=37y-|-13.     Then  we  have  the  equation 

37y+13=146+187a:. 

Then 

187x4-133         "  2a:-h22 

y= ^ =6x+3+--^=5a:+3+2i 

a:-|-ll=37« 
a:=37«— H. 
In  order  that  x  may  be  positive,  we  must  give  to  t  only  positive  values  above 
zero.    But  in  making  t:=l+0,  we  can  attribute  to  9  all  the  entire  positive 
values  beginning  by  zero.    By  this  change  x  becomes 

a:=26+37«. 
And  by  substituting  this  value  in  formula  (8),  we  obtun 

N=6008-f6919^. 

Such  is  the  general  formula  of  the  numbers  which  satisfy  the  three  condi- 
tions enunciated. 

173.  The  determination  of  the  limits  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  (165) 
the  values  of  the  final  indeterminate  t,  which  render  positive  expressions  of 
the  form  k+bt,  or,  in  other  terms,  which  are  such  as  to  make 

A+5<>0. 
Transposing  the  term  A, 

bt>  —A. 
If  b  is  positive,  dividing  by  6, 

t>^j. 

But  if  &  is  negative,  the  division  by  b  changes  the  signs  of  the  inequality, 
and  the  two  members  are  unequal  in  the  contrazy  sense ;  i.  e.. 

Suppose,  more  generally,  that  we  have  the  inequality 

at+b'>ct+d> 
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By  the  tiuospositioD  of  the  terms, 

(a — c)t>fl? — 6. 
Then,  according  bb  a — c  is  a  positive  or  negative  quantity,  we  derive 

^^» — '.^^^^^If — :• 
a — c  a — c 

This  process  is  called  resolution  of  inequalities.  The  whole  subject  of  in- 
equalities will  be  found  treated  in  a  subsequent  article. 

174.  Resolution  in  whole  numbers  of  several  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  when  the  number  of  equations  is  less  than  that 
of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Let  there  be  for  resolution  the  equations 

2x+ 14^—72=341 (1) 

10x4-  4y+92=473 (2) 

If  we  multii^y  ^®  ^^  equation  by  5,  and  afterward  subtract  the  second, 
we  shall  have 

66y— 442=1232. 
Or,  dividing  by  22, 

3y— 22=66 (3) 

But  the  entire  values  of  y  and  2,  which  suit  the  proposed  equations,  ought 
also  to  satisfy  this ;  consequently,  applying  to  it  the  method  already  known, 
we  have 

y=2^  z=3i— 28. 
If  we  had  but  equation  (3),  we  should  have  its  solutions  in  whole  numbers, 
by  giving  to  <  all  the  whole-number  values  possible.  But  this  equation  takes 
the  place  of  only  one  of  the  proposed,  so  that  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  values 
of  y  and  z  ^ould  be  such  that,  in  adding  to  them  certain  values  of  r,  which 
must  also  be  entire,  one  of  these  proposed  equations  shall  be  verified.  For 
this  reason  we  substitute  the  preceding  values  of  y  and  z  in  equation  (1),  and 
seek  for  the  entire  values  of  x  and  U  which  belong  to  the  resulting  equation. 
The  substitution  gives 

2a:+7«=146; 
and  from  this  we  obtain,  designating  by  V  any  whole  number  whatever, 

x=69+7«',  i=l— 2^. 
Then  place  the  value  ^=:1 — 2^'  in  those  of  y  and  2,  and  you  find  the  un- 
known quantities  a:,  y,  z  expressed  in  terms  of  i\  to  wit : 

a:=69+7i',  y=2— 4«',  2=— 25— 6^.    * 
These  formulas  make  known  all  the  entire  values  which  satisfy  the  equa- 
tions proposed. 

If  it  be  desired  besides  that  these  values  should  be  positive,  t  must  be  so 
chosen  that 

69+7r>0,  whence  f  >— 9$ ; 
2— 4^>0,  whence  f  <       \ ; 
— 26— 6<'>0,  whence  i'<— 4J. 
From  this  we  find  the  only  values  which  can  be  attributed  to  If  are  Vss.  —69 
— 6,  — 7,  — 8,  — 9.    By  substitutmg  these  numbers,  we  shall  have  five  solu- 
tions in  positive  whole  numbers : 

x=34,  27,  20,  13,  6 
y=22,  26,  30,  34,  38 
2=  6,  11,  17,  23,  29. 
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175.  The  precediog  example  shows  sufficiently  the  method  to  be  ptirsued 
in  resolving  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  positive  whole  numbers,  when  the 
number  of  equations  exceeds  that  of  the  unknown  quantities.  But,  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desured,  I  shall  indicate  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  case 
of  three  equations. 

Let  there  be,  then,  between  the  unknowns  x,  y,  z,  u  three  equations  of  the 
1st  degree,  which  I  will  name  collectively  the  equations  [A]. 

By  the  elimination  of  x  we  shall  find  between  y,  z,  and  u  two  equations  of 
the  1st  degree  :  I  shall  name  them  [B]. 

By  the  elimination  of  y  we  shall  deduce  from  these  lost  an  equation  of  the 
1st  degree  between  z  and  t<:  I  shall  name  it  [C]. 

From  the  equation  [C]  we  derive  z  and  u  expressed  in  function  of  an  aux- 
iliary indeterminate  t. 

These  values  being  substituted  in  one  of  the  equations  [B],  we  derive  from 
it  an  equation  between  y  and  U  ftod  from  this  the  values  of  y  and  i  in  function 
of  a  new  indeterminate  tf ;  consequently,  we  can  also  express  z  and  u  in  terms 
off'. 

Finally,  these  values  of  y,  z,  u  being  carried  into  one  of  the  equations  [A], 
there  will  result  an  equation  between  x  and  tf,  which  will  enable  us  to  find  x 
and  fj  and,  consequendy,  y,  z,  and  u,  in  function  of  a  new  indeterminate  f\ 
'  When  the  equation  is  to  be  resolved  in  whole  numbers  of  any  sign  what- 
ever, we  may  attribute  to  the  final  indeterminate  <"  all  possible  values  in 
whole  numbers.  But  when  the  solutions  are  to  be  restricted  to  such  as  are 
at  the  same  time  entire  and  positive,  there  will  exist  for  t'^  limitations  which  it 
win  be  always  easy  to  assign. 

176.  When  we  have  two  more  unknowns  than  equations,  or  several  more, 
the  indetermination  is  still  greater ;  but  the  condition  of  having  values  which 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  entire  and  positive,  may  limit  considerably  the  num- 
ber of  solutions.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  examples,  which  will  suf- 
fice to  show  how  the  method  explained  above  should  be  modified  in  such  cases. 

Given  to  resolve  in  positive  whole  nmnbers  the  equation 

10r4-9y-|-7z=68 (4) 

'  As  the  unknown  z  has  the  smallest  coefficient,  I  derive 

58~9y— IQr 
Z— .  ^  ; 

and,  effecting  the  division  as  far  as  possible, 

z=8-y-r+ 1 . 

The  numerator  2— 2y— 3a:  must  be  a  whole  number,  divisible  by  7 ;  there- 
fore I  place 

2— 2y— ar=7i ; 

2— 3a?— 7«     ,                   x+t 
•••  y= 2 =1— ar-3< f-  ; 

and,  x-\'t  being  obliged  to  be  a  whole  number  divisible  by  2, 1  place,  also, 

x+t=:2t'  ,',  x=—t+2t' ; 

and,  going  back  to  y  and  z,  we  express  these  unknowns  in  function  o£t  and  tf. 
We  have  thus  the  three  formulas 

a:=  — t-h2^,  y=l— 2«— 3r,  z=7+4<+f  ....  (6) 
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In  order  to  have  the  entire  and  positive  solations  of  the  proposed  equation 
(4),  we  must  give  to  t  and  tf  all  the  entire  values,  which  satisfy  simultaneously 
the  three  conditions. 

— «+2r>0,  1— 2i— 3^>0,  7+4«+.<'>0  ....  (6) 

From  hence  result  limitations  for  t  and  t\  which  will  be  discovered  by  em- 
ploying for  these  inequalities  operations  altogether  analogous  to  those  of  elimi- 
nation.  For  greater  neatness,  suppose  the  signs  ^  exclude  equality ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  none  of  the  three  unknowns,  ar,  y,  and  z,  can  be  zero. 

First,  if  we  multiply  the  1st  by  3  and  the  2d  by  2,  they  become 

adding,  tf  disappeaiSf  and  we  have 

2— 7<>0.-.<<f 
A  similar  elimination  between  the  second  inequality  and  the  third  gives 

22+10f>0.-.«>— 2J. 
We  see  that  the  indeterminate  t  is  embraced  between  the  limits  ^2^  and 
f ;  then  we  should  take  only 

<=— 2,  —1,0. 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  values  successively., 
P.  If  we  make  ^=:— 2  in  the  three  inequalities  (6),  they  become 

2+2^>0,  5— 3f  >0,  — 1+<'>0; 

.•.f>-l,r<l|,f>l. 
As  there  is  no  whole  number  between  1  and  If,  it  follows  that  the  value 

tzs — 2,  which  furnishes  these  limits  for  ^,  ought  to  be  rejected. 

2®.  If  we  make  t^— 1,  the  three  inequalities  (6)  become 

l+2f  >0,  3— 3f  >0,  3+«'>0  ; 

.•.«'>-i  «'<+!,«'> -3. 

Between  — }  and  -|-1  there  is  no  other  entire  number  except  0  ;  then  we 

can  take  t=2  — 1  and  ^=0. 

3^  If  we  make  <=0,  the  inequalities  become 

2tf>0,  1— 3r>0,  7+r>0  ; 

.•.r>0,  ^'<i,  «'>— 7. 

Between  0  and  }  there  is  no  whole  number ;  consequently,  the  value  £=0 

ought  also  to  be  rejected. 

The  Only  values  of  t  and  if  to  which  positive  values  in  whole  numbers  of  x, 

y,  and  z  correspond  are,  then,  ^=—1  and  ^^0.    By  substituting  them  in 

the  formulas  (5),  we  obtain 

x=l,  y=3,  z=3, 

and  this  solution  is  the  only  one  admissible. 

177.  For  a  second  example,  I  propose  the  two  equations 

6x+  7y+32+2u=100 
24x+12y+7z+3u=200. 
Eliminating  u,  we  have 

30:r4-3y-f5z=:100. 
As  in  this  equation  the  terms  30x  and  100  are  divisible  by  5;  it  will  be  best 
to  take  the  value  of  z :  this  is 

3y 

2=20— 62- — r- 
o 

From  which  we  see  that  y  ought  to  be  a  multiple  of  5 ;  consequently,  we  have 

•  y=6^ 

2=20— 6ar— 3«; 
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then,  by  substituting  these  Talnes  in  the  first  of  the  two  proposed  equaticms, 
it  becomes 

6a:+d5<+60— 18x— 9£+2v=100; . 
or,  rather, 

— 12r+26£-|-2tt=:40; 
.•.  u=20  4-6x— 13t. 
The  three  unknowns,  y,  z,  tt,  are  thus  found  expressed  in  functions  of  x, 
and  of  the  indeterminate  auxiliary  L 

In  order  to  resolve  the  two  proposed  equations  in  positiye  numbers,  it  is  evi- 
dently necessary  to  take  x  and  t  positive,  since  x^  is  one  of  the  primitive  un- 
knowns, and  since  y^bt.    But  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  also  the  inequalities 

20—60:— 3«>0,  20+6x— 13t>0. 

In  adding  them,  x  ^Usappears,  and  there  remains 

40— 16«>0.-.  «<2J; 
then  the  values  which  we  ought  to  give  to  t  are  ^=0, 1,  2. 
With  the  value  t=0  we  should  have 

y=0,  2=20— 6r,  m=204-6x; 
and  we  see  that  we  caa  make  x=0,  1,  2,  3.    From  whence  result  for  the 
proposed  equations 

Xzs   0  (xzsi   1  fxss:   2 

y=  0 

2=20 
u=20 

With  the  value  <=1  we  should  have 

y;=5,  2=17 — 6r,  tt=7+6r; 
and  the  only  admissible  values  of  x  are  x^O,  1,  2.    Thence  result  the  three 
solutions 


y=  0 

y=  0 

2=14 

2=    8 

tt=26 

^tt=32 

fxss  0 
y=  6 

2  =  17 

«=  7 


rar=  1 
y=  6 

2=11 

u=13 


(x=  2 
y=  6 
2=  5 
t<=19. 


Finally,  with  the  value  t=2  we  should  have 

y=10,  2=14— 6x,  u=— 6-f  6x. 

The  only  admissible  values  of  or  are  x=:l,  2;  and  from  thence  result  the 

two  further  solutions 

x=z  1  |'x=  2 

y=10  J  y=10 

2=  8  ] 2=  2 

u=  0  [t^=  6. 

In  an,  nine  solutions.    There  would  be  but  diree  if  those  were  excluded  in 
which  one  of  the  unknowns  is  zero. 


EXAMPLES. 

l"".  Two  countrymen  have  together  100  eggs.  The  one  says  to  the  other, 
If  I  count  my  eggs  by  eights,  there  is  a  surplus  of  7.  The  second  answers, 
If  I  count  mine  by  tens,  I  find  the  same  surplus  of  7.  How  many  eggs  had 
each? 

Ans.  Number  of  eggs  of  the  first,  =63  or  23;  of  the  second,  =37  or  77. 

2«.  To  find  three  whole  numbers  such  that,  if  we  multiply  the  first  by  3, 
the  second  by  5,  and  the  third  by  7,  the  sum  of  the  products  shall  be  560 ; 
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and  such,  moreoyer,  that  if  the  first  be  multiplied  by  9,  the  second  by  25,  and 
ih»  third  by  49,  the  sum  of  the  products  shall  be  2920. 

Ads.  First  number,      =:15  or  50. 

Second  number,  =82  or  40. 

Third  number,    =15  or  30. 

3^.  A  person  purchased  100  animals  at  100  dollars ;  sheep  at  3^  dollars  a 
piece ;  cahrps  at  1|  doDars ;  and  pigs  at  J  a  dollar.  How  many  animals  had  he 
of  each  kind  ? 

Ans.  Sheep,  5,  10, 15. 
CalTes,  42,  24,  6. 
Pigs,     53,  66,  79. 

4^  In  a  foundry  two  kinds  of  cannon  are  cast ;  each  cannon  of  the  first  sort 
weighs  1600  lbs.,  and  each  of  the  second  2500  lbs. ;  and  yet  for  the  second 
there  are  used  100  lbs.  of  metal  less  than  for  the  first.  How  many  cannons 
are  there  of  each  kind  ? 

Ans.  Of  the  first,      11,  36...;  of  the  second,  7,  23.... 
Or,  of  the  fii-st,  ll+25t ;  of  the  second,  7-f  16^ 

5°.  A  farmer  purchased  100  head  of  cattle  for  4000  francs,  to  wit :  oxen  at 
400  francs  apiece,  cows  at  200,  calves  at  80,  and  sheep  at  20.  How  many  had 
he  of  each  ? 

Ans.  In  excluding  the  solutions  which  contain  a  zero  the  problem  admits  of 
the  ten  following : 

Oxen,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  4,  4. 
Cows,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  1,  2. 
Calves,  24,  21, 18,  15, 12,  9,  6,  3,  5,  2. 
Sheep,  74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84,  86,  88,  90,  92. 


QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

178.  Q^adratic  equations^  or  equations  of  the  second  degree^  are  divided 
into  two  classes. 

I.  Equations  which  involve  the  square  only  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
These  are  termed  incomplete  or  pure  quadratics.    Of  this  description  are  the 

equations 

2*      5  7  059 

a3'=b,  3a«+12=160-a-;  3- 12+3**=24+2*'+-24- ' 

they  are  sometimes  called  quadratic  equations  of  two  termst  because,  by  trans- 
position and  reduction,  they  can  always  be  exhibited  under  the  general  form 

Thus  the  third  of  the  equations  given  above, 

a*      5         ^      7  259 

---+3^=-+2a-+— , 

when  cleared  of  fractions,  becomes 

8a*— 10+72a*=7+48a*+259, 
or,  transposing  and  reducing, 

32a*=276, 
which  18  of  the  form 
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n.  Eqaations  which  involve  both  the  square  and  the  simple  power  of  the 

unknown  quantity.    These  are  termed  adjected  or  complete  quadratics.    Of 

this  descriptiou  are  the  equations 

6a:«     X     3  2ar  273 

a3^+hxz=c;  a!»-10x=7;  —-.-+-=8-3—2?+—; 

liiey  are  sometimes  called  quadratic  equations  of  Qiree  texms^  because,  by 
transposition  and  reduction,  they  can  always  be  exhibited  under  the  general 
form 

ox^+ixrsc. 

Thus,  the  third  of  the  equations  given  above, 

6x»     X     3_       2x     ^     273 
6  "■2+4"-®""3*"^+12» 
when  cleared  effractions,  becomes 

10x«— 6x+9=96— 8x— 12x»+273, 
or,  transposing  and  reducing, 

J2x»+2x=360, 
which  is  of  the  form 

ox'+bxszc. 

SOLUTION  OF  PURE  QUADRATICS  CONTAINING  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

179.  The  solution  of  the  equation 

ax»=5 

presents  no  difficulty.    Dividing  each  member  by  a,  it  becomes 

^=\ 

a 
whence 

If  -  be  a  particular  number,  either  integral  or  fractional,  we  can  extinct  its 

square  root,  either  exactly  or  approximately,  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic.    If 

h 

-  be  an  algebruc  expression,  we  must  apply  to  it  the  rules  established  for  the 

extraction  of  the  square  root  of  algebraic  quantities. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  since  the  square  both  of  +m  and  — m  is  +in', 

so,  in  like  manner,  both  (+-/-)    and  (  —   /-)    is  -| — .    Hence  the  above 

equation  is  susceptible  of  two  solutions,  or  has  two  roots ;  that  is,  there  are 
two  quantities  which,  when  substituted  for  x  in  the  original  equation,  will  ren- 
der the  two  meipbers  identical ;  these  are 


,=+^andr=_^,. 


for,  substitute  each  of  these  values  in  the  original  equation  ox* =5,  it  becomes 

^^  (+\/a)  ==^'  ^^  ^>^i=^'  "•  ®»  *=^» 
and 


a 


X  (— J^)  =^  or  ax-=6,  i.  e.,  &s=5. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  in  pure  quadratics  the  two  vahips  of  the  unknown 
quantity  are  equal  with  contrary  signs.* 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Find  the  values  of  r  which  satisfy  the  equation 

Transposing  and  reducing,  2^=16 

=  ±4; 
hence  the  two  values  of  x  are  4*4  ^Q^  — ^i  &n<i  either  of  these,  if  substituted 
for  X  in  the  original  equation,  will  render  the  two  members  identical. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

X*  6^_^  299 

3  ""^+12 -24""^+ 24' 
Clearing  effractions,  ex"— 724-10.x«=     7^242<>+299 
Transposing  and  reducing,  42a:'=:378 

.     378 
42 
s=     9 
.••  X  i^  zjz  3» 
and  tiie  twp  values  of  x  are  4-3  and  — 3. 

EXAMPLE  in. 
3x«=5 
5 
^=3 


=±^^ 


"■       3 
Since  15  is  not  a  perfect  square,  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  two  values 
of  X.    We  find  the  approximate  values  to  be 

x=1.290994,or  —1.290994. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

X 


-/r«4-x«— X 


=}7l. 


Clearing  effractions,  x  =m  '^r^^jfi-^mx, 

.«.  (m+l)x  =m-v/r«4x«. 

Squaring.  (m«4. 2m  4.  l)z«=:m«(r«4  x»), 

.-.  (2m+l)x«=mV» 

mr 
x=± 


V2m4.l' 


*  One  might  lappose  that  in  extracting  the  aqaare  root  of  both  members  of  such  an  cqaa- 
tion  aa  a^=5,  the  doable  aign  shoold  be  prefixed  to  x,  the  root  of  afi,  alao.  But  it  ia  to 
be  obaerved,  that  it  ia  the  value  of  4*  that  ia  required.  Besidea,  euppoae  we  were  to  write 
^^;pe=:^-\/b ;  combining  these  aigna  in  all  possible  ways,  there  resolt  the  four  equations, 

4»=4i/*.  4«=— -i/^  — *=«4l/^»  — «=— t/*. 
Ae  last  two  of  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  first  two  by  changmg  the  aigna  of  the  two 
members ;  die  equation  rJ::^r:=db'l/6  expreases  nothing  more,  therefore,  than  the  equation 
x:s:^-\/b.    We  might  alwaya  omit  4:*  fOBoe  it  ia  implied  before  v^  • 
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EXAHPLE  v. 


^n. 

KeDder  the  doDominator  rational  by  multiplying  both  tenns  of  the  fraction 
by  the  numerator,  the  equatioq  then  becomes 

(m+x+  V2mx+?)» 

_ =rft. 

Extracting  the  root, 


Transposing,  V2mr+a:«=±wi  y/n-^im+x). 

Squaring,  2mx+3!^z=:mh%  ^  2m  Vn(»»+^)+ (»i+^)*- 

Transposing  and  reducing, 

±2mi/n{m+x)=:m\l+n), 

m(l+n) 

m(l+n) 
'^  =  ±27^""'^ 

=  =t'^-      2Vn   ■• 

(6)  ll(a«— 4)=6(a«+2).  An8.ar=±3. 

x+7         X— 7  7  ^  A  ,  n 

(7)  -r-^-= -TT-;:; HI — •r;:?=0.  Ans.  r=±9. 

V'^  x"— 7x     a*+7x    a*— 73 


(8) 


— 1 — =-.  Ans.  x=db  y2mn — »*. 


^,^8-j:a-Vn«+3:«     p  Mp^qy^n^p+qy 


(9)   ^  — -^—=°.        Ans.  a:=±^/: 


Vw»— xa+ -/n«+x«      q  V  2(jp«+y«) 


(10)   ^^+y^""-^=0.  Ans.  x=±2  V;?^!:?. 

180.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  solve  all  equations  whatsoever,  of  any 
degree,  which  involve  only  one  power  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  that  is,  all 
equations  which  are  included  under  the  general  form 

or  equations  of  two  terms. 

For,  dividing  each  member  of  the  equation  by  a,  it  becomes 

b 
x"=-. 
a 

Extracting  the  n**  root  on  both  sides, 

If  n  be  an  even  number,  then  the  radical  must  be  affected  with  the  double 
sign  ±,  for,  in  that  case,  both  (+y-)"  and  (— y-)"  "^^  equally  pro- 
duce -. 
a 
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EXAMPLE  XI. 

6x«— 57=2a:«+135 
3a:«=192 

Here  -|-2  and  — 2  are  two  of  the  roots  of  the  above  equation. 

EXAMPLE  XII. 


Or, 

Sqaaring, 

Extracting  the  cube  root, 


Vp+x     Vp+x     y/x 

p        *"      X  q  ^ 

, px  ^/x 

(p^x)y/p-\rX=—j-, 

(p+x)^^x^A 

(p+xf^7?.^^. 

P+x^x^jl, 

P 


.'.  Xzsi- 


!/^— 1 


EXAMPLE  XIII. 


9  » 


Ans.  X 


=0 


EXAMPLE  XIT. 


64yJ-.48y^+  12y«— 1 =64. 
Extracting  the  cube  root,  we  have 

EXAMPLE  XY. 

a»— ^=117 

X  — y  =     3 

Cubing  the  latter  equation, 

a?-at«y+3a:y»-3/»=  27, 

but  «« ^y*=117. 

.*.  by  subtraction, 
and 


(1) 
(2) 


dividing  by  (2),  we  have 

Now  from  (2) 

and 

•*•  by  addition, 

and 

but  (2) 

By  addition, 

and  by  subtraction 


3a*y— 3a:y«        =  90, 

xy(x--y)         =  30; 

.'.  xy        ^  10. 

a*— 2a:y+y»=    9, 

^xy        =  40. 

a:*+2xy+^=  49, 
ar-fy  =±7, 

X — y  =     3. 


2x  =  10,  or  —  4, 

.'.  ar  =:  6,  or  —  2, 

2y  =  4,  or  —10, 

.%  y  =s  2,  or  —  5. 
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(16 
>{17 

(18 

(19 

(20 
(21 

(22 

(23 
(24 

(25 

(26 
(27 

(28 
(29 
(30 

(31 

(32 

(33 

(34 
(35 
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4i8— 2=2a«+26. 
a:»:(18— a:)«::25:16. 

X       14— X 
14 — X       X 
75(x— 7)     48(j:— 4) 

X— 4    "*    x— 7 
a*— a:y=40,  ry— y»=15. 
(x— y)r=91,  (x— y)»=49. 

(x-y)?=24.  (x-y)|=6, 
x^=48,  xy»=36. 


Ajis.  x=±  'v/14. 
Ads.  x=  ±  10. 

Ads.  x=:8. 

Ads.  x=19. 

Ads.  x=it8,  y=±3. 

Ads.  x=±13,  y=±6. 

Ads.  x=24,  or  —8, 

y=12,  or  4. 

Ads.  x=4,  y=z3. 


lxy=  Va:»+y»+ar+y,  a*+3^=(x+y)»-Jxy». 


x»+2^_  yx«+y«x 


:4. 


xy  •  "'       xy 

x«+y«=a,  x«-3r=2'. 
x«— 6x*+10x»— 10x»+6x— 1=32. 

f8_2<*— 1=26. 

Vx-  Vy=3,  Va:+  Vy=7. 

X*— y*=369,  x«— y«=9. 

•       ,  16 

x'-3^=56,  x-y=—' 

x8y+y«=116,  xyi+y=14. 
Vx+  Vy=6,  x+y=72. 


Ads.  x^6,  y=8. 
Ads.  x=2,  y=2. 


Ads.  x^3. 

Ads.  <=±  V6' 

Ads.  x=625,  y=16. 

Ads.  xs=it6,  y=±4. 

Ads.'  x=4  or  — 2,  y=2  or  —4. 

Ads.  x=6  or  2  -/}»  y=4  or  10. 
Ads.  x=64  or  8,  y:=8  or  64. 


xj+yl=20,  xl+yT=6.      Ads.  x=  ±8  or  ±  \/8,  y=32  or  1024. 
x*+2x»y«+y*=1296— 4xy(x»+xy+y«),  x— y=4. 

Ads.  x=5  or  — 1,  y=l  or  — 5. 

181.  We  have  seoD  that  aa  equatioD  of  the  form  ax^=&  has  two  roots,  or 
that  there  are  two  quaotitios  which,  wheD  substituted  for  x  ia  the  origiDal 
equatioD,  wiS  reader  the  two  members  ideatical.  Id  like  maoDer,  we  shaO 
fiDd  that  every  equatioa  which  iavolves  x  id  the  third  power  has  three  roots ; 
aD  equatioD  which  coDtaiDS  x*  has  four  roots  ;  aDd  it  is  a  gODeral  propositioD 
Id  the  theory  of  equatioDS  that  an  equation  has  as  many  roots  as  it  has  di' 
mensions* 

182.  The  above  method  of  solviog  the  equatiou  cu^^b  will  give  us  ooly 
one  of  the  n  roots  of  the  equatiou  if  n  be  au  odd  Dumber,  aud  ttoo  roots  if  n  be 
aD  eveo  Dumber.  Such  a  solutioo  must,  therefore,  be  coDsidered  imperfect, 
aud  we  must  have  recourse  to  differoDt  processes  to  obtaiD  the  reamiaiDg 
roots.    This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  we  most  postpoue  for  the  preseDt. 

SOLUTION  OF  COMPLETE  QUADRATICS,  CONTAINING  ONE  UNKNOWN  qUANTlTT. 

183.  Id  order  to  solve  the  geDeral  equatioa 

a3fi-{-bx=Cf 
let  us  begiu  by  dividiog  both  members  by  a,  the  coefficieDt  of  afi ;  the  equa- 
tioa thea  becomes 

6       c 
•  a      a 
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or, 

patting,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 

h         c 
a    ^  a     ^ 
This  form  of  the  qoadraldc  equation  may  be  produced  by  multiplying  to- 
gether two  simple  eq[uations.     Suppose 

X — a=0,  X — h  =0; 
.%  (x — a){x — &)=0, 
which  is  satisfied  by  making  or^a,  or  x=&. 

Multiplying  the  two  factors  (x — a)  and  (x — 6),  tiie  equation  becomes 

a*— (a+6)x+a6=0 (1) 

Substituting  first  a,  and  then  5,  for  x,  this  may  be  written  either 

a»— (a4-6)a+a&=:Q. 

or 

fta— (a+5)6+a&=0, 

which  are  identical. 

Putting  in  equation  (1)  above  p,  in  place  of  —  (a-{-&),  and  —9  in  place  of 

a&,  it  assumes  the  form        » 

x*+2?x — 5=0. 

But 

,  — 49=        4a& 

By  subtraction,  jp<+4g=a«— 2a6+6«=(a— 6)«; 


By  addition  and  subtraction,    a=  —  li?+iVi^'+4? 

6=--ii>-iVy+4^. 
As  a  and  6  are  the  values  of  x,  and  differ  only  in  the  sign  of  the  radical  part, 
both  may  be  written  together  thus : 

Hence  the  following  rule  for  resolving  a  complete  or  adfected  quadratic 
equation. 

Reduce  the  given  equation  to  the  form  x'+P^ — q=0  by  clearing  offrac^ 
tions,  transposing  all  ijie  terms  to  the  first  member y  and  dividing  throughout  by 
the  coefficient  of  the  square  of  the  unknovm  quantity.  The  equation  being  thus 
prepared^  the  value  of  the  unknovm  quantity  will  be  equal  to  ^  the  coefficient  of 
its  first  power  with  the  sign  changed,  ±5  ^«  square  root  of  the  square  of  this 
coefficient  —4  times  the  knoum  terms  of  the  equation. 

The  expression  x= — ipJ:iiVp^+^q  may,  by  passing  the  |  under  the 
radical,  be  written  x= — Jp±  V(ijp)*^+?»  which,  translated  into  a  rule,  is 
often  the  more  convenient  form. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  x«— yx+2=0. 
By  the  rule, 

11  .  ,    //11\»  11  .  ,    /l2i  11  .  ,    /49     11  .  7 

*=T=tWU)  -4X2=6"  ±Wir- Q==T±W  9-=-6  =^6' 

,       2 
.•.  x=3  or  -, 

according  as  we  use  the  upper  or  lower  sign. 
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(2)  3ar— x'*  =2  \  changing  aU  the  signs, 
z3— 3x=— 2,  ora:»— 3x+2=0. 

By  the  rule, 

3  

a:=2±W9— 2X4=2  or  1. 

Either  of  these  values  of  x  will  satisfy  the  given  equation.    First  atabeti- 

tuting  2,  we  have 

3X2—4=2; 

and  substituting  1,  we  have 

3x1—1=2. 

(3)  a:«+6ar=16. 

By  the  form,  

X=-lpzt:V(ip)'+g 
a:=— 3±  \/9+16=2  or  —8. 

(4)  a:«— 10x=— 21 

ar=5±  V25— 21 
ar=7  or  3. 

(5)  acx^+ftcx— a<ix— 6i=0. 
Dividing  by  ac, 

••.  by  the  rule, 


/b     d\  [Th     5\«     4J3 

••.  x=— ,  or  — — . 
c  a 

(6)  a«+6x=27.  Ans.  x=3,  or  —9. 

(7)  a«— 7X+3J  =0  Ans.  x=6j,  or  J. 

lOX  A                            O                         Cl 

(8)  x«+-y=19.  Ans.  x=3,  or  —6 J. 

(9)  i=5+^-  ^°^-  ^=^^»  ^^  ^' 

(10)  x8— 6x+8=i80.  Ans.  x=12,  or  —6. 

(11)  i»— 10x+17=l.  Ans.  x=8,  or  2. 

(12)  x«—x— 40=170.  Ans.  x=15,  or  —14. 

(13)  3a«— 9x— 4=80  Ans.  x=7,  or  —4. 

(14)  7x«—21x+ 13=293.  Ans.  x=8,  or  —5. 

X®     4x  ^7 

(15)  -+--19=15}.  Ans.  x=9,  or  — g-. 

2x*             X  9 

(16)  — +3i=2+e.  Am.  x=3,  or  -j 

7x— 8 

(17)  X+4+ =13.  Ang.  x=4,  or  —2. 

36 — u  ,             ..«            « 

(18)  4tt— =46.  Ans.tt=12,  or  — f. 

5«.o     9— 3p  .             «        ^ 

(19)  16 r-= ^+3p.  Ans.  p=6,  or  f. 


2  P 

16—2^ 

2t/'— 5 


1&4-3     16— 2V'        ,  A        ,      c        ^^ 

(20) '^+icr-r=5}-  .     .  Ans.  ♦^S.  or  jj. 
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D+7  94-4a 

(21)  14+4  0— -^^=3  0+— ^2 — •  ^^^'  D  =9,  or  28. 

^     ^  7A«     2A      llA+18  A        *      « 

'(^)  n-T=— 33    •  ^°*-  ^=^' ""'  -?• 

<4-22      4      9<— 6  A         ^     «        ,• 

(23)   -^^^-i— — ;^=-^.  Ans.  <=2,  or  Jf . 

0        04-1     13 

(26)  ;+2^6=-.        .  Ads.  t,=10,  or  -J. 

.     .     48  165  A  .,        * 

(27)  -7-^=— 7-77:— 5.  Ans.  t;=5f,  or  6. 
^     '  17+3     r+10 

(28)  a:«— 8x=14.  Ans.  x=9.4772+,  or  — 1.4772+. 

(29)  3^+x=7.  Ans.  a:=1.3699+,  or  — 1.7032+. 

(30)  6x— 30=:3a«.  Ans.  ar=l±3'/^- 

(31)  (i—  Vl42.334)(x+  V  142.334) =27.22i.  

Ans.  x=13.61±  V  327.666. 

(32)  23 :  (140+ar)=(240+x) :  1041.  Ans.  «=— 27.4  or  —352.6. 

V54 

(33)  (x+6) :  (3x+12)==(3x— 12) :  (x— 6).  Ans.  x=  ±-^. 

(34)  2l2«— 1617z+20748=0.  Ans.  2=60.72,  or  16.27. 

(35)  3.5^«— 11.75^— 41.25=0.  Ans.  g=5.4,  or  —2.11, 

•l±  VIOO8 

(36)  (3r+l)(4x— 2)=(13x+7)(5x— 3).  Ans.  x= ^ . 

(^''^  J4^0~3S=5=^-  ^'^-  ^=^^'  ^^  -^^- 

v;4-4     7—w     4u7+7 

(38)  -y 1^— g=— ^— 1.  Ans.  tt7=21,  or  6. 

15— o     12—30  23p+60 

(39)  -4^— 4^=7p ^.  Ans. ji=3,  or  f fj. 

x4-ll     94-4x 

(40)  -^ 1-  T,    =7.  Ans.  x=3,  or  —J. 

2o+9     4o— 3  3flr— 16 

2x— 1      8— x«     X  .  ^  „ 

(42)  -T— r=5r— o+o-  ^^-  ^=2,  or  -y. 


3  6  11  A  «  on 

(43)  ■= ■k4—Ti-;:-=T''  Ans.  x=3,  or  f  f 


3— X  ■'2X— 2'^2* 
3         6_ 1_ 

6x— x«+?+2x"'5x 

4x8+ 7x     6x— x«     4x«  4              o            .7 

(*^)  -l9    +-3+F=T-  ^'  ^=^'  ^'  -**• 

(45)  — TT — ^=x«+x+8.  ^                         Ans.  x=4,  or  — V- 

ac  .             «±  V<^— 4ac 

(46)  «-j;p=(a+i)««.  Ani^  ^=     2(a+6)     ' 

(47)  (l+ax):(l— ir)=s(l+Jx):(l— oar).  Am.  a-=±  Vo*— 6'' 
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(48)  2(6— c)yV2+a'=(6— c)«+ay«. 


-/2(6— c)±  Va»+(2— a)(6— c)« 
Ans.  v= ". 

^  a 

184.  If  &=a  in  the  general  form  (x — (z)(x— &)=0,  it  assumes  the  partic- 
ular form  (a:— a)«=a«— 2aa:+a«=0. 

If  the  two  values  of  x  be  +a  and  — a,  the  form  (x — a)(x+a)=x" — a'=0. 

185.  Recollecting  that  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  called  the  root  of 
the  equation,  it  is  seen  that  every  equation  of  the  second  degree  has  two  roots, 
and,  by  the  general  form  (1),  a^ — (a-^b)x-{-abz=Oy  that  their  sum  is  eqaal  to 
the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  with  the  contrary  sign,  and  that  their  pi*od- 
uct  is  equal  to  the  absolute  term  or  known  quantity,  when  transposed  to  the 
first  member.  Thus,  in  Example  4,  above,  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  3  and 
— 9  is  — 6,  and  the  product  — 27.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  other  exam- 
ples. 

The  general  form  ax^-|-6x=c  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  particular 
forms  by  the  supposition  of  particular  values  for  the  coefficients.  Thus,  if 
&:=0,  it  assumes  the  form  of  pure  equations.    If  c=:0,  it  may  be  written 

x(ax+6)=0, 

which  we  perceive  may  be  verified  by  making  xs=0,  or  ax-{-&=:0  .*.x= . 

b 
The  roots  are,  therefore,  in  this  case,  0  and .    Whenever  an  equation  is 

divisible  throughout  by  the  unknown  quantity,  one  of  its  roots  is  zero. 

When  we  kjsow  that  tiie  two  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  are 
real,  the  above  relations  make  known  at  once  the  nature  of  these  roots ;  for 
example,  admitting  that  those  of  the  equation  x^ — 2x — 7s=0  are  real,  we 
conclude  immediately  that  they  are  of  different  signs,  because  their  product 
is  equal  to  the  absolute  term  — 7,  and,  moreover,  that  the  greater  is  positive, 
because  their  sum  is  -^2,  the  coefficient  of  x  taken  with  the  contrary  sign. 

186.  Anotiier  mode  of  solution  may  be  derived  as  follows : 

If  we  can,  by  any  transformation,  render  the  first  member  of  the  equation 
af^'\'pxr=q  the  perfect  square  of  a  binomial,  a  simple  extraction  of  the  square 
root  will  reduce  the  equation  in  question  to  a  simple  equation. 

But  (x+^py  is  3fi+px+ip^. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  first  member  may  be  transformed  to  a  perfect 
square,  we  must  add  to  it  the  square  of  ^p ;  that  is,  the  square  of  half  the  co- 
efficient of  the  second  term,  or  simple  power  q/*x ;  it  thus  becomes 

p  p8 

which  is  the  square  of  x-|-~.    But  since  we  have  added  "^  to  the  left-hand 

member  of  the  equation,  in  order  that  the  equality  between  the  two  members 
may  not  be  destroyed  we  must  add  the  same  quantity  to  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber also ;  the  equation  tiius  transformed  will  be 
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or 


(*+9'=T+* 


ExtractiDg  the  root,  x+  -  =  ±  w  — + ^f. 


Transposing,  x=^-±^-j'+q 


-^^^ 


"  2 

the  same  form  for  the  valne  of  :zr  as  we  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

We  affix  the  sign  ±  to  ^—4.^,  because  the  square  both  of  4-*/—+^, 

and  also  of  — VT't'?*  ^  "^(t"^^)*  '^^  eyeiy  quadratic  equation  must, 

therefore,  have  two  roots. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  deduce  the  following  general 

RULE  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OT  A  COMPLETE  qUADRATIC  EQUATION. 

1.  Transpose  all  (he  known  quantities,  tnhen  necessary  j  to  one  side  of  the 
equation,  arrange  aU  the  terms  involving  the  unknown  quantity  on  the  other 
side,  and  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  ax'4-bx=c. 

2.  Divide  each  side  of  the  equation  by  the  co^cient  qfxK 

3.  Add  to  each  side  of  the  equation  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  the 
siny^  power  ofx. 

That  member  of  the  equation  which  involves  the  unknown  quantity  will 
thus  be  rendered  a  perfect  square,  and,  extracting  the  root  on  both  sides,  the 
equation  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  fint  degree,  which  may  be  solved  in 
the  usual  manner. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

122:— 210=206— 3a*+6. 
Transposing  and  reducing, 

3a*+12r=420. 
Dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  2*, 

3f+Ax=:140. 
Completing  the  square  by  adding  to  each  side  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term, 

3*+4x+iTsiU0+A, 
or 

(2:+2)>=144. 

Extracting  the  root,  x4-2=:  db  Vl44 

=  ±12 
.•.  a:=— 2±12. 
Hence 


J  x=— 2+12=10 
Ja:=— 2— 12=— 14. 


Either  of  these  two  numbers,  when  substituted  for  x  in  the  («iginal  equation, 
win  render  the  two  members  identical. 

« 

O 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

2a«+34=20a:+2. 

Transposing  and  reducing, 

2a*— 20x=:— 32. 

Dividing  by  2,  -     a*— 10x=— 16. 

Completing  the  sqaare, 

a<— 10x+26=:25— 16, 

or  (x-6)»=9. 

Extracting  the  root,  x— 5=  =t  V^» 

x=:5±3. 


Hence 


1 


Xs=5+3r=8 
xs=5— 3=2. 


EXAMPLE  III. 

3a«— 2a;r=:66. 

2       65 

Dividing  by  3,  ^^^^^'S' 

Completing  the  square, 

2  .  ny   66 ,  /ly 


or 


/       1\»     196 

v^-3/  ="r- 


Hence 

1+14     , 

1—14  1 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

z«+x— 2=0. 
Transposing,  a^-\-x       ^2. 


The  coefficient  of  x  in  this  case  is  1 ;  .*.  in  order  to  complete  the  square,  we 

/1\«       1 
must  add  to  each  side  y^  ,  or  -. 

/       1\«     9 
.*.  xasl,  and  x=  — 2. 
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c  ae 

Dividing  by  a+6,       ^"~S+6  '  ^"^(a+ft)*' 

Completaiig  the  square, 

c  ,        c*  flg      , ^ 

^-^+6  •  ^+4(^+6)"»-(a+fe)»"^4(a+6)«" 

or 

Eztractmg  the  root,  

c      _  .  Vg±igf 

c  j:  Vc'^+4ac 
•"•  ^=      2(a+h)     • 

The  two  Taluee  of  x  here  are  

c+^/^+^         c—  Vtf +4ac 
^=      2(a+6)     '""""     2(a+6) 

EXAMPLE  VIIK* 

Transpoaing,      (n»— mV— 26n»x=:  — n*(a«+ 6»). 
Dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  a;*, 

26n«ar  ,    fl*+^ 

•^     n* m*  ^ — ^ 

Completing  the  square,  «,  ,  ,  rax 

26n»x  .  /    l.n«    V     (Jr^V     n^^+i^ 

5- —  \  mHa^+h^)'-n*a^  [ 

Extracting  the  root, 

n*— m*         »• — »»■ 

The  two  values  of  a:  are 

(9)  a*+4x=21.  A^ns.  ar=3,  x=— 7. 

(10)  a*— 9a:+4is=0.  Ans.  a:=8J,  x=g. 

(11)  622a:— 15a:"=6384.  Ans.  x=22j,  x=18|. 

7+ V— 1039         7^"/— 1039 

(12)  8x»— 7x4-34=0.  Ans.x= j^ ,  ar—  j^  . 
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,     ,  .  — 1+V133  — 1— -/l33 

(13)  3a«+z=ll.  Ans.  x= ^ ,  x=s ^ . 

(14)  |— 4— a«4-2ar — ^=45—3a*+4x. 

Ans.  x=s7. 12 ,  xss  —5. 73 

6a«— 40     3x^10  .  23 

90       90         27  5 

,    .     ,        3a»*    6<i»+a6— Si*     6»a:       .  2a— 6  3a+2b 

(17)  ate»+— = ^ — .     Ana.  x=-^.  x= j^. 

(18)  ffur— 2iiia;vns=nz*— mn.        Ans.  a:=— 7 — ; — 7-,  x=— 7 7-. 

(19)  4fl»a«+4a»c»x+4aM*c— 9ai*a«+(ac«+6<^)»=0. 

AnS-  Xsss— r — ,   -  , — T-,  X;^' 


2a+3<^  Vc'  2a— 3(i  ^e 

/«^v  6a+10a6»^     /6y/a+b  .  (l+26«)c<i-/c\     .  c<i  /r-— — 
<^^>  9}Z^^l^-\rW^+       3-a«       )x+^V(a+%=0- 

(3— a«)Va+5         36»<r<£  >/c 
^"-  ^-    a6(l+2ft»)    '  *==      5a      * 

187.  The  above  rule  will  enable  ns  to  solve,  not  only  tpiadratic  equations, 
but  an  equations  which  can  be  rednced  to  the  form 

that  is,  all  equations  which  contcdn  only  two  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
and  in  which  one  of  tiiese  powers  is  double  of  the  other. 

For  if^  in  tiie  above  equation,  we  assume  ys:x",  then  r^ssa^,  and  it  be- 
comes 

Solving  this  according  to  tiie  rule, 


y= 2 . 


Putting  for  y  its  value, 


._-£±A^+4^ 
^= 2 • 


Extracting  the  nth  root  on  botii  sides, 

EXAMPLE  I. 
X«-*2&E"=:— 144. 

Assume  sfissy^  the  above  becomes 

^—25ys—144. 
Whence  ys=16,  y=9. 

But  since  x*^y  .*.  x=  db  Vy  1 

.'.  x=  dh  -/iB*  a:s=  ±  •/9. 
Thus  tiie  four  values  of  x  are  4*4*  *— ^9  +3,  —3. 
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EXAMPLE  li- 
ar*—7a«=8. 
Assume  s^ssy,  ^ — 7y=8. 

Whence  y=8,    y= — 1 

And  since  2^z=zy.^,x^:izVy^ 

Whence  the  four  roots  of  the  equation  are  JcV^  it  %^— If  the  last  two 
of  which  are  impoasible  roots.* 

EXAMPLE  III. 

Let  2«— 22>=48. 

Assume  0^2:^1  the  above  becomes 

y»-2y=48. 
Whence  y=8,  or  —6. 

But  since  a:'=y  •••  x:=  Vy- 

Hence  two  of  the  roots  of  the  above  equation  are  -|-  V8  and  —  \/6 ;  the 
remaining  four  roots  can  not  be  determined  by  this  process. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

Let  2ar— 7Var=99, 

or  Sx— 7x^=99. 

This  equation  manifestlj  belongs-  to  this  class,  for  the  exponent  of  x  in  the 
first  term  is  1,  and  in  the  second  term  half  as  great,  or  |. 

In  this  case  assume  '^xsszy^  the  equation  becomes 

2^— 7y=99. 

Whence  y=9,     y=— y. 

But  since  V^=y  •*•  ^=y^ 

.'.  ar=81,   X=:— r-. 

4 

To  account  for  the  two  values  of  x  in  this  equation,  it  must  be  observed  that 
one  belongs  to  4-  V^i  the  other  to  —  y/x. 
This  will  appear  clearly  in  the  following  example. 

EXAMPLE  ▼. 
OXs^-f*  '^CX  .   • (1) 

Solving  this  equation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  we  shall  find 

2ah+c+  ^/iabc+f^         2a6+c—  y/iahc+d* 
*—  2a»  '  ^""  2?  • 

If  we  substitute  these  two  values  of  ar  in  the  original  equation,  we  shall  find 
that  the  first  only  wiD  verify  it;  the  second  belongs  to  the  equation 

az=&--*  Vcf (2) 

These  two  equatioiis»  multiplied  together,  produce  the  complete  quadratic 
equation 

aV— (2a5+c)x4-5»=r0, 
whose  roots  are  the  two  values  of  x  given  above. 

The  explication  of  this  matter  is,  that  y/x  is  always  supposed  to  have  die 
double  sign  db*  and  therefore  the  general  form  expressed  by  equation  (1)  in- 
volves covertly  that  expressed  by  equation  (2).    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
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examples  of  llus  kmd«  to  try  the  answers  obtained,  by  substitating  them,  in 
order  to  see  which  belongs  to  the  given  form» 

188.  Many  other  equations  of  degrees  higher  than  the  second  may  be  solved 
1^  completing  the  square ;  although,  it  must  be  remarked,  we  can  seldom  ob- 
tain all  the  roots  in  this  manner.  The  transformations  to  which  we  subject 
equations  of  this  nature,  in  order  that  tlie  rule  may  become  applicable,  depend 
upon  various  algebraic  artifices,  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  ^ven.  The 
foUowing  eiamples  will  serve  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  course  he 
must  pursue ;  a  little  practice  will  soon  render  him  dextrous  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  devices. 

EXAMPLE  VI. 

Let  ^7+12+  VJ+12=6 

Assume  a;4'^^^=y«  ^®  equation  then  becomes 

which  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  previous  examples ;  completing 
the  squBPSy  we  shall  ha^e 

y^=2,  or  —3. 
Raising  both  sides  of  the  equation  to  the  power  of  4, 

y=16,  or  81 
.*.  x,  or  y— 12=r  4,  or  69. 

EXAMPLE  Til. 


Let  2i"+  V2a«-t-l=ll. 

Add  1  to  each  member  of  the  equation,  it  becomes 

2x«+I4-  -/2i«+l=12. 
Assume  2x'4'^=y»  ^®° 

y+y'=12. 
Completing  the  square,  and  solving,  we  find 


y',  or  V2a:"+1=3,  and  —4 
z*^4,  and  -^. 


Hence  ar=+2»  —2,  +V  y*  — VT* 


It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  in  general  unnecessary  to  substitute  y,  which 
has  been  done  in  the  above  examples  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  alone. 


EXAMPLE  Tin. 


(8\'                  8 
x-\ — f  -f-a;=42 . 

Transposing  (a:+|) +(^+3=42. 

^  8 

Considering  x+-  as  one  quantity,  and  completing  the  square, 

I       8\'     /    .  8\     1     169 
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=:6,  and  — 7. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

a*--6ar=— 8 
a<+7r=— 8. 

Solving  the  fint  in  the  usual  manner,  we  find 

a: =4,  and  2, 
and  by  the  second,  we  have 

—7+  ^/V7       ^  —7—  ■v/17 

xs= .  and ^      ■  . 

2         '  2         • 

which  are  the  four  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.    If  we  had  reduced  this 

equation  by  performing  the  operations  indicated,  instead  of  employing  the 

above  artifice,  it  would  have  become 

a:«+a:»— 26a*+8x+64=0, 

a  complete  equation  of  the  fourth  degree. 

The  roots  of  equations  of  the  fourth  degree,  reducible  to  the  second  as  abore* 

present  themselves  ordinarily  under  the  form  V^^  V^t  <uid  frequenttf  af- 
ford an  application  of  the  process  exhibited  at  (Art  104). 

(9)  a:«+4a«=12.  Ans.  a:=±  -/2,  or  ±  V^- 

(10)  a*— ar»— 613=0.  Ans.  x=3,  or  —  Vl9. 

(11)  a?«— 13x»+36=0.  Ans.  x=±2,  x=±3. 

(12)  (a«— 2)«=j(a«+12).  Ans.  x=±2,  a^=±2. 

(13)  (x«— l)(a«— 2)+(a«— 3)(x«— 4)s=ar*+5.      Ans.  x=±l,  x=±3. 

(14)  a«»— mx»=jj.  Ans.  x=  \  g  j". 

/,,v    '/4X+2     4— Vx  ^  ^ 

(16)  -^^^ — -i=r= ^.  Ans.  x=4.* 

4+  -/x  "/x 

-^/5x+6     a— .\/x 


(16)  V^^Hr^^^-V^,                   Ans.  .^(-^=1:  V4a»+4a'+&Y 
a+Va:          Va:  ^            2(0+ 1)             /* 

(17)  V?-.2\/x'— x=0.  Ans.x=4. 

(18)  \/?+ V?=6  Vx.  An8.x=2. 

(19)  |=22J+^.  Ans.  x=49. 
^-2 

(21)  x*+x*=756.  Ans.  x=243,  or  (— 28)i 

(22)  a«— x^=66.  Ans.  xs=4,  or  (—7)*. 


64 
*  In  tbis  and  some  of  the  fbUowing  ezamplea  another  value,  «=-r-i  ia  alao  found,  bvt  it 

win  not  aatiafy  the  equation,  and  ia,  therefore,  to  be  rejected.    [See  Ex.  5,  p.  814.] 


(23)  3r*+x^=3104. 

(24)  ax*+6x*=c. 


4        ti^M 

(26)  3ar»— —  =—592. 
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Ans 
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s 

3"/  • 


97\^ 

— — j 

\  2a  / 

3 

(74\T 
—  — ]  • 


(96)  a*— 2ax»=6. 

(»7)  lJ3+«V'^_4(!H/"i+*) 


2xS 


frj/a: — ^a?  3 — -/«        (5\/» — »)(3 — v^«) 


Ans.  x=(a±  y/a^+b)". 

Ans.  «=3. 


(«)-r= 


■Hit 


'V/aj-f-y'a — ^o;    "i/x — \^a — x    \/x 


(30)  a:+5='i/a:-|-5H-6. 


(31)  aj+16— 7v/«+16=10— Va;4-16. 
(38)  v/«+12-f'(y«-fl2=6. 
(33)  a;*— 2a;+6^a:^— 2a;-|-5=ll. 


(34)  a3H4»— fri/2j^+32;+9+3=:0. 

(35)  [(a^—2)«— »]«—(»— 3)8=88— (0^—8). 

(36)  (a:-f-6)«-f»«*(«-H)=138+a:*. 

(37)  »-l=2-f^. 

(38)  X4— 8xS4o^=13^ 


(39)  9«+i/l8a:>-f  3(teS=19a;B— 4. 
18-f8«* 


(40)  x=- 


X — 5 


a*     17*5 
(«)  ^+^-"*=8- 


(44)  a;4^(3de-H<^)dH-2*(^>=0- 

(45)  a^t-^+5^8aa— «Sa>H==22i^. 


(*«) 


a:+'j/i^ — e^    x 


a 


Am.  dr=:5,  or  3,  or 


8±^-l] 


R=4. 

Am.  dr=9. 

Ana.  x=A. 

Ans.  x=l,  cr  1-|-8^15. 

9 


Am.  «=3,  or 


8' 


Ans.  2=:6,  or  — 1,  or 


Ans.  x=4,  or  — 3,  or 


Am.  ar=r,  or  — -,  or  x^^ 
3  3 


Sj:3^— 3 
8 

Ans.  £=:4. 

Am.  x=i. 

8         • 

9±v/481 


Ans.x=9f  or 


50 
-3j-^'=7 


8       — 34-V/93 
=s,or— j,or — ~^^— . 

Ans.  x^^^  at  — 8^  or  — -. 


Am.  «=-J-aW- 


i±v/5 


Am.  «===±  Vftc+aS^Sav/Ac-f^. 

Ans.  g=i  ~*"'^ ,  and  «=3,  and  — -. 

4  8 


Ans. 


^(±•-7-3). 


NoTK^In  some  of  tiie  abore  examples  we  hare  giren  answers  which  win  not  satisfy 
the  equation  unless  tiie  doable  sign  be  understood  before  the  radicaL  Li  some  cases  this 
sign  is  understood,  in  others  not;  bat  whether  it  is  or  not  will  always  be  known  from  tho 
problem  from  whidi  the  equation  is  derived. 
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ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  aUADaATIC  BaUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO 

UNKNOWN  aUANTITIBS. 

189.  An  equation  containing  two  unknown  quantities  is  said  to  be  of  the 
second  degree  when  it  involves  terms  in  which  the  sitm  of  the  exponents  of  the 
unknown  quantities  is  equal  to  2,  hut  never  exceeds  2»    Thus, 

3a«-.4a:+y»— ary— 6y+6=0,  7zy--4x+y=0, 
are  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

It  follows  from  this  that  every  equation  of  the  second  degree  containing 
two  unknown  quantities  is  of  the  form 

where  a,  6,  c, represent  known  quantities,  either  numerical  or  alge- 
braical; t.  «.,  tiie  equation  contains  the  second  power  of  each  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  the  first  power  of  each,  and  the  product  of  the  two.  Not  that 
every  equation  of  the  second  degree  contains  all  tiiese,  but  when  any  one  of 
them  is  wanting  the  coefficient  of  that  terqi,  in  tiie  general  form,  is  said  to  be 
zero. 

Let  it  be  requnred  to  determine  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  the 
equations. 

ay»4-6a:y+ca:»4-<iy+ca:+/=0 (1)  > 

ay+6'a:y+c'a:«+<i'y+e'x+/'=0 (2)  $ 

Arranging  tiiese  two  equations  according  to  the  powers  of  y,  they  become 

ay*+(&ar+<i)y+(ca«+«x+/)=0 > 

a'y«+(6'ar+(i')y+(Ca*+e'ar+/')=0 $ 

Put  hx+dssh;  ca*+car4-/ ssA: 

Vx+d':=zW;  c'a«4-«'ar+/'=A/. 

.•.ay«+^y+A:=0 (3) 

«y+*'y+^=0 (4) 

Multiply  (3)  and  (4)  by  of  and  a  respectively,  and  also  by  k  and  k';  then 

aay4-a<%+a'A:=0 (6) 

aay+<^'y+«*'=o (6) 

a&'y»+W:'y+i5:A'=0 (7) 

a*kf+h'ky\-kk'z=:(S (8) 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (5),  and  also  (7)  from  (8),  we  have 

(a'A— aA')y4-a'A— aif =0 (9) 

(Va— a*:')y+VA— Wfc'srsO (10) 

Multiplying  (9)  by  h'k^hk,  and  (10)  by  afk^ak\  we  have 

{a'h^ak){h'k'-'hk')y-\'(a'k^akf)(Wk^hk)=^Q  .  .  (11) 

(a'ifc— aJfc')«y+(a'A:-.a^')(VA;— W:')=0  .  .  (12) 

.•.  (a'h-^ah')(h'k'-'h:kf)zsz(a'k^aky (13) 

Substituting  the  values  of  h,  V,  ^,  A:'  in  equation  (13),  we  have 

Hence,  by  multiplying  and  expanding,  the  final  equation  in  a:  is  of  the  fourth 
degree,  which  wiU,  in  general,  be  the  degree  of  the  equation  obtained  by 
eliminating  between  the  two  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  but  the  general 
form  includes  a  variety  of  equations,  according  to  the  values  of  the  coefficients 
a,  &,  c,  &c.;  when  d^  e,/,  i',  ef^f  are  each  =:0,  the  solution  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  quadratics,  the  resulting  equation  in  x  being 

{(a'h^ay)x^a'd--^ad'\  .  {{l/c^h&)X'^{c'4^cd')]s=t{a'c^ae')h:». 
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Although  lihe  principles  already  established  will  not  enaUe  ns  to  solre  equa- 
tions of  this  description  generally,  yet  there  are  many  particular  cases  in 
which  they  may  be  reduced  either  to  pure  or  adfected  quadratics,  and  the 
roots  determined  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


EXAMPIiB  I. 


Kequired  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  the  equations, 


i     xy=z 


f 


Squaring  (1),  3^+2xy+^^j!^ 

Multiply  (2)  by  4,  4xyss4^ 

Subtract  (4)  from  (3),  a«— 2a:y+y»=j?»— 4^, 
or  (g— y)8=j?»— .4J». 

Extract  the  root,  x— y=  ±  y/p^-^^^f 

But  by  (1),  x+yz=p.       

Add  (1)  to  (5), 
Subtract  (6)  from  (1), 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(*) 


(6) 


2a:=jp±  Vl^— 4^- 


^=p^  Vp^—^f' 
Hence  the  corresponding  Tables  of  z  and  y  will  be 


x^ 


P+  y/p'—^t 


a:=: 


i^-Vi^-45«) 


\  and  > 

j?^  Vj?»— 4^  J>+  -/j?*— 4^  I 

""       r~2  J  2^""  2  J 


II. 

'    5a:+y=a (1)  > 

Ja:«+y«=6» (2)  J 

Square  (1),  a«+23:y+y«=a». 

But  by  (2),  a*  +y'=^' 

Subtracting,  2a:y        s=:a«— 5*' (3) 

Subtract  (3)  from  (2),   a«— 2xy+^=2i»— (i», 
or                                             (x— y)«=s26»— a«> 
Extracting  the  root,                  a:— y=  ±  -/^A*— «*• 
But  by  (1),  j+ya=g, 

.*.  addmg  and  subtracting  2a:sa±  -JW—c^ 

Hence  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  will  be 

a+  V2y— a»^  g—  V2&«— flf' 

*""  2  L         ^""  2 

y= — 2 — J      y= — 2 — 

EXAMPLE  in. 

Jx+y=m (1)? 

i  x»+y'=n» (2)  $ 

Cube  (1),  a*+3a*y+3xy«+y»=TO». 

But  by  (2),        afl +f=nK 

Subtracting,  3x^+        3xy«=m»— n», 

or  3ry(x+y)=*'*' — **'• 
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Substitute  for  (x-|-y)  its  yalue  aerived  from  (1), 


TO'^n' 


^""    3m 


4a?y= 


Squaring  (1), 
t 
But  by  (3) 

Subtrftctiugy 

or 


3m 


a*+2a:y+y«=m«. 

4(m»— n») 
^        =      3m      • 


a«— 2a:y+y«=m«. 


4(m'— n») 


3m 


4n* — m* 


3m 


But  by  (1), 


g+y   =m 


'4n' — m* 


3m 


.%  2r=m±'v/- 
/ 


'4»' — m' 


3m 


f4n' — m* 


3m 


Hence  the  two  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  are 

m       / 


/4»» — Ui3 


m        / 

=  2""V 


'4n* — m' 
12m 


2^  V     12m_  I       J  2      V     12m 

""2""V     12m    J  2^-"2+V    12m 


12m 

EZAMPI.E  IV. 

2         2   3          1 
x*+x*y*-J-y=^ 

a:'+ar^y*+y»=6 

Square  (1),  3*+x*y^+f+2x^ ,  x^y^+2a:V+2y« .  x*y^r=a«. 
But  by  (2),  a:»+a:V+y»  :=:5. 

Subtracting, 
or 


(3) 


3  33  39  913 


But  by  (1), 
And  by  (3), 

Adding, 

or 


.•.  2a:'^y* .  a 
.•.    3^y^ 

3  3    3  1 

^y      — 2r' 


""   2a 


2  3    3 

x*+2a:'y^+y 


2a 


2a 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(<) 
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1  3    3  3 

Again,  from  (1),         a:'+x*y'^+y*=:a. 
And  from  (3),  3a!*y*         _3(<^^6) 


Subtracting,  ar*— 2a^yT^.yi_fl_?(^ 4 

lid 


or 


/J       J\«     36— a« 


But  by  (4),  **+y*      =='=\^ 


(5) 


—6 
2a 


.-.  adding  and  aubtraeting,        a:*      =  ^"V  ^2fl    =^  V    2a 


i  ,     /3a«— 6^    tefc—o^ 

3^    ==^V-^r-^V-ir- 


2 
Hence  the  correaponding  values  of  x  and  y  are 

C  di  V3fl«— 6+  '/36— a«  >  I  f  J:  V3?Il6—  V36— a»  >  I 

■        -  and  . 

^"t  Vis  >       .      ^""i  V8a  J 

The  foDowing  require  the  completion  of  the  square : 

EXAMPLE  y. 

C  ar+y+a:«+y«=a (1)  I 

i  a:-y+a*-.y»=6 (2)  $ 

Add  (1)  and  (2),  2a*+2x=za+h (3) 

Subtract  (2)  frt>m  (1),  2^+2y=a— 5 (4) 

Equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  conunon  adfected  quadratics ;  solving  these  in  the 
usual  manner,  we  find 

— l=t  Vl+2a+26l 

' — jzzil 

— 1±  Vl+2a— 2i> 

y= o 


EXAMPLE  TI. 

ix+y=   6 (1) 

li*+y*=272 (2) 

(1)  to  the  4th  power. 

x*+4a*y+ea«y»+4xy»+y*=1296. 

But  from  (2),  x| +y*=  272. 

Subtracting  42*y4-6zY+4a;y*        =1024, 

or  2a:y(22*+3xy+2y')=1024 (3) 

But  by  (1),  2a:y(2a*+4a:y+2y»)=144xy (4) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (4),  .    22^=1442^— 1024, 
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TnDBpomng  and  dividiiig  by  2, 

a*^— 72a:y  =—512. 

Completing  the  square,  2^9^72x^4- 1296=1296—512, 


»r 

(xy— 36)»=  784. 
.vxy— 36   =±\/784 
xy            =36=k28 

=64,  and  8: 

First,  let  us  suppose  xy 

=6. 

By  (1), 

a^+2a:y+y'=36. 

And 

4xy        =32. 

Subtracting, 

a«— 2xy+y*=  4 

.-.x— y  =±2, 

But 

x+y  =6. 

.-.  adding  and  subtracting, 

x=4> 

-S;:-! 

Secondly,  let  us  take  the  other  value  of  xy,  or  64. 

By  (1), 

• 

a«+2xy+y»=       36, 
4xy        =     256. 

Subtracting, 

a:«— 2xy+y»=— 220, 

.•.  X— y  =±  V— 220, 

But 

x+y  =6. 

.%  adding  and  subtracting. 

Xsr- 


6+ V— 220 


and 


6—  V  —220 1 


2 


y~ 


6— V— 220 


y= 


6+  -/  —220 


» 


/ 


Hence,  in  the  above  equations,  two  of  the  roots  of  x  and  y  are  posnble,  and 
two  impossible. 

(7)*  ex  +3y  =  118 (1)  > 

5x'^7y«=4333 <2)  S 

^°--y=?6h^y="SSi 

(8)    8x+23y  =  2x»+2y» (1)  > 

34y+  6a«— 5y«=13xy4-24 (2)  J 

—1811 


Ans. 


x=^3) 

•  y=2  S 


Xr=- 


133 


x= 


55:f  V^1114 
26 


34 


(»)  («-y)(a^-y')=a 


9J:3Vlll4 
26 

•(1) 
.(2) 


f 


^  ^^V^-a±y/a  y^ V26-aT Va 


s  Vsifr— o 


2V2&— a 


*  Th.  SiDowiig  .xtinplM^  tfaoogh  t  TihuUa  ezeniae,  are  likely  to  detain  dia  itadeBt 
kog,  and  may,  if  necenaiy,  be  omitted. 
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(84)  (««+i)y=»  y  +!««' 

(a«+l)y=*«y«— 744. 


(25)  «  +y  +y  *-{-y=W, 
•>-fy«=189. 

(96)  a«+y>-f^p— y=139, 

(*«4-y»)(*-y)=i»o- 

(97)-«*y*=9ya. 

8jr*_y4=:14. 
(98)  «i+y<=3«  (lee  note,  page  917), 

(99)  .+^=??:^V 
y-h«y=yM-*y-  • 


(30)  2*+y=96— 7v'9ar-f-y-|-4, 
fim+^/y    16    9a>— y/y 

^tx-"\/y    15    ai-f-v'y 


(31) B-j/flsa — 9«ys=9y — Itoy, 

5»=4-f.85ys. 
(39)  lto--y*=r6y***, 

^"'•"v'y 

(33)  V  5v'«-f.5v'y+ V'^IO— v/*» 
l/^^-V/y»=275. 


Aju.  x=%  or  16, 
y=2,  or  J.' 

Ani.  »=4,  or  ~, 

9 
y^l,  or  -. 


A              r        1       — 974:v^6045 
Ai».«=5,or-ar ^ , 


=6,  or  150,  or 


1682 


97=Pv'6045 

AjDf .  «=S,  or  4, 
y^4,  or  5. 


Aju.  *=11,  or  —1,  or  61-tv'— 3716, 
,  or —11,  or  61^-v/— P716. 

Ani.«=14|  ,  or  8, 

y=^*,  or  4. 

Ani.  «=4,  or  1. 

y=8. 

Am.  «=k4,  or  1, 


y=l,  or  — 9. 
Aju.  *=2,  or  — 10, 

s=],or95w 


Abs.  »=l. 
1 

y=itg' 

Am.  «:=4,  or  16, 
y=:256,  or  256|*. 

Ana.  «=9,  or  4. 
y=4,  or  9. 


PEOBLBMS  PRODUCma  PURE  EaUATIONS. 

(1)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  to  the  greater  as  10  to  7, 
and  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  less,  produces  270  ? 

Ans.  :t21  and  ±9 

(2)  There  are  two  numbers  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  5,  and  the  difference 
of  whose  squares  is  81.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  J:  12  and  ±15. 

(3)  A  detachment  from  an  army  was  marching  in  regular  column,  with  5 
men  more  in  depth  than  in  front ;  but  upon  the  enemy  coming  in  sight,  the 
front  was  increased  by  845  men,  and  by  this  movement  the  detachment  was 
drawn  up  in  five  lines.    Required  the  number  of  men  ? 

Ans.  4550. 

(4)  Two  workmen,  A  and  B,  were  engaged  to  work  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  at  different  rates.    At  the  end  of  the  time,  A,  who  had  been  idle  4  of 
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those  days,  had  75  shillings  to  receive ;  but  B,  who  had  been  idle  7  of  those 
days,  received  only  48  shillings.  Now,  had  B  been  idle  only  4  days  and  A  7, 
they  would  have  received  exactly  alike.  For  how  many  days  were  they  en- 
gaged, how  many  did  each  work,  and  what  had  each  per  day  ? 

Ans.  A  worked  15  and  B  12  days. 

A  received  5  and  B  4  shillings  per  day. 

(5)  A  vintner  draws  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  out  of  a  full  vessel  that  holds 
256  gallons,  and  then  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  draws  off  the  same  quantity 
of  liquid  as  before,  and  so  on  for  four  draughts,  when  there  were  only  81 
gallons  of  pure  wine  left.    How  much  wine  did  he  draw  each  time  ? 

Ans.  64,  48,  36,  and  27  gallons. 

PROBLEMS  WHICH  PRODUCE  ADFECTED  OR  COMPLETE  aUADRATIC 

EaUATIONS. 

PROBLEM  1. 

190.  To  find  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square,  augmented  by  three 

times  the  number,  is  equal  to  65. 

Let  X  be  the^  number  required,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  problem, 

2i«+3a:=65. 

3        /65      9"         3     23 
Solving  the  equation,  x= — 4 ± V"2 +T6~  "4  =*=T' 

Hence  x=5;  xz= — —^ 

The  first  of  these  two  values  satisfies  tlie  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  stated 
in  the  enunciation ;  for,  in  &ct, 

2(6)2+3x5=2x25+15 
=65. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  second  value,  let  us  observe,  that 
if  we  substitute  — z  for  +x  in  the  equation  22^+32:= 65,  the  coefficient  of  32: 
alone  will  change  its  sign,  for  ( — x)^=(+x)'=2^.  Hence  the  value  of  x  will 
tio  longer  be 

3  ,  23 

3     23 
but  will  become  x:s + 7  it  7-' 

13 
Hence  ^="2  »  *~  ^^' 

where  the  values  of  x  differ  from  those  already  found  in  sign  alone. 

13 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  negative  solution  — -^,  considered  with- 

out  reference  to  its  sign,  is  the  solution  of  the  following  problem : 

To  find  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square,  diminished  by  three  times  the 
number,  is  equal  to  65. 
In  fact,  we  have 


m- 


13__169     39 
=65. 


^^  2-"  2  " 


P 
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FROBLEU  2. 

A  tailor  bought  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  for  12  pounds.  If  he  had 
paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  less  of  the  same  cloth,  then  the  doth  would 
have  cost  4  shiUings  a  yard  more.    Required  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  yards  purchased.    * 

240 
Then  —  is  the  price  of  one  yard,  expressed  in  shillings. 

If  he  had  paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  less,  in  that  case  the  price  of  each 

,  .      240 
would  be  represented  by    . 

But  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  this  last  price  is  greater  than  the 
former  by  4  shillings ;  hence  the  equation  of  the  problem  will  be 


a:-3"  X  +^' 


240      240 
r_3""~x~ 
or  a:8— 3j:=180. 

3  ,     /9  3  .  27 

Whence  a:=-±^j+180=-±- 

.'.  x=15;  !=:— 12. 

The  value  of  7=15  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  for 

240  240 

_=16._=20, 

the  price  of  each  yard  in  the  first  case  being  16  shillings,  and  in  the  last  case 
20,  which  exceeds  the  former  by  4  shillings. 

With  regard  to  the  second  solution,  we  can  form  a  new  enunciation  to  which 
it  will  correspond.  Resuming  the  original  equation,  and  changing  x  into  — x, 
it  becomes 

240         240 


=— :+4t 


— x — 3     — I 
or 

240       240 


-4, 


a:+3        X 

an  equation  which  may  be  considered  as  the  algebraic  representation  of  the 
following  problem : 

A  tailor  bought  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  for  12  pounds.    If  he  had 
paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  more^  then  the  cloth  would  have  cost  4  shillings 
a  yard  less.    Required  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 
The  above  equation  when  reduced  becomes 

a«+3x=180, 
instead  oi 3^ — 3x^180,  as  in  the  former  case;  solving  the  above,  we  find 

x=12;  x=— 15. 

The  two  precedmg  problems  illustrate  the  principle  explained  with  regard 
to  problems  of  the  first  degree. 

PROBLEM  3. 

A  merchant  purchased  two  biUs ;  one  for  $8776,  payable  in  9  months,  the 
other  for  $7488,  payable  in  8  months.  For  the  first  he  paid  81200  more 
than  for  the  second.    Required  the  rate  of  interest  allowed. 
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Let  X  represent  the  interest  of  $100  for  1  month. 

Then  12r,  9j,  8j:  severally  represent  the  interest  of  $100  for  1  year,  9 
months,  8  months. 

And  100-f-9.r,  100-f-6x  represent  what  a  capital  of  $100  will  become  at 
the  end  of  9  and  of  8  months  respectively. 

Hence,  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  two  bills,  we  have  the 

foibwiiig  proportions : 

8776  X 100 
100+9x:100::8776:   ^^^_^^^ 

7488X100 

100+ 8r :  100 ::  7488 : -TTr——. 
'  IOO4-8X 

The  fourth  terms  of  the  above  proportions  express  the  sum  paid  by  the 

merchant  for  each  of  die  bills. 

Hence,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

877600        748800 

100+9x""l00+8r""  ^^^^' 

or,  dividing  each  member  by  400, 

2194  1872 

100+9a:""l00+8r^^' 

Clearing  effractions  and  reducing, 

216a:«+4396r=2200. 

Whence 


*""^  216  =^  V  216  "I"  \"2T6"/ 


9 


— 2198=b  V5306404 
216 


— 2198 zfc  -/ 6306404 

•••  ^^"■= 18 

—21 98  i  2303.5 


18 
.«.  12a:=5.86 ;  and  12x=— 250.08 

The  positive  solution,  12x=:5.86 ,  represents  the  required  rate  of  in- 
terest per  cent,  per  annum. 

With  regard  to  the  negative  solution,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  connected 
with  the  other  by  the  same  equation  of  the  second  degree.  If  we  resume 
the  original  equation,  and  substitute  — r  for  -|-f ,  we  shall  find  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  this  new  equation  with  an  enunciation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
proposed  problem. 

PROBLEM  4. 

A  man  purchased  a  horse,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  disadvantage  for  24 
pounds.  His  loss  per  cent,  by  this  bargain,  upon  the  original  price  of  the 
horse,  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  which  he  paid  for  the  horse. 
Required  the  original  price. 

Let  X  be  Hie  number  of  pounds  which  he  paid  for  the  hone. 

Then  x — 24  will  represent  his  loss ; 
But,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  his  loss  per  cent  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  units  in  x ; 
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X 

His  k)88  per  cent,  on  one  pound  is  — . 

.*.  his  loss  per  cent,  on  x  pounds  must  be  t-r7r«  or  x  times  as  great. 

This  gives  the  equation, 

a* 


100 


=x— 24 


x=50±  -v/lOOssSOdblO. 
Henee  x=60 ;  x=40. 

Both  these  solutions  equally  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  paid  60  pounds  for  the  horse;  since 

he  sold  it  for  24,  his  loss  was  36.    On  the  other  hand,  by  the  enunciation,  his 

*  .         60  60X60 

loss  was  60  per  cent,  on  the  origmal  price;  i.  «.,  -rr-T  of  60,  or  =36  ; 

thus  60  satisfies  the  conditions.' 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  suppose  that  he  paid  40  pounds ;  his  loss  in  this 
case  was  16.     On  the  other  hand,  his  loss  ought  to  be  40  per  cent,  on  the 

40     ^  40X40 

original  price ;  t.  «.,  rrr  of  40,  or      ^^    =16 ;  thus  40  also  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions. 

OEIfERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EQUATION  OF  THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

191.  The  general  form  of  the  equation,  the  coefilcients  being  considered  in- 
dependently of  their  signs,  is 

\  a*+jpz+^=0. 

I.,  II.  Let  9  be  positive  and  <  — , 

V       IP 
I.  If  J?  be  positive,  a:=  —  oivT — ^'  ^^^  ^^  values  are  negative.* 

P       f^ 
II.  If  p  be  negative,  x=+ 2  iv^i""*^'  ^°^  ^^  values  are  positive. 

III.,  IV.  Let  q  be  positive  and  >  — , 


and  both  values  are  imagi- 


r  P      fp^ 

III.  If  I?  be  positive,  a:= — K^\I~a — ^' 

P       fp^         I         nary.f 

IV.  If^  benegative,x=+-±y— — ^,  J 

*  In  this  and  all  the  fbDowing  values  off,  calling  the  term  ~  before  the  radical  the  ra- 


tional part,  and  w^it?  ^^  radical  part,  we  perceive  that,  when  q  is  positive,  the  radical 

part  is  greater  than  the  rationa],  since  ^^  alone  equals  ^,  the  rational  part ;  and  the  sign 

of  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  the  radical  part ;  but  when  q  is  negative,  the  radical 
part  is  less  than  the  rational,  and  the  sign  of  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  the  rational 
part 

t  In  this  case,  if  we  examine  the  general  equation,  we  shall  find  that  the  conditiaDS  are 
absurd ;  for,  transposing  q,  and  completing  the  square,  we  have 
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v.,  yi.  Let  q  be  negative  and  <C"^» 

V.  If  jp  be  positive,  ar=— ^±^—  +  5, 

P       ft^ 

VI.  Up  be  negative,  3:=  +  -^±-yJ^+q, 


I 


P" 


VIL,  VIII.  Let  g  be  negative  and  >^. 

VII.  Up  be  positive,  x=— ^±Wy +^, 

VIII.  Up  be  negative,  x^+^i-yj^+q. 
IX.,  X.  Let  9=-T-)  and  be  positive. 


and  one  value  is  positive, 
the  other  negative. 


IX.  Up  be  positive,  x=  — ^. 

4& 


X.    If  jp  be  negative,  ar=+^. 


.  and  the  two  values  are  equal. 


XI.,  XIL  Let  9=0, 


P  ,  ^ 


XI.  If  J?  be  positive,  arsr— =| i^,  one  value  =— p,  the  other  =0. 

XII.  If  J?  be  negative,  x=+=|±^,  one  value  =+jp,  the  other  =0. 

XIII.  Let  q  be  negative. 

{XIIL  j?=0,  x=±  V?t  the  two  values  are  equal  with  opposite  signs. 

XIV.  Let  47  be  positive, 

{XIV.jp=0,  a:=±  V — ?»  both  values  are  imaginary. 

XV.  Let^=0, 

{ XV.  j'ssO,  dien  x=0,  or  both  values  are  equal  to  0. 


**±/»-l-7=j— ^; 


P" 


bat  since  ^ — q  is,  by  hypothesis,  a  neg^ative  qaaatity,  we  may  rex>resent  it  by  — m,  where 
m  is  some  positive  qaaatity ;  then 


(»±f)'+«»=o; 


that  is,  the  sum  of  two  qnantities,  each  of  which  is  Msentially  positive,  is  equal  to  0,  a 
manifest  absurdity.    Solving  the  equation, 

and  die  symbol  -(/ — m,  which  denotes  absurdity,  serves  to  distinguish  this  case.    Hence, 
tehen  the  roots  are  imaginary,  the  problem  to  tohich  the  equation  corresponds  is  absurd. 

We  Btin  say,  however,  that  the  equation  has  two  roots ;  for,  subjecting  these  values  of 
a  to  the  same  calculations  as  if  they  were  real,  diat  is,  substituting  &em  for  « in  tiie  pro- 
posed equations,  we  shall  find  that  they  render  the  two  members  identicaL 
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XVI.  One  case,  attended  with  remarkable  circumstances,  still  remains  to  be 
examined.    Let  us  take  the  equation 

aai?-{-hx — c:=0. 

Whence  a:= r . 

2a 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  a  particular  hypothesis  made  on  the 
given  quantities  in  the  equation,  we  have  a=0 ;  the  expression  for  x  then 
becomes 


x^  — r — ;  whence 

—26 


1^=5 


0 

0 

The  second  of  the  above  values  is  under  the  form  of  infinity,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  answer,  if  the  problem  proposed  be  such  as  to  admit  of  infinite 
solutions. 

0 
We  must  endeavor  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  first,  -. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  return  to  the  equation  cufi-^bx — c=0,  we  perceive 

c 
that  the  hypothesis  a=0  reduces  it  to  bx^c,  whence  we  derive  ^=Tf  b,  finite 

and  determinate  expression,  which  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  true 

value  of  -  in  the  case  before  us. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  on  this  subject,  let  us  assume  the  equation 

a2^+6a;— c=:0, 

and  put  0:=-,  the  expression  will  then  become 

a      b 

Whence  cy^—hy — a=0. 

Let  a=0,  this  last  equation  will  become 

af^by=0, 

b 
from  which  we  have  the  two  values  ^=0,  y=- ;  substituting  tliuso  values  in 

C 

x:=-,  we  deduce 

y 

1  e 

P.  x=z- ;  2°.  a:=T.» 
u  0 


*  To  show  more  distinctly  how  the  indeterminate  fonn  arises,  let  us  resmne  the  general 
raloe  of  one  of  the  xoots. 


X —  ■■ . 

2a 


If  a  were  a  factor  of  both  the  nnmerator  and  denominator,  it  might  be  suppressed,  and 
then  a,  being  put  eqnal  to  zero,  would  give  the  true  valno  of  x.  We  can  not,  indeed, 
show  the  existence  of  this  factor  in  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  as  it  stands  ;  but  if  we 

multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  — h-'\^b^'\-Aac,  it  becomes 
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—26 
With  respect  to  the  value  r=— jr— ,  it  is  only  to  be  observed  that  the 

divisor  zero,  having  to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  decreasing  magnitudes,  either 
positive  or  negative,  it  follows  that  the  infinite  value  ought  to  have  the  am- 
biguous sign  :iz> 
Thus  the  values  of  x,  to  recapitulate,  become 

It  is  remai-kable  that,  for  this  particular  case,  we  have  three  values  of  or, 
while  in  the  general  case  there  are  but  two. 

To  comprehend  how  these  values  truly  belong  to  the  equation  ajfi-{'hx 
<— c=0,  put  it  imder  the  form 

— hx-^-c 

^?— ="• 

.^bx-^-c 
When  a=0,  the  question  is  to  find  values  which  will  render  — -5 —  zero. 

We  see  that  '^=7  will  do  it ;  and  as  the  same  expression  can  be  written  under 

b      c 
the  form  — -f-— ,  we  perceive  that  it  becomes  zero  also,  from  the  values 

XVII.  Let  us  consider  the  still  more  particular  case  still,  where  we  have, 

0 
at  the  same  time,  ar=0,  6=0.    Then  the  two  general  values  of  x  become  -• 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  first  may  be  changed  into 

2c 

x= — 


b+  ^b*+4ac 
Transforming  the  second  in  a  similar  manner,  it  becomes 

^(—6-.  V6'+4ac)(— 6+  ^/¥+Aac)  — 2<? 


2a(—6+  Vft*+4ac).  —b+  -i/b^+Aac 

In  which,  making  a=:0,  5=0,  the  values  of  r,  thus  transformed,  both  give 
x=cx> ;  and  here,  also,  the  infinity  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  sign  ±. 

If  we  suppose  a=0,  6=rO,  c=0,  the  proposed  equation  will  become  alto- 
gether indeterminate. 


The  uamerator, 'being  the  pro*.:ni't  tf  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  qaantitiefl,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  iquares,  to  wit :  6* — (i*-j-4a<r)= — 4ac.  Wo  see,  therefore,  that 
Sa  ia  a  common  factor  to  the  uiunerator  and  denominator  of  the  laat  expression.  Sappreaa- 
ing  it,  we  have 

2c 


b'\''[/ili'\-4ac 
in  which,  if  we  make  a=0,  it  gives  '=1. 

*  In  the  analytic  theory  of  cxurvea  these  valnes  answer  to  the  intersections  of  the  axis 
of  abscissas  with  the  carve  of  &e  3^  order,  the  equation  of  which  is  yx'\-bx-\-^:=0.  If  this 
carve  be  oonstnicted,  it  will  be  fimnd  to  cat  the  axis  of  abscissas  first  at  a  finite  distance 
fixnn  tlie  origin,  and  besides  has  this  axis  for  an  asymptote  both  on  the  side  of  the  positive 
and  negative  abscissas,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  it  cuts  it  at  infinity  in  either  di- 
roction. 
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192.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  Ulustante  the  principlea  established  in  this  gen- 
eral discussion,  by  applying  them  to  different  problems. 

PROBLEM  5. 

To  find  in  a  line,  A  6,  which  joins  two  lights  of  dififerent  mtensities,  a  point 
which  is  illuminated  equally  by  each. 

p;  A  p;     B  p;. 

(It  is  a  principle  in  Optics  that  the  intensities  of  the  same  light  at  different 
distances  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.) 

Let  a  be  the  distance  A  B  between  the  two  lights. 

Let  h  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  A  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  A. 

Let  c  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  B  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  B. 

Let  P I  be  the  point  required. 

Let  A  Pi=a:;  .•.  BPi=a— r. 

By  the  optical  principle  above  enunciated,  since  the  intensity  of  A  at  the 

distance  of  1  foot  is  6,  its  intensity  at  the  distance  of  2,  3,  4, feet  must  be 

h   h    h  h 

T,  r,  To  f  hence  the  intensity  of  A  at  the  distance  of  x  feet  must  be  — .    In  the 

c 

same  manner,  tihe  intensity  of  B  at  the  distance  a — x  must  be  -, ;  but 

•^  (a^xY 

according  to  the  conditions  of  the  question,  these  two  intensities  are  equal; 

hence  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  problem 

h  c 

Solving  this  equation,  and  reducing  the  result  to  its  most  simple  form, 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  these  two  values : 


a^/h 
r x= 


2" x= 


whence 


a — ar= 


— ay/  c 


I.  Let  6>c. 
The  first  value  of  a:,     ,,        .  ,  is  positive,  and  less  than  a,  for    ti  i     i 

is  a  proper  fraction ;  hence  this  value  gives  for  the  point  equally  illuminated  a 
point  P|,  situated  between  the  points  A  and  B.  We  perceive,  moreover,  that 
the  point  P^  is  nearer  to  B  than  to  A ;  for,  smce  &>c,  we  have 

V6+  ^/h>  ^/h+  ^/c,  or  2  ^h>  y/b+  yfc,  and  .-.  ^^2^^>\ 

a-^h         a 
and,  consequently,  T707T7^>2'     ^^  ^  manifestly  the  result  at  which  we 

ought  to  arrive,  for  we  here  suppose  the  intensity  of  A  to  be  greater  than  that 
ofB. 

The  corresponding  value  of  a— ar,     ..        .  ,  is  positive,  and  less  than  -. 
The  second  value  of  r,     .. .  ,  is  positive,  and  greater  than  a,  for 
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This  second  value  gives  a  point  P^,  situated  in  the  production  of  A  6,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  two  lights.  In  fact,  we  suppose  that  the  two  lights  give  forth 
rays  in  all  directions ;  there  may,  therefore,  be  a  point  in  the  production  of  A  B 
equally  illuminated  by  each,  but  this  point  must  be  situated  in  the  production 
of  A  B  to  the  right,  in  order  that  it  may  be  nearer  to  the  less  powerful  of  the 
two  lights. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  two  values  thus  obtained  are  connected  by 

the  same  equation.     If,  instead  of  assuming  A  P  j  for  the  unknown  quantity  x, 

b          c 
we  take  A  P^,  then  B  Pjsst — a,  thus  we  have  the  equation  -5=^ t«  ;  but 

since  (x — a)^  is  identical  with  (a — x)^,  the  new  equation  is  the  same  as  that 

abeady  established,  and  which,  consequently,  ought  to  give  A  P^  as  well  as 

A  Pi. 

—a  Vc 
The  second  value  of  a — r,  — jr r-,  is  negative,  as  it  ought  to  be,  being 

estimated  in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  first,  on  the  general  principle  already 
established,  that  quantities  estimated  in  a  contrary  sense  should  be  represented 

with  contrary  signs ;  but  changing  the  signs  of  the  equation  a — x=  -jr 7-1 

we  find  X — fls=  .,^  .  ,  and  this  value  of  x — a  represents  the  absolute 
length  of  B  Pj,. 

II.  Let  6<c. 

a  "^h  a 

The  first  value  of  x,  •  .,        »    is  positive,  and  less  than  -,  for  V^+  Vc 

'^h  1  a.'yjh         a, 

>  ■/i+  Vi,  .-.  ••6+  Vc>2  V6.  •••  ^6+  Vc<2'  •'•  7i+7^<2- 

d  ^  c  a. 

The  corresponding  value  of  a — x,    ^.        .  ,  Is  positive,  and  greater  than  -. 

Hence  the  point  P 1  is  situated  between  the  points  A  and  B,  and  is  Qearer 
to  A  than  to  B.  This  is  manifestly  the  true  result,  for  the  present  hypothesis 
supposes  that  the  intensity  of  B  is  greater  than  the  intensity  of  A. 

The  second  value  of  a:,     s, ,  ,  or     »  >.,  is  essentially  negative.    In 

order  to  interpret  the  signification  of  this  result,  let  us  resume  the  original 

b  c 

equation,  and  substitute  — x  for  +^1  it  thus  becomes  3=.         .^,    But  since 

(a — x)  expresses  in  the  first  instance  the  distance  of  B  from  the  point  required, 
a-\-x  ought  still  to  express  the  same  distance,  and,  therefore,  the  poin|;  re- 
quired must  be  situated  to  the  left  of  A,  in  P 3,  for  example.  In  fiict,  since 
the  intensity  of  the  light  B  is,  under  the  present  hypothesis,  greater  than  the 
intensity  of  A,  the  point  required  must  be  nearer  to  A  than  to  B. 

—a  "v/c              a  -y/c 
The  corresponding  value  of  a— r,     ., ^  ,  or     .  y,, is  positive,  and 

the  reason  of  this  is,  that  x  being  negative,  a — x  expresses,  in  reality,  an 
arithmetical  sum. 
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III.  Let  b=ie, 

a 
The  first  two  values   of  x  and  of  a — x  are  reduced  to  -,  which  gives  the 

bisection  of  A  B  for  the  point  equally  illuminated  by  each  light,  a  result  which 
is  manifestly  true,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  the  two  lights  is 
the  same. 

The  other  two  values  are  reduced  to  ,  that  is,  they  become  infinite, 

that  is  to  say,  the  second  point  equally  iUuminated  is  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  points  A  and  6  greater  than  any  which  can  be  assigned.  This  re- 
sult perfectly  corresponds  with  the  present  hypothesis;  for  if  we  sappose 
the  difference  b — c,  without  vanishing  altogether,  to  be  exceedingly  small,  the 
second  point  equally  illuminated,  exists,  but  at  a  gi'eat  distance  from  the  two 

lights  ,•  this  is  indicated  by  the  expression  -yr 7-»  the  denominator  of  which 

is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  numerator  if  we  suppose  h  very 
nearly  equal  to  c.  In  the  extreme  case,  when  &=rc,  or  V^ —  V<^=0,  the 
point  required  no  longer  exists,  or  is  situated  at  an  infinite  distance. 

IV.  Let  6=c  and  a=0. 
The  first  system  of  values  of  x  and  a — or  in  this  case  become  0,  and  the 

second  system  -.    This  last  result  is  here  the  symbol  of  indetermination ;  for 

if  we  recur  to  the  equation  of  the  problem 

b  c 


or 

{b^c)jfi-^2abx=s  —a*b, 

it  becomes,  under  the  present  hypothesis, 

0.a:«— 0.x;=0, 
an  equation  which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  substitution  of  any  number  whatever 
for  X,     In  fact,  since  the  two  lights  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  intensity,  and 
to  be  placed  at  the  same  point,  they  must  illuminate  every  point  in  the  line 
A  B  equally. 

The  solution  0,  given  by  the  first  system,  is  one  of  those  solutions,  infinite 
in  number,  of  which  the  problem  in  this  case  is  susceptible. 

V.  Let  a=0,  b  not  being  z=c. 

Each  of  the  two  systems  in  this  case  is  reduced  to  0,  which  proves  that  in 
this  case  there  is  only  one  point  equally  illuminated,  viz.,  the  paint  ^n  which 
(he  two  lights  are  placed. 

The  above  discussion  affords  an  example  of  the  precision  ^th  which  algebra 
answers  to  all  the  circumstances  included  in  the  enunciation  of  a  problem. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  by  solving  one  or  two  problems  which  re- 
quire the  introduction  of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

raoBLEM  6. 

To  find  two  numbers  such  that,  when  multiplied  by  the  numbers  a  and  b 
respectively,  the  sum  of  the  products  may  be  equal  to  28,  and  the  product  of 
the  two  numbers  equal  to  p. 
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Let  X  and  y  be  the  two  numbers  sought*  the  equations  of  the  problem  will 
be 

ax-\'hy^2s (1) 

^=P (2) 

From  (1) 

2s — ax 

y=—b— 

Substituting  this  value  in  (2)  and  reducing,  we  have 

a±*—28x+hpszO. 
Whence 

*  .  1    , r 

a     a  ^ 

And  .'• 

«     1    . r 

The  problem  is,  we  perceive,  susceptible  of  two  direct  solutions,  for  s  is 
manifestly  >  ^s^ — a^hp ;  but  in  order  that  these  solutions  may  be  real  we 
must  have  «*>,  or  =:a^bp. 

Let  a^b=zl;  in  this  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  ate  reduced  to 

Here  we  perceive  that  the  two  values  of  y  are  equal  to  those  of  x  taken  in 
an  inverse  order ;  that  is  to  say,  if  «-^  V^^ — P  represent  the  value  of  x,  then 
s —  V^^ — P  will  represent  the  corresponding  value  of  y,  and  reciprocally. 

We  explain  this  circumstance  by  observing  that,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
equations  of  the  problem  are  reduced  to  x-^y=r2tf,  2y=jp,  and  the  question 
then  becomes,  Kequired  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  2s,  and  whose  product  is 
p,  or,  in  other  words.  To  divide  a  number  2s  into  two  parts,  such  that  their 
product  may  be  equal  to  p. 

PROBLEM  7. 

To  find  four  numbers  in  proportion,  the  sum  of  the  extremes  being  2s,  the 
sum  of  the  means  2s\  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  terms  4c'. 

Let  a,  X,  y,  z  represent  the  four  terms  of  the  proportion ;  by  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  and  the  fundamental  property  of  proportions,  we  shall  have  as 
the  equations  of  the  problem 

a+z=2s (1) 

x+y=2s^ .  (2) 

xy^az (3) 

a*+2fl+f+z^=4c* (4) 

Squaring  (1)  and  (2)  and  adding  the  results, 

a«+a:«+y8+z«+2a2+2ry=4(««+5'«). 

But  by  .(4),  fl«4-3^-(.y«-(.2« =4c«. 

Subtracting,  2a2+2a:3/=4(««+«'«— c»). 

.-.  by  (3),  4a2=4(««+a'3— c«)=4a:y  .  .  (6) 

Squaring  (1),  a»+2a2+2«=4*«. 

But  by  (5),  4az        =4(g«+5^«— c»). 

Subtracting,  fl«— 2az+2«=4(c»— j?^). 

Extracting  the  root,                                  a— z=  ±2  V^*— «'*• 
But  by  (1),  a4-2=2g. 


4 
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.%  adding  and  subtracting,  a=«it  ^c^-^s'^ 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner  we  sbal!  find 

The  four  numbers  will  therefore  be 


2=*~  '/«*—»'•,  y=«'—  ^C*^8*. 
These  four  numbers  constitute  a  proportion,  for  we  have 

(8)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  20,  and  their  product  36  ? 

Ans.  2  and  18. 

(9)  To  divide  the  number  60  into  two  such  parts  that  their  product  may 
be  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  5. 

Ans.  20  and  40. 

(10)  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  3,  and  the  difference  of  their  cubes 
is  117.    What  are  those  numbers? 

Ans.  2  and  5. 

(11)  A  company  at  a  tavern  had  <£8  15^.  to  pay  for  their  reckoning;  bat, 
before  the  bill  was  settled,  two  of  them  left;  the  room,  and  then  those  who  re- 
mained had  lOs.  apiece  more  to  pay  than  before.    How  many  were  there  in 

company  ? 

Ans.  7. 

(12)  A  grazier  bought  as  many  sheep  as  cost  him  d£60,  and  after  reserving 
15  out  of  the  number,  he  sold  the  remainder  for  o£54,  and  gained  25.  a  head  by 
them.     How  many  sheep  did  he  buy  ? 

Ans.  75. 

(13)  There  are  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  15,  and  half  their  product 
is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  lesser  number.    What  are  those  numbers  ? 

Ans.  3  and  18. 

(14)  A  person  bought  cloth  for  6633 15^.,  which  he  sold  again  at  £2  Qs.  per 
piece,  and  gained  by  the  bargain  as  much  as  one  piece  cost  him.  Required  the 
number  of  pieces. 

Ans.  15. 

(15)  What  number  is  that,  which  when  divided  by  the  product  of  its  two 
digits,  the  quotient  is  3 ;  and  if  18  more  be  added  to  it,  the  digits  will  be 
transposed  ? 

Ans.  24. 

(16)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  greater, 
is  equal  to  77,  and  whose  difference,  multiplied  by  the  lesser,  is  equal  to  12  ? 

Ans.  4  and  7. 

(17)  To  find  a  number  such  that,  if  you  subtract  it  from  10,  and  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  number  itself,  the  product  shall  be  21. 

Ans.  7,  or  3. 
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(18)  To  divide  100  intAwa  Bueli  parts  tiiat  tlie  sum  of  their  square  roots 
may  be  14.  Yj 

W  Ans.  64  and  36. 

« 

(19)  It  is  required  to  divide  th«  number  p4  into  two  such  parts  that  then* 
product  may  be  equal  to  35  tuMs  fiieir  dilTerence. 

r  Ans.  10  and  14. 

(20)  The  sum  of  two  ^uiubecs  is  8,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is  152. 
What  are  the  numbers!  r. 

Ans.  3  and  5. 

(21)  The  sum  of  two  Bumbers  is  7,  and  the  sum  of  their  4th  powers  is 
641 .    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  2  and  5. 

(22)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  6,  and  the  sum  of  their  5th  powers  is 
1056.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  2  and  4. 

(23)  Two  partnersi  A  and  B,  gained  <3£140  by  trade;  A*s  money  was  3 
months  in  trade,  and  his  gain  was  ^60  less  than  his  stock ;  and  B's  money, 
which  was  o£50  more  than  A*s,  v^as  in  trade  5  months.    What  was  A*s  stock  ? 

Ans.  d£100. 

(24)  To  find  two  numbers  such  that  the  difference  of  their  squares  me^' 
be  equal  to  a  given  number,  ^ ;  and  when  the  two  numbers  are  multiplied  l^ 
the  numbers  a  and  b  respectively,  the  difference  of  the  products  may  bejequal 
to  a  given  number,  «". 

,  .        a5»dtiV«*— (a*— &*)9» 

^°«- ^Z^ 


(25)  There  are  two  square  buildings  that  are  paved  with  stones  a  foot 
square  each.  The  side  of  one  building  exceeds  that  of  the  other  by  12  feet, 
and  both  their  pavements  taken  together  contun  2120  stones.  What  are  the 
lengths  of  them  separately  ? 

Ans.  26  and  38  feet 

(26)  A  and  B  set  out  from  two  towns,  which  were  at  the  distance  of  247 
miles,  and  traveled  the  direct  road  till  they  met.  A  went  9  miles  a  day,  and 
the  number  of  days  at  the  end  of  which  they  met  was  greater  by  3  than  the 
number  of  miles  which  B  went  in  a  day.    How  many  miles  did  each  go  ? 

Ans.  A  went  117  and  B  130  miles. 

(27)  The  joint  stock  of  two  partners  was  $2080 ;  A's  money  was  in  trade  9 
months,  and  B*s  6  months ;  when  they  shared  stock  and  gain,  A  received 
$1140  and  B  $1260.    What  was  each  man's  stock  ? 

Ans.  $960  and  $1120. 

(28)  A  square  court-yard  has  a  rectangular  gravel  walk  round  it.  The  side 
of  the  court  wants  2  yards  of  being  6  times  the  breadth  of  the  gravel  wulk, 
and  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  walk  exceeds  the  number  of  yards  in 
the  peripheiy  of  the  court  by  164.    Required  the  area  of  the  court 

Ans.  256. 

(29)  During  the  time  that  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial,  which  shows  true 
time,  moves  from  1  o'clock  to  5,  a  clock,  which  is  too  £ut  a  certain  number  of 
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hours  and  minutes,  strikes  a  number  of  strokes  eq&^to  that  number  of  hours 
and  minutes ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  number  ol&inutes  is  less  by  41  than 
the  square  of  the  number  ^ich  the  otock  strikes  arxhe  last  time  of  striking. 
The  clock  does  not  strike  twelve  during  the  time.    How  much  is  it  too  fast  ? 

^Lns.  3  hours  and  23  minutes. 

(30)  A  and  B  engage  to  reap  a  field  for  JS%  lOs, ;  and  as  A  alone  could  reap 
it  in  9  days,  they  promised  to  complete  it  in  5  dayt.  They  found,  however, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  C,  an  inferior  WorJ^ah,  to  assist  them  for  the 
last  two  days,  in  consequence  of  whicClB  received  |«.  9d.  less  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done.    In  what  time  could  B  or  C  alone  reap  the  field  ? 

Ans.  B  could  resp  it  in  15  days,  C  in  18. 

(31)  The  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  6  revolutions  more  than  the  hind 
wheel  in  going  120  yards ;  but  if  the  periphery  of  each  wheel  be  increased  1 
yard,  it  will  make  only  4  revolutions  more  than  the  hind  wheel  in  the  same 
space.    Required  the  circumference  of  each. 

Ans.  4  and  5. 

(32)  The  intensity  of  two  lights,  A  and  B,  is  as  7:17,  and  their  distance 
apart  132  feet.    Whereabouts  between  is  the  point  of  equal  illumination? 

(33)  The  loudness  of  a  church  bell  is  three  times  that  of  another.  Now, 
supposing  the  strength  of  sound  to  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
at  what  place  between  the  two  will  the  beUs  be  equally  well  heard. 

(34)  Supposing  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  1  and  that  of  the  moon  0.017, 
their  distance  240  thousand  miles,  and  the  force  of  attraction  equal  to  the  mass 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance ;  at  what  point  between  will  a  body  be 
held  in  suspense,  attracted  toward  neither  ? 

(36)  The  hold  of  a  vessel  pai-tly  full  of  water  (which  is  uniformly  increased 
by  a  leak)  is  furnished  with  two  pumps,  worked  by  A  and  B,  of  Whom  A  takes 
thi'ee  strokes  to  two  of  B's ;  but  four  of  B's  throw  out  as  much  water  as  five 
of  A's.  Now  B  works  for  the  time  in  which  A  alone  would  have  emptied 
the  hold ;  A  then  pumps  out  the  remainder,  and  the  hold  is  cleared  in  13  hours 
and  20  minutes.  Had  they  worked  together,  the  hold  would  have  been  emp- 
tied in  3  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  A  would  have  pumped  out  100  gallons 
more  than  he  did.  Required  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  at  first,  and 
the  hom'ly  influx  of  the  leak. 

(36)  To  divide  two  numbers,  a  and  6,  each  into  two  parts,  such  that  the 
product  of  ODO  pait  of  a  by  one  part  of  b  may  be  equal  to  a  given  number,  p, 
and  the  product  of  the  remaining  parts  of  a  and  b  equal  to  another  given  num- 
ber, p', 

^^ab^(p'^p)±  V\ab-^(p'-^p)\^^Aabp  • 

26 


,ab+{p'-^p):f  V \ab^{p'^p)\»~^iabp 
y^a^'-{p''-p)±^  \ab'-(p'^p)\^—iabp 


_i_a6-Kj?'— j?)^  V\ab — (p'—p)\^ — iabp 

'.         2a 
(37)  To  find  a  number  such  that  its  square  may  be  to  the  product  of  the 
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differeDces  of  that  number,  and  two  other  given  numbera,  a  and  b,  in  the 
given  ratio,  p :  q, 

{a+h)p±  ^/(a^bYp^+Aabpq 
Ana. —. r . 

(38)  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits,  which,  when  divided  by 
the  sum  of  its  digits,  gives  a  quotient  greater  by  2  than  the  first  digit ;  but  if 
the  digits  be  inverted,  and  the  resulting  number  be  divided  by  a  number  greater 
by  unity  than  the  sum  of  the  digits,  the  quotient  shall  be  greater  by  2  than  the 
former  quotient.    "What  is  the  number  ? 

A.ns.  24. 

(39)  A  regiment  of  foot  receives  orders  to  send  216  men  on  garrison  duty, 
each  company  sending  the  same  number  of  men ;  but  before  the  detachment 
marched,  three  of  the  companies  were  sent  on  another  service,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  each  company  that  remvned  would  have  to  send  12  men  additional 
in  order  to  make  up  the  complement,  216.  How  many  companies  were  in  the 
regiment,  and  what  number  of  men  did  each  of  the  remaining  companies  send 
on  garrison  duty  1 

Ans.  There  were  9  companies,  and  each  of  the  remaining'  6  sent  36  men. 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE   TRINOMIAL  J^-^-pX-^q  INTO  TWO   FACTORS  OF  THE 

FIRST  DEGREE. 

193.  If  we  add  to  this  trinomial,  in  order  to  complete  the  square  of  the  first 
two  terms,  the  term  \p^,  and  afterward  subtract  the  same,  so  as  not  to  change 
the  quantity,  it  becomes 

which  may  be  written  thus : 

{x+ip)*-{ip'+q) (2) 

ft 

But  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  quantities  being  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  their  sum  and  difference,  the  expression  (2)  is  equal  to  the  following : 

U+lP+^/W+q){^+iP-ViF+q)'  .  .  (3) 
We  perceive  from  this  expression  that  the  two  factors  of  the  first  degree, 
which  compose  the  trinomial  of  the  second  degree,  are  x  minus  each  of  th& 
roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree,  formed  by  putting  this  trinomial 
equal  to  zero. 

Moreover,  by  equating  (3)  to  zero,  we  perceive  that  the  only  way  of  satis- 
fying the  resulting  equation  is  by  making  one  or  other  of  the  factors  of  the 
first  degree,  of  which  it  is  composed,  equal  to  zero. 
The  first, 

x+ip+  VlF+?=o,  gives  z=r— jp—  VTF+q; 

and  the  second, 

^+ii^—  Vijp*+g=0,  gives  ar=— J^+  ViP^+q- 
Hence  there  are  but  two  values  of  a;  which  will  satisfy  the  general  equation 

xa+par— 7=0. 

EXAMPLES. 

1^.  Decompose  the  trinomial  2*— 7a:-|-10  into  two  factors  of  the  first  de- 
gree. 
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From  the  equation  7^ — 7x4-10=0  we  find  the  roots  x^zh  and  7=2. 
Hence 

a:«— 7x+10=(r— 6)(ar— 2). 
2°.  3xa— 5x— 2. 

Equating  this  trinomial  to  zero,  af^er  dividing  by  3,  we  obtain  the  equation 
^ — \x — 1=0,  the  roots  of  which  being  r=2  and  x= — J,  we  have 

32*— 5r— 2=3(x— 2)(x+i)=(x— 2)(3x+l). 

3°.  a:«+5x+3.  Ans.  (x+j— i/l3)(x+J+J -/Ts). 

40.  4j:«— 4x+l.  Ans.  (2x— !)«.♦ 

53.  a:«— 6x+7.  An«.  (x— f)«-i-J. 

194.  To  complete  the  analysis  of  the  2°  degree,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  case  where  the  unknown  quantities  exceed  the  equations  in  num- 
ber. The  more  simple  is  that  when  there  is  but  one  equation  and  two  un- 
known quantities..  If  it  be  resolved  with  respect  to  one  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, ^,  for  example,  an  expression  is  found  generally  containing  x  under  a 
radical ;  so  that,  by  giving  to  x  any  rational  values  whatever,  irrational  values 
would  be  found  for  y.  It  might  be  proposed  to  find  rational  values  for  x,  for 
which  the  corresponding  one  of  y  should  be  rational  also.  But  the  difficulty 
of  this  problem,  unless  it  be  restricted  to  some  very  simple  cases,  is  beyond 
mere  elements.  We  add  one  or  two  here.  For  further  information  upon 
the  subject,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  by  Legendre, 
a  separate  and  very  elegant  treatise,  in  one  quarto  volume. 

INDETERMINATE   ANALYSIS  OF   THE   SECOND   DEGREE. 

Resolution  in  whole  numbers  of  an  equation  of  (he  second  degree^  with  two 
unknown  quantities^  which  contains  but  the  first  power  of  one  of  the  unknowns, 

195.  The  questions  of  indeterminate  analysis,  which  depend  upon  equations 
of  a  degree  superior  to  the  first,  go  beyond  the  limits  which  we  have  imposed 
on  ourselves  in  the  present  work ;  but  when  an  equation  of  the  second  degree 
contains  the  second  power  of  but  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  solutions 
of  this  equation  in  whole  numbers  may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  indeter- 
minate analysis  of  the  first  degree. 

Equations  of  the  second  degree  in  two  unknown  quantities,  which  do  not 

contain  the  second  power  of  one  of  these,  are  represented  by  the  equation 

mxy-\-n3?-\-px-\'qy^r (1) 

Resolving  this  equation  with  respect  to  y,  we  find 

-n^-px+r 

^  mx-^q  ^  ' 

We  deduce  from  it,  by  performing  the  division, 

n       nq — mp     m^-^mpq—nq'* 

2^~""wi*"'"      m«     "I"     m'^{mx+q)     ' 

which  gives 

N 
m«y=-mnx4.ng-mj?4.^jq-^ (3) 

putting  to  abridge  wiV+wip^— n<^=N. 

N 
In  order  that  x  and  y  should  be  whole  numbers,  it  is  necessary  that 


wix-f-y 
should  be  a  whole  number ;  we  must,  therefore,  calculate  all  the  divisors  of 

*  This  presents  a  case  of  what  ore  called  equal  roots. 
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the  number  N,  and  put  mx-^-q  equal  to  each  of  these  divisors  successively, 
taken  with  the  sign  -f-  an^l  with  the  sign  — .  If  the  equations  thus  obtained 
furnish  for  x  a  certain  number  of  entire  values,  these  values  are  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  equation  (3) ;  and  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  in  order  that  y  may  be  a 
whole  number,  that  the  second  number  which  becomes  a  known  quantity 
should  be  divisible  by  m". 

It  is  evident  that  the  member  of  entire  solutions  will  be  very  limited,  and 
that  there  may  not  be  even  one. 
If  this  method  be  apptied  to  each  of  the  following  equations,     ' 

2xy^3a^+  y=l 
6ry=2r-i-3y4-18 
xy+  a*=2a:4-3y+29, 
considering  only  the  positive  solutions,  we  find 

For  the  first  equation <  '  ^      , 

fx^l,  y=10 
For  the  second  equation  .  .  .  .  <  x=3,  y=:2 

(x=7,y=:l. 

ix=4,  y=21 

Ktha  remainder,  after  the  division  of  — nx"— ^x-|-r  by  mx-^q^  should  be 
zero,  equation  (1)  would  be  of  the  form  (mx+q){€u:+hy-{'C)=0  \  and  we 
should  have  all  the  solutions  of  this  equation  by  resolving  separately  the  two 
equations  mx4-?=0i  ax-^&y4~c:=0. 

The  method  which  has  just  been  explained  is  applicable  only  in  case  m  is 
not  zero. 

Let  mz=0;  equation  (I)  gives 

y=-=^^ ^^^ 

Suppose  that  one  value  of  rr=a  (a  being  a  whole  number)  gives  an  entire 
value  for  y.  If  we  place  xz^a^qt,  t  being  any  entire  number  whatever,  we 
find 

y= ^ (^nat+nqC'+pt); 

by  hypothesis,  na^-\-pa'^r  is  divisible  by  q ;  the  value  of  y,  corresponding  to 
x^a-^qt,  will  be  then  a  whole  number.  As  this  conclusion  is  true,  what- 
ever be  the  sign  of  ^  it  follows  that,  if  the  equation  admits  of  entire  solutions, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  answer  to  a  value  of  x  between  0  and  q. 
Consequently,  to  obtain  all  the  solutions  in  whole  numbers,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  substitute  for  x  in  the  equation  the  numbers  0,  1,  2,  3, ... .  9— I, 
and  each  solution  in  whole  numbers  corresponding  to  one  of  these  numbers 
win  furnish  an  infinite  number  of  others. 

Equation  (4),  in  which  the  object  is  to  find  values  of  x  which  render  the 
polynomial  tufi+px — r  a  multiple  of  the  given  number  q,  M.  Grauss  caOs  con- 
gruence of  the  second  degree ;  so,  also,  the  equation  ax-{-by^c,  in  which  we 
seek  to  render  ax^-e  a  multiple  of  6,  is  a  congruence  of  the  first  degree. 

Further  matter  on  the  subject  of  indeterminate  analysis  wiD  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  theory  of  numbers,  for  which  see  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
work. 

Q 
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MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA. 

196.  When  a  quantity  which  is  capable  of  changing  its  value  attains  such  a 
value  that,  after  having  been  increasing,  it  begins  to  decrease,  or,  having  been 
decreasing,  it  begins  to  increase,  in  the  first  case  it  is  called  a  maximttm,  and  in 
the  second  a  mnimum.    The  same  quantity  may  have  several  maximunoi  or 

mif^iiniim  valueS. 

EXAMPLE. 

a:"— 2r+2 

To  find  what  value  of  x  will  render  the  firaclion  — r r —  a  maximum  or 

2i:— 2 

minimum. 

Equating  the  given  function  of  x  to  z,  we  have 

2r— 2  -r   ^v 

We  perceive  at  once  that  by  making  z^-^-l  we  have  x=2,  and  that  the 
values  of  z,  a  little  less  than  1,  render  x  imaginaiy ;  hence  the  given  expression 
has  a  minimum  value  1  corresponding  to  x=2. 

In  a  similar  manner,  making  z= — 1,  we  have  x^O ;  and  a  negative  value 
of  z,  a  little  smaller  than  1,  would  render  x  imaginary.  But  in  algebra,  nega- 
tive quantities,  which,  without  regard  to  the  sign,  go  on  increasing,  ought  to  be 
regarded,  when  the  sign  is  prefixed,  as  decreasing ;  we  may,  therefore,  say 
that  a  value  of  z,  a  little  greater  than  — 1,  renders  x  ima^ary,  then  z= — 1  is 
a  maximum  corresponding  to  x=0. 

As  the  subject  of  maxima  and  minima  is  generally  treated  by  the  aid  of  ihe 
differential  calculus,  we  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  it  here,  though  it  furnishes 
one  of  the  applications  of  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

THE  MODULUS  OP  IMAGINARY  aUANTITIBa 

197.  We  have  seen  (191)  in  the  equation  of  the  second  degree 

P* 
that  when  q  is  positive,  and  greater  than  -j»  the  roots  are  imaginary.    Replace 

^p  by  — a,  to  avoid  fractions ;  and  to  express  that  9^  yi  potq=a*-^b* ;  the 

equation  will  become 

a<— 2aa:+a«+6«=0; 
and,  by  the  formula  for  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree, 

x=aiz  V— &S 
or 


T=a±iV— 1 (1) 

The  absolute  vaiue  of  the  square  root  of  the  positive  quantity  a'4-&*  is  call- 
ed the  modulus  of  the  imaginary  expression  (1).  For  example,  the  modulus 
of  3— 4  -/^  would  be  V9+16,  or  6. 

Two  quantities,  such  sa  a-\-h  •)/ -^1  and  a— 6  V— li  which  differ  from  one 
another  only  in  the  sign  of  the  imaginary  part,  are  called  conjugates  of  each 
other.     Two  conjugate  quantities  have  then  the  same  modulus. 

If  we  make  6=0,  the  expression  a+6\/ — 1  reduces  to  a.  Thus,  the 
formula  z=a-f-6\/  — 1  may  represent  all  quantities  real  or  imaginary,  a  rep- 
resenting the  algebraic  sum  of  the  real  quantities,  and  h  that  of  the  coefiScients 
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of  y/  — 1  in  the  imagmary  terms.  When  the  qaantity  is  real,  it  has  for  con- 
jugate an  equal  quantity,  and  the  modulus  is  nothing  else  than  the  quantity 
itself,  abstraction  being  made  of  the  sign. 

Now  I  shall  proceed  to  establish  two  propositions  relating  to  moduli,  which 
may  be  often  useful. 

Proposition  I. — The  sum  and  difference  of  any  two  quantities  whatever 
have  a  modulus  comprehended  between  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  their 
moduli* 

Let  there  be  two  expressions  a+^V  — !»  a' +6'-/ — 1.  Calling  r  and  r* 
their  moduli,  we  have  7®=a'4*^S  9"^=a''4-&''.  Naming^  the  modulus  of 
their  sum,  we  have  evidently 

R«=(a+a')«+(6+fc')' 

=:,4+r^4.2(aa'+&6')- 
But  multiplying  r"  by  r'*,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

=(aa'+fe67+(a5'— fea')» ; 
then  the  numerical  value  of  aa''\-^hb'  is  less  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  rr'.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  clear  that  R*  is  comprehended  between  the  two  quantities 
r*4"'''*+2rr'  and  r'-|-'^'-~2rr',  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  between  (r+^)* 
and  (r — r')^.  Then  the  modulus  R  is  comprehended  between  the  sum  and 
the  difference  of  tiie  moduli  r  and  r'. 

The  demonstration  is  precisely  the  same  where,  instead  of  the  sum  of  tihe 
imaginary  expressions,  we  consider  their  difference. 

Proposition  II. — The  product  of  two  quantities  has  for  modulus  the  product 
of  the  moduli  of  these  quantities. 
In  fact,  multiplication  gives 

(a+b  ^/^)(a'+b'  y/'^)=zaa'-^hb'+{ah'+ha')  -/^  ; 

and  if  we  take  the  modulus  of  this  product,  we  find,  conformably  to  the  enun- 
ciation, 

V  {aa'^bby+  (ab'+ ba'Y=.  '/a»a'«+  fe«6'«+ a«6'«+ 6«a'« 

=  -/(a«+i^)(a'»+6'«). 

Corollary, — Then  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  whatever  must 
have  for  modulus  tiie  product  q,  the  moduli  of  all  the  factors.  Then  the  n^ 
power  of  an  imaginary  expression  has  for  modulus  the  n^  power  of  the  modulus 
of  that  expression. 

The  above  nomenclature  and  propositions  are  from  Cauchy,  who  exhibits  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  efficiency  of  imaginary  expressions  as  instruments  in 
the  I  investigation  of  the  properties  of  real  quantities.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : 

If  two  numbers,  of  which  each  is  the  sum  of  two  squares,  be  multiplied  to- 
gether, the  product  must  also  be  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

Let  the  two  numbers  be 

a*+b*  and  a^-f-fc". 
The  first  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  factors 

a-^b  y/ — 1  and  a — 6  V — 1» 
and  the  second  as  the  product  of  the  factors, 

a'+6'  -/Zi  and  a'— 6'  -y/^i  • 
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so  that  the  product  of  the  proposed  numbers  will  be  the  product  of  the  foai 
factors 

a+b  /^,  a— 2>  -/^.  a'+2>'  V— 1,  a'— &'  V'"^- 
Actually  multiplying  the  'first  and  third,  and  then  the  second  and  fourth,  we 
have  the  following  pair  of  conjugate  expressions,  viz., 

(aa'--hb')+(ah'+ha')  ^f^y  {aa''^hh')^{ah'+ha')  -/^i 
of  which  the  product  is 

(aa'— 66')»+(ai'+&a')«, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  die  original  numbers,  and  proves  that  that 
product  must,  like  each  of  the  proposed  factors,  be  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

If  we  interchange  the  numbers  a  and  6,  or  die  numbers  a',  &',  the  terms  of 
the  product  just  deduced  will  be  different;  thus,  putting  a'  for  6',  and  h'  for 
a^  which  produces  no  essential  change  in  the  proposed  numbers,  we  have 
(a«+6«)(a'2+6'«)  =  (aa'— 66')»+(a6'+6a')«=(a6'— 6a7+(aa'+fe6')«. 
Consequently  there  are  two  ways  of  expressing  by  the  sum  of  two  squares 
the  products  of  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  itself  the  sum  of  two  squares ; 
thus, 

(5«4.2«)(3«+2«)=ll«+16«=4«+19« 

&;c.,  6cc. 

METHOD  PROPOSED  BT  HOURET  FOR  AVOIDINO  IMAGINARY  qUANTITIES.* 

198.  Objections  have  been  made  to  results  obtained  by  the  calculus  of  imag- 
inary expressions.  The  rules  observed  in  the  calculus,  it  is  said,  have  only 
been  demonstrated  for  real  magnitudes;  it  is  by  mere  analogy  that  they  are  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  imaginary  quantities ;  we  may,  therefore,  nuse  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the  results  thus  deduced. 

M.  Mourey,  who  has  been  much  occupied  with  these  difficulties,  has  sought 
to  free  analysis  from  them  entirely,  in  a  work  published  in  1828,  entitled  the 
Trut  Theory  of  Negative  Quantities  and  of  the  ao-caUed  Imaginary  Quanti- 
ties. Without  entering  into  long  details,  we  shell  endeavor  here  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  methods  proposed  by  this  author. 

Let  us  resume  the  expression  a-^-hy/ — 1,  and  give  it,  at  first,  the  form 

If  we  take  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  fractions,  which  are  between  the 
brackets,  we  find  that  this  sum  is  equal  to  1 ;  and  from  thence  we  conclude  that 
these  tWo  fractions  can  be  regarded  as  being  the  sine  and  cosine  of  a  same 
angle  a.  Designate  also  the  modulus  yo^^^  by  A ;  the  imaginary  expres- 
sion can  be  put  under  the  form  A(co9  a-\-  •/  —  1  sin  a).  Considering  that 
this  expression  contains  really  but  two  quantities,  the  modulus  A  and  llie 
angle  a,  M.  Mourey  proposes  to  regard  the  modulus  A  as  expressing  the 

length  of  a  right  line  O  A,  and  a  as  being 
the  angle  A  O  X,  which  this  line  makes 
with  a  fixed  axis  O  X.  In  other  wordsi 
the  modulus  A  represents  a  line  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  which  at  first  lay  upon  the 
axis  O  X,  and  which,  by  making  a  move- 

*  To  ondentand  thia,  a  knowledg^e  of  the  first  prmciples  of  Tri^nomrtiy  is  neceMary. 
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ment  round  the  origin  O  upward,  has  departed  from  this  axis  by  an  angle  a. 
M.  Mourey  gives  the  name  verser  to  this  angle,  or,  rather,  to  the  arc  which 
measures  it;  and  then,  instead  of  the  imaginary  expression,  he  writes  simply 
Ao,  a  notation  very  suitable  to  re<;^  at  the  same  time  the  modulus  A  and  the 
verser  a.  He  proposes  even  to  give  the  name  route^  or  way  ^  to  the  length  O  A, 
placed  in  its  true  position  with  regard  to  O  X,  so  that  A  verser  a,  or  Aa,is  the 
route  from  O  toward  A. 

As  a  line  can  make  around  the  origin  O  as  many  revolutions  as  we  please, 
and  that,  also,  as  well  by  commencing  its  rotation  below  as  well  as  above  O  X, 
it  follows  that  the  verser  may  pass  through  all  states  of  magnitude,  and  be  as 
well  negative  as  positive.  It  will  be  positive  wlien  the  movement  of  the  line 
shall  have  commenced  above ;  it  will  be  negative  when  the  movement  com- 
menced below.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  same  route  can  be  represented 
with  a  verser  which  is  positive,  or  one  which  is  negative,  provided  that  the 
sum  of  the  versers,  abstraction  being  made  of  the  signs,  is  360^. 

From  the  preceding  conventions  it  results  that  a  way  can  be  represented  by 
giving  to  the  length  A  an  infinity  of  different  versers.  Suppose,  to  fix  the 
ideas,  that  O  A  should  be  a  determinate  way,  and  that  then  the  verser  A  O  X 
should  be  an  acute  angle  a ;  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  O  A  will  undergo 
no  change  if  we  add  or  subtract  from  a  any  number  whatever  of  entire  cir- 
cumferences. Thus  is  established  this  important  remark,  that  if  we  desig- 
nate by  27r  an  entire  curcumference,  or  360^,  and  by  n  any  whole  number 
whatever,  positive  or  negative,  the  expression  k.2itn-{-a  will  represent  the 
same  route  as  Aa ;  this  is  expressed  by  the  equality 

A2n-n-|-a=Aa. 

When  we  give  to  A  a  verser  equal  to  zero,  the  length  A  lies  upon  the  line 

0  X.  When  the  verser  is  equal  to  fr  or  180°,  this  length  is  found  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  OX' ;  then  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  negative  quantity  — A. 
Thus  we  ought  to  regard  as  altogether  equivalent  the  two  expressions  — A 
and  Air. 

After  these  preliminaries,  M.  Mourey  establishes  the  rules  of  algebraic 
calculus ;  then  he  passes  to  equations,  and  reconstructs  algebra  thus  entirely. 

1  shall  not  foDow  this  author  in  all  his  details ;  I  shall  confine^  myself  to  the 
developments  necessary  to  explain  here  what  sense  the  new  algebra  attaches 
to  the  old  imaginary  expression  V — A^  I  shall  seek,  first,  the  rule  to  be 
followed  in  the  multiplication  of  any  two  quantities  whatever,  Aa  and  B;3. 
Here  the  two  factors  are  the  magnitudes  A  and  B,  measured  upon  two  lines 

O  A  and  O  B,  which  make,  with  a  fixed  axis 
O  X,  angles  A  O  X,  B  O  X,  represented  by  the 
'hf  versers  a  and  p.    It  is  necessary,  then,  first 
of  all,  to  give  to  the  definition  of  multiplica- 
tion the  extension  suitable  to  render  it  appli- 
cable to  the  case  in  question.    But,  consider- 
ing that  the  multiplier  B/?  indicates  a  line  B, 
which  departs  from  the  fixed  line  O  X  by  an 
angle  equal  to  )8,  M.  Mourey  regards  multi- 
plication as  having  for  its  object  to  take  at 
first  the  length  A  in  its  actual  direction  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  B, 
nni)  to  turn  the  new  line  O  A'  around  the  point  O,  to  depart  from  thi«  direc- 
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tion  by  an  angle  equal  to  /?,  and  to  give  it  the  positioQ  O  C.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  designating  by  A  B  the  product  of  the  two  magnitudes,  obstrac- 
tion  being  made  of  all  idea  of  position,  the  product  sought  will  be  (AB)a4-/3. 
Thus  we  have 

AaxB/?=(AB)a4.i3; 

that  is  to  say,  we  mtdtiply  the  moduli  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  arith- 
metic, and  take  the  sum  of  the  versers. 

If  the  two  versers  are  equal  to  fr  or  180^,  we  shall  have  An-  x  Bn-=(AB)29r. 
But  Air  and  Bv  are  nothing  else  than  — A  and  — B,  and  (AB)2fr  is  the  same 
thing  as  -^AB  ;  then  — Ax  — B=4- AB.  This  is  the  known  rule,  —  by  -^ 
gives  +. 

According  to  this  rule,  the  square  of  Aa  will  be  (A')2a ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
take  the  square  of  the  modulus  and  double  the  verser.  Then,  reciprocally,  the 
square  root  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  modtdus  without  re- 
garding the  verser ;  then  take  half  the  verser. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  interpretation  of  the  imaginary  expression  V  — A'. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  observe,  first,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  ^(A^)2nir-^ir; 
then  extracting  the  square  root, 

V— A«=Anff4.|ff. 
If  n  is  even,  the  verser  nir^^n  places  the  length  A  in  the  same  position  as 
p  |ir ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  O  P,  perpendicular  to  O  X. 

If  n  is  uneven,  the  verser  nfr-\-^n  will  place  the  length  A  in 
a  position  O  P',  perpendicular  to  O  X,  but  below.     Thus,  in 


O      X  the  system  of  M.  Mourey,  the  expression  y/ — A'  offers  no 
longer  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  impossibility.     It  represents 
P'  two  routes,  O  P  and  O  P',  equal  and  opposite,  both  perpen- 

dicular to  the  fixed  axis  O  X. 


*  PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

199.  The  Permutations  of  any  number  of  quantities  are  the  changes  which 
these  quantities  may  undergo  with  respect  to  then:  order. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  quantities  a,  &,  c;  then  abc,  acb,  bac,  bca,  cab,  cba 
are  the  permutations  of  these  three  quantities  taken  all  together ;  ab,  ac,  ba, 
be,  ca,  cb  are  the  permutations  of  these  quantities  taken  ttoo  and  two ;  a,  b,  c 
are  the  permutations  of  these  quantities  taken  singly,  or  one  and  one,  &c. 

The  problem  which  we  propose  to  resolve  is, 

200.  To  find  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p 
together. 

Let  a,  b,  c^  d, k,he  the  n  quantities. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  these  n  quantities  taken  singly,  or  one 
and  one,  is  manifestly  n. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  these  n  quantities,  taken  two  and  two 
together,  wiU  be  n{n — 1).    For,  since  there  are  n  quantities, 

a,  b,  c,  d, k. 

If  we  remove  a  there  wiQ  remain  (n — 1)  quantities, 

b,  c,  d, k. 
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Writing  a  before  each  of  these  (n — 1)  quantities,  we  shall  have 

a&,  acy  ad, cJc; 

that  is/(n — 1)  permutations  of  the  n  quantities  taken  two  and  two,  in  which  a 
stands  first.  Reasoning  in  the  same  manner  for  &,  we  shall  have  (n — 1)  per- 
mutations of  the  n  quantities  taken  two  and  two,  in  which  b  stands  first,  and 
so  on  for  each  of  the  n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence  tiie  whole  number  of 
permutations  will  be 

n(n — 1). 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  three  and  three  to- 
gether, is  n(n — l)(n — 2).  For  since  there  are  n  quantities,  if  we  remove  a 
there  will  remain  (n — 1)  quantities;  but,  by  the  last  case,  writing  (n — 1)  for 
n,  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  (n — 1)  quantities,  taken  two  and  two,  is 
(n— :l)(n — 2);  writing  a  before  each  of  these  (n — l)(n — 9)  permutations, 
we  shall  have  (n — l)(n — 2)  permutations  of  the  n  quantities,  taken  three  and 
three,  in  which  a  stands  first.  Keasoning  in  the  same  manner  for  b,  we  shall 
have  (n — l)(n — 2)  permutatiqps  of  the  n  quantities,  taken  three  and  three,  in 
which  b  stands  first,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence 
the  whole  number  of  permutations  will  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2). 

In  like  manner,  we  can  prove  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  quan> 
tities,  taken  four  and  four,  will  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3). 

Upon  examining  the  above  results,  we  readily  perceive  that  a  certain  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  numerical  part  of  the  expressions  and  the  class  of  per- 
mutations to  which  they  correspond. 

Thus  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  (wo  and  two,  is 
n{n — 1),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n(n— >2-f-l). 

Taken  three  and  three,  it  is 

n(» — l)(n — 2),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n(n — l)(n — 34-1)* 

Taken /our  and  four,  it  is 
n{n — l)(n— 2)(n — 3),  which  may  be  written  under  the  formftn(n — l)(n — 2) 

(n-.4+l). 

Hence,  from  analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  the  number  of  permutations 
of  n  things,  taken  p  and  p  together,  will  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) (n— ^-fl). 

In  order  to  demomtrate  this,  we  shall  employ  the  same  species  of  proof 
already  exemplified  in  (Arts.  23  and  78),  and  show  that,  if  the  above  law  be 
assumed  to  hold  good  for  any  one  class  of  permutations,  it  must  necessarily 
hold  good  for  the  class  next  superior. 

Let  us  suppose,  llien,  that  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  permuta- 
tions of  n  quantities,  taken  (p — 1)  and  Ip-^l)  together,  is 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3)  .  .  .  {n—(_p— 1)4.1}  ...  (A) 

It  is  required  to  prove  that  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  permuta- 
tions of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p  together,  will  be 

n(«— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) (n--^4.1). 

Remove  a,  one  of  the  n  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d k,  then,  by  the  ex- 
pression (A),  writing  (n — 1)  for  n,  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the 
(n— 1)  quantitdes  b,  c,  d k,  taken  (p— 1)  and  (^—1),  will  be 
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(«_l)(n_2)(n— 3) {(»_i)-L(j?-l)+l}, 

or 

(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) (n-p+1). 

Writing  a  before  each  of  these  (n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) (*»— P+ 1) 

permutatioDS,  we  shall  have  (n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) («— JP+1)  P©'- 

mutatioQS  of  the  n  quantities,  in  which  a  stands  first.    Reasoning  in  the  same 

manner  for  b,  we  shall  have  («— l)(n— 2)(»— 3) ('i— I'+l)  P®'* 

mutations  of  the  n  quantities,  in  which  b  stands  first ;  and  so  on  for  each  of  the 
n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence  the  whole  number  of  permutations  will  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) («— jp+l) (1) 

Hence  it  appears  that,  if  the  above  law  of  formation  hold  good  for  any  one 
class  of  permutations,  it  must  hold  good  for  the  class  next  superior ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  to  hold  good  when  jp=2,  or  for  the  permutations  of  n  quantities 
taken  two  and  two ;  hence  it  must  hold  good  whenjp=3,  or  for  the  permuta- 
tion of  n  quantities  taken  three  and  three ;  .-.  it  must  hold  good  when  ^=4, 
and  so  on.    The  law  b,  therefore,  general,    * 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  eight  letters  a,  ft,  c,  d^  e, 
/,  gj  h,  taken  6  and  5  togedier. 

Here  n=8,  p=5,  n^p-^-lssA  ;  hence  the  above  formula 

n(n— l)(n— 2)  ....  (n—j?+l)=8X7X 6x5x4=6720, 
the  number  required. 

201.  In  formula  (1)  let  ^=n,  it  will  then  become 

n(n— l)(n— 2) 2.1, 

or 

1.2.3 (n— 1)« (2) 

which  expresses  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities  taken  all 
together.* 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  eight  letters  a,  6,  c,  d,  e, 

Here  n=8 ;  hence  the  above  formula  (2)  in  this  case  becomes 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8=40320, 

the  number  required. 

202.  The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  supposing  them  all 
different  from  each  other,  we  have  found  to  be 

1.2.3 (n— 1)». 

But  if  the  some  quantity  be  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  then  it  is 

manifest  that  a  certain  number  of  die  above  permutations  will  become  identical. 

Thus,  if  one  of  the  quantities  be  repeated  a  times,  the  number  of  identical 

permutations  will  be  represented  by  1.2.3 a;  and  hence,  in  order  to 

*  Many  writers  on  algebra  confine  the  tenn  permtUcUions  to  this  class  where  the  quan- 
titles  are  taken  aU  tog^ether,  and  give  the  title  of  arrangementt  or  variations  to  the  groups 
of  the  n  quantities  when  taken  two  and  ticOf  three  and  threetfour  andfoury  Jtc.  The  in- 
6x>daction  of  these  additional  designations  appears  unnecessary ;  bat,  in  nsing  the  word 
permutations  absolntely,  we  must  always  be  understood  to  ntean  Uiose  represented  by  for 
mala  (2),  unless  the  contraxy  be  specified. 
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obtain  the  number  of  permutBtions  different  from  each  other,  we  must  divide 
(2)  by  1 . 2 . 3 a,  and  it  will  tlien  become 

1.2.3 a 

If  one  of  the  quantities  be  repeated  a  times,  and  another  of  the  quantities 

be  repeated  /?  times,  then  we  must  divide  by  1.2 aXl*2 /?; 

and,  in  general,  if  among  the  n  quantities  there  be  a  of  one  kind,  p  of  another 
kind,  /  of  another  kind,  and  so  on,  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  per- 
mutations different  from  each  other  of  these  n  quantities  will  be 

^■^'3 n 

1.2 a  XI.  2 PXl'^ y»&c. ' 

EZAMFLE  I. 

Required  the  numbers  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the  word  algebra. 
Here  n^7,  and  the  letter  a  is  repeated  twice;  hence  formula  (3)  becomes 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7 

r-^ ^2520,  the  number  required. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the  word 
caifacarataddarada. 

Here  n^  18,  a  is  repeated  eight  times,  c  twice,  d  thrice,  r  twice ;  hence  the 
number  sought  will  be 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13.14.15.16.17.18 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8X1.2X1-2.3X1.2 


=6616209600. 


EXAMPLE  III. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  product  a'  6^  e*,  written  at 
full  length. 

Here  n=2r^-y-|-^*  ^^  letter  a  is  repeated  x  times,  the  letter  5,  y  times, 
and  the  letter  c,  z  times ;  the  expression  sought  will,  therefore,  be 

1.2.3 (^+y+2) 

203.  y^he  ComhituUions*  of  any  number  of  quantities  signify  the  different 
collections  which  may  be  formed  of  these  quantities,  without  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  each  collection. .  Each  combination  must, 
therefore,  have  one  letter  different  from  any  other  of  the  combinations. 

Thus  the  quantities  a,  6,  c,  when  taken  all  together^  will  form  only  one 
combination,  abc ;  but  will  form  six  different  permutations,  abc^  acb^  bac^  bca^ 
cabf  eba ;  taken  two  and  two,  they  will  form  the  three  combinatioiis  ab,  aCf  bc^ 
and  the  six  permutations  afr,  5a,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb. 

The  problem  which  we  propose  to  resolve  is, 

To  find  the  number  of  the  combinations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p  to- 
gether. 

Each  of  these  combinatioas  ofp  quantities  being  separately  permutated,  will 
furnish  1.2.3...J7  permutations,  which,  multiplied  by  the  whole  number  of 

combinations,  will  give  the  whole  number  of  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken 

— — « ^ . 

*  Where  numerical  or  literal  factors  are  combined,  the  tenn  combination  may  he  con- 
iidered  a«  signifying  the  same  as  product 

If 
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p  and  p.  Therefore  the  latter,  namely,  the  whole  number  of  permutoH&nSt 
or  n(n — l)(n — 2)....(n — p+l)i  divided  by  the  number  of  permulations  of 
each  combination,  or  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  p,  toill  give  the  number  of  combinations  of  n 
quantities,  taken  p  and  p.    Denoting  it  by  C,  we  ha?e 

n(n-l)(n-2) (n-p+1)  .^. 

^~     1.2.3 (P-1)P    '  '  '  '  ^^' 

204.  There  is  a  species  of  notation  employed  to  denote  permutations  and 
combinations,  which  is  sometimes  used  with  advantage  from  its  conciseness. 
The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p, 

are  represented  by (nPp) 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  all  together^ 

are  represented  by (nPn) 

The  number  of  the  combinations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p, 

are  represented  by (f^Cp) 

and  so  on.  It  is  manifest  that  the  above  proposition  may  be  expressed  accord- 
ing to  this  notation  by 

M.  Cauchy  employs  the  notation  (m)a  to  express  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  m  letters,  taken  n  at  a  time.    The  German  notation  for  the  same  is 


a 


c. 


m 


When  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  up  to 
any  required  number,  are  to  be  permuted  or  combined,  an  abbreviated  nota- 
tion has  been  employed  as  follows : 

P(l,  2,  3)  stands  for  123,  132,  213,  231,  312,  321. 

P(1..4)  stands  fbr  12,  13,  14,  21,  23,  24,  31,  32,  34,  41,  42,  43. 

3 

C(a...e)  stands  for  abc,  abd,  abe,  acd<,  ace,  ade,  bed,  bee,  bde,  cde. 
If  one  or  more  of  the  numbers  or  letters  may  be  repeated,  this  can  also  be 
expressed  in  the  notation.     Thus, 
P(l,  1,  2)=112,  121,  211. 

P(l,  1,  2,  3)=11,  12,  13,  21,  23,  31,  32. 

C(l,  1,  2,  2,  3)=112,  113,  122,  123,  223. 

If  all  the  letters,  numbers,  or  single  things  may  be  repeated  an  equal  num- 
ber of  times,  this  can  be  expressed  with  the  aid  of  an  exponent;  thus, 

C(l,  2,  3)»,  P(0,  1,  2)«,  C(1..7)». 

205.  If  n  single  things  be  arranged  in  combinations  of  A:,  or  of  n — k^r,  the 
number  of  combinations  in  either  case  will  be  the  same,  t.  «., 

^_n(n—l),..(n—k+l)_^_n{n'^l)...{n—r+l) 

for  every  new  combination  of  k  letters  must  leave  a  new  one  of  r  letters. 

By  a  similar  reasoning,  if  n  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  k,  the  second 
r,  and  the  third  s,  it  may  be  shown  that 

k  r  k         a  r  k 

CxC    =CxC    =:CxC   ,&c. 

n         i»— k         D  a — k        n  n — r 

206.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  not  all  possible  combinations,  but  only  such 
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as  fulfill  certaiD  conditions,  are  required.  Many  such  may  be  imagined.  For 
instance,  where  the  numbers  to  be  combined  increase  by  a  common  difference, 
or  by  a  common  ratio,  as  1357,  2468,  or  124,  or  248.  The  most  useful  case 
is  where  the  number  in  each  combination  must  amount  to  the  same  sum.  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  this  case  is  to  fill  up  all  the  places  except  the  last  with 
the  lowest  numbers,  the  last  place  being  occupied  by  the  supplementary  num- 
ber necessary  to  produce  the  given  sum ;  then  diminishing  the  last  number 
and  increasing  one  of  the  preceding  by  the  same  amount,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  a  lower  e?er  to  follow  a  higher  number.    We  give  examples  of  such 

k 

combinations,  the  general  formula  for  v^ich  is  rC(l . . .  .n). 

(1)  ioC(1...7)=127,  136,  145,  235. 

(2)  "C(1...8)=xl238,  1247,  1256,  1346,  2345. 

(3)  6C(0..5)n=0005,  0014,  0023,  0113,  0122,  1112. 

(4)  soC(3....)n=33338,  33347,  33356,  33446,  33455,  34445,  44444. 

It  is  easy  to  be  perceived  that  in  two  cases  this  kind  of  combination  is  im- 
possible. 1^.  When  the  highest  form  does  not  amount  to  the  required  sura ; 
and,  2?,  When  the  lowest  form  exceeds  it,  as  in 

a  3 

JoC(123)n,  or  wC(4 . . .)«. 

207.  Similar  conditions  may  be  imposed  upon  permutations.  In  order  that 
the  permutations  of  a  given  series  of  numbers,  taken  a  certain  number  at  a 
time,  should  amount  always  to  a  given  sum,  the  same  rule  will  apply,  with  this 
difference,  that  lower  numbers  may  follow  higher ;  in  other  words,  the  com- 
binations formed  by  the  previous  rule  may  each  be  permuted. 

The  following  examples  will  render  this  more  intelligible : 

(1)  9P(1..8)=18,  27,  36,  45,  54,  63,  72,  81. 

(2)  7P{1...)=124,  142,  214,  241,  412,  421. 

(3)  6P(l...)n=1113, 1122, 1131,  1212, 1221,  1311,  2112,  2121,  2211,  3111. 

(4)  *P(0..)n=013,  022,  031,  103,  112,  121,  130,  202,  211,  220,  301,  310. 

Under  this  head,  also,  two  contradictory  cases  occur :  1^.  When  the  high- 
est form  amounts  to  too  little ;  and,  2*^.  When  the  lowest  form  amounts  to  too 
much.    As,  for  instance,  in 

9P(1..4)n,  or9P(5...)n. 

208.  The  applications  of  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  useful  is  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of 
a  series  of  the  form 

especially  the  coefficients  of  the  binomial  formula,  the  method  of  determining 
which,  by  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations,  will  be  given  here- 
after. 

Another  extensive  application  of  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combina- 

*  These  coefficieDts  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  some  given  Uw.  A  common  case  is 
when  the  nomber  of  factors  combined  in  each  coefficient  is  indicated  by  the  exponent  of 
the  letter  of  arrangement,  x. 
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tioDs  is  to  be  found  in  geometric  relations,  such  as  where  the  combinationa  of  a 
certiun  number  of  points,  tines,  an^es,  &c.,  from  among  a  giren  number  of 
these,  are  required. 

Not  less  useful  is  this  theory  in  natural  science :  as  in  crystalography,  when 
the  manifold  forms  of  crystals  are  required ;  in  chemistry,  when  the  various 
combinations  of  chemical  elements ;  and  in  music,  of  consonant  tones,  6cc. 

But  perhaps  its  most  important  use  is  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or,  as  it  is 
mathematically  named,  the 

CALCULUS  OF  PROBABILITIES. 

The  outlines  of  this  extensive  subject  we  shall  here  briefly  indicate,  referring 
the  student  for  further  information  to  the  admirable  treatises  of  La  Place 
and  Lacroix,  and  to  the  practical  work  of  De  Morgan. 

I.  Let  there  be  among  m  possible  cases  g,  which,  as  fulfilling  certain  requi- 
sitions, are  considered  as  favorable,  (m — ^)=«  unfavorable.  Then  the  ratio 
of  the  favorable  to  all  possible  cases  is  called  the  mathematical  probability  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  favorable  case.  The  ratio  of  the  unfavorable  to  all  possi- 
ble cases  is  the  mathematical  improbability  of  the  occurrence.  If  the  first  be 
expressed  by  to,  the  second  by  v,  then 

g  It 

w=—  and  v=z— (L) 

mm  ^   ' 

The  probability  is,  therefore,  the  less,  the  smaller  the  number  of  the  &- 
vorable  in  comparison  with  that  of  all  possible  cases,  and  vice  versd.  Should 
all  possible  cases  be  favorable,  then  U7=l,  which  is,  therefore,  the  expression 
for  certainty.  Thus  the  mathematical  probability  and  improbability  of  a  pic- 
tured card,  of  which  there  are  12,  being  drawn  from  52,  are  expressed  by 

12      3  40     10 

62     13'        52     13' 
that  of  drawing  one  card  from  52, 

52 
62 

II.  Let  there  be  among  m  possible  cases  g  favorable,  of  different  (first,  sec- 
ond, third,  &c.)  kinds,  expressed  by  ^|,  g^t  g^t  ^»i  the  partial  probabilities 
by  t^i,  W2i  u's*  &c. ;  then 

«7=«?,  +  Wa+tt73+,&C.,r= (II.) 

that  is,  the  probability  of  one  of  several  different  kinds  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
theu*  partial  probabilities.  Thus,  for  the  probability  of  one  of  the  six  faces  of 
a  die,  marked  1,  2,  or  3,  being  thrown,  we  have 

111 

111     3     1 

III.  Let  the  occurrence  be  favoraUe  only  on  the  supposition  that  two  or 
more  of  the  single  favorable  cases  concur,  then  the  formula  for  the  compound 
probability  is 

yf=WiXWaXy>j''=-——-^T-' — (III.) 

in  which  m|,  m,,  m,,  ice.,  express  the  possible  cases  of  the  partial  occurren- 
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ces ;  that  is,  the  probability  of  the  compound  occurrence  is  equal  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  partial  probabilities.  For  as  each  of  the  m|  may  concur  with  each 
of  the  m,  cases,  there  will  be  mi  X'n,  possible  cases,  which,  by  the  super- 
vening of  m,  new  cases,  increase  to  miX^iXm,,  and  so  on.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  favorable  cases  ^|,  g^,  ^3,  &c.,  from  whence,  by  the 
principles  already  established,  results  formula  (IIL).  Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  draw  out  of  a  vase  which  contains  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
first  1,  then  either  2  or  3,  and,  finally,  4, 5,  or  6,  in  three  drawings ;  the  prob- 
ability is  expressed  by 

_1     2     3_1_ 
^~6^5^4~20' 
If  the  partial  occurrences  are  equal  (that  is,  repetitions  of  the  same),  then 

to=  ( —  j  .    Thus,  if  with  each  of  three  dice,  6  shall  be  thrown, 

.  «■=©  =216- 

IV.  Should  there  be  m  possible  cases,  of  which  g  are  favorable  and  u  un- 
favorable, and  of  these  A;-|-r  are  to  occur,  so  that  k  of  the  favorable,  with  r  of  the 
unfavorable,  must  come  in  juxtaposition,  then  the  expression  for  the  probabili- 
ty of  the  occurrence  of  every  such  order  is 

This  depends  on  (IIL),  each  of  the  factors  in  the  above  value  of  w  ex- 
pressing the  partial  probability  of  the  single  occurrence  of  a  1st,  2d,  ....Xlh 
favorable  case,  also  of  a  1st,  2d,  ....rth  unfavorable  case,  and  the  product 
expressing  the  probability  of  these  occurring  in  a  certain  order. 

EXAMPLE. 

If  from  20  tickets,  8  of  which  are  prizes  and  12  blanks,  6  are  to  be  drawn ; 
then,  in  favor  of  the  requisition  that  exactly  two  prizes  shaU  be  first  drawn,  oi 
shall  occupy  any  given  place  in  the  order, 

77 


«'=(S)©x(tI)(S)©(S)=; 


'3230' 

V.  Should  there  be  required  in  the  supposition  of  the  last  case  no  particu- 
lar order  for  the  single  cases  which  occur,  the  expression  becomes 

„=(5  .(£)...(l=|=i).(  «  )...(_Ji=I±^). . . .  (V.) 

k+r  \m/     \m— A:— 1/    \m — k/     \m — k — r-|-l/  ^,   ' 

Thus  it  will  be  found  that,  if  from  30  appointed  numbers  out  of  90,  5  of  the 
whole  90  are  to  be  drawn,  so  that  just  3  of  the  30  shall  be  among  those  drawn, 
it  being  immaterial  at  which  three  of  the  five  drawings,  the  expressioA  for  the 
probability  in  this  case  is 

/5.4.3\    /30\/29\/28\    /eO\  /59\       20650 
^^  \1 . 2 . 3/  *  \90/  \89/  \88/  *  \87/  \86/  *"  126291* 

VI.  Should  the  number  of  possible  cases  continue  to  remain  the  same, 
while  the  other  circumstances  are  as  in  (V.),  the  formula  would  be 

i©'-©- w 
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EXAMPLE. 

The  probability  of  throwing  the  same  face  three  times  in  7  casts  of  a  die, 
or  one  cast  of  7  dice,  would  be  expressed  by 

21875 


7.6.5/iy  /5y_ 
1.2.3\6/  'W  ~i 


279936 

Vn.  Let  the  probability  be  required  that  of  two  different  occurrences  the 
first,  or,  if  this  does  not,  the  second,  shall  happen ;  if  the  single  probability  of 
the  first  happening  be  expressed  by  u?,  the  probability  of  its  failing  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  1  — 10 ;  this  must  be  combined  with  the  probability  of  the  second 
happening,  according  to  (III.),  giving 

(1— «?i)tra 

for  the  probability  of  the  second  happening,  if  the  first  fiuls :  then  the  com- 
pound probability  required  is  expressed  (II.)  by 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  probability  of  throwing  with  two  dice,  at  the  first  cast  8,  and, 
if  this  does  not  happen,  9  at  the  second  cast. 

19 


*^""36  ■^■36V~36/""36+36'36"~i 


81 

VIII.  Abo?e  we  have  considered  the  absolute  probability  of  the  happening 
of  an  event ;  the  relative  probability  of  the  happening  of  two  events  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 

; ,  or J . 

EXAMPLE. 

The  relative  probability  of  throwing  with  two  dice  rather  7  than  10,  is  ex- 

_,         tTi  6        2 

pressed  by  -^=^-^5=-. 

IX.  When  money  depends  on  the  happening  of  an  event,  tfa|{9  product  of 
the  sum  risked,  multiplied  by  the  expression  for  the  probability^of  the  event 
on  which  it  depends,  is  called  the  nuUhematiccd  expectation.  If  there  be 
among  mi  4- mi  cases,  mi  favorable  for  one  party,  and  m^  for  the  other,  the 
sum  risked  by  the  first  ai,  and  by  the  second  Os,  then  for  the  mathematical 
expectation  of  each  we  have 

w*i  -  ma 

"=;m:^-'^=«'*  •  •  •  <i)     *'=iM^  •""""""'  '"^^ 

Therefore,  when  ei=e8,  ii  is  necessary  that  ai :  a^sswi :  tOf  This  principle 
18  important  in  the  subject  of  annuities  and  life  insurance.  For  its  application, 
and  that  of  all  the  foregoing  theoiy  to  which,  see  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  How  many  binary  combinations  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  ?     How  many  ternary  combinations  of  the  same  ? 

(2)  How  many  combinations  of  5  colors  among  those  of  the  prism,  viz.,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  ? 

*  19  and  S  can  each  be  tlirown  with  two  dice  bat  in  one  way,  11  and  3  each  in  two 
wayB,  10  and  4  in  three  ways,  5  and  9  in  four  ways,  6  and  8  in  five  ways,  7  in  six  ways. 
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(3)  What  is  the  probability  of  tfaiowlDg  with  three  dice  two  equal  num- 
bers ?  with  five  dice,  three  equal  ? 

(4)  What  of  throwing  with  two  dice  the  faces  2,*  4,  and  6  7 

(5)  What  the  probability  that  a  dollar  tossed  twice  will  fall  head  up  once  ? 

(6)  Of  which  is  the  probability  greater,  the  drawing  at  three  trials  from 
52  cai'ds  three  cards  of  different  colors,  of  which  there  are  four,  or  three  face 
cards,  of  which  there  are  12  7 

(7)  What  of  drawing  out  of  a  vase  containing  5  white,  6  red,  and  7  black 
balls,  in  two  drawings,  2  red,  or  else  a  white  and  a  black  ball  7 

(8)  What  of  drawing  out  of  the  same  vase,  in  three  drawings,  3  of  differ- 
ent  colors,  or  else  2  black  and  1  white  7 

(9)  What  of  throwmg  with  four  dice  15,  or  with  three  dice  12  7 

METHOD  OF  UNDBTBKMINED  COEFFICIENTS. 
209.  The  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  is  a  method  for  the  expan- 
sion or  development  of  algebraic  functions  into  infinite  series,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  ascending  powers  of  one  of  the  quantities  considered  as  a  variable.* 
The  principle  employed  in  this  method  may  be  stated  in  the  following 

THEOREM. 

l£Ax«+'Bxe+CxY+,  &c.,  =A'i«'+B'x/J'+C'zy'-J-,  &c.  (1),  for  all  values 
of  z,  then  must  the  exponents  of  x  in  the  two  members  be  the  same,  and  the  co- 
efficients of  the  same  powers  o£x  the  same.  For,  dividing  (1)  by  z^)  we  have 
A+Bx^^-«+Cxy-«+,  &c.,  =A'ay-«+B'a:^-«4-C'xy'-«+,  &c.  (2) 

Since  x  may  have  any  value,  make  it  zero ;  the  first  member  thus  reduces 
to  A,  while  the  second  becomes  zero,  unless  we  suppose  a  equai  to  some  one 
of  the  exponents  a\  I3\y,  ,,.,  Suppose  it  to  be  a'.  Then  we  have  a:=^a't 
and  .*.  A=A'.  Suppressing  the  equal  terms  A  and  A'x«'— a  from  the  two 
members  of  (2),  and  dividing  it  by  x3— «,  it  becomes 

B+CxY-0+,  &c.,  =B'j:^H3+Cry'-^+,  &c. 

Making,  again,  a;^0,  the  first  member  reduces  to  B,  and  the  second  to  zero, 
which  is  absurd,  unless  we  make  /?  equal  to  some  one  of  the  exponents  of  x, 
say  p\  in  tue  second  member,  and  then  Br=B'.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  the 
exponents  of  r,  and  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  in  the  one  mem- 
ber, may  be  proved  equal  to  those  in  the  other. 

The  above  theorem  may  be  expressed  in  a  modified  form ;  thus,  if  all  the 
terms  of  (1)  be  transposed  to  the  first  member,  it  becomes,  collecting  the  equal 
powers  of  x,  a  and  a',  (3  and  ^j  &c., 

(A— A')x«+(B— B')x^+(C— C')j:y+,  &c.,  =0; 

from  which,  since  A=A',  B^B',  dec.,  we  perceive  that  when  a  function  of 
X  is  equal  to  zero  for  all  values  of  x,  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of 
X  are  equal  to  zero  separately. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Expand  the  fraction    into  an  infinite  series. 

Assume  ^_^^        =A+Bx+Cx«+Dxg-fEx<-| , 


*  A  vilriable  quantity- is  one  which  i»  either  entirely  indeterminate,  ao  that  it  may  have 
any  value  at  pleasure,  or  one  which  yaries  in  conformity  with  certain  oonditiona  iiliposed. 
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in  which  some  of  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  may  be  zero,  and  thus  certain 
powers  of  X  be  wanting;  then,  multiplying  by  1 — 2x-|-^«  we  have 

l=sA+  Bx+  C2^+  Dr»+  Ex*+.... 

— 2Aar— 2Ba«— 2C2»— 2Da:* . 

+  Aj<+  Bx»+   Cx*'\ 

Hence,  by  the  preceding  theorem,  we  have 

B^2A=0  B=2A         =2 

C— 2B+A=0  C=2B— A=3 

D— 2C+B=0  D=2C— B=4  I 

E-i2D+C=0  E=2D— C=6  J 

,    ^    ->  &c.  &c. 

I  Therefore      ^j— ^j-r-^=l+2r+3z«+4x»+6x*+6a*+ 

'  'S~T»^  ^  V^         '^^^  equality  of  a  function  to  a  series  is  hypothetical ;  and  after  A,  B,  C, . . . 


I       '^^  have  been  found,  the  result  must  be  carefully  examined.    If  we  put  the  func- 

1 
3x— a:* 


V  tion asA+Bx+j  &c.,  it  gives  the  absurdity  — 1:=0.    We  must  put 


r=  Aar~^  -|-  Bx^-f-  Cx-|-  Dx"-)- ,  &c.    The  method  of  indeterminate  coeffi- 


3x— x« 

cieots  is  to  be  avoided  where  other  methods  will  apply. 

(2)  Extract  the  square  root  of  l-f-x. 

Assume  VT+x=:A  -4-Bx    -fCx*   ^Dx'-f  •  *  **  ^"^^  square  both  sides ; 

.-.  l+x=A«+ABx+ACx«+ ADx»+AEx«H 

+ABx+B»x«  +BCx»+BDx*+.... 
+ACx«+BCx»+C«x*  H 

4-ADx»+BDx«4-.-. 
+AEx*H 

Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  like  powers  of  x,  we  have 

A«=1,-.A=       1 

1  11 

2AB=1      B=     ^=     j:5=     2 

B«  1  1 

2AC+B«=0      C=-5j  =  -.^=-Q 

_  BC  1  1 

2AD-U2BC=0      D=--^=     ^^=.  ^ 

^       «^     ^             X,         2BD+C'  1(1       1  >  5 

2AE+2BD+C-0      E^ -^   ==_  J --^+- J  =^_ 

6cc.                                                  &c. 
Therefore         Vl+^=±(l+iar— Jxa+^x»— yf,x«H ). 

3x — 6 

(3)  Decompose    « ^'wmao  ^^^  *^**  fractions  having  simple  binomial  de- 
nominators. 

By  quadratics  we  find  x"— 13x+40^(x — 6)(x^8) ;  hence  we  may  assume 
3x— 5  A  B        A(x— 8)+B(x— 6)     (A+B)x— 8A— 6B 


x»— 13x+40""x— S^x—S""      (x— 6)(x— 8)      ""       x«— 13x+40 

.-.  3x— 5=(A+B)x— (8A+5B) ; 
and  by  the  principle  of  undetermined  coefficients  we  have 

A-fB=3,  and  8A+5B=5. 
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10  19 

Whence  A  =  —  -r-  and  B  =-r- ;  and  therefore  we  get 

a:3^13x+40""z— 8~x— 5""  3  x--8~3  'x--5' 

iVb^€.-— The  values  of  A  and  B  might  have  been  determined  in  the  following 
manner : 

Since  ^^-^  ^  B        A(r~8)+B(r^5) , 

a:«— 13x+40""x-.5^a:— 8""      a:*— 13j+40       ' 
...  3x— 5=:A(a:— 8)+B(r— 5). 

Now  this  equation  must  subsist  for  every  value  of  x ;  and  therefore, 

.      15—5         10 
if  f=s5,  we  have  15— 6=A(5— 8);  .•.  A=:  f.        =— — ; 

04 5     X9 

if  a:=:8,  we  have  24— 5=li(8— 5) ;  .-.  B=:^3^=y. 

This  method  may  frequently  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  integration  of  rational  fractions,  in  the  Integral  Calculus. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  EXERCISE. 

1— ar 

(1)  Expand  r*p-  into  an  infinite  series. 

Ans.  1— 2ar+2j:«— 2x»+2a:*— 2a*+ 

(2)  Expand  V^^ — ^  hi  a  series. 

3^  X*  3^  bS^ 


'••.«• 


1— ar 

(3)  Find  the  development  of  ^. 

Ans.  1— 2x+x8+x»— 2x*+a*+a:«— 2a:T+ 

2x+3 

(4)  Decompose  the  fraction  ^       — ^. 

A  1  1        ■        5 

^°®'  "2x^6(a:+2)"T'3(ar-l)' 

(5)  Expand  the  fraction    in  a  series. 

Ans.  l+5a:+15a:«+45a:»+135ar«+ 

.(6)  Resolve  (^^.i)(^^2)(>,^.3)  into  partial  fractions. 

^°**  2(a:+l)-J+2+2(r+3)' 

V  ^      ,      13+21r+2a:«  .  .  ,  ^    . 

(7)  Resolve  -1 —        '     .   into  partial  fractions. 

^ ^°"'  l+x~l-ar'^"l+2a:"^l-2a:' 

*  When  the  denominator  is  composed  of  equal  factors,  such  as  (a;-|-a)^  {x — b)^,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  the  given  function  equal  to 

R 
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(8)  Expand  — ; —  to  four  terms. 

^  '       *^       a+cx 


Ans.  l-{b+c)^+c(b+c)%-^^{b+c)^+ 


x+2 
(9)  Resolve  -5 into  partial  fractions. 

1  3  2 

^^'  2(x+l)+2(x-l)""x 

(10)  Resolve  ^^^_^^^^^^^  into  partial  fractions. 

A        1.1,2,        1         ,        7  1 

Ans.  -A h-; 1 ; . 

x»^x»^a:     2(1— x)«^4(l— x)     4(l+z) 

a* 


(11)  Expand   ,  ,  ^ — ; — r  to  four  terms. 


2a     3a*     4a«/ 


(12)  Resolve  -^ — r  into  partial  fractions. 

Ans. 


Ill 


4(x-l)     4(x+l)     2(:t«+l)- 


LOGARITHMS. 

210.  Logarithms  are  artificial  numbers  adapted  to  natural  numbers,  in 
order  to  facilitate  numerical  calculations ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  theory  of  these  numbers,  and  iUustrate  the  principles  upon  which  their 
properties  depend. 

Definition. — In  a  system  of  logarithnut  all  numbers  are  considered  as  the 
powers  of  some  one  number,  arbitrarily  assumed,  which  is  called  the  base  of 
the  system,  and  the  exponent  of  that  power  of  the  base  which  is  equal  to  any 
given  number  is  called  the  Logarithm  of  that  number. 

Thus,  if  a  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  N  any  number,  and  x  such 
that 

N=a«, 

then  X  is  called  the  logarithm  of  N,  in  the  system  whose  base  is  a. 

The  base  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms  (called,  from  their  inventor, 
**  Briggs^s  Logarithms")  is  the  number  10.    Hence,  since 

(10)^=     1,  0  is  the  logarithm  of     1  in  this  system, 

(10)^=    10,  1  is  the  logai'ithm  of    10  in  thb  system, 

(10)*=  100,  2  is  the  logarithm  of   100  in  this  system, 

(10)'=  1000,  3  is  the  logarithm  of  1000  in  this  system, 

(10)^=10000,  4  is  the  logarithm  of  10000  in  this  system, 
dec.  =    &jc.     &c 

211.  In  order  to  have  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  logarithms  1,  |  or 
0.5,  }  or  0.25,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  square,  4th,  and  so  on,  root 
of  10,  or  to  extract  the  square  root  successively,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table: 
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Hamber  of  tinm  that  th« 

Sxpoanite 

•qoare  root  Is  extracted 

Kambeia. 

or 

•ucc««errf>l]r. 

IjognrUbmu. 

0 

10,000  0000 

1,000  0000 

1 

3,162  2777 

0,500  0000 

2 

1,778  2794 

0,250  0000 

3 

1,333  5214 

0,125  0000 

4 

1,154  7819 

0,062  5000 

5 

1,074  6078 

0,031  2600 

6 

.  1,036  6329 

0,015  6250 

7 

1,018  1517 

0,007  8125 

8 

1,009  0350 

0,003  9062 

9 

1,004  5073 

0,001  9531 

10 

1,002  2511 

0,000  9765 

11 

1,001  1249 

0,000  4882 

12 

1,000  5623 

0,000  2441 

13 

1,000  2811 

0,000  1220 

14 

1,000  1405 

0,000  0610 

15 

1,000  0702 

0,000  0305 

16 

1,000  0351 

0,000  0152 

17 

1,000  0175 

0,000  0076 

18 

1,000  0087 

0,000  0038 

19 

1,000  0043 

0,000  0019 

20 

1,000  0021 

0,000  0009 

21 

1,000  0010 

0,000  0004 

22 

1,000  0005 

0,000  0002 

23 

1,000  0002 

0,000  0001 

24 

1,000  0001 

0,000  0000 

By  means  of  the  above  table,  to  calculate  the  logarithm  of  any  number  (A) 

between  1  and  10  accurately  to  5  places  of  decimals,  take  out  from  the  second 

column  the  nearest  number  to  A,  but  less,  and  divide  A  by  this.    Take  out, 

again,  the  next  less  number  than  the  quotient  B,  as  a  divisor  for  B,  and  so  on 

until  the  last  quotient  contains  only  miUionths ;  the  logarithm  sought  is  the 

sum  of  all  the  exponents  or  logarithms  in  the  third  column  corresponding  to 

the  divisors  used  from  the  second.    For,  calling  these  exponents  a,  /?,  7,  d... 

we  have 

A^B^C^D^ 
— =:B;  — s=C;  — =D;  — 5=E; 
10«  10^  10^  10^ 

.-.  A=10"B=10"X  lO^CsslO^X  lO'^X  10''D=10*.  10^.  lO''.  10^ . . 

...A=10-+^''+^-. 

Any  exponent  beyond  d  being  added  to  the  others  would  not  affect  the 
millionth  place,  or  fifth  decimal.  Q.  £.  D. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  all  numbers  lying  between  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.,  powers 
of  10  must  have  broken  numbers  for  logarithms,  these  numbers  will  be  of  the 

form  10  n=10  .IQin ;  hence  the  calculation  of  their  logarithms  will  in  eveiy 
case  depend  on  the  calculation  of  a  fractional  logarithm  such  as  has  been  just 
exhibited. 

A  table  of  logarithms  is  a  table  containing  all  numbers  from  1  up  to  10000 
or  100000,  or  some  high  number,  with  their  corresponding  logarithms. 

These  tables  are  made  with  certain  abbreviations  and  conveniences,  which 
we  shall  presently  explain. 

From  the  scheme  of  numbers  in  (210)  it  appears,  that  in  the  common  sys- 
tem the  logarithm  of  every  number  between  1  and  10  is  some  number  between 
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0  and  1,  {.  e.,  is  a  fraction.  The  logarithm  of  every  number  between  10  and 
100  is  some  number  between  1  and  2,  i.  e,,  is  1  plus  a  fraction.  The  logarithm 
of  every  number  between  100  and  1000  is  some  number  between  2  and  3,  i. «., 
is  2  plus  a  fraction,  and  'so  on.  The  whole  number,  or  integral  part  of  the 
logarithm,  is  called  the  index,  or,  more  commonly,  the  ckaracUristic. 

212.  In  the  common  tables  of  logarithms  the  fractional  part  alone  of  the 
logarithm  is  registered,  and  from  what  has  been  sud  i^>ove,  the  rule  usually 
given  for  finding  the  characteristic ,  or  index,  will  be  readily  understood,  viz. : 
The  index  of  tJie  logarithm  of  any  number  greater  than  unity  is  equal  to  one 
less  than  the  number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given  number;  for  if  the  num* 
her  be  between  10  and  100,  it  will  contain  two  integral  figures ;  if  between  100 
and  1000,  it  will  contain  three,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  searching  for  the  logarithm 
of  such  a  number  as  2970,  we  find  in  the  tables  opposite  to  2970  the  number 
4727564 ;  but  since  2970  i<  a  number  between  1000  and  10000,  its  logarithm 
must  be  some  number  between  3  and  4,  i.  e,,  must  be  3  plus  a  fraction ;  the 
fractional  part  is  the  number  4727564,  which  we  have  found  in  the  tables; 
prefixing  to  this  the  index  3,  and  interposing  a  decimal  point,  we  have  3.4727564, 
the  logarithm  of  2970. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  number  3.4727564  is  the  exact 
logarithm  of  2970,  or  that 

2970=(10)»*"7w* 

accurately.  The  above  is  only  an  approximate  value  of  the  logarithm  of  2970 ; 
we  can  obtain  the  exact  logarithms  of  very  few  numbers ;  but,  taking  a  sufficient 
number  of  decimals,  we  can  approach  as  nearly  as  we  please  to  the  true 
logarithms. 

213.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  Briggs's  system  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0 ;  con- 
sequently, if  we  wish  to  extend  the  application  of  logarithms  to  fractions,  we 
must  establish  a  convention  by  which  the  logarithms  of  numbers  less  than  1 
may  be  represented  by  numbers  less  than  zero,  i.  «.,  by  negative  numbers^ 

Exter^ing,  therefore,  the  above  principles  to  negative  exponents,  since 

or  (10)-*=:0.1,         — 1  is  the  logarithm  of  .1        in  this  system, 


10 
1 


100 

1 

1000 

1 


or  (10)-s=r0.01,       —2  is  the  logarithm  of  .01      in  this  system, 
or  (10)~3=0.001,     —3  is  the  logarithm  of  .001    m  this  system, 


10000  **'  (10)~*= 0.0001,  —4  is  the  logarithm  of  .0001  in  this  system, 

&c.  &c. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  convention,  that  the  logarithm  of  every  number 
between  1  and  .1  is  some  number  between  0  and  — X ;  the  logarithm  of  every 
number  between  .1  and  .01  is  some  number  between  — 1  and  — 2;  the 
logarithm  of  every  number  between  .01  and  .001  is  some  number  between 
—2  and  — 3,  and  so  on. 

From  this  will  be  understood  the  rule  given  in  books  of  tables  for  finding 
the  characteristic,  or  index,  of  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal  fraction,  viz. :  The  in- 
dex  of  any  dedm/d  fraction  is  a  negative  number,  equal  to  unity,  added  to  the 
number  of  zeros  immediately  following  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  in  searching 
for  a  logarithm  of  the  number  such  as  .00462,  we  find  in  the  tables  opposite  to 
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463  the  number  6646420;  but  since  .00462  is  a  number  between  .001  and  .01, 
its  logarithm  must  be  some  number  between  — 3  and  — 2,  t.  e.,  must  be  — 3 
plus  a  fraction ;  the  fractional  part  is  the  number  6646420,  which  we  have 
found  in  the  tables;  therefore  — 3-f.6646420  is  the  logarithm  of  .00462.  It 
is  customary  to  write  the  sign  —  over  the  characteristic  to  show  that  it  affects 
that  alone,  and  not  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm,  which  is  positive ;  thus, 
3.6646420. 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

214.  Let  N  and  N'  be  any  two  numbers,  x  and  x'  their  respective  logarithms, 
a  the  base  of  the  system.     Then,  by  definition, 

N  =a' (1) 

N'=a«' (2) 

I.  Multiply  equations  (1)  and  (2)  together, 

NN' =a*a*' 

.*.  by  definition,  x-^x'  is  the  logarithm  of  NN' ;  that  is  to  say, 
The  logariOim  of  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  those  factors. 

II.  Divide  equation  (1)  by  (2). 

N 
.%  by  definition,  x — x'  is  the  logarithm  of  j^ ;  that  is  to  say, 

The  logarithm  of  a  fraction,  or  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbers,  is  equal  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  numerator  minus  the  logarithm  of  the  denominator. 

III.  Raise  both  members  of  equation  (1)  to  the  nth  power. 

.*.  by  definition,  nx  is  the  logarithm  of  N° ;  that  is  to  say, 
The  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  multiplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power. 

ly*  Extract  the  n^  root  of  both  members  of  equation  (1). 

1  z 

N»=a". 

X  I 

.*.  by  definition,  -  is  the  logarithm  of  N** ;  that  is  to  say, 

The  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  divided  by  the  index  of  the  root. 
Combining  the  last  two  cases,  we  shall  find 


m  mx 


whence  —  is  the  logarithm  of  N°. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  application  of  the  above  principles  to  algebraic  calculations.  The  following 
examples  will  afford  a  useful  exercise : 

(1)  Log.  (a,  b,c,d )=  log.  a-{-  log.  &-|-  log.  c-)-  log.  d  ..** 

(abc\ 
-^j  =  log.  a+  log.  6+  log.  c—  log.  c£—  log.  e. 
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(3)  Log.  (a'"5"cP....)=m  log.  a-\-n  log.  h-\-p  log.  c... 

(4)  Log.  y--^)  =m  log.  a+n  log.  &— ;?.  log.  c. 

(5)  Log.  (a»— a:«)=log.  (a+a:)x(a— x)==  log.  (a+x)+  log.  (a— x). 

(6)  Log.  Va*— x«=2  log.  (a+x)+-  log.  (a— x). 

1  3  15 

(7)  Log.  (a' Va')=  log.  a'+j  log.  a'=3  log.  <i+2  log*  ^="T  '^g.  a. 


wi  _       .  wi 


(8)  Log.  V(a»-^r=-  log.  (a-r)+-  log.  (a»+ax+x») 

=-{log.(a— x)+  log.  (a+x+2)+  log.  (a+x— 2){ 

where  2'= ax. 

1 

(9)  Log.  Va'+x«=-{log.  (a+x+2)4-  log.  (a+x— 2)},  where  z*s=2ax. 


<^^)  ^^g'  (l+x)^=^^^^g'  («-^)-3  log.  (a+x)}. 

TABLES  OF  ItOOARITHMS. 

The  principal  French  tables  are  those  of  M.  Callet,  an  American  edition  of 
which  has  been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hasler.  The  first  of  these  tables, 
marked  Chiliade  L,  occupying  only  five  pages,  contains  the  series  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  1200,  with  their  logarithms  expressed  to  eight  places  of  decimals, 
the  numbers  being  in  the  column  marked  N,  and  their  logarithms  in  the  coluom 
marked  Log.*  The  second  table,  which  is  of  far  greater  bulk,  exhibits  the 
logarithms  of  all  entire  numbers  from  1020  up  to  10800.  The  numbers  are  in 
the  colunm  entitled  N,  and  their  logarithms  in  the  following  column,  marked  0. 
The  characteristics  of  the  logaiithms  are  not  written  in  the  tables,  since  they 
may  be  known  without,  being  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  digits  of 
which  the  number  to  which  the  logarithm  belongs  is  composed.  The  logarithms 
of  numbers  containing  one  figure  more  than  those  in  the  column  N,  are  found 
by  means  of  the  columns  marked  at  top  1,  2,  3,  ...  9.  Thus,  to  find  the 
logarithm  of  27796,  seek  in  the  column  N  the  number  2779 ;  run  along-  the 
horizontal  line  which  contains  this  number  to  the  column  marked  6 ;  you  find 
there  the  last  four  figures  of  the  logarithm  sought :  the  first  three  figures  of  it 
are  found  in  the  column  marked  0,  to  the  left  of  the  period,  on  the  same 
horizontal  line,  or  a  little  above.  You  obtain  thus,  after  prefixing  the  proper 
characteristic, 

log.  27796=4.4439823. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  inspecting  the  tables,  that  the  differences  of  the  consecu- 
tive logarithms  is  constantly  the  same  for  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and 
as  the  differences  of  the  consecutive  numbers  is  also  constant,  it  foDows  that 

*  This  table  also  contains  an  arrangement  for  redacing  minutes  and  seconds  to  seconds 
-withoat  the  trouble  of  multiplying  by  60.  Thus,  on  the  fourth  page,  we  find  12^  in  the  first 
of  the  columns  marked  log.,  and  against  90,  in  the  first  column  marked  '^  we  find  740, 
which  is  the  number  of  seconds  in  ITf  80^^.  By  Uiis  arrangement  we  find  readily  the 
logarithm  of  the  seconds  in  any  given  number  of  minutes  and  seconds,  which  is  often  con- 
vententin  astronomical  calculations.  It  is  evident  that  these  numbers  might  be  considered 
as  degrees  and  mi&utes,  or  hours  and  minutes,  as  well  as  nunates  and  seconds. 
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the  differences  of  the  logarithms  are  proportional  to  the  differences  of  the 
numbers.     Suppose,  then,  that  the  logarithm  of  1451^469  were  required. 

From  the  tables  we  find,  as  before,  neglecting  for  the  present  the  charac* 
teristic  (see  a  page  of  the  tables  of  Callet  at  the  end  of  this  volume), 

log.  14518=:1619068. 

This  is  also  the  logarithm  of  14518000,  which  differs  from  the  logarithm  of 
the  next  number  14519,  or  14519000,  viz.,  1619367  by  299,  while  the  num- 
bers themselves  differ  by  1000.  But  the  number  14518000  differs  from  the 
given  number  14518469  by  469,  the  last  three  figures  not  yet  used ;  hence 
the  proportion 

•  DiCir<M.Di£LA(i.  DiCNoc       DiAofLoflik 

1000:  299  : :  469  :  x=141, 

which  result,  added  to  1619068,  gives  7.1619209  for  the  logarithm  required,  7 

being  the  proper  characteristic  for  the  logarithm  of  a  number  consisting  of 

eight  figures. 

299 
The  proportion  is  solved  by  multiplying  the  difference  469  by  ,  or  by 

2        9  9 

To■^■Tno■^■Toon'  ^®^»  ^7  inspecting  the  last  column  of  the  page,  this  differ- 
ence, 299,  will  be  found  ready  calculated,  and  its  product  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 

12      3 
expressed  in  two  or  three  figures  by  rr,  r^,  ~,  &c.,  or  .1,  .2,  .3,  &c.,  the 

multiplier  being  in  the  left  hand  and  the  product  in  the  right  hand  of  the  two 
small  columns  of  figures  under  the  difference,  299.  These  multipliers  may  be 
regarded  as  hundredths  or  thousandths,  only  giving  the  products  their  proper 
place.    With  this  explanation,  the  following  calculation  will  be  understood : 

Log.  14518         1619068 

0.4      120 

0.06 18* 

0.009 3 

Log.  14518469 7.1619209 

215.  To  find  the  number  corresponding  to  a  given  logarithm,  say  1619209, 
look  in  the  column  marked  0  for  the  nearest  less  logarithm,  and  take  the  cor- 
responding number,  which  is  1451.  Run  the  eye  along  the  horizontal  line  till 
the  number  most  nearly  approaching  9209,  forming  the  last  four  figures  of  the 
given  logarithm,  is  found.  This  is  9068,  which  is  found  in  column  8.  Sub- 
tract this  from  9209,  and  the  difference  is  141.  Find  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
two  columns  of  small  figures  marked  dif.  et  p.,  or  simply  dif.,  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  the  nearest  less  number  than  141 ;  this  is  120,  which  answers  to  4  in 
the  left  hand.  The  difference  between  120  and  141  is  21.  Multiply  21  by 
10,  and  seek,  as  before,  in  the  small  column,  the  number  nearest  210 ;  this  is 
209,  which  answers  to  7.    The  calculation  is  below. 

Log.  2=1619209 

For  1619068 14518 

First  remainder,         141 04 

Second  remainder,       21 .         007 

T= 1451847. 
The  numbers  4  and  7  thus  found  may  be  simply  annexed  to  14518. 

*  The  nomber  in  the  table  is  179 ;  bot,  as  tbo  9  is  rejected,  the  7  is  increased  by  1,  since 
179  is  nearer  180  than  170. 
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If  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  had  been 

6,  the  number  would  have  been  1451847 ; 
5,  the  number  would  have  been  145184.7 ; 
4,  the  number  would  have  been    14518.47 ; 

1,  the  number  would  have  been  14.51847 ; 
0,  the  number  would  have  been  1.451847 ; 
i,  the  number  would  have  been  .1451847 ; 

2,  the  number  would  have  been  .01451647. 

This  table  contuns  in  the  first  three  columns  an  arrangement  for  reducing 
any  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
to  seconds,  which  is  particularly  useful  in  astronomical  calculations,  tvhere  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  given  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  is  frequently  required* 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Reduce  0°  or  0^  24'  57"  to  seconds.  In  the  table  (see  last  page),  at  ^e 
head  of  the  first  column,  find  0°,  and  immediately  under  it  24' ;  descending 
this  column  to  55",  near  the  bottom,  and  opposite  57",  which  is  understood  to 
be  two  numbers  below,  is  found  1497,  the  number  of  seconds  required. 

If  the  degrees  or  hours  exceed  3,  the  proceeding  is  different. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

To  reduce  4°  or  41"  2'  39"  to  seconds.  Find  4°  0'  at  the  head  of  the 
second  column,  and  below,  in  this  same  column,  2'  30",  to  which  corresponds, 
in  the  third  colunm,  1455.    Thus,  4°  2'  30"= 14550"  .-.4°  2'  39"=14559". 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

(1)  To  find  the  value  to  within  0.01  of  the  expression 

^  7340  X  3549 
^"■681.8X593.1" 

By  the  properties  of  logarithms, 

log.  a:=  log.  7340+  log.  3549—  log.  681.8—  log.  593.1. 

The  following  is  the  calculation : 


log.  7340=3.8656961 

log.  3549=3.5501060 

sum  =7.4158021 


log.  681.8=2.8336570 

log.  593.1=2.7731279 

sum  =5.6067849 


First  sum,  =7.4158021 
Second  sum,  =5.6067849 
Diff.  or  log.  x= 178090172 

216.  The  arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm  is  what  remains  after  the 
logarithm  is  subtracted  from  10.  Thus,  the  arithmetica]  complement  of  the 
logarithm  2.7190826  is  10—2.7190826=7.2809174,  which  is  obtiuned  by  be- 
ginning on  the  right  and  subtracting  each  figure  (carrying  1  to  all  except  the 
first)  firom  10,  or  beginning  on  the  left  and  subtracting  each  figure  of  the 
logarithm  from  9,  except  the  last,  which  is  subtracted  from  10. 

217.  The  operation  of  subtraction  of  logarithms  can  be  replaced  by  addition, 
if  we  use  the  arithmetic  complement ;  for  if,  to  a  given  logarithm,  log.  a,  we 
add  the  arithmetical  complement  of  another  logarithm,  such  as  10 —  log.  6, 
we  have 
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log.  a -f  10 — log.  &, 
from  which,  rejectiDg  10,  the  result  is 

log.  a — log.  6, 
the  same  as  would  be  obtained  by  simplj  subtracting  the  second  logarithm 
from  the  first. 

We  have  then  the  following  rule  for  operating  with  arithmetical  comple- 
ments :  Add  the  arithmetical  compleinents  of  the  logarithms  of  the  divisors  and 
the  logarithms  of  the  multipliers  of  a  formula  logethert  rejecting  10  from  the 
sum  for  every  arithmetical  complement  employed. 
The  above  example  would  be  wrought  by  this  rale  as  follows : 

log.  7340=3.8656961 

log.  3549=3.5501060 

ar.  comp.  log.  681.8=7.1663430 

ar.  comp.  log.  593.1=7.2268721 

sum  rejecting  20 =1. 8090172 ^log.x,  .•.x=64.42. 

We  thus  obtun  the  same  result  as  by  the  other  method.  The  number  cor- 
respondmg  need  be  taken  from  the  tables  only  to  four  figures,  because,  the 
characteristic  being  1,  the  entire  part  of  the  number  will  contain  but  two 
places,  which  will  leave  two  places  for  the  decimal  part,  as  required,  since  the 
value  oix  was  to  be  obtained  to  within  0.01. 

(2)  To  find  the  value  within  0.00001  of  the  quotient. 

(^/146298)* 
a:= —  . 

(V  988789)* 

By  the  rules, 

log.  a:= j  log.  146298— f  log.  988789, 

and  the  calculation  will  be  as  follows : 

J  log.  146298. 

log.  14629      0.1652146 

for  0.8 238 


log.  146298 5.1652384 

product  by  4 20.6609536 

quotient  by  5 4.1321907 


I  log.  988789. 

log.  98878       0.9950997 

for  0.9 40 


log.  988789 5.9951037 

product  by  5 29.9755185 

quotient  by  6 4.9959197 


}log.  146298=4.1321907 
ar.  comp.  flog.  988789=5.0040803 

sum  —10,  or  log.  r=1.1362710 
.•.x=0.13686. 

/i3 

(3)  Required  ^^  by  means  of  logarithms. 

13  log.  1.1139434 
27  log.  1.4313638 

11)1.6825796 

»^— =.9357149  log.  1.9711436 

The  division  by  11  is  performed  by  adding  —10  to  the  negative  part  of  the 
logarithm  and  4- 10  to  the  positive. 
The  logarithm  to  be  divided  is  viewed  as  if  written  thus : 

—11+10.6825796. 
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EXERCISES  IN  LOGARITBMS. 

(4)  Calculate  the  logarithm  of  8  from  the  table  on  page  259. 

(5)  Also  of  7,  70,  700,  7000,  70000. 

(6)  Also  of  366,  35600,  3560000. 

(7)  From  the  tables  find  the  logarithms  of  314,  3.721,  41.2. 

(8)  Also  of  7315,  8416,  91.75,  34760,  1708000. 

(9)  Fmd  the  numbers  the  logarithms  of  which  are  0.13130,  4.56502. 

(10)  Also  those  the  logarithms  of  which  are  3.6520528,  7.4891144. 

(11)  Those  the  logarithms  of  which  are  4.49010,  0.66200,  5.72403. 

'  (12)  Find  by  proportional  parts  the  logarithms  of  314761,  440736,  37023400* 
2111768. 

(13)  Also  of  22.3345,  137.2014,  46.27835. 

(14)  Of  .75,  .341,  .7391,  .0347,  .000536,  .0000083. 

(15)  Of  y,  g,  ^j,  ^3,  ^Q. 

(16)  Find  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of  9.734  and  5.639. 

(17)  Also  of  35.98  X  7.433  X  6.543  X  29.78. 

(18)  Also  of  22.74X31.201X0.0067X0.9298. 

(19)  Divide  3758000  by  4986  by  means  of  logarithms. 

(20)  Also  16.87:0.07658  and  1.687:7658. 

(21)  Also  14.307:30415,  761.23:0.01871,  3.16:0.942. 

7     125     31      734       1 

(22)  Find  the  logariUin.  of  j^j,  j^,  j^,  j^,  ^^. 

(23)  Find  tbe  power  (5486)*  by  means  of  logarithms. 

(24)  Also  the  powers  (37.49)»,  (106.4)>,  (0.032)',  (7.0034)*. 

(25)  AJso  Q",  g)\  (1)'.  g)\  O". 

(26)  Also  (z+iy,  (4-i)'.  (7+g)'.  (lOO-jL)'. 

.  (27)  Find  the  cube  root  by  logarithms  of  1728000. 

(28)  Also  \434-782,  V23990,  V628.73. 

il337      i9466      A20300    ., 

(29)  ^  V2239'  yjhn^  ^</"709r'  V^-^^^3»  V0.0082. 

(30)  Also  V 7368, '^45390000,  ^800.9. 

(31)  Also  V(1347)»,  V(70.44)",  V(8.664)w. 

i/1722\»      i/0.006\»      i/72.93\» 
<32)  Also  sj{—)  ,  ry (_.)   ,  ^(-^j  . 

(33)  Find  by  means  of  logarithms,  using  the  arithmetical  complement,  the 
27630  X  2678  X  5428 


▼alneof 


(34)  Also  of 


36940X5302X7013' 

207.3  X  50.66  X  38.09  X  2713  X  0.098 


K)  8 
(35)  Also  of  3^^ 


344  X  0.763  X  0.4  X  6984  X  7034.2 
85762  X  0.00853 


58913  X  86.24 


OAUSS  LOGARITHMS. 


S18.  The  common  logarithms,  or  logarithms  of  Briggs,  are  applicable  only  to 
the  operations  of  multiplication,  division,  formation  of  powers,  or  extraction  of 
roots,  and  do  not  apply  when  the  required  operation  is  that  of  addition  or  sub- 
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traction,  indicated  in  formnlas  by  the  quantities  to  be  operated  upon  being  con- 
jaected  by  the  signs  -f  and  — . 

A  system  of  logarithms  has,  however,  been  invented  by  Gauss,*  designed 
exclusively  for  sums  and  differences.  The  arrangement  of  these  tables,  which 
contain  three  columns,  marked  A,  B,  C,  is  founded  upon  the  foUowing  simple 
considerations. 

We  have  for  the  form  of  a  sumjp-fg,  and  of  a  difference  j? — q,  the  follow* 
ing  identities : 

'^ w 


.-.  log.  (p+ (?)  =  log.  p+  log.  (^^)  (3) 


and  log.  (i?-^)=  log.  J?-  log.  (^3^) 

The  logarithms  of  the  snmp-fg  and  the  difference^ — q  appear,  therefore, 
in  these  formulas,  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  logarithms,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  be  considered  as  directly  given,  but  the  second  of  which  must 
be  found  by  the  Gauss  tables.    They  contain, 

I.  In  the  colunm  A  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form  (-j,  increasing  6rom 
0.000  to  5.000. 

II.  In  column  B  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form  ( 1,  decreasing 

from  0.30103  to  0.00000. 

III.  In  column  C  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form ,  increasing  from 

0.30103  to  5.00000. 

Now,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  log.  (~)=  log.rjp—  log.  q,  by  the  tables  of 

conmion  logarithms,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  the  diflference  of  the 
common  logarithms  of  p  and  ^,  enter  with  this  column  A  in  the  Gauss  loga- 
rithms, and  take  out  the  corresponding  number  from  column  B.  The  addtdoQ 
of  this  number  to  logarithm^  will  give,  according  to  (3),  the  logarithm  sought 
•ofjj+g.  * 

In  order  to  find  the  logarithm  of  the  difiference  jp— 9,  by  means  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  jp  and  g,  two  cases  must  be  considered : 

P 
1®.  Where  -<2  .•.  log.  j^ —  log.  ^<0.30103,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enter 

with  this  difference  column  B,  and  to  subtract  the  adjoining  logarithm  of 
column  C  from  logarithm  p.    For,  corresponding  to  the  logarithms  of  numbers 

of  the  form  (— j  in  B,  C  contains  the  logaiithms  of  those  of  the  form  f  J. 

P 
2°.  If  ~>2  .«.  log.  j7 —  log.  g> 0.30103,  and,  therefore,  is  contained    in 

the  column  C ;  -  subtract  the  corresponding  logarithm  in  column  B  from  loga- 
*  They  are  foond  in  the  lateit  edition  of  the  tables  of  Vega,  and  those  edited  by  Kohler. 
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P 
rithm  p ;  because,  if  the  numbers  in  C  are  considered  =s— ,  the  corresponding 


numbers  in  B  are  = . 

The  existence  of  the  foregoing  relations  between  B  and  C  is  easily  per- 
ceived if  we  substitute  in  II.  and  III.  the  value  p — q  for  p^  and  afterward  q 
iorp — q. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Let  log.  j?=3.24602  and  log.  g=2.74194,  to  find  log.  (1?+^).  We 
enter  cokimn  A  with  the  \og.p —  log.  9= 0.50308,  and  the  corresponding  log. 
in  column  B=0.11861,  .*. 

log._p4.B=3.24502+0.11861=3.36363=:  log.  2310. 

(2)  From  log.  j?=3.32675  and  log.  ^=2.09482,  to  determine  log.  (p-^q). 
Find  by  means  of  proportional  parts  for  the  value  of  log.  p —  log.  q  in  column 
B  the  corresponding  log.  in  C =0.38325 ;  consequently, 

log.  J)— 0=3.32675—0.38325=2.94350=  log.  878. 

(3)  From  log.  p=2.64207  and  log.  g=1.87640  the  log.  of  (p^q)  is  found 
by  subtracting  from  the  nearest  value  of  log.  p —  log.  9 =0.76567,  in  colunm 
Of  the  corresponding  log.  from  B =0.08171.    Thus, 

log.  ^—B=2.64207— 0.08171=2.56036=  log.  to.4. 
The  Gauss  logarithms  would  be  applicable  in  the  solution  of  the  exponentials 
on  page  269. 

(4)  Find  by  the  Gauss  logarithms  the  log.  of  V200+  4/ 100. 

(5)  Also  the  log.  of  [(0.7345)'+ (0.2349)9]. 

(6)  Also  the  log.  of  the  difference  ( V36—  V27). 

(7)  Also  of  {(1.237)1*— (0.9864)"  {. 

219.  Let  us  resume  the  equation 

N=a«. 

1°.  If  a>l,  making  a:=0,  we  have  N=l ;  the  hypothesis  x=l  gives 
Nr=a.  As  X  increases  from  0  up  to  1,  and  from  1  up  to  infinity,  N  wiU  in- 
crease from  1  up  to  a,  and  from  a  up  to  infinity  ;  so  that  x  being  supposed  to 
pass  through  all  intermediate  values,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  N  in- 
creases also,  but  with  much  greater  rapidity.     If  we  attribute  negative  values 

to  Xy  we  have  N=a~',  or  N=-;.    Here,  as  x  increases,  N  diminishes,  so 

that  X  being  supposed  to  increase  negatively,  N  wiU  decrease  from  1  toward 
0,  the  hypothesis  i=qo  gives  N=0 ;  t.  c,  the  logarithm  of  zero  is  an  infinite 
negative  quantity, 

2°.  If  a<l,  put  a=T»  where  5>1,  and  we  shall  then  have  N=tj,  or 

N=&',  according  as  we  attribute  positive  or  negative  values  to  x.  We  here 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  in  the  former  case,  with  this  difference,  that 
when  X  is  positive  N<1»  and  when  x  is  negative  N]>1. 

3°.  If  a=l,  then  Nr=l,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  a*. 

From  this  it  appears  that, 

I.  In  every  system  of  logarithms  the  logarithm  of  I  is  0,  and  the  logarithm 
of  the  hose  is  1. 
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II.  If  the  hose  he  >!,  the  logarithms  of  numbers  >1  are  positive^  and  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  <^1  are  negative.  The  contrary  takes  place  if  the  hose 
be  <1. 

III.  The  base  being  fixed^  any  nuniber  has  only  one  real  logarithm ;  hut  the 
same  nuniber  has  manifestly  a  different  logarithm  for  each  value  of  the  base,  so 
that  every  number  has  an  infinite  number  of  real  logarithms.  Thus,  since 
9'=81  and  3^=81, 2  and  4  are  the  logarithma  of  the  same  number  81,  accord- 
ing as  the  base  is  9  or  3. 

IV .  NegcUive  numbers  have  no  real  logarithms ;  for,  attributing  to  x  aU 
values  from  —  ao  up  to  -f-oo ,  v;e  find  that  the  corresponding  values  of  N  are 
positive  numbers  only ^  from  0  up  to  -{-co. 

220.  In  order  to  solve  the  equation 

where  c  and  a  are  given,  and  where  x  is  unknown,  we  equate  the  logarithn*  i 
of  the  two  members,  which  gives  us 

log.  c=zx  log.  a. 
Whence 

log.  c 
log.  a 
To  determine  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation 

Aa«+Ba»-»>+Ca«-«+ =P, 

we  have 

B       C 
«^(^+^  +a^       + )=P' 

or 

Qa«  =P, 

substituting  Q  for  the  term  in  the  parenthesis. 

log.  P-  log.  Q 
log.  a 

If  we  have  an  equation  a* =5,  wliere  z  depends  upon  an  unknown  quantity, 
X,  and  we  have 

z=Aj*+Ba*-i+ 

log.  b 
Since  z=  v-^ — =E  some  known  number,  the  problem  depends  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree 

K=Ax»+Br'^i+ 

For  example,  let 

4  -)  =9. 


Hence 


/2\  •    9 

(a:«-6x+4)  log.  y=log.j 


...  ais— 6x+4  r=— 2;* 

an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  from  which  we  find  x=s2,  Xi=3. 

©s     9  3  9 

=-  .*.  2  log[.  -=  log.  r,  and  log. 

8         ,      9 

y— log.3. 
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To  find  the  value  of  x  from  the  equation 


,  ■ — 


Taking  the  logarithms  of  each  member, 


(n— j  log.  &=mx  log.  c+(ar— p)  log./, 


or 


(m  log.  c+  log./)a*— (« log.  6+j?  log./)a:+«  ^<>g'  ^=0f 
a  quadratic  equation,  from  which  the  value  of  x  maj  be  determined. 
In  like  manner,  from  the  equation 

\fe  find 

log.  a —  log.  h 

m  log.  c — n  log.  h' 
Equations  of  this  nature  are  called  Exponential  Equations. 
To  resolve  the  exponential  equation 


( 


117y  8493 
337/  "~  73  ' 


By  the  rule, 


r(l6g.  117—  log.  337)=  log.  8493—  log.  73 
log.  8493—  log.  73 


*  • 


Calculation, 

8493  log.  3.9290611 
73  log.  1.8633229 


log.  337—  log.  117 

337  log.  2.6276299 
117  log.  2.0681859 


diff.  2.0657382 log.  0.3150752 

diff.  .0.4594440  log.  1.6622326 

xss-  4.49616  log.sdiff.  0.6528426 

This  example  admits  the  use  of  the  Gauss  logarithms. 

Let  10«=— 100  .-.  X  log.  10=  log.  (—100) ;  log.  (—100)  here  must  be  re- 
garded,  like  an  imaginary  quantity,  as  a  symbol  of  absurdity.  It  is  evident  that 
there  \b  no  power  of  10  equal  to  — 100. 

221.  Let  N  and  N+1  be  two  consecutive  numbers,  the  difference  of  their 
logarithms,  taken  in  any  system,  will  be 

log.  (N+1)-  log.  N=  log.  (-f^)=  log.  (i+n). 
a  quantity  which  approaches  to  the  logarithm  of  1,  or  zero,  in  proportion  as 

^  decreases,  that  is,  as  N  increases.    Hence  it  appears  that 

N 

The  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is  less  in  proper^ 
don  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater. 
Let  a*=N  and  5y=N ;  then  we  have 

x=s  log.  N  to  the  base  a,  or  x=  log.  .N* 
y=  log.  N  to  the  base  5,  or  y=  log.  bN* 
Hence  log.  .N=  log.  Jb^z^y  log.  J>  (Art.  214,  III.) ; 

.•.  x=y  log.  .5, 


•  Understanding  by  the  notation  bg.  aN  the  logarithm  of  N  in  the  ■ystem  whose  base 
Is  a. 
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and 

y^to^-" (-*'> 

and  by  means  of  this  equation  we  can  pass  from  one  system  of  logs,  to  another, 
by  multiplying  x,  the  log.  of  any  number  in  the  system  whose  base  is  a,  by  the 
reciprocal  of  log.  b  in  the  same  system ;  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  the  log.  of 
the  same  number  in  the  system  whose  base  is  h. 

The  factor  z ;  is  constant  for  all  numbers,  and  is  called  the  Modulus ; 

log..6 

tliat  is  to  say,  if  we  divide  the  logs,  of  the  same  number  c,  taken  in  two  sys- 
tems, the  quotient  will  be  invariable  for  these  systems,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  c,  and  will  be  the  modulus,  the  constant  multiplier  which  reduces  the 
first  system  of  logs,  to  the  second.* 

If  we  find  it  inconvenient  to  make  use  of  a  log.  calculated  to  the  base  10,  wa 
can  in  this  manner,  by  aid  of  a  set  of  tables  calculated  to  the  base  10,  discover 
the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  in  any  required  system. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required,  by  aid  of  Briggs*s  tables,  to  find  the  log.  of 

~  in  a  system  whose  base  is  -. 

Let  X  be  the  log.  sought,  then  by  (A) 

log| 


x=— 

log.  2—  log.  3 
log.  5 —  log.  7* 
Taking  these  logs,  in  Brigg8*s  system,  and  reducing,  we  find 

—0.17609125 
^""—0.14612804 

2  5 

=1.2050476=r  log.  ^  to  base  -. 

2  3 

Similarly,  the  log.  of  r ,  in  the  system  whose  base  is  5,  is 

log.  2—  log.  3 
*~log.  3— log.  2'""""^' 

which  is  manifestly  the  true  result;  for  in  this  case  the  general  equation 

2     /3\«     /2\-« 
N=a'  becomes  -=  l^j  =  \a/     »  *°*^  *  ^  evidently  = — 1. 

In  a  system  whose  base  is  a,  we  have 

log.  fl 

for,  by  the  definition  of  a  logarithm  in  the  equation  n=sa^f  x  is  the  kg.  n. 
In  like  manner, 

u        log.  (n**)       h  log.  n 

*  The  term  Modubu,  of  a  system  of  bgaritfams,  is  generally  miderstood  to  be  the  nmn- 
ber  bj  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  Napierian  logarithms  of  nombers,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  logarithms  of  the  system  in  question.  The  peculiar  character  of  Napierian  loga- 
rithms win  be  presently  explained. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  EXERCISE. 

(1)  Given  2»+2«=12  to  find  the  value  of  x, 

(2)  Given  X'\-y^=za,  and  m(*""'^=n  to  find  x  and  y. 

(3)  Given  m'n'sza,  and  kx=ky  to  find  x  and  y. 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  x=l-584962,  orr=log.  (— 4)-i-log.  2. 

(2)  x=j{a+  log.  n-7-  log.  m\  and  y=j{a—  log.n-r  log.  m|. 

(3)  x=:  log.  a-r(log.  m-f-  log.  n)  and  y=T  log.  a-r  (log.  m-{-  log.  n). 

THE  EXPONENTIAL  THEOREM. 

222.  It  is  required  to  expand  a*  in  a  series  ascending  by  the  powers  of  x. 
Since  ar=l-|-a — 1,  therefore  a' =:|l4- (a — 1)}*;  and  by  the  binomial  theorem 
we  have 

\l+(a^l)\'^l+x(a^l)+'-^(a^iy^^^^ 

=l+{(a-l)-J(a-l)«+J(a-l)'-|(a-.l)*+...-}x+Bx» 

where  B,  C . . . .  denote  the  coefificients  of  x*,  a* ;  and  if  we  put 

A=(a-l)-i(a-l)«+4(a-.l)3+i(a-.l)4+ 

Then  a*z=l+Ax+B2f'+Cx'+I)x*+E3*+ 

For  X  write  x+A ;  then  we  have 

a'-^=zl+A(x+h)+B{x+hy+C{x+hy+ ... 

=1+Ax+  Bx«+  Cx3  +  Dr«        -j 

+  AA  +2Bxh+3C3^k+iT>x^h      -j 

+  B/i«  +  3Cx;i8+6Dx«^«     +... 

+  C/i»  +4Dx^»      H 

+  Dh*        +.. 

Buta«+»»=a*Xa^=(l+Ax+Bx2+C.r3^ )(1+AA+BA«+C^»H ) 

=1 +Ax+Bx'  +Cr»     +Dx*     •] 

+Ah+A^xh+ABx^k+ACr^k-\ 

+Bh^  +ABxh^+B'x%^  +  .... 

+  C¥     +ACxA'-| 

+I>h*     H 

Now  these  two  expansions  must  be  identical ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  have 

the  coefificients  of  lii^e  powers  of  x  and  h  equal ;  hence 

A* 
2B=A»        .-.  B=— 


3C=AB  C= 


2 

AB     A' 


I       2-3 

T^        .^  -rx       AC         A* 

4Dr=AC  D=-j-=--r7 

4       2*3*4 

kc.    &c.  6cc.  6cc. 

*     ,  .  A     .  A^x«  ,  A3x3       A*x*    . 
Hence  a«=:l+Ax+— +^:^+ j,^:3^+  . 

which  is  the  exponential  theorem ;  where 

A=r{«-l)-J(«-l)»+;(a-l)»-i(«-l)*+ 
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Let «  be  die  yalae  of  a,  which  renders  A  si,  then 

(e-l)_J(,-.l).+ .(e-l)3_  i(e«i)4+  . ..  ^i 

Now,  since  this  equation  is  true  for  every  value  of  x,  let  ar=l ;  then 


=l+l+i(l)+i(i^)+j(j|3)  + 


=2-718281828459 

223.  We  add  another  method  of  calculating  the  logarithm  of  any  given 
number. 

Let  N  be  any  ghren  number  whose  logarithm  is  or,  in  a  system  whose  base 
is  a ;  then 

a'ssN  and  a»=N". 
Hence,  by  the  exponential  theorem,  we  have  from  Ihe  last  equation 

l+Aax+A»j-2+...=l+A,z+A,«j^+....5 

and  equatiiig  llie  coefficients  of  7,  we  get  AxssA, ;  hence 

A,     (N-l)~j(N~l)«+l(N-l)»-.... 
"A  -(a  -l)-i(a  -1)«+J(a  ^l)'-....' 
because  A  =(a  — l)  — i(fl  _i)«+J(a  — 1)»— ...  in  the  expan^on  of  a» 
and         A,=(N-l)-i(N-l)»+j(N-l)»-. ...  in  the  expansion  of  N*. 

224.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  in  a  converging  series. 
We  have  seen  that  if  a'=rN,  then 

^-(a  -l)-i(a  -lp+i(a  -l)»-i(a  --l)^+7r. 

Now  the  reciprocal  of  the  denominator  is  the  modulus  of  the  system  ;*and, 
representing  the  modulus  by  M,  we  have 

x=  log.  N=M{(N-l)-i(N-l)«+J(N-l)»~«(N-.l)*+...} 
Put  N=l+n;  then  N— l=n,  and  we  have 

log.  (l+n)=M(+n-in«+«n»-.}n*+in» )  .  .  .[A] 

Similarly,  log.  (1  — n)=rM(— n— Jn«— Jn»— Jn<— 4n»^ )   ' 

.-.  log.  (1+n)—  log.  (1— n)=2M(n+Jn»+{n»+|»^+...) 

«■  H'  YZ::^  =2M(n+Jn»+in»+4n'^+ ...) 


*  IC  in  the  expreuion  for  a*,  dedaced  in  (Art  233),  we  make  x=^—,  we  obtain 

A 

•*=^'|ll!8'l.9.3+'  *^' 
which  ia  the  value  of  e,  given  at  the  end  of  the  same  art; : 

.*.  a^=e .'.  a=«^  .-.  A  log.  e=  log.  a .:  -7=  -551-5= , 

A      tog.  a     log.  a 


1  1 


if  e  be  the  base  of  die  system  of  logaridmia  expressed  by  log.    Therefore  — =  is 

A      log.  a     ' 
by  a  previous  definition  (Art.  831),  Uie  modalns  for  passing  from  Uie  system  whose  base  is 

e  to  that  whose  base  is  a.    If  log.  a  refers  to  the  base  a,  j  becomes  equal  to  bg.  e. 
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1  2P+2  2P  ^  1+n     P  +  1 

^"*  "=2P+I5  ^«°  i+»=2P+i'  ^"""=2P+i'  ""^  i:=ii="p"' 

consequently, 

teg-  (P+1)-  log.  P=2M  \  2p^+3(2F+T)i+5(2pVl)'+ " ' '  $ 

...log.  (P+l)=  log.  P+2M  \  2pq:i+3(2p\^.i).+5(2pVl)'+-  S 

Hence,  if  log.  P  be  known,  the  log.  of  the  next  greater  number  can  be  foimd 
by  this  rapidly  conver^ng  tferiea. 

By  substituting  the  series  of  natoral  numbers  for  N  in  this  formula,  the  cor- 
responding values  of  z  will  be  their  logarithms. 

224.  To  find  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  numbers. 
Id  the  preceding  series,  which  we  have  deduced  for  log.  (P-f-l),  we  find  a 
number  M,  called  the  modulus  of  the  system ;  and  we  must  assign  some  value 
to  this  number  before  we  can  compute  the  value  of  the  series.  Now,  as  the 
value  of  M  is  arbitrary,  we  may  follow  ^e  steps  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  and  assign  to  M  the  simplest  possible 
value.    This  value  will  therefore  be  unity,  and  we  have 

log.  (P+l)=log.  P+2  5  2p^+5^5pi^p+3^^^p^+ ...  5 

Expounding  P  successively  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  we  find 

log.    2=  2(5+3^3+5^,+^,+  ...)=  .6931472 

/I        1  1  1  \ 

log.    3=  log.  2+2^^+3:^3+^,+^,+  ...;  =1.0986123 

log.    4=2  log.  2 =:l-3862944 

log.    6=  log.  4+2(5+3^+^+^+  ...)  =1-6094379 

log.    6=  log.  2+  log.  3 =1.7917595 

.og.    7=  log.  6+2(^+3433+5:135+ )=:1-9459101 

log.    8=  log.  2+  log.  4,  or  3  log.  2 =2-0794415 

I09.    9=2  log.  3 =2-1972246 

log.  10=  log.  2+  log.  5 =2-3025851 

In  this  manner  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  all  numbers  may  be  computed. 

225.  To  find  the  common  logarithms  of  numbers. 
The  base  of  the  Napierian  system  is  e=2*718281828 . . .,  and  the  base  of  the 
common  system  is  &=10,  the  base  of  our  common  system  of  arithmetic;  then 
we  have  5=10,  and  a=e=2'718281828 . . .,  and  consequently,  if  N  denote  any 
number,  we  shall  have 

tog.  ioN=  1—7^  •  teg'  eN ;  that  is, 
com.  tog.  N=g.3Q^Q3^  X  Nap.  log.  N=-43429448x  Nap.  log.  N;» 

*  To  find  the  Talne  of  the  Napierian  base,  observe  that,  since  00m.  log.  N='43429448X 
Nap.  log.  N.,  if  we  make  in  this  expression  N=c,  the  Napierian  base,  we  have 

com.  log.  c='43429448. 
From  a  table  of  oomiiion  logt.,  therefore,  we  find  the  nnmber  conresponding  to  the  logs- 
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and  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  is,  therefore, 

M=-  »^ocQci  ='43429448  .-.  2M=-86858896 
Hence,  to  construct  a  table  of  common  logari^ms,  we  have 
log.  (P+l)=  log.  P+.86858e96  \  ^^^^^-+^^±^+  ...  \ 
Exponndmg  P  snccessively  by  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  we  get 

log.    2=-86858896(i+^,+g^+  •  -  •) 

=•86858896  X -6931472 =  -3010300 

log.    3=  log.  2+-86858896(g+— +^+...)    .  .  =  -4771213 

log.    4=2  log.  2 =  -6020600 

log.    6=  log.  y=  log.  10—  log.  2=1—  log.  2    .  .  =  -6989700 
log.    6=  log.  2+  log  3 =  -7781513 

log.    7=log.6+-86868896(i+5:i55+^,+  ...)=  -8450980 

log.    8=  log.  2>=3  log.  2 =  -9030900 

log.    9=  log.  3'=2  log.  3 =  -9542426 

log.  10= =1-0000000 

&c.  &c. 

1+n 
226.  Since  log.  j^=2M(n+  in»+  Jn»+  \n'+ . . .) 

let  r3-=P;  then  l+n==P(l— »),  orn=p3^ 

••  ^*>«- P=2M  1  p  +  x+3  •  ipqri) +6  •  Ip^Ti)  +  •  •  •  J 

and  thus  we  have  a  series  for  computing  the  logs,  of  all  numbers,  without 
knowing  the  log.  of  the  previous  number. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Given  the  log.  of  2=0-3010300,  to  find  the  logs,  of  25  and  -0125. 

100     10« 
Here  25=-t-=-^;  therefore  log.  25=2  log.  10—2  log.  2=1*3979406. 

125        1  1 

^«^°'  '^^^=10000=80=10^^ 

.-.  log.  -0125=  log.  1—  log.  10—3  log.  2=— 1— 3  log.  2=2-0969100 

(2)  Calculate  the  common  logarithm  of  17. 

Ans.  1.2304489. 

(3)  Given  the  logs,  of  2  and  3  to  find  the  logarithm  of  22*5. 

Ans.  14-2  log.  3—2  log.  2. 

(4)  Having  g^ven  the  logs,  of  3  and  -21,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  83349. 

Ans.  6+2  log.  3+3  log.  -21. 

rithm  '43439448,  which  ii  9'7183818,  the  Napierian  hue.  Thii  dflo  ftuniahes  vm  with  an- 
other definitioD  of  the  modnlna  of  the  oommon  (or  any  other)  ayaCem  of  lo^arithma ;  it  ia  <A« 
epmmon{crt9tc.)hgarUkmofthBNapieritMba$4.  See  farther  note  at  the  end  of  Progres- 
rions. 
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ABITHMSTICAL  PR#GB£8SI#N. 

227.  When  a  series  of  qaantities  coDtinuaHj  increase  or  decrease  by  the 
additioa  or  subtraction  of  the  same  quantity,  the  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
Arithmetical  Progrcssioiu  A  more  appropriate  name  is  Progression  by  Dif- 
ferences, 

Thus  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7, which  differ  from  each  other  by  the  ad- 
dition of  2  to  each  successive  term,  form  what  is  called  an  increasing  arUh- 
metical  progression,  or  progression  by  differences,  and  the  numbers  100,  97, 

94,  91, ^hich  differ  from  each  other  by  the  subtraction  of  3  from  each 

successive  term,  form  what  is  called  a  decreasing  progression  by  differences. 

Generally,  if  a  be  the  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  and  6  the 
common  difference,  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  will  be 

a»  a±<5,  adb2<f,  a±3<y, 

in  which  the  positive  or  negative  sign  will  be  employed,  according  as  the  series 
is  an  increasing  or  decreasing  progression. 

Since  the  coefficient  of  d  in  the  second  term  is  1,  in  the  third  term  2,  in  the 
fourth  term  3,  and  so  on,  in  the  n^  term  it  will  be  n — 1,  and  the  ri^  term  of 
the  series  will  be  of  the  form 

a±(n— 1)<J (1) 

In  what  follows  we  shall  consider  the  progression  as  an  increasing  one,  since 
all  the  results  which  we  obtain  can  be  immediately  apptied  to  a  decreasing 
series  by  changing  the  sign  of  d, 

228.  To  find  the  sum  ofn  terrhs  of  a  series  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Let  a=  first  term. 
Z=  last  term. 
S=  common  difference. 
n=:  number  of  termsi 
S=  sum  of  the  series. 
Then  S=a+(a+<f)+(a+2<J)+ +1. 

Write  the  mme  series  in  a  reverse  order,  and  we  have 
S=         I  +(i— <J)4.(Z— 2(J)+ +a 

Adding,2S=(a+0+(«+0+(«+0  + +(«+0 

:=n(a4-0*  sii^ce  the  series  consists  ofn  terms. 

«     n{a+l) 
.-.  S=-^^ (2) 

Or,  since  Z=:a+(n— 1)<J  (Art.  227), 

g^2na+n(n-l)^ ^^^ 

.  Hence,  if  any  three  of  the  five  quantities  a,  Z,  (J,  n,  S  be  given,  the  remain- 
ing two  may  be  found  by  eliminating  between  equations  (1)  and  (2). 
It  is  manifest  from  the  above  process  that 

The  sum  of  any  two  terms  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  extreme  terms 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  extreme  terms,  and  if  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series 
be  uneven,  the  middle  term  toill  be  equal  to  one  half  the  sum  of  the  extreme  termst 
or  of  any  two  terms  equally  distant  from  the  extreme  terms. 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  sum  of  60  terms  of  an  arithmetical  series,  whose  first  term  is 

5  and  common  difference  10.        ' 

Here  a=5,  <)=10,  n  ==60 

.-.   Z=a+(n—l)(J=6+59x  10=596 

^      (6+696)  X  60 
...  S= 5 

r=600x  30=18000=  sum  required. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

A  body  descends  in  vacuo  through  a  space  of  16^  feet  during  the  firtt 
second  of  its  fall,  but  in  each  succeeding  second  32J-  feet  more  than  in  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  If  a  body  fall  during  the  space  of  20  seconds,  how 
many  feet  will  it  fall  in  the  last  second,  and  how  many  in  the  whole  time  ? 

193    .     386 
Here  ^^"12"'        "12 '  **=^^ 

,     193  386 

.•.i=— +  19x-f2- 

7627 
=^^=627jfeet 

(193+7627)  X  20 


S= 


2X12 
77200 


12 
=6433;  feet 

EXAMPLE   III. 

To  insert  m  aridimetical  means  between  a  and  b. 

Here  we  are  required  to  form  an  arithmetical  series  of  which  the  first  and 
last  terms,  a  and  6,  are  given,  and  the  number  of  terms  ssm+2 ;  in  order, 
then,  to  determine  the  series,  we  must  find  the  common  difference. 

Eliminating  S  by  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

2a+(n— l)<J=i+a 

n— 1 
But  here  Issb,  assa^  n=m+2 

.*.  the  required  series  will  be 

M-^H-^)* +K^)+(-*'=^r') 

or 


"+   M=r  ■•""H^i — ^ ■*■  M^      ■*■*• 

(4)  Required  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  continued  to 
101  terms  ? 

Ans.  10201. 

(6)  How  many  strokes  do  the  clocks  of  Venice,  which  go  on  to  24  o^clock, 
strike  in  the  compass  of  a  day  7 

Ans.  300. 
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(6)  The  first  term  of  a  decreasing  arithmetical  series  is  10,  the  common 
difference  ^,  and  the  namber  of  terms  21 ;  required  the  sum  of  the  series. 

Ans.  140. 

(7)  Onu  hundred  stones  being  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  straight  line,  at 
the  distance  of  2  yards  from  each  other ;  how  far  will  a  person  travel  who 
shall  bring  them  one  by  one  to  a  basket  which  is  placed  2  yards  from  the  first 
stone  ? 

Ans.  11  miles  and  840  yards. 

The  relations  (1)  and  (2),  in  which  five  quantities,  a,  d,  n,  I,  S,  enter,  will 

serve  to  determine  any  two  of  these  when  the  other  three  are  given.    Thus 

they  furnish  the  solution  of  as  many  distinct  problems  as  there  are  ways  of 

taking  two  quantities  from  among  five ;   and,  consequently,  the  number  of 

5-4 
problems  will  be  -^r  10.     In  order  that  they  may  be  possible,  it  is  necessary 

that  the  value  of  n  should  be  not  only  real,  but  entire  and  positive.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  calculation,  we  place  below  the  solutions  of 
these  ten  problems. 


I.  Given        a,  i,  n. 
Required       ^  S 


'  1 1  =a+(n— 1)<J,  S=Jn[2a+(n— 1)<J] 

"•  Z^    ^•::Jla=.-(n-l)..S=l„[^-(n-l).]. 
III.  Givon        a,  n,  J.  5        I— a  a     ,  ,    ,  n 


Required      ($, 


Requbred       a,  L  i  2n  2n 

,  S.  C        2S  ^     2(S —an) 

U.in""'''         n(n-l)* 


IV.  Given        (J,  n,  S.  ^        2S— n(n— l)d        2S+n(n— l)tJ 
Requbred       <z,  i.  c  2n  ' 

V.  Given       a,  n,  S.  J  ,      2S      ^   ^_2(S— an) 
Required        d, 
VI.  Given        Z,  n,  S.  <    _^j         2(nZ— S) 
Required      a,  d,  i  ^^  n       '    —  n(n— 1)  ' 
VII.  Given         a,  6, 1 A        Z-fl  (l+a){l^a+s) 

Required     n,  S.  i  "*-    <5    +  '  2d 

VIII.  Given        a,  I.  S.  J 2S  (l+a)(l^a) 

n,  S.  (  ^~a+r         2S-(i+a) ' 


Required 


r        J-2a  jz  V{d^2aY+S6S 
IX.  Given       a,  <J,  S.  J  n= ^ 

Required       i.  n.  j^  ^^_^^^__^j^ 


X.  Given         U  S.  sAn^'+^^^^^^l^^ 
Requhred       «.  n- J  ^^^^(^^ijj. 

GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSION.      . 

229.  A  series  of  quantities,  in  which  each  is  derived  from  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  by  multiplication  by  a  constant  quantity,  is  called  a 
Geometrical  Progression,  or  Progression  hy  Quotients, 

Thus,  the  numbers  2,  4,  8,  16,  32, ... .  in  which  each  is  derived  from  the 
preceding  by  multiplying  it  by  2,  form  what  is  called  an  increasing  geotnetrical 
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progression ;  and  the  numbers  243,  81,  27,  9,  3, ...  in  which  each  is  derived 
from  the  preceding  by  multiplying  it  by  the  number  -,  form  what  is  called  a 

decreasing  geometrical  progression. 

The  common  multiplier  in  a  geometrical  progression  is  called  the  common 
ratio. 

Generally,  if  a  be  the  first  term  and  p  the  common  ratio,  the  successive 
terms  of  the  series  will  be  of  the  fprm 

a,  flp,  <v»,  ap» 

The  exponent  of  p  in  the  second  term  is  1,  in  the  third  term  is  2,  in  the 
fourth  term  3,  and  so  on ;  hence  the  n^  term  of  a  series  wiU  be  of  the  form, 

230.  To  find  the  sum  ofu.  terms  of  a  series  in  geometrical  progression. 

Let  as=  first  term, 
lz=  last  term, 
pr=  common  ratio, 
n=  number  of  terms, 
S  s=  sum  of  the  series. 
Then 

S  ^a^ap-\-af^'\-ap^-\- -\-ap^^. 

Multiply  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  p, 

Sp=       ap+af^+ap^+ 4-ap»-»4-flp». 

Subtract  the  first  from  the  second, 

S(p— l)=flp"— a 
„     a(p"— 1) 

s=-7=r w 


•    • 


Or,  since 

Isszap''-^ 
pi — a 

If  the  series  be  a  decreasing  one,  and  consequently  p  fractional,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  change  the  signs  of  both  numerator  and  denominator  in  the  above 
expressions,  which  then  become 

1— P 
a— pi 

1— P 

231.  If  two  progressions  have  different  first  terms,  but  the  same  ratio,  the 
ratio  of  the  sums  of  the  two  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  fint  terms.    For 

(a4-ap4-ap»4-ap»+,  &c.) :  (6+ip+6p*+6p*+»  **•) 
=a(l+p+  p»+  p»+,  &c.):6(l+p+  p»+  p»+,  &c.)=a:6 

232.  It  appean  that  if  any  three  of  the  five  quantities,  a,  Z,  p,  a,  S,  be 
given,  the  remaining  two  may  be  found  by  eliminating  between  equations  (1) 
and  (2).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  it  is  required  to  find  p  from 
a,  n,  S  given,  or  from  n,  2,  S  given,  we  shall  obtain  p  in  an  equation  of  the  n^ 
degree,  a  general  solution  of  which  can  not  be  given.  If  n  be  required,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  apply  logarithms,  as  the  equation  to  be  resolved  will  be  an  expo- 
nentiaL 
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KXAMPLE  I. 

Required  tlie  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  aerieo  1,  2,  4,  8, .  •  •  • 
Here  a=l,  p=2,  n=10 

=2W— 1 
=1023. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

2  4    8 
Required  the  sum  Of  10  terms  of  the  series  ^«  ot  g*  07'  " '  * 

2 
Here  fla=l,  9=-^,  n=10 


1-p 

10 

1 


©' 


2 

174075 
""  59049  • 


EXAMPLE  III. 

To  insert  m  geometric  means  between  a  and  h. 

Here  we  are  required  to  form  a  geometric  series,  of  which  the  first  and  last 
terms,  a  and  6,  are  given,  and  the  number  of  terms  ^m4-2;  in  order,  tfaeiit 
to  determine  the  series,  we  must  find  the  common  ratio. 

Eliminating  S  by  equations  (1)  and  (2), 


--$■ 


But  here 

Z:=&,  n:=m-|-2 


-  "^-^i- 


Hence  the  series  required  will  be 


«+«.-^i+«--i;;/j!+."+«'-"^^^+«.-+;^+«.-i;;^. 


or 


or 

m  I  at— 1      »  »       m— 1  1  m 

233.  To  find  the  stun  of  an  infinite  series  decretising  in  geometrical  pro^ 
gression. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  decreasing  geometrical 
series  is 
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which  may  be  pat  tmder  the  form 

„       a  a 

1— p      1— p 

Since  p  is  a  fractioD,  p"  is  less  than  unity,  and  the  greater  the  nmnber  n,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  quantity  p° ;  if,  therefore,  we  take  a  veiy  great  number  of 

terms  of  a  decreasing  series,  the  quantity  p°,  and,  consequently,  the  term  , 

a 
win  be  Tery  small  in  comparison  with ;  and  if  we  take  n  greater  than  any 

assignable  number,  or  make  n=Go,  then  p"  will  be  smaller  than  any  assignable 
number,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  ^0,  and  the  second  term  in  the 
above  expression  will  yanish. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series,  decreasing  in 
geometrical  progression,  is 

a 

S=- 

1— p 

a 
Strictly  ^peaking,  -= is  the  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  any  number  of 

terms  approaches,  and  the  above  expression  will  approach  more  or  less  neaiiy 
to  perfect  accuracy,  according  as  the  number  of  terms  is  greater  or  smaller. 
Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

111 

TT  1 

Here  a=l,  p^-x,  n:=ao 

.•.  Ss=- 

1— p 


1 


I 


1 
1-3 


3 
==2* 

The  error  which  we  should  commit  in  taking  ■=  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n 

terms  of  the  above  series  is  determined  by  the  quantity 

op''      3/iy 
1— p"~2\3/  • 

Thus,  if  n=6,  then  ?Q)'=^=jL. 

^    ,.      3/lV        1  1 

n=6,then2y  =— =— . 

„  ^  3 

Hence,  if  we  take  -  as  the  sum  of  5  terms  of  the  above  series,  the  amount 

would  be  too  great  by  -r^. 
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3  1 

If  we  take  -  as  the  sum  of  6  terras,  the  amount  wUl  be  too  great  by  j^^ 

and  BO  on.* 

. « 

*  I.  The  theory  of  progreiaions  involvei  that  of  logarithnu.  Let  diere  be  two  progres- 
sioDfl,  the  one  geometric,  beguming  with  1,  the  other  arithmetical,  beginnizig  with  0. 

-frl:2:4:8:16:32:64:138,  &c. 
-i-0. 3. 6. 9. Id. 15. 18.   21,  Ac., 
which  exhibit  a  notation  sometimes  employed. 

If  we  compare  these  with  each  other,  we  perceive  that,  multiplying  together  any  two 
terms  of  the  first,  and  adding  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  second,  we  obtain  two  corre- 
sponding terms,  again,  of  these  same  progressions.  Thns,  4X16=64,  6-f-13=18 ;  and  we 
perceive  that  18  corresponds  to  64.  Thus  a  multiplication  is  effected  by  addition.  This 
simple  observation  is,  no  doabt,  very  ancient ;  bat  it  was  the  genius  of  Napier,  a  Scottish 
baronet,  which  derived  from  it  the  theory  of  logarithms,  one  of  tlie  most  nseful  of  modem  dis- 
coveries.   It  was  published  in  1644,  under  the  title  oiMir^fici  Logarilhmorum  Descriptio. 

Logarithms,  then,  according  to  Napier,  were  regarded  as  a  series  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression,  while  die  numbers  themselves  corresponding,  formed  a  geometrical 
progression.    I  proceed  to  explain  his  method  of  constructing  them. 

In  order  that  the  geometrical  progression  should  embrace  all  numbers  greater  than  1,  it 
is  necessary  to  conceive  it  formed  of  terms  which  increase  in  an  insensible  manner,  setting 
out  from  1 ;  and,  to  have  their  logarithms,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  the  arithmetical  pro- 
gression as  composed  of  terms  which  vary  by  insensible  degrees,  setting  out  from  zero. 

At  their  origin,  the  simultaneous  increments  which  the  terms  1  and  0  receive  are  inap- 
preciably small ;  but,  however  small  diey  may  be,  we  may  conceive  that  there  is  a  certain 
relation  established  between  them,  which  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Thus,  when  these  incre- 
ments begin  to  arise,  we  can  suppose  that  that  of  the  logarithm  0  is  doable,  triple,  &c,  of 
that  of  the  number  1.  This  relation  is  called  die  modulus  of  the  logarithms,  which  desig- 
nate by  M. 

Suppose,  now,  that  to  the  term  1  of  the  geometric  progression  an  increment  u,  vexy 
small,  but  yet  appreciable  in  numbers,  is  given.  The  corresp(mding  increment  of  the  term 
zero  of  the  arithmetical  progressicm  wiU  be  very  nearly  equal  to  Mcj ;  and  we  can  take  for 
the  two  progressions  diese : 

.^1 : 1+6):  (l4-«)9:  (l-f-w)»:(l4-«)4:&0. 
-^0.    Mq.   2M6)    .    SMcj    .    4M&>    .&c. 

We  have  said  that  the  relation  or  modulus  M  can  be  taken  at  pleasure ;  consequently, 
according  to  the  values  attributed  to  it,  will  he  obtained  different  systemt  of  logarithms. 
The  logarithms  which  Napier  published  were  derived  from  the  progressions 

-H-1 :  l-f-«:  {l-|-«)9 :  (1-f  w)« :  &c. 
-T-0.       a.      9cj   .      30)   .&.C., 
which  supposes  M=l. 

This  avoids  the  multiplications  by  M.  The  logarithms  of  nmnbers  in  Napier's  table 
serve  to  find  those  of  any  other  system,  by  sin^ply  multiplying  each  by  the  modulus  of  that 
system. 

The  terms  of  these  two  series  vary  slowly,  so  that,  in  probnging  both  as  ikr  as  we  please, 
we  are  sure  of  finding  in  the  first,  terms  equal  to  the  entire  numbers  3,  3,  A:c.,  or  so  near 
d)em  that  the  difference  may  be  neglected.  The  corresponding  terms  of  the  second  may 
then  be  taken  for  the  logarithms  <^  these  numbers,  and  are  those  vrritten  in  the  tables. 

By  this  we  perceive  that  these  logarithms  arc  not  exactly  those  of  the  numbers  beside 
whicli  they  are  written.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  inaccuracy,  viz.,  that  o)  represents 
only  approximately  the  increment,  which  the  logarithm  0  takes  when  o  is  that  taken  by  1. 
The  smaller  u  is,  however,  the  greater  the  exactness. 

II.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  determine  the  error  produced  by  assuming  that  the  difference  of 
the  numbers  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  their  logarithms,  when  the  number  of  places 
in  the  numbers  is  5,  and  their  difference  not  greater  than  1. 

If  in  the  series  [A],  Art.  224,  we  make  n=-,  we  have 

X 
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As  in  arithmetical  progressions,  all  the  questions  which  can  be  proposed  for 
eolation  in  geometric  progressions  reduce  to  10,  the  solutions  of  which  are  de- 
duced from 

i=ap»-i     (1) 

„     pl—a 

s=7=r (2) 


from  which  it  appears  generally  that  aa  the  number  «  increases,  the  difference  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  X  and  !-{-«  diminiabea.  Also,  since  -  is  greater  than  the  whole  aerieSi  -  being 
diminiahed  by  more  than  it  ia  increased,  we  have 

/(l+x)-te<^. 

X 

If  the  base  be  10,  we  hare  seen  Uiat  M=0.4342 . .  .<-.    Hence,  in  this  case, 

If  X  consist  of  five  places,  its  least  value  is  10000.    Therefore  the  greatest  value  of 

/(l-f«)— i»  is  less  than  rrTTT=0.00005. 
^    '    '  20000 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  logarithms  of  every  two  oonsecntive  whole  nmnbera  con- 
sisting of  five  places  most  agree  in  the  first  four  decimal  places  at  least. 
Now  let 

X 

A'=/(8-Hr)-/(l+a)=^. 
X         l-{-x 


But  by  [Al,  Art.  994, 


(l+:g)^       /  1      V 

a;(94-x)      \  ^a:(2-|-*)/  * 


^V'^s{%-\-x))~^  I  x(^+x)      2a^(2+a;)»'^3a^•'(2-f  a;)3     *®'  J 

•••^-^'<2^- 
If  «  consist  of  five  places,  its  least  value  is  10000,  and*  therefore,  the  greatest  value  of 

A — A^  is  less  than = ,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  decimal,  has  no 

20000X10009     200040000'  ^*«i«,  uw  mi 

significant  figure  within  the  first  eight  places.    Hence,  in  tables  which  extend  only  to 
seven  placea,  we  may  assume  that  A — A^=0,  or  A=A^. 

Thus  we  infer  that,  under  tbe  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed,  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  wUl  themselves  be  in  aridmietical  progression. 

Let  now  n  and  n4-l  be  two  consecutive  whole  numbers,  and  n-h^  an  intermediate  firao- 

9 
tion.    These  may  be  looked  upon  as  Uiree  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  whose  first 

1  p 

term  is  n,  whose  common  difference  is  -,  whose  (j'-f-l)^  teim  is  ^H^S  ^^  whose  (^-t*!)^ 

term  is  n-{>l.    By  what  has  been  ah^ady  shown,  the  logarithms  of  the  several  tenos  of 
this  series  will  also  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Let  6  be  their  common  difference.    The  (jH~^)^  ^^'^  of  this  series  will  be 

/n-f-pd, 
which  win  be  tiie  logarithm  of  the  {p^l)^  term  of  the  former  series ; 


.-.  Z«-|-/Hj=/(n-f^ [Bl 
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These  solntioiis  are  contained  in  the  following  table : 

L  Given        afp,n.i  »~    c     P^ — ^     fl(p"  — 1) 

Required      l,S.V  =^"~''        7^  ~    p— 1    ' 

n.  Given         l,p,n.i l_  /(p"— 1) 

Required      a,  S.  I  ^"^»'  ^— ^— i(p— i)' 

Iir.  Given        a,n,l.i    _^Jl         '"-{^^°-°"V^^ 

Required      p,  S.  i  ^ ""  Va'  ^=  "V^—  '"Va  ' 
IV.  Given       p,  n,  S.  ^        S(p— 1)        8p°-'(p--l) 

Required      a,  ^  J  ^""  p^— 1  *  p»— 1      * 

V.  Given       a,  n,  S.  (  S   , 

Required       p.  I  \  P^'+P"...+l=-.  i=«P-». 

*VI.  Given        Z,  n,  S.     V      +W      •••+^=7 
Required      p*  a/  /1\"~^ 

Vn.  Given         a, ''» '•  5  a     P^ — ^  ^8*  ^ —  '®8'  ** 

Required     n,  S.  c         p — 1*  "•         log.  p 

VIII.  Given       a,  ^  S.  (  S — a  log.  Z —  log.  a 

Required      p^n.l  S— Z'  "^        log.  p 

IX.  Given        a,  p,  S.  <  a+S(p— 1)  log.  Z—  log.  a 

Required       Z,  n.  c  p         *  "*"       log.  p 

X.  Given        Z,  pt  S.  (  log.  I —  log.  a 

Required      a^n,\  ^       ^       *'  "*"        log.  p 

HARMONICAL  PaOGRBSSION. 

234.  A  series  of  quantities  is  called  a  hamumicak progression  when,  if  any 
three  consecutive  terms  be  taken,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  diiference  of 
the  first  and  second  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third. 

Thus,  if  a,  ft,  c,  {Z....  be  a  series  of  quantities  in  harmonical  progression, 
we  shall  have 

a:c::a— &:&— c;  h:d::h-^e:c — (2,  &c. 

235.  The  reciprocals  of  a  series  of  terms  in  harmonical  progression  are  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

Let  a,  ft,  c,  (Z,  «,/....  be  a  series  in  harmonical  progression. 
Then,  by  definition, 

Alio,  the  last  tenn  of  the  latter  series,  which  will  be 

wUl  be  the  logarithm  of  the  last  term  of  the  fonner  series ; 

,:l{n'^l)=Unr\-qd,  .*. /(n+l)— 2fi=<^d. 

Bn<»abo, 

(n-fl)— «     7 
Hence  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  are  as  the  differences  of  the  nomben. 


or 
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a:ci:a — 6:6 — c;  bidiib-^cic — d;  c:e:ic — did — «,  &c. 

.%  ah — (icssac — 6c,  bc^^bd^bd-^dc^  cd — cessce — ed^  &c. 
ab      cu:      ac       be     be       bd      bd      dc    ed      ee       ce       ed 
abe     abc     abe     abc*  bed     bed     bed     bed*  ede     ede     edt    cdt^ 

111111111111 
c     6     6     a*  e^     c     c     V  €     d     d     c ' 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  quantities  -,  t,  -,  -^^  -,  &c.,  are  in  arithmetical 

progression. 

To  insert  m  harmonic  means  between  a  and  6. 

Since  the  reciprocals  of  quantities  in  harmonical  progression  are  in  arith- 
metical progression,  let  us  insert  m  arithmetic  means  between  -  and  ?. 

Generally,  in  arithmetical  progression, 

i=a4-(n— l)cJ 

n— 1 

_     - .  ,11  ,       ,        a — 6 

In  this  case,  l:=:ri  a:=-  n=m4-2,  and  .•.  0^7 — .  ,.   t. 

6'        a  ^  '  (m4-l)a6 

The  arithmetic  series  will  be 

1       a+mb       2g-Km— 1)6  (m— l)a+26       ma+h       1 

a+(m+l)a6"'"    (m+l)a6    + (m4.1)a6    ■'"(m+l)a6+6' 

Therefore  the  harmonical  series  will  be 

(m+l)a6        (m+l)fl6  (m+l)fl6     ,  (^+1)^^,  . 

"^   a+mb   "T-2a+(m— 1)6+ "*"(m— l)a+26+    ma+b  + 


INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 


236.  The  solution  of  all  questions  connected  with  interest  and  annuities 
may  be  greatly  facOitated  by  the  employment  of  the  algebraical  formuks. 
In  treating  of  this  subject  we  may  employ  the  following  notation : 
Let  J7  dollars  denote  the  principal, 
r  the  interest  of  $1  for  one  year. 

t  the  interest  of  jp  dollars  for  t  years.  ' 

i  the  amount  of  ^  dollars  for  t  years  at  the  rate  of  interest  denoted 

by  r. 
t  the  number  of  years  that  j?  is  put  out  at  interest. 

8IMPLB  INTEREST. 

Problem  I. — To  find  the  interest  of  a  sum  pfor  t  years  at  the  rate  r. 

Since  the  interest  of  one  dollar  for  one  year  is  r,  the  interest  oip  dollars  for 
one  year  must  be  p  times  as  much,  or  pr ;  and  for  t  years  t  times  as  much  as 
for  one  year ;  consequently, 

i^ptr (1) 
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Problem  II. — To  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  Utid  out  for  t  years  at  simple 
interest  at  the  rate  r. 

The  amount  must  evidently  be  equal  to  the  principal,  together  with  the  in- 
terest upon  that  principal  for  the  given  time* 

Hence  sssp-^-ptr 

=P(l  +  tr) (2) 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  interest  of  $873.75  for  2|  years  at  4}  per  cent,  per  annum. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  reduce  broken  periods  of  time  to  decimals  of  a  year. 
By  the  formula  (1)  we  have 

i=iptr. 
In  the  example  before  us, 

p  =$873.75     . 

r  =$.0475* 

t  ^2|  years =2.5  years. 

.-.  i = 873.75 X 2.5 X. 0475  dollars. 
=$103.7578125. 
The  amount  of  the  above  sum  at  the  end  of  the  given  time  will  be 

s^d+dtr 
=$873.75+ $103,757. 

PRESENT  VALUE  AND  DISCOUNT  AT  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

The  present  value  of  any  sum  s  due  t  years  hence  is  the  principal  uthich  in 
the  time  t  unll  amount  to  s. 

The  discount  upon  any  sum  due  t  years  hence  is  the  difference  between  that 
sum  and  its  present  value. 

Problem  III. — To  find  the  present  value  of  s  dollars  due  t  years  hence^ 
simple  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rate  r. 

By  formula  (2)  we  find  the  amount  of  a  sum^  at  the  end  of  t  years  to  be 

Sz=:ip'\-ptr, 

Consequently,  p  will  represent  the  present  value  of  the  sum  s  due  t  years 
hence,  and  we  shall  have 

P^liir <3) 

for  the  expression  required. 

•i  ^     ■     ■  I       ■  ■     ■  ■—  ■■■■  —  ■■  MIIMI       I  »  1^^^^— ^^^—  ■!      ^^^^^  

*  r  is  the  interest  of  tl  for  one  year.  To  find  the  valae  of  r  when  interest  is  calcolated 
at  the  rate  of  $4|  or  $4.75  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  have  tlie  following  proportion : 

$100  :•!:;  $4.75  :r 

-4.75     ^ 
^=♦—-=•0.0475. 
100 


•   • 


In  like  manner, 

"When  the  rate  of  interest  per  eeni.  is  $7,   then  r=$0.07. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  6,   then  r=  0.06. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  5,   then  r=  0.05. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  41,  then  r=  0.0475. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  4i  then  r=  0.045. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent  is  4i,  then  r=r  0.0425 

When  the  rate  of  uterest  per  cent,  is  4,   then  r=  0.04. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  3|,  then  r=,  0.0375. 
&c.                       6cc.  &c. 
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Problem  IV. — To  find  the  discount  on  s  dollars  dtte  t  years  hence,  at  the 
rate  r,  simple  interest. 

Since  the  discount  on  «  is  the  difference  between  s  and  its  present  value,  we 

shall  have 

"^        (4) 


l+tr 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  discount  on  $100,  due  3  months  hence,  interest  being  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
Here  s  =$100 

t  =  3  months  =    .25  years. 
.   r=  =$.05. 

Here  the  present  value  afp  is 

P^lifr 

100 


1  +  .25X.05 
100 


1.0125 
=98.76543  dollars. 
But  «=$100 

^=$98.76543 
.*.  s-^p  or  c^i«=$1.235. 

ANNUITIES  AT  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

Problem  V. — To  find  the  amount  which  must  he  paid  at  the  end  oft  years, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  a,  simple  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  annuity  a  will  be  due  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  a  second  payment  a  will  become  due,  together  with  ar  the  in- 
terest for  one  year  upon  the  first  payment ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  a 
third  payment  a  becomes  due,  together  with  2ar  the  interest  for  one  year 
upon  the  former  two  payments,  and  so  on  ;  the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the 
amount  required. 
Thust 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  sum  due  is      a. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  sum  due  is  a-^-ar. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  sum  due  is     a-|-2ar. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  sum  due  is  a-|-3ar. 

dec.  &€.  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  ^  year,  the  simi  due  is  a-f-(^ — l)ar. 

Hence,  adding  these  all  together  for  the  whole  amount, 

*=te+ar(l+2+3+ (^—1)). 

Or,  taking  the  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  arithmetical  series,  l-|-24-3 

+ («-i) 

»=te+ra.-Vj^' (6) 
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Problem  VI. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  hpayahlefor  t  years, 
simple  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

It  18  manifest  that  the  present  value  of  die  annuity  must  be  a  sum  such  that, 
if  put  out  at  interest  for  t  years  at  the  rate  r,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period  will  be  the  same  with  the  amount  of  the  annuity. 

Hence,  if  we  call  this  present  value  p,  we  shall  have,  by  Problems  I.  and  V., 

pJ^ptr^  amount  of  annuity. 

«(«— 1) 

tjt^l) 
.••1?:=     ^  1.2 


1+tr 

—  2+(^— i)y 

"2  •      l+tr 


W 


COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Problem  VII. — To  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  laid  out  for  t  years,  com- 
pound interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  amount  will  be,  by  Problem  IL, 

P+pr,  orjp(l+r). 
Since  compound  interest  is  allowed,  this  sum  p(l+r)  now  becomes  the 
principal,  and  hence,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  amount  will  be 
p{l+r),  together  with  the  interest  OD^(l-|-r)  for  one  year;  that  is,  it  will  be 

p{l+r)+pr(l+r),  or^(l+r)«. 

The  sum  pil^ry  must  now  be  considered  as  the  principal,  and  hence  the 
whole  amoxmt,  at  the  end  of  the  diird  year,  will  be 

p(l+ry+pr(l+r)\  orjp(l+r)». 

And,  in  like  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  t^  year,  we  shall  have 

«=l>(l+r)« (7) 

Any  three  of  the  four  quantities,  «,  p,  r,  t,  being  given,  the  fourth  may  al- 
ways be  found  from  the  above  equation. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Find  the  amount  of  $15.50  for  9  years,  compound  interest  being  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  interest  payable  at  the  end  of 
each  year. 

By  equation  (7), 

sr=:p{l+rY 
.«.  log.  s^  log.  p-^-t  log.  (1+*')* 
Hence  *  ^=£$15.50 

<=9  years 
r=$.035 
.-.  log;? =1.1903317 
nog.  (l+r)=i0.1344627 

.-.  log.  «=1.3247944=  log.  of  21.12481 
.*.  «=$21.12481. 

*  It  is  mmecessaiy  to  give  any  examples  under  this  rale,  as  the  purchase  of  annoities 
at  simple  interest  can  never  be  of  practical  utility. 
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KXAH7LE  II. 

Find  the  amount  of  <£182  12$.  6d.  for  18  yean,  6  months,  and  10  days,  at 
the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest,  the  interest  being 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  convenient,  first,  to  find  the  amount  at  compound  in- 
terest of  the  above  sum  for  18  years,  and  then  calcukte  the  interest  on  the 
result  for  the  remaining  period. 

By  formula  (7), 

log.  *=log.  p+t  log.  (1+f) 

Here        p^c£lQ2.  I2s.  6(i.=dei 82.625 
rss  =rje.035 

tss  =18  yean 

.s  log.  j7  =2.2615602 
Hog.  (l+r)=0.2689254 

.-.  log.  «=:2.5304856=  log.  of  339.224. 
Again,  to  find  the  interest  on  this  sum  for  the  short  period,  we  have 

t=*fr 

.*.  log.  t=  log.  «-4"  ^S*  ^'+  ^S  ^* 
Here    «=<£339.224 
r=c£.035 

r=:6  months,  10  dayss     .527402  yean 
.-.  log.  «=2.5304856 
log.  r=^.5440680 
log.  r=7.7221401 
.-.  log.  «rr=.07966937=  log.  of  6.2617200 
.-.  *<'r=de6.26172. 
The  whole  amount  required  will,  therefore,  be 

8+8  V  r=de339.224+c£6.26172 
s=<£345  9«.  i\i. 


III. 

Required  the  compound  interest  upon  $410  for  2}  yean  at  4j-  per  cent  per 
annum,  the  interest  being  payable  half  yearly. 
In  this  case  the  time  i  must  be  calculated  in  halfyeaT8 ;  and,  since  we  have 

supposed  f  to  be  the  interest  of  $1  for  one  year,  we  must  substitute  ~,  which 
will  be  the  interest  of  $1  for  half  a  year ;  the  formula  (7)  will  thus  become 

8'. 


'=j'(i+5)' 

.-.  log.  «=  lag.l?+2Mog.^l+-j. 


Here  ^=$410 

r=i  .045 


2^=5  half  yean 

.-.  log.p=2.61 27839 
5  log.  1.0225=0.0483165 

.-.  ]og.«=2.6611004=log.  of  458.2471 
.•.«=$458.2471. 
T 
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The  interest  muBt  be  the  difTerence  between  this  amount  and  the  original 
principal; 

=$458,247—9410 

=s$48.247. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

$400  waa  put  out  at  compound  interest,  and  at  the  end  of  9  yean  amounted 
to  $569,333  ;  required  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent. 
Here  «,  p,  t  are  given,  and  r  ia  sought. 
From  formula 

$=p{l+ry 

we  have  log.  (1  -|-r) ^-(log.  s — log.  j»). 

Here  «= $569.3333 

jp3=$400 

t=9  years 

.-.  ]og.«=2.7553666 

log,j?=2.6020600 

.*.log.«— log.jp=  .1533066 

1      /1.x       '1533066 
log.(l+r)=  g 

=  .0170340 
=log.  of  1.04 
.•.  rs=  .04=4  per  cent 

EXAMPLE  V. 

In  what  time  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself,  aibwing  4  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  ? 
Here  «,  p,  r  are  given,  and  t  is  sou^t. 
From  the  formula  (7)  we  have 

8=:p(l+TY. 

But  here  «=2p 

.;2p=ip{l+ry 
.•.2=(l+r)« 
log.  2 
^"•log.(l+r) 

.3010300 
"".0170333 
=17.673  years 
=17  years,  8  months,  2  daya. 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  required  to  find  in  what  time  a  sum  wiU  triple  itself 
at  the  same  rate,  we  have 

log.  3 


(= 


log.  1.04 
.4771213 


.0170333 
=28.011  years 
=28  years,  0  months,  3  daya. 
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PRESENT  VALUE  AND  DISCOUNT  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

If  we  call  p  the  present  value  of  a  sum  s  due  t  years  heace,  and  d  its  dis- 
count, reasoning  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  inter- 
est, we  shaD  find 

^=Tdry <^> 

Mi-oT^)-.) W 

ANNUITIES  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Problem  VIII. — To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  a  continued  for  t  yeau^ 
compound  interest  being  allowed  at^he  rate  r. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  annuity  a  will  become  due ;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  a  second  payment  a  will  become  due,  together  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  first  payment  a  for  one  year,  that  is,  ar ;  the  whole  sum  upon 
which  interest  must  now  be  computed  is  thus,  2a-\-ar, 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  a  further  payment  a  becomes  due,  together  with 
the  interest  on  2a-\-ar,  i.  e.,  2ar-|-ar';  the  whole  sum  upon  which  interest 
must  now  be  computed  is  Sa-^-Sar-^-ai*,    The  result  will  appear  evident 
when  exhibited  under  the  following  form  : 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  first  year,      =a. 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  second  year,  =za-\-a+ar 

=.a+a(l+r). 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  third  year,    =a+a+a{l-\-r)-\-ar'{-ar{l^r) 

==a+a(l+r)+a(l+ry. 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  fourth  year,  =a-|-a  +  a{l+r)  +  a(l+r)*  4-  ar 

+ar(l+r)+ar(l+r)*. 

:^a+a(l+r)+a(l+rY+aa+rlF 
ice.  dec.  ice. 

Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  t^  year,         s=  a  -|-  a(  1 4*  ^) + ^(I + ^)'4'  ^  ( ^ + '*)' 

+ a(i+rr*. 

Hence  the  whole  amount  is,  in  terms  of  the  sum  of  a  geometric  progression, 
.=ajl+(l+r)+(l+r)«+ +(l+r)-{ 

—  <-i±?=i....- .(10) 

Problem  IX. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  a  payable  for  t 
yearsj  compound  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  present  value  of  this  annuity  must  be  a  sum  such, 
that  if  put  out  at  interest  for  t  years  at  the  rate  r,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period  wiU  be  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  annuity. 

Hence,  if  we  call  this  present  value  j?,  we  shall  have,  by  Probs.  VII.  and 
VIIL, 

1^(1 4. r)^=  amount  of  annui^ 

=a. 

r 

(l+rf-l 
■••r-  ,(i+r)'    •" 

=.^.<i±3^ (11) 


Now 


Abo, 
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EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $500,  to  last  for  40  years,  com- 
pound interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent,  per  annum. 
By  formula  (11), 

_a   (l+r)>— 1 
■P-r'    {l+ry    ' 
Here 

as:$500 
r  =$.025 
t  s=40  years ; 

...  (14.r)*=(1.025)*. 

log.  (1.025)'^=:40  log.  1.025 
=240  X  .0107239 
s=  .4289560 
=  log.  2.685072 
.•.  (1.025)«=:2.685072=(14-r)*. 

a     500 

1.685072 
•••^=^^^^^X2:685072 
=20000  X. 62757... 
=12551.40  doUars. 

REVERSION  or  ANNUITIES. 

Problem  X. — To  find  the  present  value  (P)ofan  annuUy  a  tokUh  is  to  com" 
mence  after  T  years^  and  to  continue  ftrr  t  years. 

The  present  value  required  is  manifestly  the  present  value  of  a  for  T+f 
years,  minus  the  present  value  of  a  for  T  years. 

a  (l+r)**"**^! 
By  Problem  IX.,  the  present  value  of  a  for  T+<  years  =- .    ,        ^^^    . 

a  (i-Lr)'"— 1 
By  Problem  IX.,  the  present  value  of  a  for  T  years       =- .    .      ' 

P=^.  5(l+r)-T-(i4.r)-<T+t)|     (12) 

PURCHASE  or  ESTATES. 

Problem  XI. — To  find  Ou  present  value  pofan  estaie^  or  perpetuity ^  whose 
annual  rental  is  a,  compound  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rate  r. 
The  present  value  of  an  annuity  a,  to  continue  for  t  years,  by  Prob.  IX.,  is 

but  if  the  annuity  )ast  fin-evert  as  in  the  case  of  an  estate,  then  <s=ao,  and 

•'•  7^-1 — ^ss_=0 ;  hence,  in  the  present  case, 
(1+r)*     00  "^ 

i'=7 (W) 
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EXABfFLE. 

What  18  the  value  of  an  estate  whose  rental  is  $1000,  aDowing  the  pur- 
chaser 5  per  cent,  for  his  money  ? 
Here 

a=<1000 
r=$.06 

1000  ' 


r=20000,  or  20  years'  purchase. 

RKYERSIOir  OF  PERPETUITIES. 

Problem  XII.— -To  find  the  present  value  of  an  estate,  or  perpetuity f  taliost 
annual  rental  is  a  dollars,  to  a  person  to  whom  it  will  revert  after  T  years, 
compound  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

By  Problem  X.,  the  present  value  of  an  annuity,  to  commence  after  T  years, 
and  to  continue  for  t  years,  is 

j,=*|(l+r)-''-(l+r)-('-f«)J 
In  the  present  case,  <sao ,  and  .*.  (l-|-r)~^'''''^^=0 ;  hence  we  shall  have 

P^'-r-Tl^ <"> 

EkAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Find  the  interest  of  $555  for  2}  years  at  4|  per  cent  simple  interest. 

Ans.  $65,906. 

(2)  In  what  time  will  the  interest  of  $1  amount  to  75  cents,  allowing  4|  per 
cent,  simple  interest  ? 

Ans.  16  years,  8  months. 

(3)  What  is  the  amount  of  $120.50  for  2^  years  at  4}  per  cent  simple  in- 
terest ? 

Ans.  $134.8091 

(4)  The  interest  of  c£25  for  3}  years,  at  simple  interest  was  found  to  be 
^3  IQs.  9d. ;  required  the  rate  per  cent  per  annum. 

Ans.  4|. 

(5)  Find  the  discount  on  <£100  due  at  the  end  of  3  months,  interest  being 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Ans.  c£l  As.  syi. 

(6)  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  compound  interest  of  c£100  to  be  re- 
ceived five  years  hence  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

Ans.  <£78  7s.  0{d. 

(7)  What  is  the  amount  of  <£721  for  21  years  at  4  per  cent  per  annum 

compound  interest? 

Ans.  .£1642  I9s.  9ld. 

(8)  The  rate  of  interest  being  5  per  cent,  in  what  number  of  years,  at  com- 
pound interest,  will  $1  amount  to  $100  ? 

Ans.  94  years,  141.4  days. 

(9)  Find  the  present  value  of  <£430,  due  nine  months  hence,  discount  being 

allowed  at  44  per  cent  per  annum. 

Ans.  c£415  I9s.  ^d. 
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(10)  Find  the  amount  of  $1000  for  1  year  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  com- 
pound interest,  the  interest  being  payable  daily. 

Ans.  $1051.288  neariy. 

(11)  What  sum  ought  to  be  given  for  the  lease  of  an  estate  for  20  years,  of 

the  clear  annual  rental  of  <£100,  in  order  that  the  purchaser  may  make  8  per 

cent,  of  his  money  ? 

Ans.  <£981  IBs.  3}d. 

(12)  Find  the  present  value  of  c£20,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  five  years, 

forever,  interest  being  calculated  at  5  per  cent. 

Ans.  <£72  78.  d^d. 

(13)  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  <£20,  to  continue  forever, 
and  to  commence  after  two  years,  interest  being  calculated  at  5  per  cent  ? 

Ans.  ^362  IBs,  2i<L 

(14)  The  present  value  of  a  freehold  estate  of  <36100  per  annum,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  (A)  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  is  «£1000, 
allowing  5  per  cent,  compound  interest.    Find  the  sum  (A). 

Ans.  A=«£102  10s, 

(15)  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  <£79  4«.,  to  commence  7 

years  hence  and  continue  forever,  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4| 

per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  <£1293  5«.  llff. 


INTERPOLATION. 

234.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  process  of  finding  intermediate  numbers 
between  those  given  in  tables. 

Tables  are  generaUy  calculated  from  an  algebraic  formula  in  which  there 
are  two  variable  quantities,  the  one  of  which  is  called  k  function  of  the  other, 
the  latter  being  usuaOy  called  the  argument  of  the  function. 

Thus,  logarithms  are  functions  of  the  numbers  to  which  they  belong,  the 
numbers  being  the  arguments.  Several  formulas  expressing  the  relation  be- 
tween a  number  and  its  logarithm  have  been  seen  by  the  student,  and  will 
serve  to  exemplify  the  formulas  in  general  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

The  substitution  of  successive  numbers  for  the  argument,  the  calculating  of 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  function,  and  writing  the  results  in  a  table,  is 
called  tabulating  the  formula. 

If  the  formulas  which  have  been  derived  under  our  articles  upon  interest 
and  annuities  should  be  tabulated,  they  would  furnish  what  are  called  interest 
tables. 

The  function  frequently  depends  upon  two  arguments,  as  in  the  formula 
for  simple  interest, 

i=:ptr (1) 

Here  the  function  is  t,  the  interest,  and  the  arguments  are,  p  the  principal,  and 
r  the  rate.  Thia  requires  a  table  of  double  entry,  the  usual  form  of  which  is 
a  table  in  several  columns  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  page,  the  argu- 
ments being  placed,  the  successive  values  of  the  one  in  a  horizontal  line  at  the 
heads  of  the  columns,  and  of  the  other  in  a  vertical  line  at  the  side  of  the  page, 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  function  being  placed  in  the  column  under  one 
of  Its  arguments,  and  on  the  horizontal  line  of  the  other.    The  formula  (1) 
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above  may  employ  a  table  of  triple  entiy,  the  three  argumentB  being  the  prin- 
cipal, the  rate,  and  the  time.  Such  a  table  is  formed  by  giving  a  whole  page 
to  the  argument  of  rate,  the  side  and  top  being  occupied  by  the  arguments 
of  principal  and  time. 

235.  Where  the  differences  of  the  functions  are  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  arguments,  then  the  interpolation  is  made  hj  simply  solving  a 
proportion,  the  first  two  terms  of  which  are  the  difference  of  the  tabulated 
functions  and  the  difference  of  their  arguments ;  the  third  term  being  the  dif- 
ference between  one  of  the  tabulated  arguments  and  that  whose  function  is  to 
be  interpolated ;  the  fourth,  or  unknown,  term  of  this  proportion  will  be  the 
interpolated  function  required.  This  is  called  the  method  by  first  differences, 
and  has  been  exemplified  in  taking  out  logarithms  of  large  numbers  not  found 
exactly  in  the  tables. 

When  the  differences  of  the  functions  are  not  neariy  proportional  to  the 
differences  of  the  arguments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  logarithms  of  small  numbers, 
the  method  of  interpolatioo  above  described  would  not  be  sufiSciently  accurate. 
The  nature  of  the  variation  of  the  function,  as  the  argument  varies  in  value,  is 
made  sensible  by  taking  the  difference  between  each  two  of  three  consecutive 
functions  in  the  table,  and  comparing  the  difference  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond with  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third.  If  tiiese  differences 
are  the  same,  we  have  seen,  in  the  note  to  (Art.  233),  that  the  method  of  first 
differences  already  explained  applies ;  but  if  they  are  not,  their  difference, 
which  is  called  a  second  difference,  will,  by  its  magnitude,  indicate  the  degree 
of  inaccuracy  of  the  method  of  first  differences.  This  exposition  will  serve  to 
exhibit,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  and  ofiSce  of  second  differences.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  more  analytic  development  of  the  use  of  second,  third,  &c., 
differences,  the  latter  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  second  differences  that 
these  do  to  the  first. 

236.  Let  /  and  f+6i  represent  two  consecutive  functions  in  the  table,  6i 
being  their  first  difference.  The  next  consecutive  function,  if  the  first  differ- 
ences were  constant,  would  be  expressed  by /-f-2(5i ;  but  as  they  are  supposed 
not  to  be,  it  must  be  expressed  by  the  form/^-2<'|-f-('a*  ^2  being  the  second 
difference,  or  difference  between  the  two  first  differences,  <),  and  t'l+t^a* 
The  scheme  below  will  show  the  form  of  the  successive  functions : 


ut 


'* 


I 

and  M  on ;  from  which  we  peroeWe  diat  the  coefficients  are  the  Mme  ■•  in  die 
expanaion  of  a  binomial,  that  of  the  second  term  Iwing  the  nnmber  of  the  con- 
aecntiTe  function  after  the  fint  function.  Denoting  this  nomber  by  n>  we 
have  for  the  general  form  of  the  nth  Ainction  after  the  firat, 


it 


adDUhrawm 

9dl>iflkr 

ia 

«hDir 


/+»»<Ji+ 


■dj+- 


^3+'"+^ 


[C] 


1.2    '"  '         1.2.3 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  value  of  the  function  intermediate  between  the  first  and 
second  of  the  series  in  the  table  be  required,  n  here,  instead  of  being  an  entire 
number,  is  a  fraction.    If  the  value  of  the  function  be  required,  corresponding 
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to  a  value  of  the  argument  midway  between  its  consecutive  values  in  the  table, 
n  becomes  equal  to  -.    If  the  arguments  of  the  tables  differ  by  24  hours,  and 

3       1 
the  function  be  required  for  3  hours,  n  becomes  equal  to  r-r,  or  -.    If  the  tabu- 
lar arguments  differ  by  1  hour,  or  60  minutes,  and  the  function  be  required  for 

15     1 
an  aigument  15  minutes  beyond  an  even  hour,  n=^=:~. 


EXAMPLE. 

Given  the  logs,  of  15,  16,  17,  18,  19;  to  find  that  of  17.25. 


Arg.orNo. 

FoDc.  or  Log. 

UtDifs.  di. 

3d  Difi.  &2. 

Sd  Difa.  is. 

64. 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

1.17609126 
1.20411998 
1.23044892 
1.26627261 
1.27876360 

2802872 
2632894 
2482369 
2348109 

169978 
160636 
134260 

19443 
16286 

3168 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  are  obtained  by  taking  the  differences  of 
the  consecutive  numbers  in  the  second.  The  numbers  in  the  fourth  column 
from  the  bmodcI  in  the  same  way. 

As  .25  is  J  the  interval  between  17  and  18,  we  make  n=T,  and  have  for 

formula  (C),  taking  d,r=2482359,  <5s=— 160536,  <53  = —(19443+ 16286) -i-2 
the  mean,*  d^s — 3158, 

/s:1.23044892 
1 


♦w'i=4<5i  = 


n(n-l) 
1.2 
n(n— l)(n— 2) 


32' 


^2=^— ^^2= 


1.2.3 
n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) 


^'=384^=  = 


d,= 


231 


i^4  = 


620689 


14112 


—976 


119 


1.2.3.4  ^  6144         

Value  of  func.  required,  viz.,  log.  17.25=1.23678736 

The  formula  for  interpolation  may  be  derived  very  elegantly  by  the  method 
of  indeterminate  coefficients.  Thus,  let  y  represent  the  value  of  the  interpo- 
lated function  to  be  found,  A  the  argument  in  the  table,  m  the  number  of  parts 
(4**^  in  the  example  above)  between  A  and  the  consecutive  argument  of  the 
table,  and  n  the  whole  number  of  parts  (4  in  the  above  example)  between 
these  consecutive  arguments.  It  is  evident  that  y,  depending  on  A  and  m, 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these.    Assume,  therefore, 

y=sA+Bm4-Cm'+Dms+,  &o., 

in  which  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  are  undetermined  coefficients,  whose  values  are  to  be 
found. 

Now  let  m  have  successive  values,  represented  by  0,  n,  2ii,  3n,  6cc,  then 
the  corresponding  values  of  y  will  be 

_^ --  -~-  ■■!■  I.  m  MMII  _ 

*  Ai  meam  ire  much  used  in  calcalatioiui  with  tablef ,  it  may  be  well  to  advertise  the 
■tadent  that  a  mean  of  three  nmnben  is  obtained  by  adding  them  together  and  dividing  by 
3  i  of  five  nnmben,  by  adding  them  together  and  dividing  the  fom  by  5,  and  so  on. 
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A (1) 

A+Bn+Cn«+Dn»+,&c (2) 

A+B.2n+C(2n)«4-D(2n)«+,&c (3) 

A+B.3n+C(3n)«+I>(3n)»+,&c (4) 

dec. 

Sabtmcting  successiTely  (1)  from  (2),  (2)  fonn  (3),  &c.,  and  representing 

the  remainders  by  P',  Q',  R',  dec.,  and  diyiding  by  n,  we  have 

P' 

— =B+C.n+Dn«+,dcc (6) 

Q' 

— =B+C.3n+D7n«+,dcc (6) 

R' 

— =B+C.5n+Dl9n«+,dcc (7) 

dec.  dec. 

Again,  subtracting  successively  (5)  from  (6),  (6)  from  (7),  dec.,  and  repre- 
senting the  remainders  by  P'',  Q/\  dec.,  and  dividing  by  2n,  we  get 
p// 

—  =C+D.3n+,dcc (8) 

^=C+D.6n+,dec (9) 

dec.  dec. 

Next,  subtracting  (8)  from  (9),  dec.,  and  representing  the  remainders  by  P'", 
dec.,  and  dividing  by  3n,  we  have 

—  =D+,dec (10) 

Q"— P"                   R'— Q'                  Q'— P' 
But  P'"=-^^r: — ;  also  Q"=: ^  and  F^'sz— ; 

^  p...    (R--QO-(Q--P-) 

'^    —  2n« 

Putting  1I3  for  the  numerator  of  this  fraction,  we  have  by  (10), 

3»      6n»* 
Substituting  this  value  of  D  in  (8),  and  transposing,  there  results 

P"      S 

2n     2n«* 

Q'— P' 

But  P"=-^^ ,  and  putting  dj  for  Q'— P',  we  obtain 

2n«     2n«' 
Again,  substituting  these  values  of  D  and  C  in  (5),  and  transposing,  we  have 

n     2»'^2n     6n' 

or,  putting  d,  for  P',  and  simplifying, 

^     6,      d«      6n 

^      n     2n^3n 
Finally,  substituting  these  values  of  the  coefficients  B,  C,  D ...  in  the  as- 
sumed equation,  we  obtain 

m        1  mfm       \ ,       1  wi/m*     3>»  .     \ ,    ,      , 
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as  the  formula  for  interpolation,  which  coincides  with  the  one  obtained  before, 
^'i*  ^s»  ^3  •  •  being  the  first,  second,  and  third  differences  of  the  functions,  as  is 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  assumed  above. 

Let  us  apply  it  to  a  table  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  gives  the  moon's 
latitude  at  noon  and  midnight  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  moon's  latitude  for  August  4,  1842,  at  16^  IS"* 
mean  time  at  Greenwich,  that  is,  at  4.3  hours  after  midnight. 


Moon't  lAtltada. 

Si' 

62* 

Men  SMoad  Dilbraao*. 

0      /         // 

Aug.  4.  Noon,  +0  45  48.1 
Midnight,  +0    5  54.6 

Aug.  5.  Noon,*  —0  34  33.1 
Midnight,  —1  14  49.4 

—39  53.5 
—40  27.7 
—40  16.3 

+34.2 
—11.4 

+  11.4 

Now,  to  apply  the  formula,  we  have 

A=0«  6'  54".6,  <Ji  =  — 40'  2r'.7,  or  —40.463  minutes; 

m     4.3  m 

-=—=0.358,  --<5,  =— 14'  29".16; 

n      12  n  * 

<5a=  +  ll".4, 1  =  — 0.642,  ^  -^-— lj<f3=— 1".31. 

Therefore,  ysa — 0°  8'  35".87,  which,  without  the  sign  — ,  is  the  moon*s 
correct  latitude  south  at  the  time  for  which  it  was  required. 

Second  differences  will  ordinarily  insure  sufficient  accuracy.  Third  and 
fourth  differences  are  rarely  used. 


INEQUATIONS.       ' 

237.  In  discussing  algebraical  problems,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  intro- 
duce ineqitations,  that  is,  expressions  connected  by  the  sign  ^.  Generally 
speaking,  the  principles  already  detailed  for  the  transformation  of  equations 
are  applicable  to  inequations  also.  There  are,  however,  some  important  ex- 
ceptions which  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  in  order  that  the  student  may  guard 
against  falling  into  error  in  employing  the  sign  of  inequality.  These  excep- 
tions will  be  readily  understood  by  considering  the  different  transformations  in 
succession. 

I.  If  we  add  the  same  qtumtUy  io^  or  subtract  itfrom,  the  two  members  of  any 
inequation,  the  restdting  inequation  loiU  always  hold  good,  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  original  inequation ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  then  a+a'>5+a',  and  a — a'>5^a'. 

Thus,  if 

8>3,  .    we  have  still      8+5>3+5,      and      8— 5>3— 5. 
So,  also,  if 
— 3<— 2,  we  have  still  — 3+6<— 2+6,  and  — 3— 6<— 2— 6.f 

*  The  moon'f  latitade  is  marked  +  when  north,  —  when  Boatfa. 

t  The  negative  quantity  of  greater  nomerical  value  ia  always  considered  leu  than  the 
negative  quantity  of  lesa  numerical  value. 
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The  truth  of  this  propoeitioti  U  evident  from  what  has  been  said  with  refer- 
ence to  equations. 

This  principle  enables  us,  as  in  equations,  to  transpose  any  term  from  one 
member  of  an  inequation  to  the  other  by  changing  its  sign. 

Thus,  from  the  inequation 

we  deduce 

or 

3a«>26«. 

II.  If  we  add  together  the  corresponding  members  of  two  or  mare  inequations 
which  hold  good  in  the  same  sense,  the  resulting  inequation  wiU  alwaifs  hold 
good  in  the  same  sense  cu  the  original  individual  ineqiMtions ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  c><£,  «>/, 
then 

III.  But  if  toe  subtract  the  corresponding  members  of  tux>  or  more  inequations 
which  hold  good  in  the  same  sense,  the  resvlting  inequation  will  not  Alwats 
hold  good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original  inequations. 

Take  the  inequations  4<7,  2<3,  we  have  still  4 — 2<7 — 3,  or  2<4. 

But  take  9<10  and  6<8,  the  result  is  9— 6>  (not  <)  10—8,  or  3>2. 

We  must,  therefore,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  making  use  of  a  transforma- 
tion of  this  nature,  unless  we  can  assiu'e  ourselves  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
resulting  inequality  will  subsist. 

IV.  J^we  multiply  or  divide  the  two  members  of  an  inequation  by  a  positive 
quantity,  the  resulting  inequation  will  hold  good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original 
inequation.    Thus,  if 

a     b 
a<6,     then     ma<C,mh,        —  <~ 

m     m 

^  a         b 

— a> — 6,  then  — »a> — nb,  ——>.—-. 

n         n 

This  principle  will  enable  us  to  clear  an  inequation  of  fractions. 
Thus,  if  we  have 

fl«->y     c«— (ft 
2d    ^    3a    • 
multiplying  both  members  by  Geui,  it  becomes 

3a((i«— 6«)  >2<i(c«— (i«). 
But, 

v.  j[fwe  multiply  or  divide  the  two  members  of  an  inequation  by  a  negatvoe 
quantity,  the  resulting  inequation  tdll  hold  in  a  sense  opposite  to  thai  of  the 
original  inequation. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  inequation  8>7,  multiplying  both  members  by  — 3, 
we  have  the  opposite  inequation,  — 24  < — 21. 

8         7  8  7 

Similar^,  8 > 7,  but  ':;^<-^i or  — - <  — -. 

VI.  We  can  not  change  the  signs  of  both  members  of  an  inequation  unless  we 
reverse  the  sense  of  the  inequation,  for  this  transformation  is  manifestly  the  same 
thing  as  multiplying  both  members  by  -^1. 
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I 
y  II.  If  hoik  members  of  an  inequation  be  positive  numbers^  we  eon  raise  them 

to  any  power  tnthout  aUering  the  sense  of  the  inequation ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  then  a">6". 
Thus,  from  6  >  3  we  have  (5)«  >  (3)«,  or  25  >  9. 

So,  also,  from        (a+i)^^!  we  have  (a+6)'>A 
But, 

VIII.  If  both  members  of  an  inequation  be  not  positive  numbers^  we  can  not 
determine,  a  priori,  the  sense  in  which  the  resulting  inequation  will  hold  good, 
unless  the  power  to  which  they  are  raised  be  of  an  uneven  degree. 

Thus,         — 2<3      gives  (—2)«<     (3)».  or        4<9; 
But,  — 3>  —5  gives  (— 3)«<(— 5)»,  or        9<25 ; 

Again,         — 3>— 6  gives  (— 3)'>(— 5)»,  or  — 27>— 125. 
In  like  manner, 

IX.  We  can  extract  any  root  of  both  Tnembers  of  an  inequation  without  alter" 
ing  the  sense  of  the  inequation ;  that  is,  if 

tf>6,  then  V<*>  V^» 
If  the  root  be  of  an  even  degree,  both  members  of  the  inequation  must 
necessarily  be  positive,  otherwise  we  should  be  obUged  to  introduce  imaginary 
quantities,  which  can  not  be  compared  with  each  other. 

EXAMPLES  IN  INEQUATIONS. 

(1)  The  double  of  a  number,  diminished  by  6,  is  greater  than  24 ;  and  triple 
the  number,  diminished  by  6,  is  less  than  double  the  number  increased  by  10. 
Required  a  number  which  wiD  fulfill  the  conditions. 

Let  X  represent  a  number  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  question ;  then,  in 
the  language  of  inequations,  we  have 

2r— .6>24,  and  3a:— 6<2r+10. 
From  the  former  of  these  inequations  we  have 

2x>30,  orx>15; 
and  from  the  latter  we  get 

3ar— 2r<10+6,  or  x<16 ; 
therefore  15  and  16  are  the  limits,  and  any  number  between  these  limits  will 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  question.    Thus,  if  we  take  the  number  15*9,  we 
nave 

15-9x2— 6>24  by  1-8, 
while  15-9x3— 6<16-9X2+10  by  0-1. 

(2)  3x-2>|p-g 

.-.  30z— 20>25z— 8 
30x— 25a:>20— 8 
5x>12 


(3)         43— 5ar<10— 8ar. 
7     5^ 


Ans.  ar< — 11. 


Ans.  ^<-^. 
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In  the  second  example,  —f  or  2|,  is  on  inferior  limit  of  the  values  of  x. 

82 
In  the  second,  ^11,  and,  in  the  third,  -r-,  or  9f,  are  superior  limits  of  the 

value  of  r.  If  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  above  inequalities  must  be  verified 
simultaneouslj  by  the  values  of  x,  these  values  must  be  comprised  between 
2}  and  9J-.  If  the  third  and  fourth,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  less  than  — 11. 
Finally,  there  is  no  value  which  will  verify  at  the  same  time  the  2°  and  3°. 

(5)  33?— 2y>6,  6a:+3y>16; 

•'•  ^-^ — 3""  ^^  ^^ — 5 — • 

We  can  attribute  to  y  any  value  whatever,  and  for  each  arbitrary  value  of 
y  we  can  give  to  x  all  the  values  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  two  quan- 
tities 

5+2y  16— 3y 

We  determine,  also,  from  the  proposed  inequalities, 

^3ar—6     ^  16— -Sx 

y<-2— ,  y>— 3— • 

In  order  that  these  last  two  may  be  fulfiOed, 

3ar— 6     16— 6r 

•'•^-^19* 

47 
Thus  X  can  receive  only  values  superior  to  t^,  or  2^  and  for  each  value 

of  X  there  should  be  admitted  for  y  but  values  comprised  between  the  two 
limits  above. 

(6)  x»+4x>12 
.-.  a«+4z+4>16 

«+2>±4 

a:>2,  or  —2. 
The  inferior  limit  of  a;  is  -|-^* 

(7)  a;«+73:<30. 

Ans.  «<3  or  —10. 

The  superior  limit  of  x  is  —10. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS. 

THE  NATURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  EaUATIONS. 

238.  Thd  valuable  improTements  recently  madia  in  the  process  for  the  de- 
tennination  of  the  roots  of  equations  of  all  degrees,  render  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  present  to  the  stadent  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  this  interest- 
ing department  of  analytical  investigation.  The  beautiful  theorem  of  M .  Sturm 
for  the  complete  separation  of  the  real  and  imaginary  roots,  and  for  discover- 
ing their  initial  figures,  combined  with  the  admirable  method  of  continuous 
approximation  as  improved  by  Homer,  has  given  afresh  impidBe  to  this  braodi 
of  scientific  research,  entirely  changed  the  state  of  the  subject,  and  completed 
the  theory  and  numerical  solution  of  equations  of  all  degrees. 

We  recapitulate  here  two  or  three 

DEFINITIONS. 

1.  An  equation  is  an  algebnucal. expression  of  equaUty  between  two  quan- 
tities. 

2.  A  root  of  an  equation  is  that  number,  or  quantity,  which,  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation,  verifies  that  equation. 

3.  A  function  of  a  quantity  is  any  expression  involving  that  quantity ;  thus, 

aj:*+6,  €L2^-\'CX'{-d,  — -t—t,  a*  are  all  functions  of  x;  and  also  02^—63^, 

2x-|-3« 

y/4x^Sy,  -x ~,  y»4-yr+a:®-H<»'+o+2,  are  all  functions  of  x  and  y. 

These  functions  are  usually  written/(a;),  and/(x,  y). 

4.  To  express  that  two  members  of  an  equation  are  identical  or  true  for 
every  value  of  x,  the  sign  zn  is  sometimes  used. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

Any  function  of  x^  of  the  form 

when  divided  by  x — a,  will  leave  a  remainder ,  which  is  the  same  function  ofB 
that  the  given  polynomial  isofn. 

Let/(x)=x"-4-i'^*"^+^^"'+ »  ^^»  dividing/(x)  by  x— a,  let  Q  de- 
note the  quotient  thus  obtained,  and  R  the  remainder  which  does  not  involve 
X ;  hence,  by  the  nature  of  division,  we  have 

/(x)3=Q(x-aH.R. 

Now  this  equation  must  be  true  for  every  value  of  x,  because  its  truth  de- 
pends upon  a  principle  of  division  which  is  independent  of  the  particular  values 
of  the  letters;  hence,  if  x=a,  we  have 

•/(a)==0+R; 

and,  therefore,  the  remainder  R  is  the  same  function  of  a  that  the  proposed 
polynomial  is  of  x. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  "What  is  the  remainder  of  x«— 6x-|-7,  divided  by  x— 2,  witiiout  actually 
performing  the  operation  ? 

*  The  stadent  will  recollect  that  f[x)  stands  for  a;°-f-jMj'~*-|-,  Ac.,  azid  that,  therefore, 
S{a)  will  stand  for  a'-fpa^-'+^a'-'-f ,  ibc. 
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(2)  What  18  the  remainder  of  i:*— .6a:»+8x— 19,  divided  by  ar+3  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  remainder  of  x*+ 6x^+7 sfi+bx-^i,  divided  by  x—d  1 

(4)  What  is  the  remainder  of  x^+pz^-^-qx^r,  divided  by  x — a  ? 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  R=2»— 6x2+7=  — 1. 

(2)  R=(— 3)»— 6(— 3)«+8(— 3)— 19=— 124. 

(3)  1671. 

(4)  a'+jjfl'+^a+r. 

t 

FROFOSITIOlf  II. 

JjTa  is  the  root  of  the  equaiion^ 

a-+AxX— i+A»r»-^+ A„_aZ«+A^iX+A„=0. 

the  first  member  of  the  equation  is  divisible  by  z— a. 

If  the  division  be  performed,  the  remainder,  according  to  the  preceding 
proposition,  must  be  of  the  form 

tf"+Aia»-^+A«a*T*....  +An-«(i»+ A-n-^a+A. ; 
t.  e.,  the  same  fmiction  of  a  that  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  is 
of  X ;  and,  therefore,  since  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation,  the  remainder  vanishes, 
and  the  polynomial,  or  first  member  of  the  equation,  is  divisible  ^uctly  by 
X— a. 

Conversely,  if  (he  first  member  of  an  equaiion  fl[x)=0  be  divisible  byx — a, 
then  Si  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

For,  by  the  foregoing  demonstration,  the  final  remainder  is  f\a) ;  but  since 
/(x),  or  the  first  member  of  the  equation,  is  divisible  by  x — a,  the  remainder 
must  vanish ;  hence/(a)=iO ;  and  therefore,  a  being  substituted  for  x  in  the 
equation  /(x):=0,  verifies  the  equation,  and,  consequently,  a  is  a  root  of  the 
equation. 

PROPOSITIOlf  III. 

239.  The  proposition  that  every  equation  has  a  root,  has  in  most  treatises 
on  Algebra  been  taken  for  granted.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years  been 
thought  to  require  a  demonstration,  and  we  add  one  which  is  as  brief  and  clear 
as  any  of  the  best  modifications  of  that  by  Cauchy. 

As  it  will  prove  a  little  tedious,  the  student  may,  if  he  please  to  admit  the 
proposition,  pass  on  to  Prop.  IV. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  lemmas  relating  to  the  properties  of 
moduli,  some  of  which  have  been  already  demonstrated  (Art.  197),  but  we  re- 
peat them  here  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Lemma  I. — The  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  quantities  whatever  has  a 
modulus  comprehended  between  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  moduli  of  the 
two  quantities. 

Lemma  II. — The  modulus  of  a  product  of  twofacXcrs  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  their  moduU. 

Corollary. — ^Hence  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  any  number  of  factors  is 
the  modulus  of  their  product,  and  the  modulus  of  the  n^  power  of  a  quantity 
is  the  n*  power  of  its  modulus.  

Lemma  III. — In  order  thai  a  quantity  of  the  form  a+b  V  — 1  way  be  zero, 
it  is  necessary ^  and  it  is  sufficient,  that  its  modidus  should  be  zero ;  for  a  and 
b  being  real  quantities,  let 
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a+&V— 1=0. 


As  the  real  part  a  can  not  destroy  the  imaginaiy  part  6-/ — 1,  we  must 
have  separately  a=:0  and  6=0  .*.  y/a^-\-b^=sO. 
Lemma  IV. — Let  there  be  a  polynomial  of  the  form 

in  which  the  coefficients  of  aU  the  terms  after  the  first  are  essentially  nega- 
tive.   A  value  of  x  can  always  be  found  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  first 
term  x™  greater  than  all  the  others  together,  and,  consequently,  the  expression 
X  essentially  positive,  and  as  great  as  we  please. 
For  we  can  write  X  thus. 


^— ^(^"x""i5 — ^y 


in  which,  if  x  be  supposed  to  increase  indefinitely,  the  negative  terms  in 
the  parenthesis  will  decrease  indefinitely.  As  soon  as  x  has  attained  a  value 
X  sufficiently  great  to  make  these  negative  terms  together  equal  to  1,  the 
value  of  the  expression  X  will  go  on  increasing  indefinitely,  and  be  always 
positive. 

If  A  be  taken  negatively  instead  of  positively,  X  will  still  be  positive,  provided 
m  be  even ;  but  if  m  be  oddi  then,  when  — X  is  put  for  x,  the  leading  term  will 
be^  negative,  and,  consequently,  X  negative. 

Corollary. — If  the  first  term  j?  of  a  series  j'-h^x-f-^+i  &c.,  be  constant, 
X  may  be  taken  a  sufficientiy  small  fraction  to  make  the  sign  of  the  whole  de- 
pend on  that  of  the  first  term.* 

*  From  the  above  it  may  be  Bhown,  that  in  eveiy  eqnation  of  an  odd  degree  two  valaet 
can  alwayv  be  found,  which,  when  aeparately  rabf titated  for  the  miknown  quantity,  will 
ftmiish  two  refolti  witii  oppoiite  figna,  and  that  in  every  eqnation  of  an  even  degree 
two  such  valnef  can  alio  be  aasigned,  whenever  the  final  tSrm  or  abiolate  number  is 
negative ;  for,  in  thif  case,  the  aubatitntion  of  xero  iat  x  will  give  a  negative  result^  vix^ 
the  absolute  number  itself,  and  the  substitution  of  -|-X  or  — A  will  give  a  pontine  result 

From  these  Inferences  it  may  be  proved,  without  di£Bculty,  that  every  equation  of  an 
odd  degree,  without  exception,  has  a  real  root,  and  every  equation  oi  an  even  degree,  pro- 
vided its  final  term  be  negative,  has  tvro  real  roots,  the  one  positive,  the  other  negative. 
This  conclusion  might  be  deduced  immediately  from  what  has  just  been  established,  if  it 
be  conceded  tiiat  every  polynamial/(x),  which  gives  results  oi  opposite  signs  wh^n  two 
values  Of  6  are  successively  given  to  x,  passes  fixnn/(a)  tx)f{b)  continuously  through  all  in- 
termediate values,  as  x  passes  continuously  fix>m  a  to  5.  But  tills  is  a  principle  that  re- 
quires demonstration.    We  proceed  to  establish  it  with  the  necessary  rigor. 

PROPOSITION. 

If  in  tiie  polynomial 

/(a:)=x'*+A^ia!^"* ....  +A,a!»4-Ai«+N 

X  be  supposed  to  vary  continuously  from  x=a  to  x=b,  then  the  function  fix)  will  vary 
continuously  from /(a)  to  f{b). 

DIMOirSTSATIOir. 

Let  c^  be  any  value  intennediate  between  a  and  b.  Substitute  a<-|-&  for  d?  in  the  poly- 
nomial, and  it  will  become 

/(fl^+fc)=(«'4.fc)"+A._j{«'+*)"** . . . .  A,(«'+A)*+Ai(«'+il)+Nj 

tiiat  is,  actually  developing,  in  the  second  member,  by  the  binomial  theoren^  and  azranging 
tiie  results  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  A, 
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FRELIHINABT  DEUONSTRATION.  , 

240.  Each  of  the  equations 

has  a  root  of  the  form  a-\-h'\/  — 1.  This  is  true  of  the  equation  x^s-l"^* 
whether  m  be  even  or  odd,  since  x:=l  always  satisfies  it.  It  is  also  true  of 
the  equation  2:™= — 1  when  m  is  odd,  for  then  xz=i  — 1  satisfies  it. 

When  m  is  even,  it  must  either  be  some  power  of  2,  or  else  some  power 
of  2  multiplied  by  an  odd  number ;  if  it  be  a  power  of  2,  then  the  value  of  x 
will  be  obtained  after  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  repeated  as  many  times 
in  sncpession  as  there  are  units  in  the  sud  power.  Now  the  square  rooLof 
the  form  a-f-&  •/ — 1  is  always  of  the  same  form  (Art.  118).  Hence,  when 
m  is  a  power  of  2,  each  of  the  equations  x<"r=:  —  1,  z"s=  J:  V — I  has  a  root 
of  the  form  announced.  When  m  is  a  power  of  2  multiplied  by  an  odd  num- 
ber, then,  if  we  extract  the  root  of  this  odd  degree  first,  there  will  remain  to 
be  extracted  only  a  succession  of  square  roots. 

We  have,  therefore,  merely  to  show  that,  when  m  is  odd,  a  root  of  =li  -/  — 1 
is  of  the  predicted  form. 

Now  the  odd  iwwcr*,  1,  3,  5,  &c.,  of  +  V— 1»  ar©  (Art.  66) 


and  the  same  powers  of  —  -/  — 1  are 


--/-I, +V-1»  --/-I.... 


consequently,  when  m  is   odd,   a  root   of  =L  V — 1  is  either  -|- V — 1  w 
—  V  — 1.    Hence  the  predicted  form  occurs,  whether  m  be  odd  or  even. 
It  foUows  from  this  proposition  that,  whatever  positive  whole  number  m 


niay  be,  ( — 1)"  and  (-/— l)"  will  always  be  of  the  form  a+^V — ^  ?  or. 


more  generally,  (—1)°  and  (^/  —  1)"  will  always  be  of  this  form,  n  and  m  be- 
ing any  integers  positive  or  negative  (Cor.  to  Lemma  II.). 

THEOREM. 

241.  Every  algebraical  equation,  of  whatever  degree,  has  a  root  of  the  form 


»tt— I 


+(»-l)(«"2)A^ia^ 


-fA«tf'» 

which  may  be  written 

/(a'-f&)=/(«')+/i(«0A+/a(«')^+/3(«0^ ...  A". 

Now,  by  what  ha>  been  above  shown,  a  value  so  small  may  be  given  to  h  Uiat  the  smn 
of  the  tenns  after/(aK)  shall  be  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  however  small  Hence, 
whatever  intermediate  value  a^  between  a  and  b  be  fixed  upon  for  9  in/(x),  in  proceeding 
to  a  neighboring  value,  by  the  addition  to  a'  of  a  quantity  h  ever  so  minute,  we  obtain  for 
f[(/-{-h)  a  like  minute  increase  of  the  preceding  value /(orQ.  In  other  wordSr  in  pt)ceed- 
ing  continuoosly  from  a  to  6  in  our  substitutions  for  a;,  the  results  of  those  substitutions 
must  be,  in  like  manner,  continuous,  or  all  connected  together  witixwt  any  unoccupied  in- 
tervaL 

u 
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a'\•h^/ — 1|  whether  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  be  all  real,  or  any  of 
them  imaginary  and  of  the  same  form. 

Let/(x)=a-+A,^_iX"~»H Ajii'+Aaat'+AiX+NrrO (1) 

represent  any  equation  the  coefficients  of  which  are  either  real  or  imaginary. 

If  in  this  equation  we  substitute  i'-H^  V  —  1  for  x,  j?  and  q  being  real,  the 
first  member  will  furnish  a  result  of  the  form  P-f^QV — 1,  P  and  Q  being 
real  (Lemma  II.).  Should  p-^^q  ^|  — 1  be  a  root  of  the  equation,  this  result 
must  be  zero ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  modulus  of  P-f-Q  / — 1*  viz., 
VP'+QS  must  be  zero  (Lemma  III.).  And  we  have  now  to  prove  that 
vahies  of  jp  and  q  always  exist  that  will  fulfill  this  latter  condition. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  whatever  value  of 
^ps^Qs,  greater  than  zero,  arises  from  any  proposed  values  of  |7  and  g. 
Other  values  of  ^  and  q  necessarily  exist,  for  which  V^'+Q'  becomes  still 
smaller,  so  that  the  smalUst  value  of  which  -/P'^-Qa  is  capable  must  be  zero, 
and  the  particular  expression  j?-!"?  V — 1»  whence  this  value  has  arisen,  must 
be  a  root  of  the  equation. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  effect  upon  any  function,  /(x),  of  changes 
introduced  into  the  value  of  x,  the  development  exhibited  at  Alt.  239,  Note,  is 
veiy  convenient.  By  changing  x  into  X'\-h,  the  altered  value  of  the  function  is 
thus  expressed  by 

Ax+h)=.f{x)+Mx)h+Mx)^^+Mx)^^...h- (2) 

where /(x)  is  the  original  polynomial,  and/t(a;),/j(x),  dec.,  contain  none  but 
integral  and  positive  powers  of  z  (Art  239,  Note). 

The  first  of  these  functions, /(x),  becomes  P+QV — I  whenjp-|'9'/ — I 
is  substituted  for  x ;  the  other  functions  may  some  of  them  vanish  for  the 
same  substitution,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  but  all  the  terms  after 
f{x)  can  not  vanish ;  the  last  h%  which  does  not  contain  x,  must  necessarily 
remain. 

Without  assuming  any  hypothesis  as  to  what  terms  of /(x-|-^)  vanish  for 
the  value  xs/'-f-g-/ — 1,  which  causes  the  first  of  those  terms, /(x),  to  be- 
come P-f-Q'/'^Ivl^^tis  represent  by  h^  the  least  power  of  h  for  which  the 
coefficient  does  not  vanish  when  J'-H?  V*^!  ^  V^^  ^^^  ^*  This  coefficient 
will  be  of  the  form  R-|-3  V  — li  in  which  R  and  S  can  not  both  be  zero. 


When p'\-q '^  ^l  is  put  for  x,  we  have  represented /(x)  by  P  +  Qa/ — !• 
In  like  manner,  when  p^\'q^/ — l-\-k  is  put  for  x,  we  may  represent  the 
function  by  P'+Q'  -/  —  !•    The  development  (2)  will  then  be 

P'+QV"^==(P+QV^^)+(R+S  V^)A»+  terms 

A"+S  A-+*,  ....  h\ 

Now  k  is  quite  arbitraiy ;  we  may  give  to  it  any  sign  and  any  value  we 
please,  provided  only  it  come  under  the  general  form  a-j-bV — 1.    Leaving 

the  absolute  value  still  arbitraiy,  we  may  therefore  replace  it  by  either  -f-A; 

1 

or  — ^,  or  ±  (— 1)"A ;  and  thus  render  A"  either  positive  or  negative,  wfaich- 

ever  we  please,  whatever  be  the  value  of  m;  and  we  have  seen  that  (—1)^ 
comes  within  the  stipulated  form  (Art  240).  Hence  we  may  write  the  fore- 
.going  development  thus,  the  sign  ofk^  being  under  our  own  contrd : 
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P'+QV-l=(P+QV—l)+(R+S>/-l)*-4.  terms  in 

A»+»,  A»+«,  .  .  .  .  A-. 

But  in  any  equation  of  this  kind  the  real  terms  in  one  member  are  together 
equal  to  those  in  the  other,  and  the  imaginary  terms  in  ooe  to  the  imaginary 
terms  in  the  other.     Consequently, 

P'=P+R*-+  the  real  terms  in  A-°+»,  A:»+«,  .*...*«; 

Q'=Q+SA:'"+  V^  terms  invoiving  powers  above  Jt^. 
Hence  the  square  of  the  modulus  of  P'-f-Q'  V  — 1  is 
P'«+Q'»=P»+Q«+2(PR+QS);fc"4.  real  terms  in  A«+i,  *«+«,  .  .  A«-. 

Now  k  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  P*-|-Q' 
may  take  the  same  sign  as  2(PR+QS)it*°  by  (239),  which  sign  we  can  always 
render  negative  whatever  PR-f-  QS  may  be,  because,  as  observed  above,  J^ 
may  be  made  either  positive  or  negative,  as  we  please. 

Hence  we  can  always  render 

In  other  words,  whatever  values  of  p  and  ^,  in  the  expression  p-^^qV  — 1, 
cause  the  modulus  VP'+Q*  ^  exceed  zero,  otker  values  exist  for  which  the 
modulus  will  become  smaller ;  and,  consequently,  one  case  at  least  must  exist 
for  which  the  modulus,  and,  consequently,  the  expression  P^-Q-/ — 1,  must 
become  zero. 

This  conclusion  presumes,  however,  that  PR-j-QS  is  not  zero.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  then  our  having  chosen  the  form  of  ft,  so  as  to  secure  a  com- 
mand over  the  sign  of  2(PR+QS),  will  have  been  unnecessary.  The  form 
must  then  be  so  chosen  that  a  command  may  be  secured  over  the  sign  of  the 
first  term  after  2(PR+QS)Ar",  in  the  above  series,  for  P'a+Q'*,  which  does 
not  vanish,  when  the  preceding  conclusion  will  follow. 

242.  The  values  of  a  and  b  in  the  expression  a-f-^  V — 1»  which,  when  put 
for  X  in/(x),  cause  that  polynomial  to  vanish,  can  never  be  infinite. 
We  may  write /(x)  as  follows,  viz., 

/(x)=^(l+^+%l+   .  .  .  .  ^)  ,        ^ 

or,  putting  P+QV— 1  for  what/(ar)  becomes,  when  p^qy/^l]s  substi- 
tuted for  r,  we  have 

Now  the  modulus  of  a  quotient  is  the  quotient  of  the  modulus  of  the  divi- 
dend by  the  modulus  of  the  divisor  (Lemma  II.).  In  each  of  the  dividends 
Aa-t«  An_4,  6cc.,  above,  the  modulus  is  finite  by  hypothesis.  Hence,  if  either 
jp  or  9  be  infinite,  and,  consequently,  the  modulus  of  eveiy  denominator  or 
divisor  also  infinite,  the  modulus  of  each  quotient  must  be  zero.  Hence,  in 
this  case,  each  of  the  above  fractions  must  itself  be  zero  (Lemma  HI.),  and 
therefore  the  modulus  of  the  entire  quantity  vrithin  the  parenthesis  simply  1 ; 
and  the  modulus  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  fiictors,  so 
that  the  modulus  of  the  preceding  product,  viz.,  a/P'+Q'i  i"  ^®  modulus  of 
(jP+^V  —  !)"•  But  the  n*  power  of  j?-!-^-/ — 1  has  for  modulus  the  n* 
power  of  the  modulus  ofp-^q  V — 1,  that  is,  tiie  n^  power  of  Vp^+^  (Lemma 
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II.,  Cor.),  which  is  infinite;  consequently,  VP'+Q.'  must  be  infinite.  But 
when  p+q-^Z-^l'iBh  root  of  the  equation yi[x)  =rO,  -/ P*+  Q*  w  zero.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  neither  p  nor  q  can  be  infinite. 

243.  An  objection  may  be  brought  against  the  preceding  reasoning  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed.  It  may  be  denied  that  the  modulus  of  the  product 
above  referred  to  is  simply  the  modulus  of  (|7  4*9  V  — 1)°  in  the  case  ofp  or  q 
infinite ;  for  it  may  be  maintained  that  although  ^  this  case  all  the  quantities 
within  the  parenthesis  after  the  1  become  zeroi  yet  the  combination  of  these 
with  (p-^-qV — l)°f  which  invcdves  infinite  quantities,  may  produce  quantities 
also  infinite ;  and  thus  the  modulus  of  the  product  may  differ  from  the  modu- 
lus of  (p  4-^  V  — 1)°  by  a  quantity  infinitely  great.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  weight  in  this  objection.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  although 
the  true  modulus  may  thus  differ  from  the  modulus  of  (P'\-qV — I)"  by  an 
infinite  quantity,  yet  the  modulus  of  (P'\-qV  —  l-)"*  involving  higher  powers 
than  enter  into  the  part  neglected,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  part.  This 
part,  therefore,  is  justly  regarded  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  part  pre- 
served, the  former  standing  in  relation  to  the  latter  as  a  finite  quantity  to  in- 
finity. 

But  the  proposition  may  be  established  somewhat  differently,  as  follows: 

Substituting  {p-^-q^/  -^ I)  for  x  in/(.r),  we  have 


Call  the  aggregate  of  all  these  terms  after  the  first  P'+Q'  V — 1 ;  then  it 
is  plain  that  the  modulus  of  the  first  term,  that  is,  ( Vp'^+9'^Tf  must  infinitely 
exceed  the  modulus  \/P'*+Q''  ^^  *^®  remaining  terms  whenever  p  or  ^  is 
infinite,  because  in  this  latter  modulus  so  high  a  power  of  the  infinite  quantity 
p  or  q  can  not  enter  as  enters  into  the  former.  Now  the  modulus  of  the 
whole  expression,  that  is,  of  the  sum  of  {p^q^^  —  ly  and  P'+Q' V— "1»  w 
not  less  than  the  difference  of  the  moduli  of  these  quantities  themselves 
(Lemma  I.),  which  difllerence  is  infinite.  Hence,  as  before,  -/P'+Q*  must 
be  infioite  when  p  or  ^  is  infinite. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

244.  Every  equation  containing  hut  one  unknown  quantity  has  as  many  roots 
as  there  are  units  in  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity, 

Let/(x)=0  be  an  equation  of  the  n^  degree ;  then  if  ai  be  a  root  of  this 
equation,  we  have,  by  last  proposition, 

where /,(x)  represents  the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of/(f )  by  x — a,, 
and  will  be  a  polynomial,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  x,  one  degree 
lower  than  the  given  polynomial /(x).  Now,  if  a,  is  also  a  root  of  the  equa- 
tion /(x)=0,  it  is  obvious  that/i(x)  must  be  divisible  by  x— as,  for  x — a^  is 
not  divisible  by  x — a^  (see  Art.  84,  Note) ;  hence,  if /^(x),  a  polynomial  of  a 
degree  one  lower  than/i  (x),  or  of  a  degree  two  lower  than/(x),  represent  the 
quotient  of/|(x)  divided  by  x — a^*  we  have 

(x--a,)(x— <Z3)/j(x)=/(x)=0. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  if  as,  a^^  a^, a^  are  roots  of  the  equation, 
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the  degree  of  the  quotient  reducing  by  one  each  time,  the  equation  will  cs- 
sume  the  form 

(x — ai)(x — a3){x — flg) (x — aa)=0; 

and,  consequently,  there  are  as  many  roots  as  factors,  that  is,  as  units  in  the 
highest  power  of  r,  the  unknown  quantity ;  for  the  last  equation  will  be  veri- 
fied by  any  one  of  the  n  conditions, 

XssaClYi  X^SiCL2i  X^szu^^  X^szCl^^  •  ■  •  •  X^sCt^x  \  , 

and  since  the  equation,  being  of  the  n^  degree,  contains  n  of  these  factors  of 
the  1st  degree,  (x — aj),  &c.,  there  are  n  roots. 

CoToUary  1.  When  one  root  of  an  equation  is  known,  the  depressed  equa- 
tion containing  the  remaining  roots  is  readily  found  by  synthetic  division. 

Corollary  2.  The  number  of  factors  of  the  2^  degree  in  an  equation  is  n(7i — 1) 
-T-1  •  2 ;  of  the  3^,  n(n— l)(n— 2)-7-l .  2 . 3,  and  so  on  (see  Art.  203). 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  One  root  of  the  equation  x* — 25jfi'\-G0x — 36=:0  is  3 ;  find  the  equation 
containing  the  remaining  roots. 

1  +0    —25  +60—36  (3 

3+9  ~48— 36 
1  +3    —16  +12. 
Hence  •       r»+3a:«»— 16x+12=0 

is  the  equation  containing  the  remaining  roots. 

(2)  Two  roots  of  the  equation  a:*— 122«+48a:»— 6ftr+15=0  are  3  and  5  ; 
find  the  quadratic  containing  the  remaining  roots. 

1  —12  +48—68+15  (3 

3  —27+63-15 
1—9  +21—  5  (5 

5  —20 
1—4+1 
...  a:«—  4x+l=0 
is  the  equation  containing  the  tyvo  remaining  roots. 

(3)  One  root  of  the  cubic  equation  3^ — 6x°+11.t— 6=0  is  1;  find  the 
quadratic  containing  the  other  roots. 

Ans.  a:«— 52r+6=0 

(4)  Two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation  4r* — lix^ — 5a:*+31.T+6=0  are 
2  and  3 ;  find  the  reduced  equation. 

Ans.  4a:«+6x+l=0. 

(5)  One  root  of  the  cubic  equation  2'+3r' — 16x+12=0  is  1 ;  find  the  re- 
maining roots. 

Ans.  2  and  — 6. 

(6)  Two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation  x* — 6.1^+ 24x — 16=0  are  2  and 

—2 ;  find  the  other  two  roots. 

Ans.  3+  V»>' 

PROPOSITION  y. 

245.  To  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a^ ,  a^,  a^t  ^4* ^* 

The  polynomial,  /(x),  which  constitutes  the  first  member  of  the  eqtiation 

required,  being  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  x — (Zi,  x— a^f  x— -03, 

r— fig,  by  the  last  proposition,  we  have 


•  •  • 
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(x — ai)(x — aa)(x — fls) (x — ao)=sO; 

and  hy  performing  the  multiplication  here  indicated,  we  have,  when 


n=2,  a:* — Ui 

—09 

—a, 
n=s4,  x* — ai 

— Oa 
— Oj 

—04 


j:  -{-'ii^^O 


ar  — aiOsaa^O 


—090304 


r-l-^i^^s'is^is^Ot  <uid  80  on. 


+010, 

X'-l-OiOs 

-i-aio, 
-fOaOj 
^a^o^ 

By  continuing  the  multiplication  to  the  last,  the  eqtiation  will  be  found 
whose  roots  are  those  proposed ;  and  from  what  has  been  done  we  learn  that 

(1)  The  coefficient  of  tlie  second  term  in  the  resulting  polynomial  will  be 
the  sum  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed. 

(2)  The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  two  roots  with  their  signs  changed. 

(3)  The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
eveiy  three  roots  with  their  signs  changed.  • 

(4)  The  coefficient  of  the  fifth  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  four  roots  with  their  signs  changed,  and  so  on ;  the  last  or  absolute 
term  being  the  product  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed.* 

*  I.  The  generality  of  this  law  may  be  proved  as  follows :  Let  ns  aoppoae  it  to  hold 
good  for  the  product  of  n  binomial  facton,  we  shaU  prove  that  it  will  for  the  product  of 
n-f-l  of  these.    Let 

ai^-AiaT-^-f A^"^—,  &c,  ±A, 

represent  the  product  of  n  binomial  factorSp  in  which  A^  represents  the  snm  o^-l-ag-f^ 
"^f  &c,  -f^B  of  the  »  second  terms  of  the  binomiali,  A^  the  snm  of  their  prodacts  two  and 
two,  A3  the  sum  of  their  prodncti  diree  and  three,  and  so  on,  and  A,  die  product  of  all  the 
n  second  terms  a^a^ctj,  &o.,  a^. 

Litrodnce  now  a  new  factor  {x — Ob+i)-  FeHbrming  the  mnltiplication  of  the  above  poly- 
nomial by  this  new  factor, 

aJ"— A^ar-^+Aaa;"-*-,  &c.,  ±A. 


z — a. 


n+l 


«"+*— Ai*»+A^"-*— .  Ac,  ±A.« 


=FAna, 


n+l 


a:-+*-.Aj 


'"+A9 
4-A,a, 


»+i 


«°    — t  &C'»  T-A-bAb^i 


Here  the  ooefiBcient  of  the  second  term 


—A. 


■«H-i 


is  composed  of  A^,  the  sam  of  all  the 


second  terms  of  the  n  binomials  (x — a^),  (oT-^Og),  ice.,  and  o^^j,  the  second  term  of  the 
(n-f-l)^  binomial,  and  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  sum  of  tiie  second  terms  of  the  n^l  bino- 

mials.    The  ooelBcient  of  the  third  term   ,  ^  is  composed  of  A^  the  sam  of  the  prod- 

nets  of  the  n  second  tenns  two  and  two,  and  AiOg^p  the  sam  of  the  n  second  terms,  eadi 
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Corollary  1. — If  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  in  any  equation  be  0, 
that  is,  if  the  second  tenn  be  absent,,  the  sum  of  the  positive  roots  is  equal  to 
libe  sum  of  the  negative  roots. 

Corollary  S'-^If  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  the  equation  be  all  positive,  the 
roots  will  be  all  negative,  and  if  the  signs  be  alternately  positive  aqd  negative, 
the  roots  will  be  all  positive. 

Corollary  3. — ^Eveiy  root  of  an  equation  is  a  divisor  of  the  last  or  absolute 
term. 

multiplied  by  the  new  seoond  tenn  a^^i ;  hence   ,  will  be  the  ram  of  ibe  prodacts 

of  the  n-f-l  second  tenni  two  and  two* 

The  last  term  A^fl^^i  \m  the  product  of  A^,  which  is  the  product  of  oH  the  n  second  tenns 
multiplied  by  the  new  seoond  term  a^^^,  so  that  A^g^n  is  the  product  of  all  tiie  n^l  gee- 
and  terms. 

We  have  thus  proved  that  if  the  law  for  &e  formation  of  the  ooefBdenti  above  stated 
hold  good  for  a  certain  number  of  binomial  factors  n,  it  will  hold  good  for  one  more,  or  n-j-l- 
We  haye  seen,  by  experiment;  that  it  holds  good  for  four,  it  therefore  holds  good  for  five ; 
if  for  five,  it  must  for  six,  and  so  on  a<2  infinitum, 

IL  One  might  imagine,  at  fintt  view,  that  the  above  relations  would  make  known  the 
roots.  They  give  at  oach  equations  into  which  /hese  roots  enter,  and  which  are  equal  in 
number  to  tiie  coefficients  of  the  equation  (excepting  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term,  which 
is  unity).  The  number  of  these  coefficients  is  equal  to  the  number  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  when  we  seek  to  resolve  tiiese  secondary  equations,  we  are  led  to  the 
very  equation  proposed,  so  that  no  progress  is  made. 

For  simplicity,  I  will  take  the  equation  of  the  2P  degree. 

a^^Va^(XX'\-B;=:0 (1) 

Designating  the  three  roots  by  a,  6,  e,  we  have,  to  determine  the  roets,  the  three  re- 

P= — a — b — e 

as=ui4-Hic-|-ic («) 


To  deduce  ftom  tiiem  an  equation  which  contains  but  the  unknown  «»  die  most  simple 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  multiply  the  I^  by  cfl,  the  SP  by  a,  and  add  them  to  the  3^. 
There  results 

Fas-fCla-|-R= — (^-~€fib — efie 

— abe. 
Reducing,  and  transposing  the  term  — a>,  we  have 

o»-fPfl»+aa-fa=0. 

The  unknown  quantities  b  and  e  are  thus  eliminated,  but  the  equation  resulting  is  of  the 
same  degree  with  the  proposed.  From  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  relations  (2)  we  per- 
ceive  that  the  elimination  of  a  and  b,  or  a  and  c,  would  have  been  attended  with  similar 
consequences. 

m.  To  find  the  ram  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  any  equation. 

— At=aH~^4'^  •  • .  -H ; 

.-.  Ajt=sa^f  Ji^-cs . . .  -f-p-j.2(flH^+*<?+ ...  0 
rz  sum  of  the  squares  -|-SA, ; 
.'.  sum  of  squares  =  A|B — 2A2. 
To  find  die  sum  of  tiie  reciprocals  of  the  roots. 

(— l)*"*A^i=4c...Z+«?...Z-Hii../+.. 

M)"A,=«^-^- 

111  1_     -^n-I 
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Corollary  4. — In  any  equation,  when  the  roots  are  all  real,  and  the  last  or 
absolute  term  very  small  compared  with  the  coefficients  of  the  other  terms, 
then  will  the  roots  of  such  an  equation  be  also  very  small. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2,  3,  5,  and  — 6 

Here  we  have  simply  to  perform  the  multiplication  indicated  in  the  equa- 
tion 

(x—2)(a:— 3)(r— 5)(.r+6)=0 , 
and  this  is  best  done  by  detached  coefficients  in  the  following  manner : 

1-.  2  (—3 

—  3+6 

1—  6+  6  (—5 

—  5+25—30 
1—10+31—30  (6 

6—60+186—180 
1_  4—29+156—180 
.•.a:*— 4ar»— 29a:*+156r— 180=0  is  the  equation  sought 

(2)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  1,  2,  and  — 3.' 

(3)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  3,  — 4,  2+  •/S*  and  2 —  VS* 

(4)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  3+  \/5,  3 —  V^>  ^^d  — 6. 

ANSWERS. 

(2)  !»— 7a:+&z=0. 

(3)  a:*- 3r»— 15a;«+49:c— 12=0. 

(4)  a?— 321+24=0. 

PROPOSITION  VI. 

246.  No  equation  whose  coefficients  are  all  integers^  and  that  of  the  highest 
potoer  of  the  unknoton  quantity  unity,  can  have  a  fractional  root* 

If  posttble,  let  the  equation 

ar»+A^xar->+...+A3a:8+A3a:«+Aia:+N=0, 

whose  coefficients  are  all  integral,  have  a  fractional  root,  expressed  in  its  low- 

a 
est  terms  by  j-.    If  we  substitute  this  for  z,  and  multiply  the  resulting  equation 

by  6"~*,  we  shall  have 

~+A^a— »-| |-A3a»6'»-a+Aa&— 8+N6°-»=0. 

In  this  polynomial,  every  term  after  the  first  is  integral ;  hence  the  first  term 

a  a" 

must  be  integral  also.    But  r  being  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  y  must  also 

be  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  can  not  be  an  integral.     (See  Note  to 
Art.  84.)    Therefore  the  proposed  equation  can  not  have  a  fractional  root. 

PROPOSITION    VII. 

247.  ^  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  in  an  equation  he  (hanged,  the  signs 
of  all  the  roots  will  he  changed. 

Let         af+Aia;^»+A8a*-^+ A^ir+Ao=0    ....  (1) 

be  an  equation ;  then,  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  we  have 

a*— Aiz»-i+A»T»-«— ±A„_ia:=f  A„=0  ...  (2) 

or  -a*+Aia*-»— A8a:"-«+ if  An_iX±A„=0  ...  (3) 
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But  equatioDS  (2)  and  (3)  are  identical,  for  the  sum  of  the  positive  terras  in 
each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative  terms,  and  therefore  they  are  identi- 
cal. Now  if  a  be  a  root  of  equation  (1),  and  if  a  be  substituted  for  x  in  equa- 
tion (1)  and  — a  in  equation  (2),  if  n  be  an  even  number,  or  in  equation  (3) 
if  n  be  an  odd  number,  the  results  will  be  the  very  same ;  and  since  the  for- 
mer is  verified  by  such  substitution,  a  being  a  root,  the  latter,  viz.,  equation 
(2)  or  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  is  also  verified,  and  therefore  — a  is  a  root  of 
the  identical  equations  (2)  and  (3). 

Corollary. — If  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  are  changed,  the  signs  of  the  roots 
remain  unchanged. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  The  roots  of  the  equation  r»--6x'^-f  llx— 6=0  are  1,  2,  3.    What  are 
the  roots  of  the  equation  x^-f-Gir'-f-llx-l-e^O  ? 

Ans.  — 1,  — 2,  — 3. 

(2)  The  roots  of  the  equation  a:*— Gar'-f  24r— 16=0  are  2,  —2,  3i-  y/S. 
Express  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2,  — 2,  — 3-f-  V^*  &dcI  — 3 —  V^* 

Ans.  ar*+6r»— 24x— 16=0. 

PROPOSITION  VIII. 

248.  Surds  and  impossible  roots  enter  equations  by  pairs, 
Letx»-|-AiX'*~*-}-Aaa:^'-}-....An_iX-}-An=0  be  an  equation  having  a  root 

of  the  form  a-}-&  V  — 1^  then  will  a — b  V  — 1  be  also  a  root  of  the  equation ; 

for,  let  a-}-&  V  — 1  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  equation,  and  we  have 


Now,  by  expanding  the  several  terms  of  this  equation,  we  shall  have  a  series 
of  monomials,  all  of  which  will  be  real  except  the  odd  powers  of  &•/ — 1, 
which  will  be  imaginary.  Let  P  represent  the  real  and  QV — 1  the  imagi- 
nary terms  of  the  expanded  equation  ;  then 

P+Q/3r=:0, 
an  equation  which  can  exist  only  when  P=0  and  Q=0,  for  the  imaginaiy 
quantities  can  not  cancel  the  real  ones,  but  the  real  must  cancel  one  another, 
and  the  imaginary  one  another  separately. 

Again,  let  a — bV — 1  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed  equation;  then 
the  only  difference  in  the  expanded  result  will  be  in  the  signs  of  the  odd  powers 
of  6  •/  — 1,  and  the  collected  monomials,  by  the  previous  notation,  will  assume 
the  form  P — QV  — 1  but  we  have  seen  that  P=0  and  Q=0 ; 

.-.  P-QV^Il=0, 


and  hence  a — 6  V  — 1  also  verifies  the  equation,  and  is  therefore  a  root 

Such  roots  are  called  conjugate. 

In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  proved  that  if  a-f-  ^Z)  be  one  root  of  an  equation, 
a —  -^b  will  also  b^  a  root  of  that  equation. 

Corollary  1. — An  equation  which  has  impossible  roots  is  divisible  by 

^x^{a  +  b  V— T)| |x— (a— 5  V  — 1) |,  or  x'^2ax+cfi+b\ 

and,  therefore,  every  equation  may  be  resolved  into  rational  factors,  simple  or 
quadratic. 

Corollary  2. — All  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  be  impoo- 
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sible,  but  if  they  are  not  all  impossible,  the  equatioa  must  have  at  least  two 
real  roots. 

Corollary  3. — The  product  of  eveiy  pair  of  impossible  roots  being  of  the 
form  a* 4-^  is  positive;  and,  therefore,  the  absolute  term  of  au  equation 
whose  roots  are  all  impossible  must  be  positive. 

Corollary  4. — Every  equation  of  an  odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root, 
and  if  there  be  but  one,  that  root  must  necessarily  have  a  contrary  sign  to 
that  of  the  last  term. 

Corollary  5. — Every  equation  of  an  even  degree  whose  last  term  is  nega- 
tive has  at  least  two  real  roots,  and  if  there  be  but  two,  the  one  is  positive, 
and  the  other  negative. 

FROFOSITION  IX. 

249.  The  m  roots  of  the  equation  X=0,  or 

«»+Px»-»+Qr»-«+,  &c,  =0* [A] 

must  he  of  the  form  a+by/  — 1,  of  which  form  we  have  already  shown  (Art 
241)  that  it  must  have  one. 

For,  let  a+^V  —  ^  ^  ^®  t^^^^  whose  existence  is  demonstrated.  We 
know  (Prop.  II.)  diat  the  pofynomial  x"-f- ,  &€.,  is  divisible  by  x — (a -f-  6  V  —  1 )  ? 
but  when  we  effect  this  division,  the  quantities  a-|-&V — 1>  P>  Q*  ^-)  <^^^ 
combine  only  by  addition,  by  subtraction,  and  by  multiplication ;  then  the  co- 
efficients of  the  quotient  x'^^-f'*  ^^  '^^  "till  be  of  the  form  a-f-&V  — 1. 
Consequendy,  the  equation  ar**"'-!"*  ^*t  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  '^^^  ^°®  ^^^  of  the 
form  a' -f- 6' V  —  1;  dividing  ar«-*+»^*»  ^J^ — (<»'+^' V — 1),  the  coefficients 
of  the  quotient  x"*"^-!-,  &c.,  will  be  still  of  the  same  form.  Continuing  to 
reason  thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  primitive  polynomial  X  will  be  divided  into 
m  factors  of  the  form  x— (a-f-^V — 1)*  and,  consequently,  the  roots  of  the 
equation  will  all  be  of  the  form  a+b-y/ — 1. 

PROPOSITION  X. 

250.  The  roots  of  the  ttvo  conjugate  equations^ 

Y+Z  /IIl=0 (1) 

Y-Z  V^=0 (2) 

vjill  be  conjugates  of  each  other. 

Let  x=:a+b  V  — 1  bea  root  of  equation  (1),  and  Y'-f-Z'  V  ^-1  the  quotient 
of  its  first  member,  by  x — a — ftV  —  1,  we  have  the  identity 

(Y'+ZV"^)(a:-a-6V":ri)=Y4-Z/I=ri (3) 

Effecting  the  multipUcation  in  the  1^  member,  we  find 

(x— a)Y'+iZ'-h[(ar— a)Z'— 6Y']  /^ 
Changing  now  in  the  two  factors  Z'  into  — Z',  and  b  into  — &,  we  see  that 
in  the  product  the  part  which  does  not  contain  y  —  1  remains  the  same,  and 
that  that  which  does  contain  V — I  ^^^  changes  its  sign ;  by  virtue  of  (3), 
therefore,  we  have 

(Y'— ZV'^)(ar— a+i'/'^)=Y-Z/IIT  ....  (4) 

From  whence  we  conclude  that  a— &V  — Ii8&  root  of  (2) ;  that  is,  all  the  roots 
of  (2)  are  obtuned  by  changing  in  those  of  (1)  the  sign  of  V — I.  The  real 
roots,  according  to  this,  must  be  the  same  in  the  two  equations. 
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We  may  now  consider  iJie  foDowing  beautiful  proposition  as  demonstrated 
from  the  foregoing. 

PROPOSITIOIT  XI. 

An  algebraic  equation  which  has  real  coefficients  is  always  composed  of  as 
many  real  factors  of  the  l^  degree  as  it  has  real  roots^  and  of  as  many  real 
factors  of  the  2^  degree  as  it  has  pairs  of  imaginary  roots. 

DEPRESSION  OB  ELEVATION  OF  EOOTS  OF  EUUATIONa 

PROFOSITION. 

251.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  the  roots  of 
the  proposed  equaiion  increased  or  diminished  by  any  given  quantity* 

Let  <m:*+'^i^~*+'A.«i'~*+ Aa-iar+AoSsO,  be  an  equation,  and  let  it 

be  required  to  transform  it  into  an  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  the  roots  of 
this  equation  diminished  by  r. 

This  transformation  might  be  effected  by  substituting  y'\'rfoTxm  the  pro- 
posed equation,  and  the  resulting  equation  in  y  would  be  that  required ;  but 
^his  operation  is  generally  veiy  tedious,  and  we  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  some  more  simple  mode  of  forming  die  transformed  equation.  If  we  write 
y'\-r  iox  xm  tiie  proposed  equation,  it  will  obviously  be  an  equation  of  the 
veiy  same  dimensions,  and  its  form  will  evidently  be 

ay+Bi2r-'+B8y-^+ B^xy+Bn=0 (I)» 

in  which  Bi,  Bs,  &c.,  will  be  polynomials  involving  r.  But  y^x — r,  and  there- 
fore (1)  becomes 

a(x-.r)»+Bi(x-r)»-»+ B^i(x-.r)4.B„=0   ..(2) 

which,  when  developed,  must  be  identical  with  the  proposed  equation ;  for, 
since  y-f-r  was  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed,  and  tiien  x — r  for  y  in  (2), 
the  transformed  equation,  we  must  necessarily  have  reverted  to  the  original 
equation ;  hence  we  have 
fl(a:— r)"-hBi(a:— r)»-i+..B_i(x— r)+B„=aa--hA,a--i-h  ..  A^iar+A„. 

*  It  will  be  of  the  sajne  fimn  with  the  development  in  the  note  to  (Art.  339).  We  give 
it  again  bebw,  arranged  aocording  to  the  powen  of  r  instead  of  y.  After  anbstitoting  y-f-r 
for  Xj  we  write  the  development  of  each  tenn  of  the  proposed  equation  in  a  horizontal  1i«« ; 
the  fint  horizontal  line  is  the  development  of  ea^,  the  aecond  of  Aia^^^,  and  ao  on.       * 

+A.y'-+A.(..-3)y>-'r  I  M*-^^i)^^^ . , . 


-f-Aii. 
In  which  the  first  colnmn  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  proposed  equation ;  the  second 
oolnmn,  or  coefficient  of  r,  is  derived  from  tiie  first  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of  eadi 
tenn  by  its  exponent,  and  diminishing  the  exponent  by  unity ;  the  third  column,  or  coeffl- 

dent  of  -— -,  is  derived  fitom  tiie  second  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  oo. 

If  we  designate  hy/(a;)  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation,  and  bjf{x)  the  first  de- 
rived fonotion,  by /''(a;)  the  second  derived,  and  so  on,  we  shall  have 

^(*-|-r)=/{»)+/'(«H--^J§'M-S'*^"'  *°- 
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Now,  if  we  divide  the  first  member  by  x — r,  every  term  will  evidently  be  divis- 
ible, except  the  last,  Bg,  which  will  be  the  remaiDdor,  and  the  quotient  will  be 

a(x-r)-'^  +  B,(r-r)-2+ B._,(x-r)+B„_i; 

and  since  tne  second  member  is  identical  with  the  first,  the  very  same  quotient 
and  remainder  would  arise  by  dividing  this  second  member  also  by  x — r; 
hence  it  appears  that  if  the  first  member  of  the  original  equation  be  divided  by 
X — r,  the  remainder  will  be  the  last  or  absolute  term  of  the  sought  transfoimed 
equation. 
Again,  if  we  divide  the  quotient  thus  obtained,  viz., 

a(x— r)— i+B,(x— r)»^+  ....  B._4,(x— r)+B^i 

by  X — r,  the  remainder  will  obviously  be  Ba-t,  the  coefificient  of  the  term  last 
but  one  in  the  transformed  equation ;  and  tlius,  by  successive  divisions  of  the 
polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  tlie  proposed  equation  by  x — r,  we  shall  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  the  coefilicients  of  the  required  equation. 

RULE. 

Let  the  polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  be  a  func- 
tion of  Xy  and  r  the  quantity  by  which  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  to  be  di^ 
minished  or  increased ;  then  divide  the  proposed  polynomial  by  x — r,  or  x-|-r, 
according  as  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation  are  to  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased, and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  by  the  same  divisor,  giving  a  second 
quotient,  which  divide  by  the  same  divisor,  and  so  on  till  the  division  termi- 
nates ;  then  will  the  coefi&cients  of  the  transformed  equation,  beginning  with 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  be  the  coeflficient  of  the  highest 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  proposed  equation,  and  the  several  re- 
mainders arising  from  the  successive  divisions  taken  in  a  reverse  order,  the 
first  remainder  being  the  last  or  absolute  term  in  the  requu'ed  transformed 
equation. 

NoU, — ^When  there  is  an  absent  term  in  the  equation,  its  place  must  be 
supplied  with  a  cipher,  t  .6" ,  it  ♦     - » ri  'i  '• 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  5x*— 12,2^ -|-3.t"-|-4x— 5=0  into  another  whose 
roots  shall  be  less  than  those  of  the  proposed  equation  by  2. 

X— 2)  6x«— 12r»+3x«-f-4x— 5  (5.t»— 2x«— x-h2 
5x*— IOj* 
— 2x3+3.c» 
— 2x9-[-4x« 


— 2«+4x 
— x«-|-2r 

2x— 5 

2x— 4 

— 1 .     F  irst  re  mainder. 

X— 2)  6r»— 2x«— x-f-2  (6xa+8x-}-15 
5x»— lOxa  _ 

8x«— X 
at*— 16x 


1oj:+   2 
15.r— 30 


32.     Second  remainder. 
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a:— 2)  5.T«+8x+15  (5.r+18 
53:«— lOr 

18X+15 
IBt- 36 

51.     Third  remainder. 

a:— 2)  6x+18  (5 
5x— 10 


28.    Fourth  remaioder. 
Therefore  the  transformed  equation  is 

5y*+283^+6iy»+32y— 1=0. 

This  laborious  operation  can  be  avoided  by  Homer*a  Synthetic  Method  of 
division,  and  its  great  superiority  over  the  usual  method  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent by  comparing  the  subsequent  elegant  process  with  the  work  above. 
Taking  the  same  example,  and  writing  the  modified  or  changed  term  of  &e 
divisor  x — 2  on  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left,  the  whole  of  the  work  will 
be  thus  arranged : 

5—12  +  3  +  4  — 5  (2 
^  10—4  —  2       4 

■~2  irr.-.  B4=— 1 

30 


—  2 

—  1 

10 

16 

8 

15 

10 

36 

18 

51 

10 

32  .*.  Bss=32 

.  .*.  Ba=51 

28  .-.  Bi=28 
•'•  5^+28y'+51y'+32y — 1=0  is  the  required  equation,  as  before. 
(2)  Transform  the  equation  5^+28y'+51y«+32y— 1=0  into  another 
having  its  roots  greater  by  2  than  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

5+28+      61  +32  —1  (—2 
—10      —36  —30  —4 


18 

15 

2  —6 

—10 

—16 

2 

8 

—  1 

4 

—10 

4. 

—  2 

3 

—10 

—12 
.•.Sx*— 12r'+3x^+4x — 5=0  is  the  sought  equation,  which,  from  the  trans- 
formations we  have  made,  must  be  the  original  equation  in  Example  1. 

(3)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  less  by  1*7  than  those  of  the  equation 

23  — 222  +  32—4=0. 

1—2  +3  —4(1 

1  —1  _2 

—1       2  —2 

1  0 

0       2 

1 
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Now  we  know  the  equation  whose  roots  are  less  by  1  than  those  of  the 
ghren  equatioa  :  it  is  2'-|-2'-|~^ — 2=0 ;  and  by  a  similar  process  for  *7,  re* 
memberiDg  the  localities  of  the  decimals,  we  have  the  required  equation ; 
thus : 


« 

1  +  1 

+2 

—2  (-7 

.7 

1-19 

2-233 

1-7 

3-19 

•233 

7 

1-68 

2-4 

4-87 

7 

31 
•••  y'+3'ly*+4'87y+'233=0  is  the  required  equation. 

This  latter  operation  can  be  continued  from  the  former  without  arranging 
the  coefficients  anew  in  a  horizontal  line,  recourse  being  had  to  this  second 
operation  merely  to  show  the  several  steps  in  the  transformation,  and  to  point 
out  the  equations  at  each  step  of  the  successive  diminutions  of  tiie  roots. 
Combining  these  two  operations,  then,  we  have  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ment. 


or 


1—2 

+3 

—4  (1-7 

1 

— 1 

2 

—1 

2 

—2 

1 

e 

2-233 

0 

2 

•233 

1 

1-19 

1-7 

3-19 

•7 

1-68 

2-4 

4-87 

•7 

3-1 

1—2 

+3 

—4  (1-7 

1-7 

—  -51 

4-233 

—  -3 

2-49 

•233 

1-7 

2-38 

1-4 

4-87 

1-7 

3-1 
We  have  then  the  same  resulting  equation  as  before,  and  in  the  latter  of 
these  we  have  used  1*7  at  once.    It  is  always  better,  however,  to  reduce 
continuously  as  in  the  former,  to  avoid  mistakes  incident  to  the  multiplier  1*7. 

(4)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  1  than  those  of  the 
equation 

a:3-«7x+7=0. 

(5)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  3  than  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

x*— 3r»— 15a:«+49ar— 12=0, 

and  transform  the  resulting  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  greater 
by  4. 
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(6)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  10  than  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

ar*+2x»+3a:8^.4a._i2340=0. 

(7)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  2  than  those  of  the 
equation 

a:5+2a-8— &r«— 10a:+8=0. 

(8)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  each  be  less  by  ^  than  the  roots  of 
che  equation 

2r*— 6r»+4a«— 2x+l=:0. 

AlfSWERS. 

(^)  ^+^y* — 4^-4"^=^ whence  ar=:y 4-  1 

(6)  y*+9y»+12y«— 14y=0 whence  a:=y+  3 

andz*— 7z»+66z— 72=0 whence  x=z—  1 

(6)  y*+42y»+663y«+4664y=0 whence  a:=y+ 10 

(7)  y^+10y*+42y^+S67/^+70y+l2=z0 whence  a:=y+  2 

(8)  2y»— 2y»— 2^— |y+}=0 whence  0:=^+  j 

PROPOSITION 

252.  If  the  real  roots  of  an  equation,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes,  he 

fli»  fla»  ^2^  ^A-t  ^s» 

v^iere  a|M  Ote  greatest,  a^  (he  next,  and  so  on ;  then  if  a  series  tf  numbers, 

hi,  6a,  63,  64,  651 

xn  which  b,  is  greater  than  ai,  b,  a  number  between  Hi  and  a^,  h^  a  number 
between  a^  and  aj,  and  so  on,  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed  equation, 
the  results  vnll  be  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

The  polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  is  the  product 
of  the  simple  fectors 

(or— at)(ar— aj)(x— a3)(x— 04) 

and  quadratic  &ctors,  involving  the  imaginaiy  roots ;  but  the  quadratic  factors 
have  always  a  positive  value  for  every  real  value  of  x  (Art.  248,  Cor.  3) ;  there- 
fore we  may  omit  these  positive  factors ;  and  substituting  for  x  the  proposed 
series  of  values,  61,  63,  63,  &:c.,  we  have  these  results: 

(5i  — ai)(6i  — aa)(^i— ^3)(6i  — 04)  •  •  •  •  =+•+•+•+ =  + 

(63— ai)(62^a3)(62— a3)(6j— ^4) ....  =s— .-^-.-f..-^ ss:— *• 

(63 — CL\)(b3-^a2)(b2 — (^3)(^3 — ^4)  ••••  = — • — •+•+ =  + 

(64— a,)(64— aa)(64— a3)(64-a4)....= .+ =  — 

dec  &c.  dec. 

Corollary  1. — If  two  numbers  be  successively  substituted  for  x  in  any  equa- 
tion, and  give  results  with  different  signs,  tiien  between  these  numbers  there 
must  be  one,  three,  five,  or  some  odd  number  of  roots. 

Corollary  2.— If  the  results  of  the  substitution  in  corollary  1  are  affected 
with  like  signs,  then  between  these  numbers  there  must  be  two,  four,  or  some 
even  number  of  roots,  or  no  root  between  these  numbers. 

Corollary  3. — If  any  quantity  q,  and  every  quantity  greater  tiian  q,  renders 
the  result  positive,  then  q  is  greater  than  the  greatest  root  of  tiie  equation. 

Corollary  4. — Hence»  if  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  be  changed,  and  if 
p,  and  every  quantity  greater  than  p,  renders  the  result  positive,  tiien  -— p  is 
less  than  the  least  root. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  initial  figure  in  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

r»^4j^— 6ar+8=0. 

Here  one  value  of  x  does  not  differ  greatly  from  unitj,  for  the  value  of  the 
given  polynomial,  when  rssl,  is'— 1,  and  vtrhen  x=:-9,  it  is  found  thus: 

1—4—6      +8  (-9 

'9—2-79—7911 

—3a— 879 +"^089. 

The  value,  therefore,  when  :r=-9  is  (Art.  251)  -089.     Hence  the  former 
value  being  negative,  and  the  latter  positive,  the  initial  figure  of  one  root  is  -9. 

PROPOSITION. 

253.  Given  an  equation  of  the  n**  degree  to  determine  another  of  the  (n— 1)** 
degree^  such  that  the  real  roots  of  the  former  shall  separate  those  of  the  latter. 
Let  ap  Oqx  as,  04, ....  aa  be  the  roots  taken  in  order  of  the  equation 

a*+Ai3:»-»+A2a:°'^H AB-ia:+An=0; 

then  diminishing  the  roots  of  this  equation  by  r  (Art.  251),  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing process,  viz. : 

1+A,+  Aa+ A„_fl+  Ao_,+  A.  (r 

r       rBj  rB^     rB^  '  rB„_i 


J3|  Dq  ■Bb__s         Bb— 1  Bn 

Whence 

Cn_i  =  AB_i-|-    r  Bn-3+    T    Co— a 

=An-i-|-  r(^n-^+  ^  B,^)+  r(An-4  +r  B,-^+rC„«3) 
==A„_i+2r  A„_«+2r«  B„_3  +  '^  C^ 

=AB-i+2rA„_2+2r2(A»^+  r  B„^)4-7^(Ao_;,+rBo_^+rC.^) 
=AB-i+2r  An_3+3r»  A^  +3?^  B^^  +r»  C..^ 


=:AB_i+2r  A»_a+3r^  A^^  + '.  .  (n— l)r»-^Ai+nr»--», 

or 

Co_i=nr»-»  +  (n— l)Air»-«+(»— 2)A8r°-^H 2Ao_9r+AB-,.  .  .  (1) 

Again,  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  will  evidently  be 

flx-— r,  a^'-^ri  03— ^1  ^4— ^»  ....  flfn*— ^» 
and  as  we  have  found  the  coefficient,  Cn~it  of  the  last  term  but  one  in  the 
transformed  equation,  by  one  process,  we  shall  now  find  the  same  coefficient, 
Cft-i,  by  another  process  (Prop.  V.,  p.  309) ;  it  is  the  product  of  every  (»— 1) 
roots  of  the  equation  (1)  with  their  signs  changed;  hence  we  have 

CB-i=(r — ai)(r — a2)('"— ^3) to  (n — 1)  factors 

+  (r— ai)(r— a2)(^— ^4) to  (n—1)  factors 

4-(r— ai)(r— a3)('"— ^4) to  (n—1)  factors  .  . 

:         :  :  ^   .....  (2) 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

•{•(r — aa)(^ — ^)(^ — ^4) to  (n—1)  fiictors 

Now  these  two  expressions  which  we  have  obtained  for  Cq^i  are  equal  to 
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one  another,  and,  therefore,  whatever  changes  arise  by  substitution  in  the 
one,  the  same  changes  will  be  produced,  by  a  like  substitution,  in  the  other ; 
hence,  substituting  a^,  o^,  aj,  &c.,  successively  for  r  in  the  second  member  of 
equation  (2),  we  have  these  results : 

(flfi— a«)(ai— •a3)(oi— ^4) =e-^.-^.^- ^^H" 

(os— ai)(as— -a3)((is— 04) =—.+  .-(- ^  — 

(flg— ai)(a8— OsXas— 04) = h =  + 

&e.  &c.  &C. 

But  when  a  series  of  quantities,  an  Os,  03,  04,  &c.,  are  substituted  for  iJie 
unknown  quantity  in  any  eqtiation,  and  give  results  which  are  alternately  4- 
and  — ,  then,  by  Art.  352,  these  quantities,  taken  in  order,  are  situated  in  the 
successive  intervals  of  the  real  roots  of  the  proposed  equation ;  hence,  making 
Ca-i=0,  and  changing  r  into  x,  we  have  from  equation  (1) 

nr°-»+(n— l)Aia*-«+(n— 2)A,2*-»-^ 2A».^»r+A,^_i=0  ...  (3) 

an  equation  whose  roots,  therefore,  separate  those  of  the  original  equation 

x»+Aia*-*+A»j*-*4.  ....Ao_ix+An=0, 

and  the  manner  of  deriving  it  from  the  proposed  equation  is  to  multiply  each 
term  of  the  proposed  equation  by  the  exponent  of  x,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
ponent one.  It  is  identical  with  the  second  column  of  the  development  in 
the  note  to  Article  251.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  derived  equa- 
tion. 

Let  (Zi,  Oa,  03,  ^4,  &c.,  be  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  hu  &s*  &>, 
&c.,  those  of  the  derived  equation  (3),  ranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude ;  then 
the  roots  of  both  the  given,  and  the  derived  equation  will  be  represented  in 
order  of  magnitude  by  the  following  arrangement,  viz. : 

flit  61 1  flat  &«»  fl3»  ^!»  ^4*  ^4»  flst  65,  &c.  .  . 

Corollary  1. — If  03=^1,  then  r — ai  will  be  found  as  a  factor  in  each  of  the 
groups  of  &ctors  in  equation  (2),  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  separating 
equation  (3),  and,  therefore,  the  separating  equation  and  the  original  equation 
win  obviously  have  a  common  measure  of  the  form  x— ai. 

Corollary  2. — If  asssOsssai,  then  (r — ai)(r — ai)  will  occur  as  a  common 
fiictor  in  each  group  of  factors  in  (2) ;  that  is,  the  separating  equation  (3)  is  divis- 
ible by  (x — aiY;  and,  therefore,  the  proposed  equation  and  the  separating  equa- 
tion have  a  conunon  measure  of  the  form  (x — a])^ 

CoroUarfQ. — If  the  proposed  equation  have  also  04=: Os,  tiien  it  will  have  a 
common  measure  with  the  separating  equation  of  the  form  (x — aiY  (x — a^^ 
and  so  on. 

Scholium. — When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  a  proposed 
equation  has  eqwd  roots,  we  must  first  find  the  separating  equation,  and  then  find 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials  constituting  the  first  mem- 
bers of  these  two  equations.     If  the  greatest  common  measure  be  of  the  form 

(x— ai)P  (x-.aa)'^  (x— Oa)' 

then  the  proposed  equation  will  have  (p-{-l)  roots  s=ai,  (q+1)  roots  =a,, 
(r-f-l)  roots  siOs,  &c.  The  equation  may  then  be  depressed  to  another  of 
lower  dimensions,  by  dividing  it  by  the  difiference  between  x  and  the  repeated 
root  raised  to  a  power  of  the  degx^pe  expressed  by  the  number  of  times  it  is 
repeated. 

X 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  equal  roots  of  the  equation 

x»+5a*+6j:*— 6x*-.15a?— 32»+8x+4=0 (1) 

The  derived  polynomial  is 

7x«4-30a*+30ar«— 24a?— 45a:«— 6x+8 (2) 

and  the  common  divisor  of  (1)  and  (2) 

x*+3a:»+z»— 3a:— 2 (3) 

The  values  of  r,  found  by  putting  this  equal  to  zero,  would  be  the  repeated 
roots  of  the  proposed  equation.  This  itself  will  be  found  to  have  equal  roots, 
for  its  derived  is 

4j:8+9r«+2x— 3, 
and  their  common  divisor 

x+l. 
Hence,  by  the  rule, 

(^+1)' (4) 

is  a  factor  of  (3),  and 

(x+iy 

a  factor  of  the  proposed. 

Dividing  (3)  by  (4),  the  quotient  is 

a*+ar— 2, 
which,  put  equal  to  zero,  gives 

a:=l,  or  —2. 
Hence  (3)  may  be  put  under  the  form 

(x+l)Mx-l)(ar+2), 
and  by  the  rule  in  the  above  scholium  the  given  equation  may  be  put  under 
the  form 

(x+iy  (x^iy  {x+2)^ 

so  that  in  the  proposed  equation  there  are  three  roots  equal  to  —1,  two  to 
•4-1,  and  two  to  — 2. 

(2)  ar»— 3a5«3:— 2a»=0. 
By  the  process  above  it  may  be  transformed  into 

(x+aY  (x— 2a)=0, 
so  that  the  three  roots  are  two  equal  to  — a,  and  the  third  2a. 

(3)  a:«— 12a;T+53a:«— 92a*— 9r*+212r»— 153a:«— 108a:+108=0 
decomposes  into 

(ar— 1)  (ar— 2)«  (x+iy  (x— 3)»=0. 

254.  The  most  satisfactory  and  unfailing  criterion  for  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  any  equation  is  furnished  by  the  admirable 
theorem  of  Sturm,  which  gives  the  precise  number  of  real  roots,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  exact  number  of  imaginaiy  ones,  since  both  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary roots  are  together  equal  to  the  number  denoted  by  the  degree  of  the 
proposed  equation. 

PROPOSITION. 

To  find  the  number  of  real  and  imaginary  roots  in  any  proposed  equation. 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  the 
important  problem  of  the  separation  of  the  real  and  imaginary  roots  of  any 
proposed  equation  is  now  completely  removed  by  the  recent  valuable  re- 
searches of  the  celebrated  Sturm ;  and  we  shall  now  give  the  demonstration 
of  the  theorem  by  which  this  desirable  object  has  been  so  fully  accomplish- 
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ed,  nearly  as  given  by  the  author  himself,  deeming  it  far  more  satisfactfiry  than 
any  other  version  which  we  have  seen. 

THEOREM  OF  STURM. 

I.  Let  Na^+Px— >+Qj»-«+ +Ta:+U=0 

be  a  numerical  equation  of  any  degree  whatever,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
determine  all  the  real  roots. 

We  begin  by  performing  upon  this  equation  the  operation  which  serves  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  has  equal  roots  (Art.  253,  Sch.),  in  a  manner  which 
we  proceed  to  point  out.  If  V  designate  the  entire  function  Nx"-{'^^~^4'f 
&c.,  and  Vi  its  derived  function  (which  is  formed  by  multiplying  each  term 
of  V  by  the  exponent  of  x  in  this  term,  and  diminishing  that  exponent  by  uni- 
ty), we  must  seek  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  two  polynomials  V 
and  Vp  Divide,  at  first,  V  by  Vi,  and  when  a  remainder  is  obtained  of  a 
degree  inferior  to  that  of  the  divisor  Vi,  change  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of 
this  remainder  (the  signs  -{-  into  —  and  —  into  -^).  Designate  by  V3  what 
this  remainder  becomes  after  the  change  of  signs.  Divide  in  the  same  man- 
ner Vi  by  Vs}  andf  after  having  changed  the  signs  of  the  remainder,  it  becomes 
a  new  polynomial  V3,  of  a  degree  inferior  to  that  of  V«.  The  division  of 
Vs  by  Vs  conducts,  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  function  V4,  which  will  be  the 
remainder  resulting  from  this  division  after  having  changed  the  signs.  This 
series  of  divisions  is  to  be  continhed,  taking  care  to  change  the  signs  of  the 
terms  of  each  remainder.  This  change  of  signs,  which  would  be  useless  if 
our  object  was  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  polynomials  V  and 
Vi,  is  necessary  in  the  theory  about  to  be  explained.  As  the  degrees  of  the 
successive  remainders  go  on  diminishing,  we  arrive  finally  either  at  a  numeri- 
cal remainder  independent  of  x,  and  differing  from  zero,  or  at  a  remainder  a 
function  of  ar,  which  exactly  divides  the  preceding  remainder. 

We  shall  examine  these  two  cases  separately. 

II.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  we 
arrive  at  a  numerical  remainder,  which  may  be  represented  by  V,. 

In  this  case  we  know  that  the  equation  V=0  has  no  equal  roots,  since  the 
polynomials  V  and  Vi  have  no  common  divisor  function  of  x.  Representing  by 
Qif  Qs->**Qr-ii  the  quotients  given  by  the  successive  divisions,  which  leave 
for  remainders  — Vg,  — V3. . . .— V,,  we  have  this  series  of  equalities : 

Thus  much  being  premised,  the  consideration  of  tBis  system  of  functions 
V,  Vi,  Ys . . .  .Yr  furnishes  a  sure  and  easy  means  of  knowing  how  many  real 
roots  the  equation  Y=0  has  comprehended  between  two  numbers  A  and  B  of 
any  magnitude  or  signs  whatever^  B  being  greater  than  A.  The  following  is 
the  rule  which  attains  this  object : 

Substitute  in  place  of  x  the  number  A  in  afl  the  functions  Y,  Yi,  Y^ . . . . 
Yr-i,  Yr,  then  write  in  order,  in  one  line,  the  signs  of  the  results,  and  count 
the  number  of  variations  which  are  found  in  this  succession  of  signs.  Write, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  succession  of  signs  which  these  same  functions  take 
by  the  substitution  of  the  other  member  B,  and  count  the  number  of  variations 
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which  are  found  in  this  second  succession.  The  number  of  variations  which  it 
has  less  than  the  first  i&ill  be  the  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation  V=0 
comprehended  between  the  numbers  A  and  B.  If  the  second  succession  has  as 
many  variations  as  the  first,  the  equation  y=0  has  no  real  root  between  A 
and  B. 

III.  We  shall  demonstrate  this  theorem  by  examining  how  the  number  of 
variations  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  functions  V ,  Vi,  Vg .  • .  y„  for  any  one 
value  whatever  of  x,  can  change,  when  x  passes  through  different  states  of 
magnitude. 

Whatever  may  be  the  signs  of  these  functions  for  one  determinate  value  of 
or,  when  x  increases  by  insensible  degrees  to  beyond  this  value,  there  can  take 
place  no  change  of  signs  in  this  succession  of  signs,  unless  one  of  the  functions, 
y,  V, . . .,  changes  sign,  and,  consequently  (153,  note),  becomes  zero.  There 
are  then  two  cases  to  examine,  according  as  the  function  which  vanishes  is  the 
first,  V,  or  some  one  of  the  other  functions,  V^,  V^  . . .  Vr-i,  intermediate  be- 
tween V  and  Vr:  the  last,  Vr,  can  not  change  sign,  since  it  is  a  number 
positive  or  negative. 

IV.  Let  us  see  first  what  alteration  the  succession  of  signs^xperiences  when 
jr,  in  increasing  in  a  continuous  manner,  attains  and  passes  by  a  value  which 
destroys  the  first  function  V.  Designate  this  value  by  c.  The  function  V,, 
derived  from  V,  can  not  be  zero  at  the  same  time  with  V  for  x=c,  because 
by  the  hypothesis  the  equation  V^O  has  not  equal  roots.  We  see,  besides, 
by  the  equations  (1),  without  falling  back  upon  the  theory  of  equal  roots,  that 
if  the  functions  V  and  Vi  were  zero  for  x^Cj  all  the  other  functions,  V^,  V3 
. . .,  and,  finally,  Vr,  would  be  zero  at  the  same  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Vr 
is  by  hypothesis  a  number  different  from  zero.  V,  has  then  for  x^c  a  value 
different  from  zero,  positive  or  negative. 

Let  us  consider  values  of  r  very  little  different  from  c.  If  in  designating  by 
u  a  positive  quantity  as  small  as  we  please,  we  make  by  turns  x^c — u  and 
x=c-|-u,  the  function  V,  will  have  for  these  two  values  of  x  the  same  sign 
that  it  has  for  x^c ;  because  we  can  take  u  sufficiently  small,  to  insure  that  V, 
shall  have  for  th6se  two  values  of  x  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  x=c  ;  since 
we  can  take  u  so  small  that  V,  will  not  vanish,  and  not  change  sign,  while  x 
increases  from  the  value  c — u  to  c-j-M.* 

We  must  now  determine  the  sign  of  V  for  x=sc-\-u.  Designate  for  a  mo- 
ment V  by /(j:),  V,  by/'(z),  and  the  other  derived  functions  of  V  by /"(ar), 
f'"(x) . . .  .,/"(a:),  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Vg,  V3,  &c.,  these 
latter  not  being  derived  functions.  When  we  make  a:=:c-|-u,  V  becomes 
/(c-j-tt),  and  we  have  (see  note  to  Prop.  III.,  Art.  239) 

/•"(c)         f'"(c\ 
/(c+«)=/(c)+/'(c)u+-^-j-^u«+  (72^«»-|.,&c. ; 

or,  rather,  observing  that/(c)  is  zero,  and  that/'(c)  is  not, 

/(o+»)=«[/'(c)+-g)„+gf)3«.+  ..]. 
We  see  from  this  expression  of/(c4-t<),  that  in  attributing  to  u  very  small 

*  The  delicate  point  on  which  the  theorem  hing-es  ia  the  one  stated  here.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  that  since  Vi  can  not  be  zero  at  the  same  time  with  V  when  ar=e,  therefore, 
however  little  c  may  differ  from  a  value  which  redoces  Vi  to  aero, «  may  be  taken  smallar 
than  this  difference. 
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positive  values, /(c-|-t<)  will  have  the  same  sign  as /'(c),*  and,  consequently, 
/(c-(-w)  will  have  also  the  same  sign  a8/'(c+w),  since /'(c+w)  has  the  same 
sign  as /'(c).    Thus,  V  has  the  same  sign  as  V,  for  x=c+w. 
By  changing  u  into  — u  in  the  preceding  formida,  we  have 

f{c-u)=-u[f'{,c)--^-^u+,  &c.] 

And  we  perceive,  in  the  same  manner,  that  /(c — u)  has  a  sign  contituy  to 
that  of /'(c),  from  whence  it  follows  that  for  x^c^u  the  sign  of  V  is  contraiy 
to  that  of  V I. 

Then,  if  the  sign  of /'(c)  or  of  V^,  for  a:=c,  is  +» the  sign  of  V  will  be  + 
for  x=c-\'U,  and  —  for  x=c — u.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sign  of  Vi  is  — 
for  ar^c,  that  of  V  will  be  —  for  z^c-f-t'i  and  -(-  for  x=c — «.  Besides,  V, 
has  for  x^c-\'U  and  for  x=c — u  the  same  sign  as  it  has  for  z=c. 

These  results  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

V  Vi  VVi 

ra:=c— w, f-,  H , 

For  <jr=c,  0   4-,  or  else  0    — , 

(a:=c+w,    +  +,     .         

Thus,  when  the  function  V  vanishes,  the  sign  of  V  forms  with  the  sign  of 
y  I  a  variation,  before  x  attains  the  value  c,  which  reduces  V  to  zero,  and  this 
variation  is  changed  into  a  permanence  after  x  passes  this  value. 

As  to  the  other  functions,  V s,  V3,  6cc  each  will  have,  as  V,,  either  for 
.r:=c4-v  or  for  x^c — u,  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  x=c,  that  is,  if  none  of 
them  vanish  for  x=c  at  the  same  time  with  V . 

The  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V 1,  V,  •  ••  Vn  loses  then  a 
variation,  when  x,  going  on  increasing,  passes  over  a  value  c,  which  reduces 
the  first  function  V  to  zero  without  destroying  any  of  the  other  functions,  V^, 
V,,  dec.  It  is  necessaiy  now  to  examine  what  happens  when  one  of  these 
functions  vanishes. 

y.  Let  there  be  a  function  intermediate  between  V  and  V,,  which  is  de- 
stroyed when  X  becomes  equal  to  h.  This  value  of  x  can  not  reduce  to  zero 
either  the  function  Vb-.!)  which  precedes  immediately  Vq,  or  the  function 
y»f  1*  which  follows  y B*  Indeed,  we  have  between  the  three  functions  ya-i« 
y^,  yn+if  the  following  equation,  which  is  one  of  the  equations  (1). 

yB_i=y,Q.-yB+i. 

It  proves  that  if  the  two  consecutive  functions,  Yn-u  y^  were  zero  for  the 
same  value  of  x,  y  n.|.i  would  be  zero  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  we  have  also 

yn^yn+iOn+i — yi»+«» 

we  should  have,  again,  y»f3=0,  and  so  on,  so  that  we  should  have  finally 
y,=0,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

The  two  functions,  ya-i  &nd  yo+it  have  then  for  x^h  values  different 
from  zero ;  moreover,  these  values  are  of  contraiy  signs,  because  the  same 
equation, 

yn-i=ynQn-yH.i. 

gives  yB-i= — yn+i,  when- we  have  Va=0. 

*  Thif  depends  upon  a  priociple  demonstrated  at  Art.  239,  Cor.,  that  if  a  function  of  u  be 
arranged  acoording  to  Uie  aacending  powers  of  u,u  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  sigu 
of  the  whole  function  shall  depend  upon  that  of  its  first  term. 
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This  being  establifihed,  substitute  in  place  of  x  two  numbers,  h — u  and  b-^^u, 
v&ry  little  different  from  b ;  the  two  functions,  Vb-i  and  Vd^-h  will  have  for 
these  tWQ  values  of  x  the  same  signs  as  they  have  for  x=:6,  since  we  can  al- 
ways take  u  sufficiently  small,  to  insure  that  neither  Vb_i  nor  Vj^i  shall  change 
sign  when  x  enlarges  in  the  interval  from  b — u  to  b-\-u.  Whatever  may  he 
the  sign  of  Vq  for  x^b — u,  as  it  ia  placed  in  the  succession  of  signs  between 
those  of  Vb-1  and  Vb+i,  which  are  contrary,  the  signs  of  these  three  Consecu- 
tive functions,  Vb_i,  Vb,  Vn+i,  for  x^b — u,  will  form  always  either  a  perma- 
nence followed  by  a  variation,  or  a  variation  followed  by  a  permanence,  as  is 
here  seen. 

Vn_i     Vn    Vn+i  Vb_i    Vb     Vb+i 

For  x^b — u      4"     i     — ,  or  else,     —     it     +• 

Similarly,  the  signs  of  the  three  functions,  V,^i,  Vn,  Vn+i,  for  a:^6-|-tt, 
whatever  may  be  that  of  Vb,  will  form  one  variation,  and  will  form  but  one. 

Besides,  each  of  the  other  functions  will  have  the  same  sign  for  xz=b — u 
and  x=&-|-u,  provided  no  one  of  them  is  found  to  be  zero  for  x=&  at  the 
same  time  as  Vg. 

Consequently,  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  all  the  functions,  V,  V,  ...  V^ 
for  x=6-f-ti,  will  contain  precisely  as  many  variations  as  the  succession  of 
their  signs  for  x=zb — u.  Thus,  the  number  of  variations  in  the  succession  of 
signs  is  not  changed  when  any  intermediate  function  whatever  passes  through 
zero. 

One  arrives  evidently  at  the  same  conclusion,  if  many  intermediate  functions, 
not  consecutive,  vanish  for  the  same  value  of  x.  But  if  this  value  should  de- 
stroy also  the  first  function,  V,  the  change  of  sign  of  this  one  would  then  make 
one  variation  disappear  at  the  left  of  the  succession  of  signs,  as  has  been  shown 
in  IV. 

VI.  It  is  then  demonstrated  that  each  time  that  the  variable  x,  in  increasing 
by  insensible  degrees,  attains  and  passes  a  value  which  renders  V  equal  to 
zero,  the  series  of  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V^,  V,  ...  V,  loses  a  varia- 
tion formed  on  its  left  by  the  signs  of  V  and  V ,,  which  is  replaced  by  a  per- 
manence, while  the  changes  of  signs  of  the  intermediate  functions,  V,,  V^ 
....  Vr-i,  can  never  either  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  variations  which 
existed  already.  Consequently,  if  we  take  any  number  whatever.  A,  positive 
or  negative,  and  any  other  number  whatever,  B,  greater  than  A,  and  if  we 
make  x  increase  from  A  to  B,  as  many  values  of  r  as  are  comprised  between  A 
and  B,  which  render  V  equal  to  zero,  so  many  variations  will  the  succession 
of  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V, ...  Vr  for  x^B  contain  less  than  the  suc- 
cession of  their  signs  for  x=:A.     This  was  the  theorem  to  be  demonstrated. 

Remark. — In  the  successive  divisions  which  serve  to  form  the  functions  V,. 
V3,  &c.,  we  can,  before  taking  a  polynomial  for  a  dividend  or  divisor,  multiply 
or  divide  it  by  any  positive  number  at  pleasure.  The  functions  V,  V,,  V, 
....  Vr,  obtained  by  this  operation,  will  differ  only  by  positive  numerical  fac- 
tors from  those  which  we  have  previously  considered,  and  which  appear  in 
equations  (1),  so  that  they  will  have  respectively  the  same  signs  as  these  for 
each  value  of  r. 

With  this  modification  we  can,  when  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  V=:0 
are  whole  numbers,  form  polynomials  V3,  V3,  &c.,  the  coefficients  of  which 
shall  be  also  entire.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  good  care  that  the  numerical 
fiictors  thus  introduced  or  suppressed  be  all  positive. 
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VII.  This  theorem  gives  the  means  of  knowing  the  whole  number  of  real 
roots  of  the  equation  V^O. 

In  fact,  an  entire  polynomial  function  of  x  being  given,  we  can  always  as- 
sign to  X  such  a  positive  value  as  that  for  this  and  every  greater  value  the 
polynomial  will  have  constantly  the  sign  of  its  first  term  (see  Art.  239).  It  is 
the  same  with  all  negative  values  of  x  below  a  certain  limit.  All  the  real  roots 
of  the  equation  y=:0  being  comprised  between  —  od  and  -f-oo,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient, in  order  to  know  their  number,  to  substitute  — oo  and  -|-ao  instead  of  A 
and  B,  in  the  functions  V,  V ,,  V, . . .  Vf,  and  to  note  tiie  two  successions  of 
signs  for  — oo  and  -|-®'  When  w^make  x^z-^^co,  each  function  is  of  the 
same  sign  as  its  first  term.  For  x=  — go,  each  function  of  an  even  degree,  in- 
eluding  Vr,  has  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  2:= -f-  <3o ;  but  each  function  of  an  un- 
even degree  takes  for  x=  —  oo  a  contrary  sign  to  that  which  it  has  for  x=  -|-  oo . 
The  excess  of  the  number  of  variations  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  functions  V, 
V , . . .  y r,  for  :r  =  —  oo ,  over  the  number  of  variations  for  x^  -f-  ^f  ^^  express 
the  whole  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation  V =0.* 

To  determine  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots,  we  may  substitute  tiie  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  tiie  series 

tin  we  have  as  many  variations  as  — oo  produced ;  and  if  we  substitute  the 
numbers  of  the  series 

*  One  might  be  carioiu  to  know  bow  the  saccesrion  of  signi  of  the  fonctions  V,  V|,  V, 
. .  .Vr  miut  undergo  change  so  as  that  a  variation  Ib  lost  every  time  that  V  vanishes. 

We  have  seen  (IV.)  that  if  e  is  a  root  of  the  equation  y==0,  the  two  functions  V  and 
V]  must  have  contrary  signs  for  x=c — «,  and  the  same  sign  for  :c=c-f^.  So  that  if  we 
designate  by  <f  the  root  of  the  equation  V=0,  which  is  next  greater  than  e,  so  tiiat  be- 
tween c  and  d  there  is  no  other  root>  Vi  will  have  for  x=xf — «  a  sign  confaraiy  to  that  of 
V.  But  V  has  constandy  the  same  sign  for  all  values  of  x  comprised  between  c  and  d ; 
and  as  V]  has  the  same  sign  as  V  for  x=c-{-u,  and  a  contrary  sign  to  that  of  V  for  x=(/ 
— u,  we  see  tiiat  V}  has  two  values  with  contrary  signs  for  x=:c-{^  and  for  x=(/ — u ; 
then,  while  x  increases  fixnn  c-f-u  to  </ — «,  Vi  must  change  sign  once,  or  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  times  (I.,  or  Prop,  of  Art.  252,  Cor.  1). 

Let  7  be  the  only  value  of  a?,  or  the  least  value  of  x  between  c  and  ef,  for  which  V) 
changes  sign.  V  and  Vi  will  have  for  x=^y — u  the  same  common  sign  that  they  have  for 
x=ic-\'U.  For  x=y-\-^  V  will  have  this  same  sign ;  but  V|  will  have  the  contrary  sign. 
Vj  will  have  a  sign  ccmtrary  to  that  of  V  fop  the  three  values  for  y — 11,  y,  and  y-f-at  (V.).  It 
for  example,  V  is  positive  for  z=c-{-tt,  we  have  the  following  table : 

vv^v. 

For  «=y — u    •\-  •\ 

ar=y          -j-  0  — 
«=y+w    -\ 

Thus,  before  x  attained  the  value  c,  which  destroys  V,  the  signs  of  V  and  Vi  fonned  a 
variation  which  is  changed  into  a  permanence  after  x  has  overpassed  this  value  c ;  this 
permanence  subsists  until  Vi  changes  sign,  then  it  is  anew  replaced  by  a  variation  after 
the  change  of  sign  of  Vi ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  tiiere  is  a  variation  fonned  by  the  signs 
of  V|  and  V9  which  changes  into  a  permanence,  so  that  the  number  of  variations  in  the 
total  succession  oi  signs  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 

If  Vi  changes  sign  a  second  time  for  a  new  value  of  x  comprehended  between  c  and  c^, 
the  variation  which  the  signs  of  V  and  Yi  form  before  x  attains  tins  value  will  be  again 
replaced  by  a  permanence ;  and  still,  on  account  of  Va,  the  number  of  variations  will  re- 
main the  same  in  the  succession  of  signs.  As  Vi  can  thus  change  sign  only  an  uneven 
number  of  times,  after  its  last  change  the  signs  of  V  and  Vi  will  form  a  variation  which 
will  subsist  until  x  attains  tiie  value  (/,  which  destroys  V.  We  have  not  to  consider  here 
the  case  where  V  vanishes  without  changing  sign. 
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0,  1,  2,  3,  4, 

till  we  arrive  at  a  number  which  produces  as  many  variations  as  -|-  go  ,  then 
the  numbers  thus  obtained  will  be  the  limits  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  and 
the  situation  of  the  roots  will  be  indicated  by  tiie  signs  arising  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  intermediate  numbers. 

We  shall  now  apply  the  theorem  to  a  few 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  die  number  and  situation  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a:»— 4a»— 6x+8=0.* 

Here  we  have  V  =  r*— 4z«— 6ar+8 

Vi=3j:«— 8x— 6; 
then,  multiplying  the  polynomial  V  by  3,  in  order  to  avoid  fractions, 
3x«-.8ar— 6)  3a:»— 12j:«— 18a:+24  (a:— 1 
3a:*—  8a:°—  6x 

—  4a:*— 12j:-|-24,  multiply  by  f  ; 
or  —  33^—  9a:+18 

—  33^+  Sx+  6 

— 17X+12.-.  Va=17ar— 12 
3a;«—  8x— 6 

17 

17a:— 12)  61a«— 136x— 102  (3a: 
5l3:«—  36a: 

—100a:— 102. 
It  is  now  unnecessary  to  continue  the  division  further,  since  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  the  sign  of  the  remidnder,  which  is  independent  of  x,  is  -*  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  series  of  functions  are 

V  =     a^—  4a:»— 6a:-|-8 
Vi=  3a:»—  8a:— 6 
V8=17x  —12 
V,=  +  . 

Put  -|-  00  and  — oo  for  x  in  the  leading  terms  of  these  functions,  and  the 
signs  of  the  results  are 

*  The  proceBB  applied  to  the  general  cubic  eqaation  afi-\-aafl-\-bx-\-c^O,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fonctioDB,  viz. : 


WUh  the  second  term. 

V  =  «*-{-  cut^bx-\-€ 

Vi=3a!»-f.2a«  -f-i 

Vg=a{a{a— 3ft)«-fa^-9c 

Vj=— 4a»c-|-fl>d«— 18a^— 463— 27c« 


(1) 


Without  the  second  term,  or  a=0. 

V  =  afl-\-bx-\-c 

Vi=3x«-j-6 

V9=— 2iaf— 3c 

V3=— 4fri— 27c« ^ 


H2) 


These  fanctions  in  (1)  and  (2)  will  frequently  be  found  useful  in  the  application  of  Sturm's 
theorem  to  equations  of  the  third  dei^e,  since  the  derived  functions  in  any  particular  ex- 
ample may  be  found  by  substitution  only.  In  order  that  all  tiie  roots  of  the  equation 
x^-^bx-\'C=:0  may  be  real,  the  first  tenns  of  the  functions  must  be  positive ;  hence  — 36ar 
and  — Ab^ — STc*  must  be  positive ;  and  as  — 27tfi  is  always  negative,  b  must  be  negative, 
in  order  that  — 4^  and  — 2b  may  be  positive ;  therefore,  when  all  the  roots  are  real,  it^ 

must  be  greater  than  27cs,  or  \zf  greater  than  I -I  .    When,  therefore,  b  is  negative  and 

(-1  >(-■  ,  all  the  roots  are  real,  a  criterion  which  has  been  long  known,  and  as  simple  as 
can  be  given. 
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For     ar=:  +  00,  ^.  -|.  ^.  ^.  no  variation, 

a:=s  —  00, 1- 1-  three  variations, 

.'.3 — 0=:3,  the  number  of  real  roots  in  the  proposed  cub^c  equation. 
Next,  to  find  the  situation  of  the  roots  we  must  employ  narrower  limits 
than  4-<3o  and  — oo.     Commencing  at  zero,  let  us  extend  the  limits  both  ways, 
and,  since  the  proposed  equation  has  only  one  permanence  of  sign,  one  of  the 
roots  is  negative,  and  the  remaining  roots  are  positive. 

VViVjVs   Vot.  VViVaVa 

For  ar^O  signs  -^ f-     2      For  xzs:     0  signs  -| \- 

x=l .  .  . . 1--|-     1    I  a:= — 1....+  +  — 4- 


x=2. 
x=3. 

a:=:5. 
x=6. 


1 
1 
1 

0 


x=— 2 


-+-  + 


Var. 
2 
2 
3 


+  + 

+  + 

-  +  +  + 

+  +  +  + 

We  perceive,  then,  by  the  columns  of  variations,  that  the  roots  are  between 
0  and  1,  5  and  6,  — 1  and  — 2 ;  hence  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots  are  — 1, 
0,  and  5 ;  and,  in  order  to  narrow  still  further  the  limits  of  the  root  between 
0  and  1,  we  shall  resume  the  substitutions  for  x  in  the  series  of  functions  as 
before.  But  as  the  substitution  of  1  for  x,  in  the  fanction  V,  gives  a  value 
nearly  zero,  we  shall  commence  with  1,  and  descend  in  the  scale  of  tenths, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  first  decimal  figure  of  the  root. 

Let  '  x=  1  signs 1--|-  one  variation, 

2r^*9  ....-{--*  +  +  ^^o  variations ; 
hence  the  initial  figures  are  —1,  *9,  and  5. 
/     (2)  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

'     r*+a:»— a*— 2r+4==0. 
Here  the  several  functions  are 

V  =       a:*+  a?—  a:*— 2a:+4 
Vi=     4x3+3a:«— 2x  —2 
V2=       a:8+2z  —6 
V,=  -  x+1 

Let    r==  -|-  00,  signs  of  leading  terras  +  4"!" h  ^^  vaiiations 

a:^  —  CO 4 h'4*"4~  ^^  variations  ; 

and  an  the  rootis  of  the  equation  are  imaginary. 

When,  in  seeking  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  V  and  Vi,  we  arrive 
at  a  polynomial  Vb  (for  example,  at  that  of  the  second  degree),  which,  put 
equal  to  zero,  will  only  give  imaginary  values  of  x,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  carry 
the  ^visions  further,  because  this  polynomial  Vq  will  be  constantiy  of  the  same 
sign  as  its  first  term  for  all  real  values  of  x ;  for  if  it  gave  a  plus  sign  for  one 
value,  and  a  minus  for  another,  there  must  be  a  real  root  between.* 
(3)  Required  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

2a:*— llx«+8x— 16=0. 
The  first  three  functions  are 

V  =  2a:*— ll2«+8a:— 16 
V,=:  4j:3— 11a:  +4 
Va=lla:«— 12X+32; 

*  This  consideration  is  of  importaiice,  as  the  calculations  for  deteimining  the  functions 
y^  V3  are  long,  especially  toward  the  last,  on  aoconnt  of  the  magnitude  of  their  numerical 
coeflBcients. 
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and  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  ll2^— 12x-|-32=:0  are  imaginaryt  for  11x32 
X  4  is  greater  thao  12' ;  hence  V^  must  preserve  the  same  sign  for  every 
value  of  r,  and  the  subsequent  functions  can  not  change  the  number  of  varia- 
tions, for  a  variation  is  only  lost  by  the  change  of  the  sign  of  V.     Hence, 

For  x=  -f-  Qo  signs  4-  +  +  no  variation, 

x=-.aD  .  .  .  H f-  two  variations  ; 

and  the  proposed  equation  has  two  real  roots,  the  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative,  since  the  last  term  is  negative.     (Prop.  Vlll.,  Cor.  5,  p.  314.) 

When  a:=0  signs — f-+  x=     0  signs — 1-  + 

Xssi  X  .  •  .  •  ■""  "^^  "4"  (t  ss  "^^  1,  •  •  •  •  "~-  "T-  *+* 

x=2 1-+  a:=— 2 h 

z=3. ...+  +  +  a:=— 3....H f-. 

Hence  the  initial  figures  of  the  real  roots  are  2  and  — 2. 

When  two  roots  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other. 
(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation 

ar»-|- llx»— 102a:+ 181  =0. 
The  functions  are 

V=       a:»+llx»— 102X+181 
Vi=     3a:a+22x  —102 
¥3=1220:  —393 
V,=  +  ; 

and  the  signs  of  the  leading  terms  are  all  -|- ;  hence  the  substitution  of  — x 
and  -|-  QO  must  give  three  real  roots. 

To  discover  the  situation  of  the  roots,  we  make  the  substitutions 
x=0  which  gives  -| +  two  variations, 

:r=l + + 

^=2 + + 

xs=z3 -| 1- two  variations, 

a:=4 +  +  +  +**<>  ^^•t^on ; 

hence  the  two  positive  roots  are  between  3  and  4,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
transform  the  several  functions  into  others,  in  which  x  shall  be  diminished  by 
3.     This  is  effected  by  Art.  251,  p.  315  ;  and  we  get 

V'=       y3+20y»-9y+l 
y\=     3y«+40y-9 
V'a=122y  —27 

Make  the  following  substitutions  in  these  functions,  viz. : 

y^  0  signs  -| +  ^wo  variations, 

y=-l  •  •  "\ h 

y='2  .  .  .  -| 1-  two  variations, 

y=i'3  .  .  .-(--(- 4. 4-  no  variation  ; 

hence  the  two  positive  roots  are  between  3*2  and  3*3,  and  we  must,  again. 

transform  the  last  functions  into  others,  in  which  y  shall  be  diminished  by  '2. 

Effecting  this  transformation,  we  have 

V"  =       23+20-6z»— •88Z+-008 
V",=     32»+41-22  —-88 
V"s=rl22z  —  2-6 
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Jjot  z=  0    then  signs  are  -f- 4"  ^^^  variations, 

z=:.01 "h" — h  ^o  variations, 

z=*02 -{-  one  variation, 

z=:*03 -{- -|- -|- +  no  variation ; 

hence  we  have  3*21  and  3*22  for  the  positive  roots,  and  the  sum  of  the  roots 
is  —11 ;  therefore,  — 11— 3*21— 3-22=— 17*4  is  the  negative  root. 

When  the  equation  Juu  equal  roots. 

255.  When  the  equation  has  equal  roots,  one  of  the  divisors  will  divide  the 
preceding  without  a  remainder,  and  the  process  will  thus  terminate  without  a 
remainder,  independent  of  x.  In  this  case,  the  last  divisor  is  a  common  meas- 
ure of  y  and  Vi ;  and  it  has  been  shown  (Art.  253,  Scholium  3,  p.  321)  that  if 
(x — ai)(x— Oa)^  be  the  greatest  common  measure  of  V  and  Vi,  then  V  is  di- 
visible by  (x — a\Y(x — a«)^  and  the  depressed  equation  furnishes  the  distinct 
and  separate  roots  of  the  equation,  for  Sturm's  theorem  takes  no  notice  of 
the  repetition  of  a  root.  The  several  functions  may  be  divided  by  the  great- 
est common  i^^easure  so  found,  and  the  depressed  functions  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  distinct  roots ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  original  functions 
will  furnish  the  separate  roots  just  as  well  as  the  depressed  ones,  for  the  for- 
mer differ  only  from  the  latter  in  being  multiplied  by  a  commoh  factor  (29) ;  and 
whether  the  sign  of  this  factor  be  -|-  or  — ,  the  number  of  variations  of  sign 
must  obviously  remain  unchanged,  since  multiplying  or  dividing  by  a  positive 
quantity  does  not  affect  the  signs  of  t^e  functions  ;  and  if  the  factor  or  divisor 
be  negative,  all  the  signs  of  the  functions  will  be  changed,  and  the  number  of 
variations  of  sign  will  remain  precisely  as  before. 

Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

2«— 7a:*+132:»-fr»— 163:+4=0. 

By  the  usual  process,  we  find 

V=     a*—  7a:*-f  130:^4.  a*— 16r+4 

Vi=  5r*— 28ar3-|-39j:«-f  2x— 16 

V8==llx»— 4ac«— 51x  +2 

¥3=  3a:«—  80:4.4 

V4=     a:— 2 

V5=0. 

Hence  x — 2  is  a  common  measure  of  V  and  Vi ;  and  if 

x=  —  QD  the  signs  are  —  4 4"  —  ^^^^  variations, 

x= — 2 — |- — I four  variations, 

a:= — 1 0  4 +  — 

ar=     0 4 h  +  —  three  variations, 

xs=     1 — 1--| two  variations, 

x=     2 00000 

a:=s     3 — ""+  +  +  one  variation, 

x^     4 4-  +  +  +  + no  variation. 

Therefore  we  infer  that  there  are  four  distinct  and  separate  roots ;  one  is  — 1, 
for  V  vanishes  for  this  value  of  x ;  another  between  0  and  1 ;  a  third  is  2,  and 
a  fourth  is  between  3  and  4.  The  common  measure  x — 2  indicates  that  the 
polynomial  V  is  divisible  by  (r — 2)^ ;  and  hence  there  are  two  roots  equal  to 
2  (Art.  253,  Cor.  1). 
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It  may  happen  that  one  of  the  fuoctioos,  Vt,  Vg  . . .  Vr-.ii  should  be  found 
zero  either  for  x=A  or  x=6.  In  this  case  it  is  sufficient  to  count  the  varia- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  succession  of  signs  of  the  functions  V,  Y i,  V2 
. . .  y  r,  omitting  the  function  which  is  zero.  This  results  from  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Art.  254,  V,  for  the  case  where  an  intermediate  function  vanishes. 

When  the  number  of  the  auxiliary  functions,  V ,,  V^,  &cc^  is  equal  to  the 
degree  of  the  equation,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  in  consequence  of  each  re- 
mainder in  seeking  for  the  common  divisor  being  one  degree  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  equation  may  be  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing rule :  The  equation  V=0  ivill  have  as  many  pairs  of  imaginary  roots 
€U  there  are  variations  of  sign  in  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  first  terms  of 
the  functions  Vt,  V,,  &c.,  to  the  sign  of  the  constant  Vm  inclusive* 

This  foUows  from  the  fact  that  two  consecutive  functions,  V„-i,  V^,  are 
the  one  of  an  even,  the  other  of  an  odd  degree.  Then,  if  the  two  functions 
have  the  same  sign  for  £:=-{- oo,  they  will  have  contrary  for  a:= — oo,  and  vice 
versa.  So  that  if  we  write  the  succession  of  signs  of  V,  V,,  V,  ... .  Vg,,  for 
x^ — 00  and  for  a:=-|-Go,  each  variation  in  the  one  succession  will  correspond 
to  a  permanence  in  the  other.  Thus,  the  number  of  permanences  for  x=  — oo 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  variations  for  x^-{-ao. 

But  for  x=  -|-  00  the  number  of  variations  will  be  that  of  the  first  terms  of 
the  functions  V,  V,  ...  Vn,  which  denote  by  t.  Then  there  will  be  i  per- 
manences for  £=  —  00  and  m — t  variations.  The  excess  of  the  number  of 
variations  m — t  for  x= — oo  over  the  number  i  for  £=-|-ao,  is  m — 2t,  which 
is  therefore  the  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation,  and  therefore  2i  the 
number  of  imaginaiy  roots,  the  whole  number  of  roots  being  m. 

H0RNER*8  METHOD  OF  RESOLVING  NUMERICAL  EQUATIONS  OF  ALL  OROERS. 

256.  The  method  of  approximating  to  the  roots  of  numerical  equations  of 
all  orders,  discovered  by  W.  6.  Horner,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  England,  is  a  process 
of  veiy  remarkable  simplicity  and  elegance,  consisting  simply  in  a  succession 
of  transformations  of  one  equation  to  another,  each  transformed  equation  as  it 
arises  having  its  roots  less  or  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  by  the  cor- 
responding figure  in  the  root  of  the  proposed  equation.  We  have  shown  how 
to  discover  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots  by  the  theorem  of  Sturm  ;  and  by 
making  the  penultimate  coefficient  in  each  transformation  available  as  a  trial 
divisor  of  the  absolute  term,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  succeeding  figure 
of  the  root ;  and  tiius  proceeding  from  one  transformation  to  another,  we  are 
enabled  to  evolve,  one  by  one,  the  figures  of  the  root  of  the  given  equation, 
and  push  it  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  required. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

• 

1.  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  roots  by  Sturm* s  theorem,  and  let 
the  root  required  to  be  found  be  positive. 

2.  Transform  the  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  less  than  those 
of  the  proposed  equation  by  the  initial  figure  of  the  root 

3.  Divide  the  absolute  term  of  the  transformed  equation  by  the  trial  divisor, 
or  penultimate  coefficient,  and  the  next  figure  of  the  root  will  be  obtained,  by 
which  diminish  the  root  of  the  transformed  equation  as  before,  and  proceed  in 
this  manner  till  the  root  be  found  to  the  required  accuracy. 
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Note  1. — When  a  Degative  root  is  to  l)<9  found,  change  the  signs  of  the  alter- 
nate terms  of  the  equation,  and  proceed  as  for  a  positive  root. 

Note  2. — ^When  three  or  four  decimal  places  in  the  root  are  obtained,  the 
operation  may  be  contracted,  and  qiuch  labor  saved,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  examples : 

EXAMPLES. 

X'(l)  Find  all  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

a*— 7x+7=0. 
By  Sturm's  theorem,  the  several  functions  are  (Note,  p.  328), 

V  =  afl^7x+7 

Vi=:3i*  — 7 
V8=22:  —3 
V3=:  + 

Hence,  for  x=:  -(-  oo  the  signs  are  ^.  ^.  4. 4.  no  v^^ation, 

x=i — 00 — '■I 1-  three  variations ; 

therefore  the  equation  has  three  real  roots,  one  negative,  and  two  positive. 
To  determine  the  initial  figures  of  these  roots,  we  have 

for  z=:0  signs  -| J-  for  x=:     0  signs  -| 1- 

xszl  .  .  .  ^ 1-        r=  — 1  .  ,  .  -I 1- 

x=2  .  .  .  +  +  +  +        x=— 2  .  .  .  4-^ [• 

ar=— 3  .  .  .  +-i 1- 

x=— 4  .  .  .  —4 1- 

hence  there  are  two  roots  between  1  and  2,  and  one  between  — 3  and  — 4. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  first  figures  in  the  decimal  parts  of  the  two 
roots  situated  between  1  and  2,  we  aheifi  transform  the  preceding  functions  into 
others,  in  which  the  value  of  x  is  diminished  by  unity.  Thus,  for  the  function 
y  we  have  this  operation : 

1+0  —7  +7  (1 

1  1  --6 

1  -6~T 

1  2 

2  —4 
1 

And  transforming  the  others  in  the  same  way,  we  obtain  the  functions 

Let  y=*l  then  the  signs  are  -f- 1-  two  variations, 

y=-2 + +  do.       - 

y=-3 H h  do. 

y='4 — ""^+  ^^^  variation, 

y=-5 T+  do. 

ysz'6 — h4"l~  ^^* 

y^'l +  +  +  +  no  variation. 

Therefore,  the  initial  figures  of  the  three  roots  are  1*3,  1*6,  and  — 3. 
The  rest  of  the  process,  with  a  repetition  of  the  above,  is  exhibited  and 

afterward  explained  below. 
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1+0 

1 

1 
1 

—  7 

1 

—  6 
2 

+7  (1-356895867 
—6 

♦1... 
—903 

2 

1 

—♦4.. 
99 

♦97 . . . 
—86625 

•33 
3 

—  301 

108 

•10375 . . . 
—9048984 

36 
3 

—•19  3 

1975 

•1326016 
—  1184430 

•39  5 
5 

—  17325 
2000 

141586 
—132923 

40  0 
5 

—♦15325  .. 
'24336 

8663 
—7382 

♦40  56 
6 

—  1508164 
24372 

1281 
—1181 

40  62 
6 

—♦14  83  7  9 
325 

2 

4 

8 
4 

100 
—89 

•|40|68 

—  148053 
325 

11 
—10 

—   14772 
3 

8 
6 

1 

—   14769 
t                        3 

2 
6 

-  m7\e\5 

The  process  here  is  similar  to  that  on  p.  318.  The  numbers  marked  with 
stars  are  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  having  the  reduced  roots.  Thus,  *3, 
•4,  and  •I  are  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  whose  roots  are  1  less  than 
those  of  the  proposed  equation.  The  right-hand  3  of  ^33  is  the  3  tenths  add- 
ed in  the  next  step  of  the  process,  which  has  for  its  object  to  reduce  the  roots 
by  -3.  The  coefficients  of  the  resulting  equation  are  ^39,  — •193«  and  '97. 
Now,  instead  of  going  on  in  this  manner  to  obtain  the  following  figures,  568, 
&c.,  of  the  root,  the  method  of  proceeding  changes ;  the  193,  which  is  the 
penultimate  coefficient,  becomes  a  trial  divisor,  by  which  dividing  the  absolute 
term  97,  which  is  .0097,  the  divisor  being  1*93,  the  quotient  is  5,  the  next  fig- 
ure of  the  root,  which  is  .05.  This  5  is  annexed  to  the  •39,  and  we  proceed 
as  before ;  that  is,  multiply  the  ^395  in  the  first  column  by  this  5,  producing 
1975  in  the  second  column,  and  by  addition,  1*7325,  and  so  on.  To  show  that 
the  quotient  figure  5  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  trial  divisor,  observe  that  the 
1*7325  is  nearly  equal  to  the  •1-93  above,  and  that  the  -088625  in  the  third 
column,  which  is  the  product  of  1-7325  by  the  -05,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  •-097 
above ;  hence  the  quotient  of  •*097  by  1-93  is  nearly  this  same  -05. 

The  further  we  proceed,  the  more  accurate  this  process  becomes,  for  the 
first  figure  of  each  number  in  the  first  column  being  units,  this,  multiplied  by 
the  decimal  figure  found  in  the  root,  which  is  thousandths,  tens  of  thousandths, 
and  so  on  ;  that  is,  soon  a  very  small  fraction  gives  thousandths,  ten  of  thou- 
sandths, and  so  on,  or  a  very  small  fraction,  for  the  product;  and,  the  first 
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figure  in  the  numbers  of  the  second  colsmn  being  also  units,  tiiese  numbers 
are  not  much  affected  by  the  addition  of  the  above-named  products.* 

When  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  numbers  of  the  third  colunm 
becomes  equal  to  the  number  of  decimal  places  required  in  the  root,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  obtain  any  more  in  the  third  column ;  and  as  each  new 
decimal  figure  in  the  root,  multiplied  by  the  number  in  the  second  column, 
would  make  one  more  place  in  the  third,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  one 
figure  in  the  second  column,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  two  figures  in  the  first 
column.  As  soon  as  the  figures  are  all  cut  off  in  the  first  column,  the  process 
becomes  simply  one  of  division,  the  divisor  and  dividend  rapidly  diminishing. 

We  have  thus  found  one  root  x= 1*366895867 ,  and  the  coefilcients 

of  the  successive  transformed  equations  are  indicated  by  the  asterisks  in  each 
column.    To  find  another,  we  have  the  following : 

1+0  —7  +7(1-692021471 

11  —6 


1 
1 

:l-( 

ot. 

—6 
2 

1... 
—  1104 

2 
1 

—4  .  . 
216 

—   104... 
100809 

36 
6 

—184 
252 

—3191... 
3156888 

42 
6 

68  .  . 
4401 

—34112 
31774 

48  9 
9 

11201 

4482 

—2338 
1589 

49  8 
9 

15683  . 
1014 

• 
4 

4 
8 

—749 
635 

60  72 
2 

157844 
1014 

—114 
111 

60  74 
2 

15885 

1 

9 

2 

3 

150  76 
Anotlier  root  is  x^ 

1  5  8|8  7| 
J92021471  .... 

For  the  negative  ro 

change  the  signs  of  the  second  and  fourth  terms. 

^  To  thaw  this  in  a  more  general  way,  let 

aa;"+B*"-*+B  j;'-* ....  +B„_ia:+B„=:0 

be  one  of  the  depreued  eqnations  which  ia  to  furnish  the  next  decimal  place  of  the  root  of 
the  proposed  equation ;  the  value  of  :r  in  this  depressed  equation  will  of  course  he  a  very 
small  fraction ;  hence  the  higher  powers  of  it  may,  without  much  error,  be  neglected.  The 
depressed  equation  thus  reduces  to 

B„_,aj+B.=0. 

Hence  the  value  of  x,  without  regard  to  its  sign,  is 

B. 


«= 


B 


n— I 


nearly ;  that  is,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  ultimate  by  the  penultimate  coefficient 
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1-0 
3 


—  7 
9 


—7  (3-0489173396 
+  6 


3 
3 

6 
3 


90  4 

4 

90  8 
4 

9128 
8 

9136 

8 

|..|91|44 


2 

18 

20  ...  . 
3616 

24 

203616 
3632 

207248 
730 

20797824 
73088 

2087091 
823 

2 

0 

2087914 
823 

2 
0 

208873 

7 
9 

208874 

6 
9 

— 1 


814464 

—  185636... 
166382592 

—19163408 
18791228 

—362180 
208875 

—153305 
146212 

—7093 
6266 


1' 


—827 
626 

—201 
188 

—13 
12 

2|0|8|8|715  1 

Hence  the  three  roots  of  the  proposed  cubic  equation  are 

a:=      1-356895867 

x=      3-692021471 

a:=— 3-048917339 

(2)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  a^+Ua^—l02x+lQi=:0. 
We  have  already  found  the  roots  to  be  nearly  3*21,  3-22,  and  —17. 
Example  4,  p.  330.) 

1+1 1  —102  +181  (3-21312775 

3  42  —180 


(See 


14 
3 

— 

60 
51 

• 

page. 

1... 
—992 

17 
3 

— 

9  .  . 
404 

o .  • . 
—6739 

2  02 
2 

— 

496 
408 

1261... 
—1217403 

2  04 
2 

— 

88.  . 
2061 

43697 
—34183 

2  061 

1 

— 

6739 
2062 

9414 
—6787 

206  2 

—       4677  .  . 
Cairied  to  next 

2627 
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2  06  2 
1 


4677  .  . 
61899 


2627 
2372 


2  06  33 
3 

2  06  36 
3 

|-2|06|39 


—   406801 
61908 

—   343893 
2064 

—   341829 
2064 

—   33976 
41 

—   3393 
4 

5 
1 

265 
237 


'  18 
—16 


—       3|3|8|9 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  two  remaining  roots  will  be  found  to  be 

x=3-22952121 
and 

i:=s— 17-44264896. 

(3)  Given  x«4-23-{-2^-|-3£— 100=0,  to  find  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  real  roots. 
Here  we  have 

V  =  x*+  3^+  .a«+3a:— 100 

V«=— 5a;«— 34X+1603 
V3=— 1132r+6059 

Let           x=  -»ao  then  signs  are  4~  ^  — h  —  three  Tariations, 
x=z-\'CD -|--] one  variation ; 

hence  two  roots  are  real  and  two  imaginary ;  and  the  real  roots  must  have 
contrary  signs,  for  the  last  term  of  the  equation  is  negative.  To  find  the  sit- 
uation of  the  roots 

in  V  ViV,V3V4 

Let  a:=0  signs — \-  +  -\ 

x=l  .  . !-  +  +  — 

a:=2. +  +  +  - 

r=3.   .  .  +  +  +  +  - 

in  V  ViV,V,V4 

Also,  xsz     0  signs — f-  +  H 

x=— 1  .  .  .  —  0  +  +  — 

*=— 2.  . I-  +  — 

T=— 3.  .  . H 

x=— 4  .  .  .+ h  +  "" 

In  this  example  the  function  Vi  vanishes  for  x:=— 1,  and  for  the  same 
value  of  X  the  functions  V  and  Vs  have  contrary  signs,  agreeably  to  Lemma 
2,  and  writing  -|-  or  —  for  0  gives  the  same  number  of  variations.  The 
initial  figures  of  the  root  are,  therefore,  2  and  — 3. 

Y 
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To  find  the  negative  root,  we  have  the  following  operation : 


1—1 
3 


2 
3 
5 
3 

8 
3 

114 
4 

118 
4 

12  2 
4 

12  63 
3 

12  66 
3 

12  69 
3 

12  723 
3 

12  726 
3 

12  729 
3 

+1 

6 

7 
15 
22 
24 

46.. 
4  56 


50  56 

4  72 

55  28 

4  88 

BO  16  .  . 

37  89 

60  53  89 

37  98 

60  91  87 

38  07 

61  29  94  .  . 

3  8169 

61  33  75  69 

3  8178 

—  3 
21 
18 
66 

84  .  .  . 
20224 
104224 
22112 
126336 .  .  . 
1816167 
128152167 
1827561 
129979728  .  .  . 
184012707 


61  37  57  47 
3  81  87 


|-12|732 


61  41  39 

34 

63 

6 

61  42  02 

9 

63 

6 

61  42  66 

5 

63 

6 

130163740707 
184127241 

13034786794 
307101  4 

8 
5 

13037857809 
3071332 

3 
5 

1304092914 
43003 

2 
1 

1304135917 
43003 

3 
1 

130417892 
430 

0 
0 

—100  (3-43357786336699 

54 
•^46 .... 
416896 

—43104 

384456501 
—46583499 ... 
390491222121 
—75343767879 
65189289046 

—10154478833 

9128951421 

—1025527412 

912928254 

—112599158 

104335040 

—8264118 

7825130 


—438988 

391256 

-47732 

39126 

—8606 

7825 


130418322 
430 

13041875 
4 

2 

8 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

8 

8 

0 
4 

—781 

652 

—129 

117 

—  12 

11 


|61|43|30 


For  the  positive  root  we  have  a  similar  operation, 

1  +1  +1  +3  —100  (2-8028512181582; 

but  this  we  shall  leave  for  the  student  to  perform,  and  the  two  roots  will  be 
found  to  be 

x=     2-8028512181582  .  .  . 
x= -3-4335778633659  .  .  . 

(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  2«+ 2x«+ 32:^4- 4a^-|-5:r— 20=0. 

Here  we  have  V  =  3*+  2x*+  Zr^+4j^+5x—20 

Vi=5.T*+  ar»+  9a:«4-8r+5 
V9=  — 7ar3— 21a:«— 42X+255 
V3=— 13X+14 

V4=-. 

For             xss — 00  we  have  signs  — h  +  +  "^  ^^  variations ; 
2:^-{~®  ••.•....  -|-H <^®  variation. 
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HeDce  the  difTerence  of  variations  of  sign  indicates  the  existence  of  one  real 
and  four  imaginary  roots,  the  real  root  being  situated  between  1  and  2. 


1+2 
1 

+  3 
3 

+  4 
6 

+  5 
10 

— 20(1-125790.. 
15 

3 
1 

6 
4 

10 
10 

15 
20 

•"~0  .... 
387171 

4 
1 

10 
5 

20 
15 

wO   •    *     *    . 

37171 

—112829 
87005 

5 

1 

15 
6 
21.. 

71 
3171 

72 
2  243 

73 

2  316 
74 

|. .  2  390 

o  o  • . . 
2171 

3  7171 
22  43 

3  94  14 
2316 

38  7  1  7  1 
3941  4 

—25824 
22285 

6 

1 

42  6  5  8  5 
844 

—3539 
3136 

71 
1 

435025 
8534 

—403 
403 

72 
1 

4  17 
4 

30 
7 
0 
7 

44  3  5 
21 

6 
5 

73 
1 

4  22 
4 

44  5  7 
21 

1 
5 

74 
1 

4  26 
4 

7                 44  7 

7 

8 
2 

|..75 


|.4|31 


44|8 


Hence  the  real  root  is  nearly  1-125790 ;  and  by  using  another  period  of  ciphers 
we  should  have  the  root  correct  to  ten  places  of  decimals,  with  very  little  ad- 
ditional labor. 


(1)  Find 

(2)  Find 

(3)  Find 

(4)  Find 

(5)  Find 

(6)  Fmd 

(7)  Find 

(8)  Find 

(9)  Find 

(10)  Find 

(11)  Find 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

all  the  roots  of  the  equation  z^ — 3a: — 1=0. 

all  the  roots  of  the  equation  jfi — 22r — 24=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  a^-\'3^ — 500=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  a^^a^^x — 100=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  22:^-|'3x^ — ix — 10=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  x* — 12x«+12x — 3=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  x* — 8x®+14a;*+4x — 8=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  x* — ar*+2j:'+x — 4=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  afi — 10r'-}'6x-{-l:=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  a:*+3z*+2x' — 3z* — 2x — 2=0. 

all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a<+4a:»— 3ar<— 16a«+lla<+12a:— 9=0. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 
(4) 


{= 
(ii 


ANSWERS. 


X^ 
X^ 
Xs= 


+1-879385242 
-1-532088886 
—  -347296355 

+5-1622776601 
—1-1622776601 
—4 

7-61727975596 

4-2644299731 

1-6248190836 


(6) 


(7) 


(8)    KZ 


''z=+2-858083308163 
x=+  -606018306917 
x=+  -443276939606 
a:=— 3-907378554685 

2= +6-2360679775 
x=+  -7639320225 
a:=+ 2-7320608076 
x=—  -7320508075 

ar=  + 1-146994592 
;=— 1-090593586 
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rss- 3-0653157912983 
x=—  -6916762804900 
(9)  ^x=—  -1756747992883 
ar=+  -8795087084144 
z=:-l-3'0530581626622 


(10)  x=  1-059109003461882 

(xss — 1;  a:= — 3;  x=l 

(11)  \  ar=— 3;  a:=l 
■I  x=l 


257.  The  theorem  of  Sturm  gives  a  simple  means  of  establishing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  reality  of  the  roots.  As  the  real  roots  are  comprised  between 
two  limits,  — L'  and  -{-ht  the  one  negative  and  the  other  positive,  which  may 
be  chosen  as  large  as  we  please,  the  question  reduces  to  seeking  the  conditions 
necessary,  in  order  that  from  z= — L'  to  x=-|-L  the  series  V,  Vj,  Vst  &c*» 
should  lose  a  number  of  variations  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  equation. 

Supposing  this  degree  to  be  m,  it  must  then  lose  m  variations.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  have  m  variations,  it  is  necessaiy  that  it  should  have  at  least  m-}- 1 
terms ;  and  as  it  can  not  have  more,  we  are  sure  that  the  quantities  V ,  Vi,  Vs, 
&c.,  exist  to  the  number  m-|-lf  and  that  they  are  respectively  of  the  degree 
myfn — 1,  m — 2,  6cc.  The  last,  which  does  not  contain  x,  will  then  be  repre- 
sented by  V„. 

When  in  the  polynomial  functions  of  x  we  substitute  very  large  numbers, 
positive  or  negative,  for  x,  we  know  that  the  results  are  of  the  same  sign  as  if 
each  polynomial  were  reduced  to  its  first  term ;  therefore,  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation, we  need  occupy  ourselves  only  with  the  first  term.  Let  us  take 
the  equation  V =0  under  the  ordinary  form      , 

x«+|)x»-»+5x»-«+,  &c.,  =0. 

The  first  term  of  V  is  z";  that  of  the  derived  polynomial,  Vi,  will  be  nuf^K 
With  regard  to  those  of  the  polynomials  Vs,  Vs,  &c.,  they  are  functions  com- 
posed of  the  coefficients  p,  q,  &c.,  determined  by  the  successive  divisions  in 
accordance  with  the  rule.  Let  us  represent  these  functions  by  G9,  Gg . . .  Gn 
and  write  in  order  the  m-|-l  quantities, 

a*,  mx»-S  Gax"-^,  G^if^  . . .  G«. 

The  question  will  be  reduced  to  finding  the  conditions  which  will  cause  the 
loss  of  m  variations  from  this  series  when  we  pass  from  x:= — L'  to  x=-|-L. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  it  must  have  m  variations  upon  the  substi- 
tution of  — L',  and  m  permanences  upon  the  substitution  of  -|-L.  But  in  this 
series  the  powers  of  x  go  on  decreasing  by  unity ;  consequently,  if  it  has  noth-> 
ing  but  permanences  when  x=-{-L,  it  will  have  nothing  but  variations  when 
x=:  —  L'.  Thus,  the  conditions  are  reduced  simply  to  such  as  require  this 
series  to  have  only  positive  coefficients,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  following, 

G9>0,  G3>0....G„>0. 

These  conditions  will  never  be  greater  in  number  than  m — 1,  but  lliey  may 
be  less  in  number,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  above  inequalities  may  involve  the 
othora. 

EXAMPLE. 

258.  Find  the  conditions  necessaiy  for  the  reality  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x'-l-yx-J-rssO. 

Here  we  have  m=a3,  and  the  conditions  are  only  two  in  number,  Gs>0  and 
Gs>0. 

To  find  Ga  and  Gs,  we  calculate  Vg  and  Yg  by  successive  divisions,  as  fol- 
lows :  * 
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First  Division.  Second  Division. 


33^+3qx+3r 


32f^+g  Zx'+     q 


2qx —  3r 


—  6qx+   9r 


3r»+   qx  12q^x^+l^qrx 


2qx+3r  — IS^rx  +  4^ 

.«.  Va  =  — 2gx— 3r.  ^I8qrx  — S7r^       

4^»+27r« 
.•.Va=—  4^— 27r«. 
Consequently,  the  inequalities  G3]>0,  G3]>0,  become 

— 29>0,  — 45s_27r«>0; 

observing,  however,  that  the  firat  inequality  is  embraced  in  the  second,  since 
r'  is  always  positive ;  and  changing  the  signs  of  the  second,  we  have  for  the 
sole  condition  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  being  real, 

<ff3+277«<0. 


We  have  now  given  so  much  of  the  general  properties  of  equations  of  all 
degrees,  and  such  modes  of  proceeding,  as  w'dl  insure  their  numerical  solution 
in  a  manner  the  most  certain  and  infallible,  and  ordinarily  the  best. 

There  are,  however,  many  transformations  of  equations,  which,  by  reducing 
their  degree,  or  by  giving  them  a  particular  form,  sei-ve  to  facilitate  their  solu- 
tion in  certain  cases.  There  are  also  many  general  principles  applicable  to 
the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  higher  orders  by  the  methods  in  use  previ- 
ous to  the  discovery  of  Sturm,  which,  with  these  methods  themselves,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  for  many  purposes  in  the  application  of  algebraic  analysis  to 
the  higher  branches  of  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  for  ulterior  improve- 
ments in  the  general  theory  of  equations  itself,  and  even  for  use  in  the  solu- 
tion of  equations,  in  some  cases,  to  which  they  are  more  conveniently  adapted 
than  the  method  of  Sturm.  A  treatise  on  algebra  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  complete  without  some  notice  of  these.  We  shall  therefore  give  as  exten- 
sive an  exhibition  of  them  as  c^n  in  any  way  be  useful  in  an  elementary  work 
like  the  present,  commencing  with  the  well  known 

RULE  OF  DES  CARTES. 
259.  An  equation  can  not  have  a  greater  number  of  positive  roots  than  there 
are  variations  of  sign  in  the  successive  terms  from  +  to  — ,  or  from  —  to  +, 
nor  can  it  have  a  greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  there  are  permanencesy 
or  successive  repetitions  of  the  same  sign  in  the  successive  terrns. 

Let  an  equation  have  the  following  signs  in  the  successive  terms,  viz. : 

+  -+ +  +  +  -,or+ +  -  +  +  +. 

Now,  if  we  introduce  another  positive  root,  we  must  multiply  the  equation  by 
X — a,  and  the  signs  in  the  partial  and  final  products  will  be 

+  -  + +  +  +  -  + +  -  +  +  + 

"  +  -  +  +  + +  .    "  +  +  +  "  + 

+  -+-±±  +  ±±-+  +-±±  +  -+dbdb- 

where  the  ambiguous  sign  Jb  indicates  that  the  sign  may  be  -|-  or  —  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  terms  with  contrary  signs  in  the  partial 
products,  and  where  it  will  be  observed  the  permanences  in  the  proposed 
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equation  are  changed  intx)  signs  of  ambiguity ;  hence  the  permanences,  take 
the  ambiguous  sign  as  you  will,  are  not  increased  in  the  final  product  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  positive  root  •{-a;  but  the  number  of  signs  is  increased  by 
onCi  &nd,  therefore,  the  number  of  variations  must  be  increased  by  one.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  every  positive  root  also  introduces  one 
additional  variation  of  sign,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  number  of  positive  roots 
can  not  exceed  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the  successive  terms  of  the 
proposed  equation. 

Again,  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  the  roots  will  be  changed 
from  positive  to  negative,  and  vice  versa  (see  Prop.  VII.).  Moreover,  by  this 
change  the  permanences  in  the  proposed  equation  will  be  replaced  by  varia- 
tions in  the  changed  equation,  and  the  variations  in  the  former  by  permanences 
in  the  latter ;  and  since  the  changed  equation  can  not  have  a  greater  number 
of  positive  roots  than  there  are  variations  of  sign,  the  proposed  equation  can 
not  have  a  greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  there  are  permanences  of 
sign. 

Let  V  be  the  number  of  variations,  v^  the  number  of  variations  of  the  trans- 
formed equation  obtained  by  changing  x  into  — x.  The  number  of  real  roots 
of  the  equation  can  not  surpass  v^v'.  Then,  if  this  sum  is  less  than  the  de- 
gree m,  the  equation  will  have  imaginary  roots. 

The  sum  v-|-r/  is  never  greater  than  the  degree,  and  when  it  is  less  the 
difference  is  an  even  number.     (See  Art.  248.) 

EXAMPJLES. 

(1)  The  equation  a:«-|-3a*—41ar*—87a:»-|-400a:«-|-444a:--720=0  has  six  real 
roots.    How  many  are  positive  ? 

(2)  The  equation  or*— 3j?— 15a:«-f49ar— 12=0  has  four  real  roots.  How 
many  of  these  are  negative  ? 

260.  We  give  next  the  repetition  of  a  principle  already  presented,  but  which 
may  be  derived  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  theorem  of  Sturm. 

THEOREM  OF  ROLLE. 

Let  F(x)=:0  be  an  equation  which  has  no  equal  roots,  F'(r)  its  derived 
polynomial.  We  have  seen  that  as  x  increases,  the  series  of  Sturm  loses  a 
variation  every  time  that  x  passes  over  a  root  of  the  equation  F(j:)=0,  and 
that  it  can  not  lose  one  in  any  other  way.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  this 
variation  is  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  functions,  in  conse- 
quence of  F(x)  changing  sign,  while  F'{x)  does  not;  so  that  F(x)  is  always 
of  a  sign  contraiy  to  that  of  F'(x)  for  a  value  of  x  a  little  less  than  the  root, 
and  always  of  the  same  sign  for  a  value  a  little  greater. 

Thus,  when  we  ascend  from  a  root  r  to  a  root  r',  which  is  immediately 
above  r,  F(x)  must  be  of  the  same  sign  as  F'(z)  for  a  value  of  2*  a  little  greater 
than  r,  and  of  a  sign  contrary  to  F(z)  for  a  value  of  x  a  little  less  than  r'.  But 
in  the  interval  F(z)  does  not  change  sign;  then  F'(r)  must  change  sign  at 
least  once;  therefore  the  equation  F'(a:)=0  has  at  least  one  root  between  r 
and  r'. 

Let  a,  5,  c,  c2 . . .  g  be  the  real  roots  of  F(x)=0,  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, beginning  with  the  largest;  and  let  ai,  &,,  Ct  •  •  •  ^i  be  the  real  roots  of 
F'(x)=0,  disposed  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  just  seen  that  these  last 
are  comprised,  some  between  a  and  6,  some  between  h  and  c,  &c. ;  but  as  the 
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degree  of  F^(x),  and,  consequeDtly,  the  niimber  of  its  roots,  is  one  less  than 
the  degree  and  number  of  roots  of  F(x)=0,  it  follows  that  the  equation 
F(x)=:0  can  have  but  one  root  above  a|,  but  one  between  ai  and  6| . . .,  and, 
finally,  but  one  below  g|.  Tins  property,  which  has  been  long  known,  and  of 
which  we  have  given  an  independent  demonstration  at  (Art  253),  is  identical 
with  the  theorem  of  Kolle. 

261.  The  considerations  which  lead  to  the  theorem  of  Rolle  furnish  also 
the  means  of  determining  whether  the  m  roots  of  the  equation  F(r)=0  are 
real  and  unequal. 

Since  hi  is  between  a  and  6,  bi  between  b  and  c,  &:c.,  it  is  easy  to  see  (Art. 
252)  that  if  we  substitute  successively  ai,  &i,  6cc.,  in  place  of  ar  m  F(x),  the 
results  will  be  alternately  negative  and  positive ;  so  that 

For F(ai),  F(6i),  F(c,),  &c., 

we  have    .  •  .  •      — ,      +,      — ,    6co, 

But  we  may  apply  to  the  function  F'(r)  and  its  derived  function  F"{x)  all 
that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  article  of  F(x)  and  F'(x) ;  then, 

For  ...  .  F"(ai),  F"(6,),  F"(ci),  &c., 
we  have.  .      +,        — ,       +,      &c. 

Then  the  products  F(ai)  X  F"(ai),  F(&i)xF"(&i),  &Cm  of  which  there  are 
m — 1,  will  be  all  negative. 

But  if  we  make  F(2r)xF"(x)=y,  and  etiminate  (as  at  p.  157)  x  between 
die  two  equations, 

F'(x)=0,  F(x)xF"(x)=zy (2) 

the  m — 1  roots  of  the  final  equation  in  y  will  be  precisely  the  products  above ; 
but  since  all  these  products  are  negative,  the  equation  in  y  will  have  only 
negative  roots,  and,  consequently,  all  its  terms  will  have  the  sign  -|-.  Thus, 
when  the  equation  F(x)=0  has  none  but  real  and  unequal  roots,  the  theorem 
of  Rolle  shows  that  the  roots  of  F'(a:)=:0  must  be  real  and  unequal  also ;  and 
from  what  has  just  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  besides  this,  the  signs  are 
all  plus  in  the  equation  in  y,  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  x  between  the 
equations  (2). 

262.  Conversely,  these  conditions  being  fulfiDed,  we  can  demonstrate  that 
all  the  roots  of  F(x)==0  will  be  real  and  unequal.  And  first,  the  m — 1  roots 
of  F'(a:)=:0  being  real,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  those  of  F''(2r)=0  must 
be  real,  and  the  m — 1  values  of  y,  or  F{x)xF"{x)  real  also;  and  the  roots 
of  F'(a:)=0  being  by  hypothesis  unequal,  the  theorem  of  Rolle  proves  that  the 
quantities  F''(ai),  F''(&i),  Ace.,  have  their  signs  alternately  -}-  &nd  — .  Again, 
since  the  equation  in  y  has  its  signs  aU  -}-f  we  conclude  that  it  has  no  positive 
roots ;  and  since  all  its  roots  are  real,  they  can  only  be  negative ;  then  the 
m-^1  products 

F(ai)xF"(a,),  F(fc0xF"(60,  &c., 
are  negative.  But  the  second  fiEictors  have  their  signs  alternately  -|-  and  — ; 
then  the  quantities  F(ai),  F(&i),  6cc,,  must  have  their  signs  alternately  —  and 
-{-•  Then  there  exists  above  ai  a  root  of  the  equation  F(x)=:0,  another  be- 
tween di  and  bi,  another  between  bi  and  c^  &c.,  therefore  the  m  roots  of  this 
equation  are  real  and  unequal. 

The  conditions  drawn  from  the  equation  in  y  may  be  regarded  as  actually 
known,  because  this  equation  is  obtained  by  simple  elimination.    As  to  the 
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Other  condition  which  requires  that  the  roots  of  F'(x)=0  be  real,  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  this  equation  is  of  the  degree  m— 1,  and,  applying  to  it  the  same 
reasoning  as  to  F(r)=0,  we  reduce  the  question  to  determining  the  reality  of 
the  roots  of  F"(a:)=0,  which  is  only  of  the  degree  m — 2.  Continuing  thus, 
we  descend  to  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  the  derived  function  of  which 
being  of  the  first  degree,  can  not  have  an  imaginary  root.  Then  the  only  con- 
dition to  fulfill  will  be  that  the  equation  y,  which  is  also  of  the  first  degree, 
have  its  two  terms  of  the  same  sign. 

Remark. — ^By  recurring  to  the  reasoning  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  equa- 
tion ^=F(x)xF"(ar),  it  is  easily  perceived  that  this  may  be  replaced  by 
M  X  F(x)  X  F"(j:),  M  being  any  positive  quantity  whatever.  We  can  then  in- 
troduce or  suppress  in  the  polynomials  F(r),  F'(z),  F"(;),  dec.,  such  positive 
fiictors  as  may  be  judged  suitable  to  simplify  the  calculation. 

263.  The  equation  in  y,  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  x  in  the  equations  (2), 
being  of  the  degree  m—- 1,  will  have  m — 1  coefficients,  thus  presenting  m — 1 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  second  equation  in  y,  obtained  by  eliminating  x 
between  the  two,  F"(x)=0,  y=:F'(x)xF'"(x),  will  be  of  the  degree  m— 2, 
and  present  m— 2  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  an  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree  in  y,  which  will  give  but  a  single  condition;  then, 
taking  all  the  conditions  in  an  inverse  order,  their  number  wiU  be  express- 
ed (Art  228)  by 

1+2+3... +m—l=-^-g — -. 

264.  For  an  application  of  the  above,  let  us  take  the  general  equation  of  the 
second  degree, 

Here  we  have  F{x)s=ofi+px+q,  F'(x)=2x+2>,  F"(a:)=2,  and  we  per- 
ceive at  once  that  F'{x)  has  no  imaginary  root,  since  it  is  of  the  first  degree. 

In  order  to  have  the  equation  in  y,  the  two  equations  between  which  we 
must  eliminate  x  are 

2a:+p=0,  y=(3f'+px+q)x2. 

The  elimination  gives 

Then,  in  order  that  the  terms  of  this  equation  may  have  the  same  sign,  we 
must  have  -p* — 5>0 ;  and  this  is  the  only  condition  necessaxy  to  insure  the 

raality  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree.  It  accords  with 
what  we  have  seen  at  (Art  191). 

265.  Let  us  consider  next  the  general  equation  of  the  third  degree.  The 
second  term,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  may  be  made  to  disappear  without 
changing  the  number  of  the  real  roots ;  we  may  therefore  take  it  under  the 
form 

In  this  case  F(x)=z3^+qx+r,  F'(x)^33^+q,  F"(a:)=6r.  It  is  necessary, 
first,  that  the  derived  equation,  3j:°+^=0,  should  have  only  real  and  unequal 
roots ;  and  for  this  the  condition  is  evidently  9<0. 
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Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  x  between  the  two  equations 

3:^+?=0 (1) 


or 


The  first  gi?e8 


and  (2)  becomes 


y=6j:*+6^.x«+6rr (2) 


^=-5^---^=§^'' 


4 
3i/+49» 


18r 
Substituting  this  in  (1),  we  have,  after  reducing, 

y+57'y+§9(49»+27r«)=0. 

In  order  that  the  three  terms  of  this  equation  may  have  the  same  sign,  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  known  term  should  be  positive.  We 
have  abready  seen  that  q  must  be  negative,  but  (^  in  the  second  term  is  posi- 
tive; then  the  new  condition  is  4y*+277^<0.  Finally,  as  this  new  condition 
can  be  fulfilled  only  when  q  is  negative,  it  is  the  only  one  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  third  degree  should  be  real  and  unequal. 

FOURIER'S  METHOD  OP  SEPARATING  THE  ROOTa 

266.  We  shall  now  give  another  method  of  separating  the  roots,  proposed 
by  Fourier,  which  has  the  recommendation  that  the  auxiliary  functions  em- 
ployed in  it  are /(a:)  and  its  successive  derived  functions,  which  can  be  form- 
ed by  inspection  ;*  so  that  the  method  can  be  applied  nearly  with  equal  ease 
to  an  equation  of  any  degree ;  in  particular,  the  intervals  in  which  no  real  root 
can  be  situated  are,  by  Fourier^s  method,  immediately  assigned.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  method  is,  that  by  its  immediate  application  we  only  find  a  limit 
which  the  number  of  real  roots  in  a  given  interval  can  not  exceed,  and  not  the 
absolute  number ;  and  that  the  subsidiary  propositions  by  which  this  defect  is 
supplied  are  not  of  the  same  simple  character  as  the  original  theorem.  The 
enunciation  and  proof  are  as  follows.    ■ 

THEOREM. 

The  number  of  real  roots  o/'f(x)=0  which  lie  between  two  numbers  a  and  b, 
can  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the 
results  of  the  substitutions  of  9,  and  bfor  x,  in  the  series  formed  by  f(x)  and  its 
derived  functions :  viz.,/(z),/'(r),/"(a:),  ..,f'(x). 

If  none  of  the  equations 

/(x)=0,/'(x)=0,  &c., 

hkive  a  root  between  a  and  &,  it  is  manifest  that  the  substitution  of  a  and  &,  and 

of  any  intermediate  quantity,  in /(or),  /'(x),  &c.,  will  always  produce  exactly 

' 

*  The  method  of  Storm  employs  only  the  given  and  first  derived  fanction/(2;)  Bndf{x), 
which  are  the  same  as  V  and  Vi,  the  other  functions  in  his  method,  viz.,  Vs,  V3,  &c.,  be- 
ing  obtained  by  the  method  of  tlie  common  divisor,  which,  in  practice,  is  tedious  for  func- 
tions of  the  higher  degrees*  especially  if  they  have  large  coefficients.  For  methods  of  sim- 
plifying these  laborioos  operations,  see  Young's  Theory  and  Solution  of  the  higher  EquatioDS. 
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the  same  series  of  signs ;  but  if  any  of  these  equations  have  roots  between  a 
and  6,  then  changes  in  the  series  of  signs  will  occur  in  substituting  gradually 
ascending  quantities  from  aloh  ;  our  object  is  to  show  that  by  such  substitu- 
tions the  number  of  variations  of  signs  can  never  increase,  and  that  one  varia- 
tion wiU  be  lost  every  time  the  substituted  quantity  passes  through  a  real  root 
/(j')^O;  this  we  shall  do  by  examining  separately  each  of  the  cases  Id 
which  the  series  of  signs  can  be  affected ;  namely,  1,  when  f{x)  alone 
vanishes ;  2,  when  some  derived  function,  /"(^),  alone  vanishes ;  3  and  4, 
when  somo  group  of  derived  functions,  of  which  f(x)  either  is  not  or  is  a 
part,  alone  vanishes ;  and  lastly,  when  several  or  all  of  these  cases  of  vanish- 
ing happen  at  the  same  time. 

First,  suppose  that  x=c  (c  being  some  quantity  between  a  and  h)  makes 
f{x)  vanish,  without  making  any  of  the  derived  functions  vanish;  then  the 
result  of  substituting  c-^-kior  x  infix)  and/'(x)  is  (supposing  h  so  small  that 
the  signs  of  the  whole  of  the  two  series  which  express /(c-J- A)  and  /'(c-ffe) 
depend  upon  those  of  their  first  terms,  and  writing  down  only  the  first  terms) 

^  A. /'(c)  and /(c), 

which  have  different  or  the  same  sign^  according  as  A  is  —  or  -}- ;  therefore, 
in  passing  from  c^hto  c-\-h  through  a  root  of  the  equation,  a  variation  of 
signs  is  lost,  but  none  gained.* 

Secondly,  suppose  that  x=c  makes  one  of  the  derived  functions,  /"(z), 
vanish,  without  making  any  other  of  the  derived  functions,  or/(x),  vanish ;  then 
the  result  of  substituting  c-f-Zt  for  r  in  the  three  consecutive  functions 

J^-\x),  /*(x),  /"+Kx), 
(these  being  the  only  terms  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine)*  is 

If,  then,  the  first  and  third  terms  have  the  same  sign,  there  will  be  two  varia- 
tions when  h  is  negative,  and  two  permanences  when  h  is  positive ;  if  the 
extreme  terms  have  contrary  signs,  there  will  be  one  variation,  and  one  only, 
whether  h  be  negative  or  positive;  therefore,  in  passing  from  c — h  to  C'\-h 
through  a  value  which  makes  one  of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  either  two 
variations  or  none  will  be  lost,  but  none  ever  gained. 

Thirdly,  suppose  that  x=c  makes  r  consecutive  derived  functions  vanisli, 
without  making  any  other  derived  function,  or/(x),  vanish ;  then  the  result  of 
tiie  substitution  oi  c-\-h  for  x  in  the  series 

(these  being  the  only  terms  necessary  to  be  examined)  is 

/-'(c).  |7/'"+'(c) j|/-+' W.  \f^\c),  f^^(c), 

where  Ir  denotes  1 . 2 . 3 . . . .  r. 

If,  then,  the  extremes  of  tlus  series  have  the  same  sign,  there  will  be  r  or 
r4-l  changes  (according  as  r  is  even  or  odd)  when  h  is  negative,  and  no 
change  when  h  is  positive ;  if  the  extreme  terms  have  contrary  signs,  there 

*  It  is  unnocesaaiy  to  attend  to  the  other  functions  of  the  series  of  derived  fonctions,  be- 
cause h  is  supposed  so  small  that  not  one  of  them  vanishes  by  the  substitution  of  any 
quantity  between  c — k  and  c-^-h,  and  therefore  each  has  the  same  sign  for  c — h  as  fijr 
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will  be  r  or  r-|- 1  variatioiis  (according  as  r  b  odd  or  even)  when  h  is  negative, 
and  one  change  when  k  is  positive ;  therefore,  in  passing  from  c — h  to  c^h 
through  a  value  which  makes  r  consecutive  derived  functions  vanish,  r  or  rJb  1 
changes  are  lost  (according  as  r  is  even  or  odd)  but  none  ever  gained. 
•^  Fourthly,  suppose  the  vanishing  group  to  consist  of /(x)  and  the  first  r — 1 
derived  functions  (which  corresponds  to  r  roots  =c  in/(a:)=0)  ;*  then  the  re- 
sult of  the  substitution  of  c+^  for  x  in/(j),/'(x), . .  •/*^H^)»/'(^)i  ** 

in  which  there  are  r  vainations  when  h  is  negative,  and  none  when  h  is  posi- 
tive ;  therefore,  in  passing  through  a  root  which  occurs  r  times  in  the  equation, 
r  changes  are  lost,  but  none  gained. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  substitution  of  x^c  to  produce  several,  or  all  of  the 
above  cases  at  the  same  time ;  then,  because  the  conclusions  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  passage  through  c  upon  the  series  of  signs  in  one  part  of  the 
series  of  derived  functions  are  not  at  all  influenced  by  what  happens,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  same  passage,  at  another  distinct  part  of  the  series,  by  what 
has  been  proved,  several  variations  will  be  lost,  but  none  ever  gained. 

Since  then,  in  substituting  gradually  ascending  values  from  a  to  6,  variations 
of  signs  are  generally  lost  for  every  passage  through  a  quantity  which  makes 
one  or  more  of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  and  invariably  one  for  every  pass- 
age through  a  root  of/(a:)=:0,  but  none  under  any  circumstances  gained,  it 
follows  that  the  number  of  roots  of /(r)=:0,  which  lie  between  a  and  b,  can 
not  be  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  number  of  variations  given  by  xz=a,  above 
that  given  by  r=&. 

267.  Hence,  if  the  limits,  a  and  6,  be  — go  and  -t-oo,  or  any  two  numbers 
the  first  of  which  gives  only  variations,  and  the  second  only  permanences ;  and 
if,  in  the  series  formed  by/(2r)  and  its  derived  functions, 

/W./W./"W.-/"(^). 

c  be  substituted  for  x  and  be  then  made  to  assume  all  values  between  these 
,  limits,  the  series  of  signs  of  the  results  will  have  the  following  properties; 
there  will  at  first  be  n  variations  of  sign,  and  at  last  no  variation,  but  n  per- 
manences ;  these  variations  disappear  gradually  as  c  increases,  and  when  once 
lost,  can  never  be  recovered ;  one  variation  disappears  every  time  c  passes 
through  a  real  imequal  root  of /(:r)=0 ;  r  variations  disappear  every  time  c 
passes  through  a  root  which  occurs  r  times  in/(ar)=:0 ;  either  two  or  none  of 
the  variations  disappear  every  time  one  only  of  the  derived  functions  vanishes, 
without /(x)  vanishing  at  the  same  time;  an  even  number p  of  variations  dis- 
appears every  time  an  even  group  of  jp  functions  (not  including  the  first /(x)) 
vanishes ;  and  an  even  number  qi:l  of  variations  disappears  every  time  an 
odd  group  of  q  functions  (not  including  the  first/(a:))  vanishes.  Also,  if  a  value 
causes /(or)  and  the  first  r— 1  derived  functions  to  vanish,  and  an  even  group 
of  p  functions  in  one  part  of  the  series,  and  an  odd  group  of  q  functions  in  an- 
other part,  to  vanish  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  variations  lost  in  pass 
ing  through  that  value  will  be  r-f-p-t-^^t  ^* 

268.  Hence,  if /(a:)=0  have  all  its  roots  real,  no  value  of  x  can  make  any 
of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  and  thereby  exterminate  variations  of  signs, 

*  See  (Art  853,  Schol). 
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without  at  the  same  time  makiDg/(r)  vanish ;  for  if  it  could,  since  those  vari- 
ations can  never  be  restored,  and  since  a  variation  must  disappear  for  every 
passage  through  a  real  root,  the  total  number  of  variations  lost  would  surpass 
n,  the  degree  of  the  equation,  which  is  absurd,  since  there  are  but  n  derived 
functions  in  all.  Whenever,  therefore,  variations  disappeai*  between  values  of 
X  which  do  not  include  a  root  of /(x)=0,  there  is,  corresponding  to  that  oc- 
currence, an  equal  number  of  imaginaiy  roots  of /(r)=0.  Hence,  if  r=c 
produces  a  zero  between  two  similar  signs,  or  if  it  produces  an  even  number 
p  of  consecutive  zeros  either  between  similar  or  contrary  signs,  there  will  be 
respectively  two,  or  2>,  imaginary  roots  corresponding ;  or  if  it  produces  an 
odd  number  q  of  consecutive  zeros,  there  will  be  9  =b  1  imaginary  roots  corre- 
sponding, according  as  they  stand  between  similar  or  contrary  signs ;  c,  of 
course,  not  being  a  root  of  /(x)=:0. 

Observation. — Since  the  derivatives  which  follow  any  one  f^(x)  may  be 
supposed  to  arise  originally  from  it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  conclusions 
respecting  the  roots  of /'(a:)=0  may  be  drawn  from  observing  the  part  of  the 
series  of  derived  functions 

/'(x),/*(x),.../-(i) 
as  were  drawn  respecting  the  root  of/(x)=0  from  the  whole  series. 

269.  Des  Cartes^s  rule  of  signs  is  included  in  Fourier's  theorem  as  a  par- 
ticular case. 

For  when,  in  the  series  formed  by  f(x)  and  its  derived  functions,  we  put 
:r=:  —  GO,  there  are  n  variations ;  and  when  we  put  x=0,  the  signs  of  the  series 
of  functions  become  the  same  as  those  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equa- 
tion 

Let  the  number  of  variations  in  this  series  of  coefficients  =A:,  and  therefore 

the  number  of  permanences  (supposing  the  equation  complete)  =n k:  if 

we  make  a: =4-00,  the  signs  of  the  functions  are  all  positive,  and  the  number 
of  variations  =0.  Hence,  between  a:=— co  and  a:=0,  the  number  of  varia- 
tions lost  is  n — k;  therefore  in  a  complete  equation  there  can  not  be  more 
than  n — k  negative  roots,  i.  e,,  than  the  number  of  permanences  in  the  series 
of  coefficients ;  also,  between  a:=0  and  x=aD,  the  number  of  variations  lost  is 
kt  whether  the  equation  be  complete  or  incomplete ;  hence  in  any  equation 
there  can  not  be  more  positive  roots  than  A:,  t. «.,  than  the  number  of  variations 
in  the  series  of  coefficients,  which  is  Des  Cartes's  rule  of  signs. 

270.  Fourier's  theorem  may  also  be  presented  under  the  following  form : 
If  an  equation  have  m  real  roots  between  a  and  6,  then  the  equation  whose 

roots  are  those  of  the  proposed,  each  diminished  by  a,  has  at  least  m  more 
variations  of  signs  than  the  equation  whose  roots  are  tLose  of  the  proposed,  each 
diminished  by  6. 
The  transformed  equations  would  be 

/(y+a)=0./(y+6)=0; 
and  if  these  were  arranged  according  to  ascending  powers  of  y,  the  coefficients 
would  be  the  values  assumed  by/(r),/'(x),  &c.,  when  a  and  6  are  respectively 
written  for  x.  Therefore,  whatever  number  of  variations  of  signs  is  lost  in  the 
series /(x), /'(a:),  dec.,  in  passing  from  a  to  J,  the  same  is  lost  in  passing  from 
one  transformed  equation  to  the  other ;  but  the  series  for  a  has  at  least  m 
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more  variations  than  that  for  h ;  therefore  f{y-\'a)=zO  has  at  least  m  more 
variations  than  f(y^b)=sO» 

271.  To  apply  this  method  to  find  the  intervals  in  which  the  roots  of 
f(x)=zO  are  to  be  sought,  we  must  substitute  successively  for  x,  in  the  series 
formed  hyf{x)  and  its  derived  functions,  the  numbers 

—a, 10,  —1,  0,  1,  10, ...,+/?  (1). 

( — a  and  -{-p  being  the  least  negative  and  least  positive  number,  which  give 
respectively  only  variations  and  permanences),  and  observe  the  number  of 
variations  of  sign  in  each  result. 

Let  h  and  k  be  the  numbers  of  variations  of  sign  when  any  two  consecutive 
terms  in  series  (1),  a  and  b,  are  respectively  vmtten  for  x ;  therefore  h — k  is 
the  number  of  real  roots  that  may  lie  between  a  and  b  ;  if  this  equals  zero, 
f(x)=zO  has  no  real  root  between  a  and  6,  and  the  interval  is  excluded;  if 
h — k=l,  or  any  odd  number,  there  is  at  least  one  real  root  between  a  and  h ; 
ifk — /r=2,  or  any  even  number,  there  may  be  two,  or  some  even  number,  or 
none ;  the  latter  case  will  happen  when,  as  explained  above  (Art.  268),  some 
number  between  a  and  h  makes  two  or  some  even  number  of  variations  vanish, 
without  satisfy ing/(x)=0.  Similarly,  we  must  examine  all  the  other  partial 
intervals ;  and  when  two  or  more  roots  are  indicated  as  lying  in  any  interval, 
their  nature  must  be  determined  by  a  succeeding  proposition. 

The  two  former  of  the  following  examples  are  extracted  from  Fourier's 
work. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

•/    (x)=:      a*—  3x*-^  24r»+  95a:«— 46a:— 101=0 
/'  {x)=z     5x*-^12x»—  72a:«-fl90x— 46 
/"(x)=  20x'— 36a:«— 144X+190 
/'"(x)=  60x0— 72x  _i44 
f*  (x)=120x  —72 
P  (x)=120. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  senes  of  signs  resulting  from  the  substitutions 
of  — 10,  — 1,  0,  6cc.y  for  X,  in  the  series  of  quantities 

-  +         - 

+  - 

+  - 

+  - 

+  + 

Hence  all  the  roots  lie  between  — 10  and  4-^0,  because  five  variations  have 
disappeared;  one  root  lies  in  each  of  the  intervals  — 10  to  — 1,  and  — 1  to  0, 
because  in  each  of  them  a  single  variation  is  lost ;  no  root  lies  between  0  and  1, 
because  no  variation  is  lost  between  those  limits ;  and  three  roots  may  be  sought 
between  1  and  10  (because  three  variations  have  disappeared),  one  of  which  is 
certainly  real ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  other  two  are  real  or  imaginary. 

Observation. — When  any  value  c  of  x  makes  one  of  the  derived  func- 
^ns,/'"(x),  vanish,  we  may  substitute  c±^  instead  of  o,  h  being  indefinitely 
small;  then  all  the  other  functions  will  have  the  same  sign  as  when  x=c,  and 
the  sign  of /"(cdb^)  will  depend  upon  that  of  ±^"+^(0);  i.  e.,  it  will  be  the 


(-10)     - 

+ 

(-1)   + 

— 

(0) 

— 

(1) 

+ 

(10)         + 

+ 

f* 

/• 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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same  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  following  derivative, /'^^(c),  according  as  A  Is 
positive  or  negative,  or  according  as  we  substitute  a  quantity  a  little  less  or  a 
little  greater  than  the  value  which  makes /°>(j)  vanish.  The  use  of  this  re- 
mark will  be  seen  in  the  following  example. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

/    (ar)=     X*—  4r»— 3r+23=0 
/'  (x)=  4r»— 12j:a— 3 
/"(x)=12a^— 24ar 
/'"(a:)=24x— 24 
P  (x)=24. 


/ 

/' 

/" 

/'" 

r 

x=0 

+ 



0 

— 

+ 

x=0^h, 

+ 



± 

— 

+ 

x=l 

+ 



— 

0 

+ 

x=lT*' 

+ 



— 

T 

+ 

x=10 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Every  value  less  than  0  gives  results  alternately  -}'  <i°d  — » therefore  there 
is  no  real  negative  root^  for  a:=:0,  we  have  a  result  zero  placed  between  two 
similar  signs,  and  therefore  corresponding  to  it  there  is  a  pair  of  imaginary 
roots.  There  is  no  root  between  0  and  1,  but  there  may  be  two  roots  be- 
tween 1  and  10. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

/(x)=a:«— 6r"»+40x3+60a:«— or— 1=0. 

Here  there  is  no  root  <[ — 1;  there  is  one,  and  there  may  be  three,  be^ 
tween  — 1  and  0 ;  there  is  one  root  between  0  and  1,  and  there  may  be  two 
roots  between  2  and  3. 

272.  The  above  process  will  determine  the  intervals  in  which  the  roots  are 
to  be  sought,  but  not  always  their  nature ;  when  an  even  number  of  roots  is 
indicated,  they  may  all  turn  out  to  be  impossible.  The  series  of  magnitudes 
between  — oo  and  -f-oo,  to  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  derived  functions,  has 
been  divided  into  intervals  of  two  sorts,  each  contained  by  assigned  limits,  a 
and  6.  The  first  sort  of  interval  is  one  within  which  no  root  is  comprehended^ 
t.  e.,  the  limits  of  which  give  the  same  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the 
series  of  derived  functions.  The  second  sort  is  one  within  which  roots  may 
lie,  ».  «.,  where  the  number  of  variations  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  h 
is  less  than  the  number  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  a,  in  the  series  of 
derived  functions.  This  second  sort  of  interval  has  two  subdivisions,  viz., 
cases  where  the  indicated  roots  do  really  exist,  and  others  where  they  are 
imaginary.  When  we  have  ascertained  that  a  certain  number  of  roots  may 
lie  between  a  and  &,  we  may  substitute  c  (a  quantity  between  a  and  h)  in  the 
series  of  dorived  functions,  and  if  any  variations  disappear,  our  interval  is  broken 
into  two  others ;  if  no  variations  disappear,  we  may  increase  or  diminish  c,  and 
make  a  second  substitution,  and  it  may  still  happen  that  no  variation  is  lost,  and 
so  on  continually ;  and  we  may  be  left,  after  all,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
whether  the  separation  of  the  roots  is  impossible  because  they  are  imaginaiy, 
or  only  retarded  because  their  difference  is  extremely  small.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  relieved  by  taking  the  interval  so  small  as  to  be  sure  to  include  the 
real  roots,  if  they  exist. 
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One  method  of  arriving  at  the  proper  interval  is  by  means  of  the  so-called 
equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  deduce.  This  process  is  tedious  in 
practice ;  and  as  our  object  in  unfolding  the  method  of  Fourier  was  to  pursue 
it  only  so  far  as  it  threw  light  upon  the  general  theory  of  equations,  we  shall 
here  leave  it. 

We  should  now  introduce  the  theorem  of  Budan,  but  it  requires  a  trans- 
formation which  we  have  not  yet  exhibited,  and  we  therefore  take  this  op- 
portunity to  complete  a  subject,  one  proposition  of  which  (Art.  251)  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  anticipate. 

TRANSFOUMATION  OF  EaUATIONS. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

273.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  second  term  shall  be  removed* 
Let  the  proposed  equation  be 

2*+Ai3f^^+A^f^+ Aa_,x-|- Ab=0  ; 

and  by  Art  245  we  know  that  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  this  equation  is  — Ai ; 
tiierefore,  the  sum  of  all  the  roots  must  be  increased  by  Ai  in  order  that  the 
transformed  equation  may  want  its  second  term ;  but  there  are  n  roots,  and 

hence  each  root  must  be  increased  by  — ,  and  then  the  changed  equation  will 

have  its  second  term  absent.  If  the  sign  of  the  second  term  of  the  proposed 
equation  be  negative,  then  the  sum  of  aU  the  roots  is  +  Ai ;  and  in  this  case 

we  must  evidently  diminish  each  root  by  — ,  and  the  changed  equation  will 

n  • 

then  have  its  second  term  removed.    Hence  this 

RULE. 

Find  the  quotient  of  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the  equation 
divided  by  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  decrease  or  m- 
crease  the  roots  of  the  equation  by  this  quotient,  according  as  the  sign  of  the 
second  term  is  negative  or  positive. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  3^ — 62°-|-8x—- 2=0  into  another  whose  second 
term  shall  be  absent. 

Here  Ai=— 6,  and  n=3 ;  •*.  we  must  diminish  each  root  by  J  or  2. 

1  —6  -1-8  —2  (2 

__2  —8 0 

—4       0  —2 

2  —4 
—2  —4 
2 
0 
.*.  y"—- 4y — 2^0  is  the  changed  equation. 
And  since  the  roots  are  diminished,  we  must  have  die  relation  x=y-}-2# 

(2)  Transform  the  equation  x*— IGx^— 6x-|-15s0  into  another  whose 
second  term  shall  be  removed. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  2*-t-15a:<-4-12x'— 202*-)- 14x— 25=0  into  an- 
other whose  second  term  shall  be  absent. 
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(4) .  Change  the  equation  3fi-\'ax^h:=i0  into  another  deficient  of  the  second 
term. 

(5)  Change  the  equation  a:»+ax'+6a:+c=0  into  another  wanting  the 
second  term. 

ANSWERS. 

(2)  y*—963/«—618y— 777=0. 

(3)  y«—78y»+412i/«— 757^+401=0. 


(4)  2«--+6=0. 

/a«       \       2d^    ah 


FROFOSITION  II. 

274.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  he  the  recipro' 
cals  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Let  aa:"+AiX*~^+A«a*-'+ Aa_iar+An=0  be  the  proposed  equa- 
tion, and  put  yrs:-^;  then  r:=-,  and  by  writing  -  for  x  in  the  proposed  equa- 

X  y  y 

tion,  multiplying  by  ^,  and  reversing  the  order  of  the  terms,  we  have  the 
equation 

A|^»+A»-,y— »+A„-^,y-«H A8y«+A,y+a=0, 

whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

The  transformation  is  then  effected  by  simply  changing  the  order  of  the  co- 
efficients of  the  given  equation. 

Corollary  1. — ^Hence  an  equation  may  be  transformed  into  another  whose 
roots  shall  be  greater  or  less  than  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation,  simply  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  coefficients,  and  then  proceed- 
ing as  in  the  Proposition  to  Art.  251. 

Corollary  2. — If  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation  be  the  same, 
whether  taken  in  reverse  or  direct  order,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  trans- 
formed equation  will  be  the  same  as  the  original  one ;  and,  therefore,  the  roots 
of  such  equations  must  be  of  the  form 

11  11. 

n,  -;  ra,  - ;  r„  - ;  r*,  -,  &c. 
n         rg         rs         74 

Corollary  3. — If  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  of  an  odd  degree  be  the 
same  whether  taken  in  direct  or  inverse  order,  but  have  contrary  signs,  then, 
also,  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  will  be  the  same  as  the  roots  of  the 
proposed  equation ;  for,  changing  the  signs  of  all  the  terms,  the  original  and 
transformed  equations  will  be  identical,  and  the  roots  remain  unchanged  when 
the  signs  of  aU  the  terms  are  changed.  And  this  will  likewise  be  the  case  in 
an  equation  of  an  even  degree,  provided  only  the  middle  term  be  absent,  in 
order  that  the  transformed  equation,  with  all  its  signs  changed,  may  be  identical 
with  the  original  equation. 

Equations  whose  coefficients  are  the  same  when  taken  either  in  direct  or 
reverse  order,  are,  therefore,  called  recurring  equations,  or,  from  the  form  of 
the  roots,  reciprocal  equations. 

Corollary  4. — If  the  sign  of  the  last  term  of  a  recurring  equation  of  an  odd 
degree  be  -}-,  ooe  of  the  roots  of  such  equation  will  be  — 1 ;  and  if  the  sign 
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of  the  last  term  be  — ,  one  root  will  be  -)~1^*  ^^^  ^^  proposed  equation  and 
the  reciprocal  have  one  root,  the  same  in  each,  and  1  is  the  only  quantity 
whose  reciprocal  is  the  same  quantity ;  hence,  since  each  of  the  other  roots 
has  the  same  sign  as  its  reciprocal,  the  product  of  each  root  and  its  reciprocal 
must  be  positive ;  and,  therefore,  the  last  term  of  the  equation,  boipg  the 
product  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed,  must  have  a  contrary  sign  to 
that  of  the  root  unity. 

Hence  a  recurring  equation  of  an  odd  degree  may  always  be  depressed  to 
an  equation  of  the  next  lower  degree  by  dividing  it  by  or-^l,  or  a?-— 1,  accord- 
ing as  the  sign  of  the  last  term  is  -|-  or  — . 

Cbrolldry  5. — ^A  recurring  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  always  be  de* 
pressed  to  another  of  half  the  dimensions.    For  let  the  equation  be 

dividing  by  x°,  and  placing  the  first  and  last,  the  second  and  last  but  one,  &c., 
in  juxtaposition,  we  have 

*'+^+A.(a:»-'+^)+ A.-,(x+^)+A.=0 [2] 

Assume  y=:x4 — ,  then  we  have 

X 

.  1  1 

^+i=y  •••  ^  +-  =y 


3^ 


(x+^)3=^+i+3(x  +i)  ^+i=y3-3y 

&c.  &c.  &c.  =^4_4^^2; 

substituting  these  values  of 

*+?  =^+5!  •  •  •  *"+?  "  t2] 
the  resulting  equation  is  of  the  form 

y+Biy-»+B^-^+ B^,y+B„=0; 

and  the  original  equation  is  reduced  to  an  equation  of  half  the  dimensions. 

EXAMPLES., 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  ar»— 7z+7=0  into  another  whose  roots  shall 
be  less  than  the  reciprocals 'of  those  of  the  given  equation  by  unity. 

7  —7  +0  +1  (1 
7       0       0 
0       0       1 
7       7 


7       7 

7 

14 

.*.  7z'-|-142*-|-7z-|-l=0  is  the  equation  sought,  where  z4-l=-,  or  xss 


z+l- 
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(2)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

a.vi— 6jc*+5r»+5j3— 6x+l  =0. 
By  Cor.  4,  this  equation  has  one  root  x^ — 1,  and  the  depressed  equation  is 

i«— 7a:»+  12j:«— 7x+ 1  =0. 
Divide  by  x°,  and  arrange  the  terms  as  in  Cor.  5  ;  then 

*»+^-7(i+j)  +  12=0.  .  .  (A) 

Put  x+-=2 ;  then  a*+— =2' — 2 ;  hence,  by  substitution,  (A)  becomes 

2«— 2— 72+12=0; 
or  2«— 72+10=0; 

and,  resolving  the  quadratic,  we  get 

2=5±V7-^^ 

7j=3 
""2 
=5,  or  2=2. 

Hence  x-4--=5,  and  x+-=2,  and  the  resolution  of.  these  two  quadratics 
'  X  x 

gives 

x=J(5±  V2i)  and  x=  +  l,  or  +1, 

and  the  five  roots  are 

5+  -/2i          5—  V2i 
-1,  +1,  +1,    ^^     ,  and ^  ; 

^       5-V2i      (5-  VTl)  5+V"2i         25-21  2  ,.,.,, 

where -z —  = -z . == -:^r-= r=:,  which  IS  the 

2      .  2         5+V21     2(5+Viil)     6+ V21 

5+  -/2i 
reciprocal  of  the  root ^ . 

(3)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  tlie 
equation 

.1^—3^:6— 2x*+3x3+12x«+10x— 8=0. 

(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

5y*— 4y*+3y3_3ys+4y— 5=0. 

(5)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

a*+x«+x«+x»+x+l=0. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  8x«— 10x»— 12x*— 3x8+2x«+3x— 1=0. 

/.x  .    l+V^   l-V^^   -3+4  yT^l  -3-4-/^ 

(4)  1, o » o » i '  «><J R • 


/— 1+ V— 3          /— 1— V— 3               /— 1+V— 3 
(6)  -1.     V— ^ ^     V 2^^^ »      -V =^y^^ ^     and 
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PROPOSITION  ni« 

275.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  any  pro- 
posed multiple  or  suhmultiple  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

Let  x"+Aia:^*+A»r"-*-f...  AB_iX+An=0  be  any  equation ;  then  putting 

ysszmxy  we  have  x=-^,  and  by  substj^ting  this  value  of  x  in  the  given  equa- 
tion, and  multiplying  each  term  by  m°,  we  have 

y»+mA,y'»-^+m«A2y»-«H OT»-»An_iy+w°ABS=0 ; 

an  equation  whose  roots  are  m  times  those  of  the  proposed  equation.  Hence 
we  have  simply  to  multiply  the  second  term  of  the  given  equation  by  m,  the 
third  by  m^  the  fourth  by  m',  and  so  on,  and  the  transformation  is  effected. 

Corollary  1. — If  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  be  m,  then,  suppressing  m 
in  the  first  term,  making  no  change  in  the  second,  multiplying  the  third  by  m, 
the  fourth  by  m\  and  so  on,  the  resulting  equation  will  have  its  roots  m  times 
those  of  the  given  equation. 

Corollary  2. — ^Hence,  if  an  equation  have  fractional  coefficients,  it  may  be 
changed  into  another  having  integral  coefficients,  by  transforming  the  given 
equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  proposed  equation 
multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions. 

Corollary  3. — If  the  coefficients  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &:c.,  terms  of 
an  equation  be  divisible  by  m,  m^  m^  and  so  on,  respectively,  then  m  is  a  com- 
mon measure  of  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  2ar^ — A3f^'\'7x^3=zO  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  three  times  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

(2)  Transform  the  equation  4x* — 3r* ^IZsf^-^-dx-^lz^O  into  another  whose 
roots  shall  be  four  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  cfi'\--j^ — -r 4-2=0  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  12  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  2ar»— 12a'=»+63a:— 81=0. 

(2)  ar«— 3r»— 4ac«+80x— 64=0. 

(3)  a:'-|-4a<»— 36x+3456=0. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

276.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shaU  be  (he  squares 
of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Let  a:"4"-^i^""^+-^»^~'+ +Ab_iZ-|-Ab=0  be  any  equation;  then 

X"— Aix^^+^^"^ — ±An_iar^AB=:0  is  the  equation  whose  roots  are 

the  roots  of  the  former,  with  contrary  signs  (Prop.  VII.,  Art  247). 

Let  ai,  as*  Ost  ^m  be  the  roots  of  the  former  equation,  and  — ai,  •— Os,  — Os, 
&c.,  those  of  the  latter ;  then  we  have 

(x''+ A9a*-«4 )+ (Aia*-*  + A3a:"-'+  . .  .)=(ar— Ci)  (ar— a,)(ar— ag) .... 

(x»-fAic°~*-i )— (Aiar"-i+A^9aJ*^H )=(a:+ai)(x+as)(r+a3).... 

Hence,  by  multiplying  these  two  equations,  we  have 
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Or  a:»»— (Ai«— 2As)j:»"-«+(V— 2AiAa+2A4)i*^ &c.,  =(a:»— ai«) 

Isc^ — ai^){a^ — as')....  by  actually  squaring  and  arranging  according  to  the 
powers  of  x.    Now,  for  a^  write  y,  and  we  have 

y»-(Ai»-2A,)y-»+(Aa»-2AiA3+2A4)y-^-..  &c.,  =(2/-a,9)(y-aa') 

(y— 08*)... 
...  y»— (Ai'— 2A8)y»-*+(A««— 2AiA,+2A4)y°-« . .  =0  is  an  equation^ 

whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  jfi-^-Si^ — 6x — 8=r0  into  another  whose  roots 
are  the  squares  of  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Here  a^ — 6xs=:— 32:^-|-8by  transposition,  and  by  squaring  we  have 

a:«— 12x*+36a:a=9r*— 48j:«+64 
.-.  2:«— 21ar*+84a:«— 64=0, 
or 

y»— 21y»+84y— 64=0 
is  the  required  equation. 

The  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  — 1,  ^4,  2 ;  and  those  of  the  trans- 
formed equation  are  1,  4,  16. 

(2)  2*+x»+3a«+16xif  16=0. 
The  transformed  equation  is 

i»-|-2z*+33r»+23a*+166a:— 225=0, 
which  has  (Art  259)  only  one  positive  root,  and  therefore  the  proposed  has 
only  one  real  root. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  jfi—sf^ — 7x4-15=0. 

(4)  Transform  the  equation  r*-— 62r*-f  5j;'4-2x— 10=0. 

(5)  Transform  the  equation  r* — 4x3  ^8x  4-32^0. 

(6)  Transform  the  equation  x<— 3x3— 15x>+49x— 12=0. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  y3_i5y«+79y„225=0. 

(4)  y*—26y»4"29y«—104y+ 100=0. 

(5)  y4—16y»—64y+ 1024=0. 

(6)  y*— 39y»+495y«— 2041y+144=0. 

PROPOSITION  V. 

277.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  wanting  any  given  term. 
By  recurring  to  the  transformed  equation  in  Art.  251,  note,  in  which  the 
roots  of  the  proposed  are  increased  or  diminished  by  a  quantity  represented 
by  r,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  know  what  value  r  must  have  io  make  the 
coefficient  of  any  power  of  x  disappear,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  column 
of  quantities  by  which  that  power  is  multiplied  equal  to  zero,  and  the  result- 
ing equation,  when  resolved,  will  furnish  the  proper  values  of  r.  This  equa- 
tion will  be  of  the  1^  degree  when  it  is  required  that  the  second  term  shall  dis- 
appear, it  will  be  of  the  2^  degree  when  the  third  is  to  disappear,  and  so  on. 
The  last  term  can  be  made  to  disappear  only  by  nieans  of  an  equation  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  proposed. 

By  removing  the  second  term  fix>m  a  quadratic  equation,  we  shall  be  imme- 
diately conducted  to  tiie  well-known  formula  for  its  sdution.  Thus,  the  equa- 
tion being 
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a:«+Ax+N=0, 

the  transformed  in  ar'-f-r  will  be 

x^+grar'+r*    ^ 
+A      +ArC==0: 
+N   S 

and,  that  its  second  term  may  vanish,  we  must  have 

2r+A=0 .-.  rss-^JA, 

which  condition  reduces  the  transformed  to 

.-.  X'rrri  ViA«— N 


.-.  z=a:'+r=— JA±  VJA«— N; 
which  is  the  common  formula  for  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

PROPOSITION  Yl. 

278.  To  transform  an  equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the 
differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

If  in  the  given  equation, /(x)^0,  we  make  x=:ai-f-y»  <Zi  being  one  of  the 
roots,  y  will  be  the  difference  between  Oi  and  every  other  root.  If  we  make 
x=ras-{-y,  y  will  be  the  difference  between  Os  and  every  other  root,  and  so  on. 

But  since  Oi,  a^  ^m  a^o  roots  of/(x)=:0,  they  must  satisfy  it ;  hence 

/(a,)=0,/(a,)=0.  6cc (1) 

If  we  eliminate  ai  or  Os,  &c.,  between  either  of  these  equations  (1)  and  the 

corresponding  ones, /(ai4-y)=0,/(aj4'y)^^>  ^'f  ^®  ^°^  equation  in  y 
will  be  in  each  case  the  same,  and  is  therefore  the  equation  whose  roots  are 
the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.    It  is  evidently  the  same 
thing  to  eliminate  between /(x)  and/(x-|-y). 
The  form  of  the  equation /(x-f-y)  is  (Art.  251), 

/(*)+/.(%+ Y^+ y- 

The  first  term  is  identical  with  the  proposed  equation,  and  vanishes,  and  the 
whole  is  divisible  by  y ;  we  thus  deduce 

/.W+fQy+  .  .  •  y"-' (2) 

The  equation  (2)  is  of  the  m — 1  degree,  and  by  elimination  with  the  pro- 
posed equation  of  the  degree  m  will  produce  a  final  equation  of  the  degree 
m(m— 1),  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  roots 
being  of  the  form  ai— Os,  as— ai,  ai — Os,  oz — ai,  Og— 03,  &c.,  will  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  permutations  of  m  letters,  two  and  two,  which  is  m(m — 1) 
(Art.  200).  The  factors  m  and  m — 1  will  the  one  be  even  and  the  other  odd, 
and  the  product  m(m — 1)  must  therefore  necessarily  be  even ;  moreover,  since 
if  one  roof,  ai — a^,  be  represented  by  ^,  another,  a^ — a^  will  be  represented 
by  — /3,  and  the  equation  (2)  will  be  composed  of  factors  of  the  form  (y — /?) 
(y+i^)=y* — 1^\  ^^^  hence  will  contain  only  even  powers  of  y.  It  may 
therefore  be  written  under  the  form 

y^+Pj/^^+q^r^+y  &c.,  +^=0    .  •  •  •  (3) 
and  if  we  make  ^^=2,  we  have 

2"+^2"-l+yti»-4+,  &c.  +^=rO (4) 
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as  the  equation  whose  roots  ar^  the  squares  of  the  diiferences  of  the  roots  of 
the  proposed  ^equation. 

279.  As  an  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  let  us  find  the  equation  of 
the  squares  of  the  differences  for  the  equation  of  the  third  degree.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  make  the  general  remark,  that  equations  (3)  and  (4)  ought 
not  to  change  when  we  augment,  or  when  we  diminish,  by  the  same  quantity 
all  the  roots  of  equation  (1).  Consequently,  if  the  second  term  of  a  given 
equation  be  not  wanting,  we  can  cause  it  to  disappear  (Art.  273),  and  then 
find  the  equation  of  the  differences  for  the  transformed  equation ;  we  shall 
thus  find  the  same  equation  as  if  we  had  not  made  the  second  term  vanish,  since 
the  differences  of  the  roots  will  be  the  same  as  before,  while  the  calculations 
will  be  less  complicated.  This  being  premised,  I  will  lappose  that  the  equa- 
tion of  the  third  degree  wants  its  second  term,  and  has  the  form 

a«+5rr+r=:0 [A] 

Designate  the  given  equation  by/(:^r=0,  and  the  derived  polynomials  of 
f(x)  by/i(a:),/8(a:),yi(a:) . . . . ;  the  rule  for  finding  the  equation  of  the  squares 
of  the  differences  is  to  eliminate  between  the  two  equations 

■  /(x)=0,/,(i)+i/.(r)y+^/,(x)y+  ...  =0 [B] 

But  in  the  case  before  us  we  have 

/(:r)=2»+^a:+r,  /(x)=3ar»+5r,  /8(x)=6x,  /3(ar)=6. 
Substituting,  therefore,  these  values  in  equations  [B],  we  shall  readily  perceive 
that  the  elimination  of  x  ought  to  be  performed  between  equation  [A]  and  the 
followbg  equation, 

3^+?+3^+3/'=0 [C] 

We  shall,  therefore,  arrange  this  equation  with  reference  to  x,  and  then  elimi- 
nate X  by  proceeding  as  if  we  had  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  equa- 
tions [A]  and  [C]. 

First  Division.  • 


3r»+35'r  -|-3r 


3r»+3.yx-|-y»+9 


x—y 
+  33:«+3y3:«+(y«4-  q)x 

-3y2^—(y''-'2q)x+3r 
—SyT^—Sy'x-'f  -^qy 

Second  Division. 


3a*+  3qx+  .y^+q 


^iy^+g)^+f+gy+^^ 


3x+3(y'+?y-3r) 


^(f+qy  -3r)x+2(i/^+9)« 

Hf+q)(f+qy  -3r)x+4(y«+^)» 

__^{y^+q){yH'qy-  3r)x+  3(3^*+  qy+ 3r)(y«+gy-3r) 

^{y''+q?-^(f  +qy+^r){f+qy-^r)' 

In  the  last  division  we  have  multiplied  twice  by  ^3+ 9  in  order  to  render  tlio 
divisioDs  possible,  but  if  we  take  2/^-|-^^0,  the  divisor  reduces  to  3r,  a  quan 
tity  in  general  differing  from  0. 
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Making  the  last  remainder  equal  to  zero,  and  performing  the  operations  in- 
dicated, the  equation  of  the  difTerences  is 

taking  y':=z,  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  becomes 

2«+672«+9f2+4y»+27r«=0. 

For  the  equation  a:'— 7x+7=0,  we  have  7=— 7,  r=+7;  and  hence  the 
equation  in  z  becomes 

2'— 422«+44l2— 49=0. 

SUDAN'S  CMTEBION 
Fcr  determining  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  any  equation. 

280.  If  the  real  positive  roots  of  an  equation,  taken  in  the  order  of  their 
magnitudes,  be  ai,  o^,  03,  04 . . . .  a„  where  Oi  is  the  smaUest,  and  if  we  dimin- 
ish the  i*oots  of  the  equation  by  a  number  h  greater  than  a^  but  less  than  Og, 
then  the  roots  will  be  ai— A,  Og— ^,  a,— A,  ...a^—Jh  and  the  first  of  these 
will  now  be  negative.  But  the  number  of  positive  roots  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  number  of  variations  of  sign  in  the  terms  of  the  equation  when  the  roots 
are  all  real ;  and  as  we  have  changed  one  positive  root  into  a  negative  one, 
the  transformed  equation  must  have  one  variation  less  than  the  proposed 
equation. 

Again,  by  reducing  all  the  roots  by  k^  a  number  greater  than  o^,  but  less 
than  as,  we  shall  have  two  negative  roots,  ai — k,  aq — A:,  in  the  transformed 
equation,  and,  therefore,  we  shaD  have  two  variations  of  sign  less  than  in  the 
proposed  equation,  for  two  positive  roots  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  become 
negative  ones.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  reduce  the  roots  by  a  number 
greater  than  aat  all  the  positive  roots  will  become  negative,  and  the  transform- 
ed equation,  having  all  its  roots  negative,  will  have  the  signs  of  all  its  terms 
positive  (Art.  259),  and  all  the  variations  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

We  see,  then,  that  if  the  roots  of  an  equation  be  reduced  until  the  signs  of 
aU  the  terms  of  the  transformed  equation  be  +,  we  have  employed  a  greater 
number  than  the  greatest  positive  root  of  that  equation ;  and,  therefore,  its 
reciprocal  must  be  less  than  the  smallest  real  root  of  the  reciprocal  equation. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  reciprocal  equation,  and  reduce  its  roots  by  the  reciprocal 
of  the  former  number,  we  should  have  as  many  positive  roots  lejl  in  this  trans- 
formed reciprocal  equation  as  there  were  positive  roots  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion, unless  the  equation  has  imaginary  roots ;  hence  the  number  of  variations 
lost  in  the  former  case  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  number  left  in  the  latter, 
when  the  roots  are  all  real ;  and,  consequentiy,  if  this  condition  be  not  fulfill- 
ed, the  difference  of  these  numbers  indicates  the  number  of  imaginary  roots. 
To  explain  this  reasoning  more  cleariy,  we  shall  suppose  that  an  equation  has 
three  positive  roots ;  as,  for  instance,  1,  2*5,  and  3.  Now  if  the  roots  of  the 
proposed  equation  be  reduced  by  4,  a  number  greater  than  3,  the  greatest 
positive  root,  the  three  positive  roots  in  the  original  equation  will  evidentiy  be 
changed  into  three  negative  ones  in  the  transformed  one,  and  hence  three  va- 
riations must  be  lost.  Again,  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of 
the  proposed  equation  must  have  three  positiye  roots,  1,  {,  and  | ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  reduce  the  roots  of  the  reciprocal  equation  by  |,  the  recip* 
rocal  of  the  former  reducing  number  4,  we  shall  not  change  the  character  of 
the  three  positive  roots,  because  }  is  less  than  the  least  of  them,  and  1— |, 
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I — 1,  I — J.  are  all  positive;  hence  the  three  variations  introduced  bj  the 
three  positive  roots  must  still  be  found  in  the  transformed  reciprocal  equation, 
and,  therefore,  three  variations  are  left  in  the  latter  transformation,  indicating 
ao  imaginary  roots.     The  theorem  may,  therefore,  be  stated  thus  : 
If,  in  transforming  an  equation  by  any  number  r,  there  be  n  variations  lost^ 

and  if,  in  transforming  the  reciprocal  equation  by  ^  (the  reciprocal  of  r),  there 

be  m  variations  left,  then  there  will  be  at  least  n — m  imaginary  roots  in  the 
interval  0,  r. 

For  there  are  as  many  positive  foots  in  the  interval  0,  r  of  the  du*ect  equa- 
tion as  there  are  between  <  and  ^  of  the  reciprocal  equation ;  hence,  if  n,  the 

"number  of  variations  lost  in  the  transformation  of  the  direct  equation  by  r,  be 
greater  than  m,  the  number  of  variations  left  in  the  traQsformation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal equation  by  -,  there  will  be  a  contradiction  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  number  of  the  roots,  equal  to  the  difference  n — m.  Hence  these 
roots  are  imaginaiy. 

EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation 

Direct,  Reciprocal. 

1   —1  4-2  +1  —4  (1  —4  +  1  +  2  —  1+1  (1 

— i-J_-?_i  —4—3  —  1—2 

0  2       3—1 
113 

13       6 

1  2 

2  5 
1 

~3  —15 

Here  ttoo  variations  are  lost  in  the  transfornoation  of  the  direct  equation, 
and  no  variations  are  left  in  the  transformation  of  the  reciprocal  equation; 
therefore  this  equation  has  at  least  ttoo  imaginary  roots ;  and  it  has  only  t^'o, 
for  the  sign  of  tibe  absolute  term  is  negative,  implying  the  existence  of  two 
real  roots,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  (See  Art.  248,  Pr.  VIII., 
Cor.  6.) 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation  x*+x^ 
+i:*+3x— 100=0  by  Sudan's  method. 

If  the  roots  of  this  equation  be  all  real,  the  permanences  and  variation  indi- 
cate three  negative  roots  and  one  positive  root 

(1)  To  find  the  positive  root. 


—  3   —  1 

—  2 

— 1 

—  4   —  7 

—  8 

—  7  —  8 

—10 

—  4  —11 

—11    —19 

—  4 

1+1+1+  3—100(2 
3+7+17—  66 


1+1+  1+  3—100(3 
4+13-f-42+  26 


In  the  transformation  by  2,  one  variation  is  left,  and,  in  transforming  by  3, 
there  is  no  variation  left ;  therefore  the  positive  root  is  between  2  and  3. 
(2)  For  the  negative  roots. 
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Direct  Equation, 
1—1  +  1—3—100  (1 
0+1—2—102 
1  +  2+0 
2+4 
3 

Here  two  variatioDS  are  lost  Id  the  direct  transformatioo,  and  do  variations 
are  left  in  the  reciprocal  transformation ;  therefore  the  two  roots  in  the  inter* 
val  0  and  — 1  are  imaginary. 


Reciprocal  Equation. 
—100—     3+     1—     1+     1(1 
—103—102—103—102 

signs  aU  — 


1—1  +  1—  3—100  (3 
2+7+18—  46 


1—1+  1—  3—100(4 
3+13+49+  96 


Hence  the  negative  root  is  obviously  situated  between  —3  and  — 4. 

DEGUA'S  CRITERION. 

281.  In  any  equation,  if  we  have  a  cipher-coefficient,  or  term  wanting,  and 
if  the  cipher-coefficient  be  situated  between  two  terms  having  the  same  sign, 
there  will  be  two  imaginary  roots  in  that  equation. 

Let  the  order  of  the  signs  be 

++-0-+ ; 

and  for  0  writing  +  or  —  we  have  either 

+  +  -  +  -+ .or+  + + 

In  the  former  of  these  we  find  tufo  permanences  and  five  variations,  and  in 
the  latter  we  have  ^bur  permanences  and  only  three  variations ;  hence,  if  the 
roots  are  aU  real,  we  must,  in  the  former  case,  hwfefive  positive  and  two  neg- 
ative roots,  and  in  the  lattet,  three  positive  Rnd  four  negative  roots  (Art  259) ; 
hence  we  have  tu>o  roots,  both  positive  and  negative,  at  the  same  time,  and, 
therefore,  these  two  roots  can  not  be  real  roots.  These  two  roots,  which  in- 
volve the  absurdity  of  being  both  positive  and  negative  at  the  same  time,  must, 
therefore,  be  imaginary  roots. 

In  nearly  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 

(1)  If  between  terms  having  like  signs,  2n  or  2n — 1  cipher-coefficients  in- 
tervene, there  will  be  2n  imaginary  roots  indicated  thereby. 

(2)  If  between  terms  having  different  signs,  2n+l  or  2n  cipher-coefficients 
intervene,  there  will  be  2n  imaginary  roots  indicated  thereby. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  equation  x*— 2^+6r^+24=sO  has  two  imaginaiy  roots,  for  the  absent 
term  is  preceded  and  succeeded  by  terms  having  like  signs ;  and  the  equation 
r'dbl*  having  the  coefficients  lztO±Oil,  has  also  two  imaginary  roots. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  How  many  imaginary  roots  are  in  the  equation 

a*+r»— 2a:«+2x— 1=0  ? 

(2)  Has  the  equation  x* — 2x^+6x+10=0  any  imaginary  roots  ? 

THE  LIMITS  OP  THE  ROOTS  OF  EaUATIONS. 

282.  The  limits  of  any  group  of  roots  of  an  equation  are  two  quantities  be- 
tween which  the  whole  group  lies ;  thus,  +  go  and  0  are  limits  of  the  positive 
roots  of  every  equation,  and  0  and  — oo  of  the  negative  roots.  But  in  practice 
we  are  required  to  assign  much  closer  limits  than  these,  usuaUy  the  two  con- 
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secutive  whole  numbers  between  which  each  root  lies,  so  that  &e  inferior 
limit  in  the  integral  part  of  the  included  root.  This  may  be  effected  without 
knowing  any  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  prop* 
ositions.     The  roots  spoken  of  in  this  section  are  the  real  roots. 

SUPERIOR  AND  INFERIOR  LIMITS  OF  THE  ROOTS. 

283.  The  greatest  negative  coefficient  increased  by  unity  is  a  superior  limit 
of  the  positive  roots  of  an  equation. 

Let  — p  be  the  greatest  negative  coefficient;  then  any  value  of  x  which 
makes 

a*— ^(r^-^+a*-*-!-  . . .  4-a:«+x+l)  positive, 

or  a->jp(x-»4-x»-»+  . . .  +ja+x+l)>j^  j^,» 

will,  a  fortiori,  make 

or/(x)  positive,  because  in  the  latter,  all  the  terms  after  .r"  will  not  generally 
be  negative,  and  of  the  negative  terms  not  one  is  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  the  former  expression. 

I"— .1 
Now  the  inequality  x^'^p r-  is  satisfied,  if 

p 
3?":=  or  >a* -J  or  x — 1=:  or  >j?,  or  x^  or  >p+l. 

Since,  therefore,  ^ -|- 1  and  every  greater  number,  when  substituted  for  x, 
win  make/(x)  positive,  the  numerical  value  of  the^greatest  negative  coefficient 
increased  by  unity  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots.*'f      -  r 

284.  In  any  equation,  if  2^A^^'  be  the  first  term  which  is  negative,  and  — p 
the  greatest  negative  coefficient,  1-|-  ^p  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive 
roots. 

Any  value  of  x  which  makes 

a*-'+» — 1 
a->p(x»-'+x"-^i+  . . .  +x+l)>p    ^_^    , 

will  of  course  make  x"+jpiX"-*4"P-J^"~^+  •  •  •  positive. 

3.0-r+i — I 

Now  the  inequality  x°>p — ,  is  satisfied  if 

^>P T'  ®'  xr-^(X'-'l)>p,  or  if  (x— l)^»(x— 1)=  or  >jp,  or  (r— 1)  = 

or  >p,  or  x=  or  >1+  V^. 

Since,  therefore,  1  -|-  ^p  and  every  greater  number  gives  a  positive  result, 
l'\-''^p  18  R  superior  limit. 

This  method  may  be  employed  when  the  first  term  is  followed  by  one  or 
more  positive  terms. 

EXAMPLE. 

x«+llx»— 25x— 61=0. 
Here  r^3,  and  a  limit  of  the  positive  roots  is 

1-|-  V^If  oi"  ^f  taking  the  next  higher  integer. 

285.  If  each  negative  coefficient,  taken  positively,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of 

*  See  (Art.  23).  t  This  is  commonly  known  as  Maclaurin's  limit. 
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aD  the  positive  coefficients  which  precede  it,  the  greatest  of  the  fractions  thjis 
formed,  increased  by  unity,  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots. 
Let  the  equation  be 

1-(— ^,)x*-'^ |-JPn=0  ; 

then,  since  (Art.  23), 

if  we  transform  every  positive  term  by  this  formula,  and  leave  the  negative 
terms  in  their  original  form,  we  shall  have 

0=(r—l)a:»-»+(a:—l)a:"^+(x—l)j:^+... +1—1  +  1 

+;7,(x-l)x-^+pi(a:-l)r-«+  . . .  +p,{x^l)+p, 

+^a(a:— l)x"^-i \-Pi{x—l)+p2 

+ 

Now  if  such  a  value  be  assigned  to  x  that  every  term  is  positive,  that  value 
will  be  the  superior  limit  required ;  in  the  terms  where  no  negative  coefficient 
enters,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  x>  I ;  in  the  other  terms,  each  of  which  in- 
Tolves  a  negative  coefficient,  we  must  have 

(l+JPi+JP«+-"+i'i-i)(^— l)>i'ri  &c., 
or 

Pi  Vr 

g>,  ,        : — +1;  ar>ri ; -. -; f-l,  &c. 

If,  then,  X  be  taken  equal  to  the  greatest  of  these  fractions  increased  by 
unity,  this  value,  and  every  greater  value,  will  make  f(x)  positive,  and  there- 
fore will  be  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots.  This  method  gives  a  limit 
easily  calculated,  and  generally  not  far  from  the  truth.* 

EXAMPUCS. 

(1)  4i»— aF*+23ar»+105a:«— 80x+3=0. 

8  80  *  8      80  8 

The  fractions  are  -  and  4  ,03  i  105*  *°^  4^132 '  ^^®^®^o^®  7+1=3  >*  * 

superior  limit. 

(2)  4a:^— 6a:«— 7a:»+8x<+7a:»— 23a:«— 22x— 5=0; 

here  3  is  a  superior  limit. 

.  Observation. — The  form  of  the  equation  wiD  often  suggest  artifices,  by 
means  of  which  closer  limits  may  be  determined  than  by  any  of  the  preceding 
methods ;  thus,  writing  the  equation  of  Example  1  under  the  form 

4ar*(x— 2)+23r»+105x(x— — )  +3=0, 

we  see  that  x=  or  >2  gives  a  positive  result,  therefore  2  is  a  superior  limit 
Similariy,  by  writing  the  example  of  Art.  284  under  the  form 


a:(z3.-25)+ll(x»-.^)=0, 


we  see  that  3  is  a  superior  limit. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  248)  that  an  equation  of  an  even  number  of  dimeosions 
with  its  last  term  positive  may  have  no  real  root ;  but  we  shall  now  show  that 

'  Tbia  if  the  method  of  Bret 
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ID  any  equation  whatever,  if  the  absolute  term  be  small  compared  with  the 
other  terms,  there  will  be  at  least  one  real  root  also  very  small. 

286.  In  the  equation 

f?or"+_pia*~*+»  ^^'1  +x— r=0, 
whore  r  is  essentially  positive,  and  which  may  represent  any  equation  what- 
ever, ifr<   .  ,  where  p  is  numerically  the  greatest  coefRcient,  then  there 

is  a  real  positive  root,  <[2r. 

By  dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  or,  and  changing  the  signs  of  all  the  terms, 
and  of  all  the  roots,  if  necessary,  every  equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

— r+x+,  &€.,  4-j7iZ»-*+_por"=0  ....  (1) 

where  r  is  essentially  positive ;  let  p  be  numerically  the  greatest  coefficient, 
then  any  value  o{ xK,l  which  makes 

-r+z>i7(2«+r»+,  &c.,  +x-)>^    \_^     \ 

will  make  the  first  member  of  (1)  positive ;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  by 

ps^ 
-r+xrr  or  >Y-^, 

because  1>1 — x»~"*,  or 

(l+p)x«-(l+r)ar+r=0, 
or 


2(l+p)x=(l+r)-.  V(l+rr-4r(l+;.) ; 
if,  then,  4r(l-|-jp)  <[!?  the  radical  will  have  a  real  value  ]>r,  and  there  will  be 

for  X  a  real  value  less  than    .  Tvhich  makes  the  first  member  of  (1)  posi- 

tive, while  x=0  makes  it  negative;  therefore,  in  any  equation  reduced  to  the 
above  form,  ifr<   .    ,     .,  there  is  a  real  small  positive  root,  <2r. 

EXAMPLE. 

a:4^18ar»— 21x«— 12a:-t.l=0 

has  a  real  root  between  0  and  r. 

o 

287.  To  find  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots,  we  must  transform  the 
equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  former ; 
and  the  reciprocal  of  the  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equa- 
tion, found  by  the  preceding  methods,  will  be  the  quantity  required. 

Hence,  if  pt  denote  the  greatest  coefficient  of  a  contrary  sign  to  the  last 

Pn 

term^  Pb»  w>  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  is  — ; — .    For  the  transformed 
equation  will  be  (Art.  274) 

^   ^   Pn^  Pu      ^  ^Pn 

of  which  ^  is  the  greatest  negative  coefficient;  therefore  ^-f-1  is  a  superior 

i'n  Pn 

limit  of  its  roots ;  and,  consequently,  — ■. —  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots 

JPr-t-JPn 

of  the  proposed  equation. 
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EXAMPLE. 

j:»— 42a:«+441a:— 49=0. 

49  I 

Here/7a=49,  |?p=441,  .«.  ^  ,  or  ~  is  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive 

i-oots.    By  putting  x=-  we  may  discover  a  limit  closer  to  the  roots ;'  for  the 

ti*an8formed  equation  is 

6        1  6/        1\ 

3^-9^+7^-49=0,  or  y«(y-9)+-^y--j=0, 

which  evidently  has  9  for  the  superior  limit  of  its  positive  roots,  and,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  has  ^  for  its  inferior  limit. 

288.  To  find  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the  negative  roots,  we  must 
transform  the  equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  those  of  the  former  with  con- 
trary signs  (Art.  247) ;  and  if  a,  /9  be  limits,  found  as  above,  of  the  positive 
roots  of  this  equation,  then  — a  and  — p  will  be  limits  of  the  negative  roots  of 
the  proposed  equation. 

EXAMPLE. 

a*— 7x+7=:0; 

putting  Xi= — y,  we  get  y^ — 7y — 7=0,  of  which  l-f-  V7  or  4  is  a  superior 

limit. 

1  113 

Also,  putting  y=-,  we  get  z'-f-z*— -=0,  or  z* — 775+2:' — S5^0i  of  which 

r  is  a  superior  limit ;  therefore  the  negative  root  of  the  proposed  lies  between 
->4  and  —3. 

NEWT0N*S  METHOD  OF  FINDING  LIMITS  OF  THE  ROOTS. 

289.  The  limits,  however,  deduced  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods  sel- 
dom approach  very  near  to  the  roots ;  the  tentative  method,  depending  upon 
the  following  proposition,  will  furnish  us  with  limits  which  lie  much  nearer  to 
them. 

Every  number  which,  written  for  x,  makes /(r)  and  all  its  derived  functions 
positive,  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots. 

For,  if  we  diminish  the  roots  a,  &,  c,  dec,  of/(T)=0  by  h,  that  is  (Art  251), 
substitute  y+h  for  x,  the  result  is/(^-|~^)^^*  or 

f(h)+f'(h)\+f"(h)^+ . . .  +/.-i(/i)  j^+y.=o. 


Now,  if  we  give  such  a  value  to  h  that  all  the  coefficients  of  this  equation 
are  positive,  then  every  value  of  y  is  negative ;  that  is,  all  the  quantities,  a — h, 
b — A,  c — h,  &;c.,  are  negative,  and  therefore  h  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
the  quantities  a,  &,  c,  &c.,  or  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation.  Similarly,  k  will  be  an  inferior  limit  to  aU  the  roots,  if  the  coefficients 
be  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of 

a?— 6a:«+7a:— 1=0. 
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The  traDsformed  equation,  putting  y-^-h  for  x,  is 

in  which,  if  3  be  put  for  h,  all  the  coefficients  are  positive ;  therefore  3  is  a  su- 
perior limit  of  the  positive  roots. 

Observation. — This  method  of  finding  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  by  de- 
tentiining  by  trial  what  value  of  x  will  make/(x)  and  all  its  derived  functions 
positive,  was  proposed  by  Newton. 

waking's  or  laoranoe's  method  of  separating  the  roots. 

290.  If  a  series  of  quantities  be  substituted  for  x  inf{x),  then  between  eveiy 
two  which  give  results  with  different  signs  an  odd  number  of  roots  of/(r)=0 
is  situated ;  and  between  every  two  which  give  results  with  the  same  sign  an 
even  number  is  situated,  or  none  at  all ;  but  we  can  not  assure  ourselves  that 
in  the  former  case  the  number  does  not  exceed  unity,  or  that  in  the  latter  it 
is  zero,  and  that,  consequently,  the  number  and  situation  of  all  the  real  roots 
is  ascertdned,  unless  the  difference  between  the  quantities  successively  sub- 
stituted be  less  than  the  least  difference  between  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation ;  since,  if  it  were  greater,  it  is  evident  tha^  more  than  one  root  might 
be  intercepted  by  two  of  the  quantities  giving  results  with  different  signs,  and 
that  two  roots  instead  of  none  might  be  intercepted  by  two  of  the  quantities 
giving  results  with  the  same  sign,  and  in  both  cases  roots  would  pass  undis- 
covered.   We  must,  therefore,  first  find  a  limit  less  than  the  least  difference 
of  the  roots ;  this  may  be  done  by  transforming  the  equation  into  one  whose 
roots  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 
Then,  if  we  find  a  limit  k  less  than  the  least  positive  root  of  the  transformed 
equation,  -^k  will  be  less  than  the  least  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation;  and  if  we  substitute  successively  for  x  the  numbers  5,  s — V^* 
s — 2  V^^t  &C'  (^  being  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed),  till  we 
come  to  a  superior  limit  of  the  negative  roots,  we  are  sure  that  no  two  real 
roots  lying  between  the  numbers  substituted  have  escaped  us,  and  that  every 
change  of  signs  in  the  results  of  the  substitutions  indicates  only  one  real  root. 
Hence  the  number  of  real  roots  will  be  known  (for  it  will  exactly  equal  the 
number  of  changes),  as  well  os  the  interval  in  which  each  of  them  is  contained. 

Observation. — This  method  of  determining  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  real  roots  of  an  equation  was  first  proposed  by  Waring ;  it  is,  however,  of 
uo  practical  use  for  equations  of  a  degree  exceeding  the  fourth,  on  account  of 
the  great  labor  of  forming  the  equation  of  differences  for  equations  of  a  higher 
order. 

example. 
a:»— 7j+7=0. 
The  numbers  1  and  2  give  each  a  positive  result,  but  yet  two  roots  lie  be- 
tween them.    The  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  diflferences  is 
(Art.  279)  y' — •i2y^-\-AAly'^A9z=:0,  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  of 

which  is  -  (Art.  287) ;  therefore,  ~  is  less  than  the  least  difiference  of  the 
9  w 

5  4 
roots  of  a:*— 7a:-|-7=:0,  and,  substituting  2,  r,  r,  the  results  are  -f-,  — »  -f- » 
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hence,  one  value  of  x  lies  between  2  and  -,  and  one  between  -  and  -- ;  and, 

simikrly,  we  find  the  negative  root,  which  necessarily  exists,  to  lie  between  — 3 

1 
and  —  3r. 

METHOD  OP  DIVISORS. 

291.  The  commensurable  roots  of /(a*)  =  0,  which  are  necessarily  whole 
numbers,  may  be  always  found  by  the  following  process,  called  the  method  of 
divisors,  proposed  by  Newton. 

Suppose  a  to  be  an  integral  root;  then,  substituting  a  for  x,  and  reversing 
the  order  of  the  terms,  we  have 

Pn 
Pn 

Hence,  —  is  an  integer  which  we  may  denote  by  qi ;  substituting  and  di- 
viding again  by  a,  we  get 

Similarly, is  an  integer  sr^g  suppose  ;  and  proceeding  in  this  man- 

ner,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at 

a        ' 

Hence,  that  a  may  be  a  root  of  the  equation,  the  last  term,  p^,  must  be  di- 
visible by  it,  so  must  the  sum  of  the  quotient  and  next  coefficient,  9i-hjPa-i  < 
and  continuing  the  uniform  operation,  the  sum  of  each  coefficient  and  the  pre- 
ceding quotient  must  be  divisible  by  a,  the  final  result  being  always  — 1. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  quotients  of  the  division  of  the  last  term  by  each 
of  the  divisors  of  the  last  term  which  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
roots,  and  add  these  quotients  to  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  but  one ;  di- 
vide these  sums,  some  of  which  may  be  equal  to  zero,  by  the  respective 
divisors,  add  the  new  quotients  which  are  integers  or  zero  (neglecting  the 
others)  to  the  next  coefficient  and  divide  by  the  respective  divisors,  and  so  on 
through  aD  the  coefficients  (dropping  every  divisor  as  soon  as  it  gives  a  frac- 
tional quotient),  those  divisors  of  the  last  term  which  give  — 1  for  a  final  re- 
sult are  the  integral  roots  of  the  equation ;  and  we  shall  thus  obtain  all  the  in- 
tegral roots,  unless  the  equation  have  equal  roots,  the  test  of  which  will  be  that 
some  of  the  roots  already  found  satisfy /'(x)s=0,  and  the  number  of  times  that 
any  one  is  repeated  will  be  expressed  by  the  degree  of  derivation  of  the  first 
of  the  derived  functions  which  that  root  does  not  reduce  to  zero,  when  written 
in  it  for  x  (Art.  253).  It  is  best  to  ascertain  by  direct  substitution  whether 
+1  and  —1  are  roots,  and  so  to  exclude  them  from  the  divisors  to  be  tried. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

r»-f-3a:a— 8ar-|-10=0. 

8 
Here  the  roots  lie  between  j-f-1  and  —II  (Arts.  285,  288),  and  the  divi- 
sors of  the  last  term  are  ^{2,  5, 10|, 
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•    • 


a  =5       2—2—5     —10 
^1=       6     —  6     —  2     —  1 
^,  +  (-.8)=   —3     —13     —10     —  9 

9i=  2 

^,+3=  5 

^3=  — 1- 

Therefore  — 5,  being  the  only  one  of  the  divisors  which  leads  to  a  last  quo- 
tient — 1,  is  the  only  commensurable  root,  and  it  is  not  repeated,  since  it  does 
not  satisfy  the  equation /'(j:) =32®+ 6 j: — 8=0. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

aJJ_5T*+a:»+16a:«— 20x+16=0. 

Here  limits  of  the  roots  are  6  and  — 4  ;  and  the  commensurable  roots  are 
4,  2,  —2. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

ar«-j-5a:3_2a;«— 6x+20=0;  ar=— 2,  or  —6. 

292.  The  number  of  divisors  to  be  tried  may  be  lessened  by  observing,  that 

if  the  roots  of /(2)=sO  were  diminished  by  any  whole  number,  m,  the  last 

term  of  the  transformed  equation, /(y4~m)=0,  would  be/(m) ;  if,  therefore, 

a  were  an  integral  value  of  j:,  a — m  would  be  an  integral  value  of  y,  and  would 

be,  therefore,  a  divisor  of /(m).    Hence,  any  divbor,  a,  of  the  last  term  of 

f(fn\ 
f{x)  is  to  be  rejected  which  does  not  satisfy  the  condition =  an  integer, 

when  for  m  any  integer,  such  as  dbl*  iLlO,  &:c.,  is  substituted. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

x^^5Jif^^lQx+72=zO. 
Changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  we  have 

3:3+5x8— 18x— 72=0,  or  arS— 72+5x(x— r)  =0-, 

therefore  the  roots  lie  between  19  and  — 5. 

But  /(l)=50,/(-l)=84,/(-3)=64; 

and  the  only  admissible  divisors  of  72,  which,  when  diminished  by  1,  divide 
50,  are 

6,  3,  2,  -4  ; 

also,  all  these  divisors,  when  increased  by  1,  divide  84;  but  only  6,  3,  —4, 
when  increased  by  3,  divide  54 ; 

.'.  6,  3,  —4, 

are  the  only  divisors  which  need  to  be  tried ;  and  they  will  all  be  found  to  be 
roots. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

a;3— 6a:»+169x— (42)«=0.    a:=9. 

293.  If  a  proposed  equation  have  fractional  coefficients,  pr  if  its  first  term 
be  affected  with  a  coefficient,  since  (275,  Cor.  2)  it  can  be  transformed  into  an- 
other equation  with  first  term  unity  and  every  coefficient  a  whole  number, 
this  method  will  enable  us  to  find  the  commensurable  roots  of  every  equation 
under  a  rational  form.  If  the  coefficients  be  whole  numbers  and  the  first  term 
be  jpo2^,  and  we  only  wish  to  find  the  roots  which  are  integers,  no  transforma* 
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tion  will  be  necessary,  only  every  divisor  of  the  last  term  which  is  a  root  will 
lead  to  a  result  — j7o  instead  of  — 1. 

EXAMPLE. 

6a:«— 25x»+26z«+4ar— 8=0. 
It  is  the  same  as 

(x— 2)»(3r— 2)(2a:+l)=0. 

HEWTON*S  METHOD  OF  APPROXIMATION. 

294.  When  we  know  an  approximate  value  of  a  root,  we  may  easily  obtain 
other  values  of  it,  more  and  more  exact,  by  a  method  invented  by  Newton, 
which  rapidly  attains  its  object.  We  shall  give  this  method,  first  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  proposed  by  its  author,  and  afterward  with  the  conditions 
which  Fourier  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  its  complete  success. 

Let/(x)^0  be  an  equation  having  a  root  c  between  a  and  6,  the  difference 
of  these  limits,  6— a,  being  a  snudl  fraction  whose  square  may  be  neglected  in 
the  process  of  approximation. 

Let  Ci,  a  quantity  between  a  and  6,  be  assumed  as  the  first  approximation 
to  c,  then  c^Ci-f-^  where  k  is  very  small ; 

•••  /(ci+^)=0, 
or 

/(ci)+/'(c,)^+/"(co|+  . . .  +A-=0. 

Now,  since  H  is  very  small,  h*^  h\  &c.,  are  very  small  compared  with  h ; 
also,  none  of  the  quantities/"(ci),/'''(ci),  &c.,  can  become  very  great,  since  they 
result  from  substituting  a  finite  value  in  integral  functions  of  x ;  therefore,  pro- 
vided f'(ci)  be  not  very  small  (that  is,  provided  /'(x):=0  have  no  root  nearly 
equal  to  Ci  or  to  c,  and,  consequently,  /(x)=0  no  other  root  nearly  equal  to  c 
besides  the  one  we  are  approximating  to),  all  the  terms  in  the  series  niter  the 
first  two  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  them ;  and  we  have,  to  deter- 
mine hf  the  resulting  approximate  value  of  A,  the  equation 

/(«.)+*./'(ci)=0 ; 
and  the  second  approximation  is 

Similarly,  starting  from  Ct  instead  of  Ci,  the  third  approximate  value  will  be 

and  so  on ;  and  if  we  can  be  certain  that  each  new  value  is  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  preceding,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  accuracy  which  may  be  obtained. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

28— 2r— 5=0. 
Here  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3,  and  the  equation  can  have  only  one 


*  This  notatim  rig^ifieB,  that  after  the  division  indicated  is  perfonned,  the  paiticolar 
vtfaie,  ei,  is  labititated  ibr  x, 

A  A 
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positive  root ;  also,  upoa  narrowiDg  the  limits,  we  find  that  x=2  gives  a  Dega- 
tive,  and  j:=2*2  a  positive  result;  therefore,  2*1  differs  from  the  root  by  a 
quantity  less  than  0*1,  and  we  may  assume  Ci=2'l.     Heuce 

/2^—2x—5\        ^  0*061 

Cii=2*l-^    ^_2    /^.i=^'^  "1^23' 

or 

C9=2-l— 0-0054 =2*0946. 
Similarly, 

C3=r2*09455149. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

x»— 7x— 7=0. 

There  is  only  ooe  positive  root  lying  between  3  and  3*1,  and  it  equals 
3*048917339. 

Observation. — -To  guard  against  over  correctioD,  that  is,  against  applying 
such  a  correction  to  an  approximate  value  as  shall  make  the  new  value  differ 
more  from  the  root  by  excess  than  the  original  approximate  value  did  by  de- 
fect, or  vice  versd,  we  must  be  certain  that  each  new  value  is  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  preceding ;  this  gives  rise  to  the  following  conditions,  first  no- 
ticed by  Fourier. 

295.  For  the  complete  success  of  Newton^s  method  of  approximation,  the 
foUowiog  conditions  are  necessary. 

1.  The  limits  between  which  the  required  root  is  known  to  lie  must  be  so 
close  that  no  other  root  of/(a:)=rO,  and  no  root  of/'(a:)=0,  or/"(.r)=0,  lies 
between  them. 

2.  The  approximation  must  be  begun  and  continued  from  that  limit  wluch 
makes /(x)  and/"(r)  have  the  same  sign. 

Let  c  be  a  root  of/(x)=0  which  lies  between  a  and  6,  a<C6,  Ci  the  first  ap- 
proximate value,  and  h  the  whole  correction,  so  that  cz^Ci-^-h ;  then 

f(c,+h)=zO,  or/(C|)+V'(A)=0. 

A  being  some  quantity  between  Ci  and  c  (Art.  239,  Note). 

Therefore,  supposing  A=C],  which  amounts  to  neglecting  all  powers  of  h 
above  the  first,  and  requires  that/(x)=0  have  no  root  besides  c  in  that  interval, 
and  calling  the  resulting  approximate  value  of  h^  ^i,  we  have 

Now  the  true  value  is  c=ci-f^  ,* 
The  first  approximate  value  is  Ci  with  error  h  ; 

The  second  approximate  value  is  c^z^ci-^-hi  with  en*or  h — fcj,  which  (neg- 
lecting signs)  must  be  less  than  A, 

i.  «.,  h* — {h-^kiY  ™"*^  ^  positive,  or  2^1— ^,»=+, 

which  condition  (since  X  is  an  indeterminate  quantity  between  Ci  and  c,  or  be- 
tween a  and  6)  can  not  in  all  cases  be  secured  unless  f'(x)  be  incapable  of 
changing  its  sign  between  a  and  &,  i.  e.,  unless/'(x)=0  have  no  root  between 
a  and  b. 

Moreover,  we  must  have  jttt:  ^q^ot  >1,  the  latter  insuring  the  former. 
Now,  if/''(T)  preserve  an  invariable  sign  between  a  and  6,  t.  c,  if/"(r)=0 
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have  no  root  in  that  interval  then  /'(r)  will  increase  or  diminiah  continually 
from  a  to  6 ;  therafore*  Ci  must  be  taken  equal  to  that  limit  which  giyes  f'(x) 
its  greatest  numerical  value  without  regard  to  sign. 

First,  let/'(.T),/"(j:),  have  the  same  sign  from  a  to  6  ;  then/'(x)  increases 
continually  in  that  interval;  therefore  we  must  have  Ci^6,  or  we  must  begin 
from  the  greater  limit.  But/(6)  has  the  same  sign  wi  f(C'\-h)^=f(c)'^hf'(c) 
^hf{c)y  or  aBf'{c) ;  therefore  we  must  have  Ci  equal  to  that  limit  which  makes 
f{x)  and/"(x)  have  the  same  sign. 

Secondly,  let/'(a:)i/"(r),  have  contrary  signs  from  a  to  b ;  then /'(a:)  di- 
minishes continually  in  that  interval ;  therefore  we  must  have  Ci  ^a>  or  we 
must  begin  from  the  lesser  limit.  But  f{a)  has  the  same  sign  ns  f{r — h) 
=zf(c)^'kf'(c)z= — hf*{c),  or  as  '~f*(c) ;  therefore,  in  this  case,  equally  as  in 
the  former,  we  must  have  Ci  equal  to  that  limit  which  makes  f(x)  and/''(x) 
have  the  same  sign. 

These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  have 

-^_l=+,or-j-=+. 

C — Cj 

or  =  +; 

therefore  c^  lies  between  c  and  Ci ;  hence,  the  new  limit,  Cs  fulfills  the  requi- 
site conditions,  and  we  may  with  certainty  from  it  continue  the  approxima- 
tion. 

296.  To  estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  approximation,  we  have 

error  in    first    approximate  value  Ci,  =A, 
error  in  second  approximate  value  <;«,  =s& — hi ; 
But  •  /(ci)+V(ci)+iAT'(^)=0. 

.-.  (^-Ai)/'(^i)+y*T'W=o. 

or...,=-4A.m.  . 

Let  the  greatest  value  which /"(x)  can  assume  between  a  and  h  (which 
will  be  either /"(a)  or /"(ft),  if /"'(x)=0  have  no  root  in  the  interval)  be  di- 
vided by  the  least  value  of  2f\x)  in  that  interval  which  will  be  either  2/''(a)  or 
?/*'(fr),  and  let  the  quotient  be  denoted  by  C ;  then,  neglecting  signs, 

hence,  if  the  first  error  a  in  Ci  be  a  small  decimal,  the  error  h — hi  with  which 
Cg  is  affected  (since  C  will  not,  except  in  particular  cases,  be  very  large)  will 
be  very  small  compared  with  h ;  and  if  the  quantity  C  be  less  than  unity,  the 
nmnber  of  exact  decimals  in  the  result  will  be  doubled  by  each  successive 
operation.  The  quantity  C,  when  thus  computed  for  a  given  interval,  pre- 
serves the  same  value  throughout  the  operations  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  order  to  approximate  to  the  value  of  the  root  lying  in  that  interval ; 
and  as  we  thus  know  a  limit  to  the  diflference  between  the  approximate  value 
already  found  and  the  true  value,  we  may  always  avoid  calculating  decimals 
which  are  inexact,  and  only  obtain  those  which  are  necessarily  correct 

EXAMPLE. 

6x»—141x.|- 263=0. 
This  equation  has  two  positive  roots,  one  between  2*7  and  2*8,  and  the' 
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other  between  2-8  and  2-9.     Now/'(a:)=18.t«— 141=0  has  a  root 


-fi 


=2*798,  between  2*7  and  2*8,  therefore  these  limits  are  not  sufficiently  close ; 
but  this  root  is  greater  than  2*79  ;  also,  2*7  and  2-79,  substituted  in/(x),  give 
results  with  different  signs ;  and  2-7,  substituted  in  f(x)  and  f"(x),  gives  re- 
sults with  the  same  sign ;  therefore,  C|  =2-7. 

With  regard  to  the  other  interval,  2*8,  2-9,/'(a:)=0,/"(x)=0  hate  no  roots 
between  these  limits,  and  2*9  makes /(x)  and /"(x)  have  the  same  sign; 
therefore,  Ci=2*9;  and  starting  fixim  these  values,  we  are  certain  in  each 
case  to  get  a  value  nearer  to  the  truth. 

f"{x) 
Again,  the  greatest  yalne  which  ^,.^^       can  assume  in  the  interval  2*7^ 

2*79,  is  nearly  equal  to  10 ;  hence,  if  ^i,  ^,  be  consecutive  errors,  we  have 
k^<i(h,)*.10. 

The  same  formula  will  be  found  to  be  true  for  consecutive  errors  in  the  in- 
terval 2  8,  2-9. 

liAGRANGE^S  METHOD  OF  APPROXIMATION  BT  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

297.  To  approximate  to  the  roots  of  an  equation  by  the  method  of  continued 
fractions. 
Let  the  equation  /(x)as:0  have  only  one  root  between  the  integers  a  and 

a-f-l  ;*  then,  writing  a-^-  for  x,  the  first  transformed  equation  wiU  be 

A«)+n<')l+f"(<')iT2^+  •  •  •  +^=0  (1)  i 

and,  since  only  one  value  of-  lies  between  0  and  1,  y  has  only  one  value  greater 

than  1 ;  if,  therefore,  we  substitute  successively  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  for  y,  stopping 
at  the  first  which  gives  a  positive  result,  the  integer  preceding  that  is  the  in 

tegral  part  of  the  value  of  y.    Let  this  be  &,  and  in  (1)  write  b-\"-  for  y ;  then 

z 

the  second  transformed  equation  will  have  only  one  root  greater  than  unity, 
the  integral  part  of  which,  as  before,  will  be  the  whole  number  next  less  than 
the  one  in  the  series  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  which  first  gives  a  positive  result  when 
written  for  z ;  let  this  be  c,  and  in  the  second  traq^ormed  equation  write 

c-f-  ~  for  z,  then  the  third  transformed  equation  wiU  have  only  one  root  greater 

than  unity,  the  integral  part  of  which  may  be  found  as  before,  and  so  on. 
We  thus  obtain  successively  the  terms  of  a  continued  fraction 

«+J+L  1  , 

c4-^,  &c. 

which  expresses  the  required  value  of  x.  The  method  of  reducing  such  a 
fraction,  called  a  continued  fraction,  will  be  hereafter  given. 

*  The  roots  of.the  equation  may  be  made  to  differ  by  at  least  unity,  if  we  find  by  meazis 
of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  the  least  limit  to  the  differences  of  die 
roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  then  find  a  transformed  equation  whose  roots  shall  be 
that  multiple  of  those  of  the  proposed,  which  is  expressed  by  the  denominator  of  the  least 
limit  of  the  differences. 
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If  any  of  the  numbers  b,  c,  d,  &cc,^  is  an  exact  root  of  the  corresponding 
transfoimed  equation,  the  process  terminates,  and  we  find  the  exact  value  of  z. 
Also,  if  one  of  the  transformed  equations  be  identical  with  a  preceding  one, 
the  continued  fraction  expressing  the  root  is  periodical ;  for,  after  that,  the 
same  quotients  will  recur  in  the  same  order ;  in  this  case  a  finite  value,  in  the 
form  of  a  surd,  may  be  obtained  for  the  root  (see  Continued  Fractions)  by  solv- 
ing a  quadratic  whose  coefficients  are  rational,  both  of  whose  roots  will  be  roots 
of  the  proposed,  since  the  coefficients  of  the  latter  are  supposed  rational ;  con- 
sequently, the  first  member  of  this  quadratic  will  be  a  factor  of  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  proposed  equation,  which  may,  therefore,  be  depressed  two  di- 
mensions. 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  positive  root  of  3^ — 2x — 5=s0  under  the  form  of  a  continued 
fraction. 

Comparing  this  with  2^ — qx-^-r^O,  we  find  that 

r«      o»      26      8 

-——=———  IS  a  positive  quantity ; 

therefore  (Art.  258)  the  equation  has  two  impossible  roots ;  and  since  its  last 
term  is  negative,  its  third  root  is  positive.     Substituting  2  and  3,  the  results  are 

— 1  and  +16;  therefore  the  root  lies  between  2  and  3.    Assume  x=:2-4 — t 

Ty 

and  the  transformed  equation  is 

y»— 10y«-.6y— 1=0, 

in  which  10  and  11  being  substituted,  give  — 61,  -^54.    Assimie  ^=r-.10-| — « 

and  we  obtain 

6l2»—94z«— 202—1=0, 

whose  root  lies  between  1  and  2.     Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  find 

1111 
^=2+10+1+1+2  ••• 
the  value  of  the  root  in  a  continued  fraction ;  the  method  of  reducing  which 
to  a  common  fraction  will  be  hereafter  given. 

This  method  may  be  combined  with  Sturm's  theorem. 
Here  finishes  our  recapitulation  of  the  older  methods.    What  follows  be- 
longs to  the  present  more  improved  state  of  algebraic  science.* 

*  We  Bhall  bere  point  oat  a  method  of  finding  the  equal  roots  of  an  equation,  whioh 
avoids  the  laboriouB  proceaa  of  seeking  the  oonmion  diyiaor,  and  which  may  be  employed 
when  any  other  than  Stnrm's  process  for  discovering  the  roots  of  an  equation  is  used. 

1.  If  an  equation  whose  coefficients  are  commensurable  have  a  pair  of  equal  roots  and  no 
greater  number,  these  roots  must  be  commensurable ;  for  the  common  measure  of  the  first 
member  of  this  equation,  and  die  (unction  derived  firom  it,  will  be  a  binomial  expression  of 
the  first  degree  with  finite  coefllcients,  and  which,  when  equated  to  xero,  will  foruish  one 
of  the  equal  roots ;  these  roots,  therefore,  must  be  commensurable,  that  is,  either  integen 
or  fractions. 

3.  If  the  leading  coefficient  in  the  supposed  equation  be  unity,  and  the  others  integral, 
the  equal  roots  must  be  integral,  because  no  fractional  root  can  exist  under  these  condi- 
tions (Art.  346). 

3.  If  an  equation  with  commensurable  coefficients  have  three  equal  roots,  and  no  more^ 
these  also  must  be  commensurable ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  common  measure  will  be  of  the 
second  degree,  and,  when  equated  to  xero,  will  give  ttoo  of  the  equal  rorts :  diese  roots,  as 
just  remarked,  must  be  commensurable ;  hence  all  the  three  roots  must  be  commensurable. 
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BINOMIAL  EUUATIONS. 
298.  Binomial  eqaations  are  those  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

ar'-srA  or  a"— A=0 (1) 

A  being  any  known  quantity  whatsoever. 


And,  aa  before,  if  the  leading  coefficient  be  unity,  and  the  others  integral,  the  equal  roota 
will  be  integral. 

4.  By  the  same  reasoning,  if  an  elation  with  commensarable  coefficients  have  m  equal 
roots,  and  no  other  groups  of  equal  roots,  these  m  roots  must  be  commensurable ;  and  they 
will  be  integral  if  the  leading  coefficient  be  unity  and  the  other  coefficients  integers. 

5.  When  the  leading  coefficient  is  unity,  and  die  other  coefficients  whole  numbers,  and 
m  equal  integral  roots  enter,  we  may  infer,  from  the  formation  of  the  coefficients  (245),  that 
the  absolute  number,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  immediately  preceding  term,  that  is,  the 
coefficient  of  x,  will  admit  of  a  common  measure  involving  m — 1  of  these  roots ;  that  the 
coefficients  of  x  and  3fl  will  have  a  common  measure  involving  m — 2  of  them ;  and  so  on 
tUl  we  come  to  the  coefficients  of  «"-^  and  a:™— •,  which  will  have  a  common  measure  in- 
volving the  multiple  root  once.  For,  if  the  depressed  equation  containing  only  the  unequal 
loots  be  considered,  it  will  involve  none  but  integral  ooeffldents,  since  its  last  term  is  form- 
ed from  the  penult  coefficient  of  the  proposed  divided  by  one  root:  so  that  if  the  equal  roots 
be  now  introduced,  they  can  combine  with  none  but  integral  factors.  Hence,  if  the  root  occur 
twice,  it  will  be  found  among  the  integral  factors  of  die  common  measure  of  the  coefficients 
An  (the  final  coefficient)  and  An— i ;  if  it  occur  three  times,  it  will  be  found  among  the  fac- 
tors of  the  common  measure  of  An,  An— i,  and  An-^,  and  so  on.  And,  therefore,  by  bying 
several  factors  of  the  common  measure  in  question,  by  actually  substituting  them  for  2;  in  the 
proposed  equation,  when  from  any  circumstance  multiple  roots  are  suspected  to  exist,  we 
may  remove  aU  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  analyzing  an  equation,  the  doubts  that  may  arise 
as  to  the  entrance  of  equal  roots  are  confined  to  certain  definite  intervals,  or  within  deter- 
minate numerical  limits  ;  so  that,  of  the  factors  adverted  to  above,  only  those  falling  within 
these  limits  need  be  regarded. 

And  further,  if  the  repeated  root  occur  but  twice,  the  square  of  it  must  be  a  factor  of  2^ 
or  Aa ;  if  it  occur  three  times,  the  cube  of  it  must  be  a  factor  of  An,  and  the  square  of  it  a 
factor  of  An— 1 ;  if  it  occur  four  times,  the  fourth  power  of  it  must  be  a  factor  of  Ait,  the  cube 
of  it  a  factcnr  of  An— i,  and  the  square  of  it  a  factor  of  An— s,  and  so  on.  And  thus,  of  the 
factors  of  An  to  be  tested,  those  only  need  be  used  whose  powers  also  are  factors,  entering, 
as  here  described,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  roots. 

6.  These  inferences  may  be  easily  generalized :  they  apply*  whatever  be  the  integral 

value  of  the  leading  coefficient,  and  whether  the  repeated  root  be  integral  or  fractional. 

a 
Thus,  let  the  repeated  root  be  0;=-,  a  and  b  having  no  common  factor ;  then,  if  the  root  en- 

o 

ter  m  times,  the  original  polynomial  will  be  divisible  by  (bx — a)°>,  giving  a  quodent  in- 

volving  the  remaining  roots,  and  into  which  none  but  integral  coefficients  enter  (253).    Let 

us  now  return  to  the  original  polynomial  by  multiplying  this  quodent  by  bx — a  m  dmes  : 

the  first  muldplication  by  bx — a  will  evidently  give  a  product,  into  the  first  term  of  which 

b  must  enter  as  a  factor,  and  into  the  last  of  which  a  most  enter ;  the  next  muldplication 

must,  therefore,  give  a  product,  into  the  first  term  of  which  b*  must  enter,  into  the  second 

b,  into  the  last  cfi,  and  into  the  last  but  one  a ;  the  diird  muldplication,  therefimo,  must 

give  a  product  whose  first  three  terms  involve  ^,  b^,  b  respectively,  and  last  three  €fi,  efi, 

a,  reckoning  these  last  in  reverse  order,  and  so  on.    Hence  the  coefficients  Ai,  A9,  Aa,  &&, 

will  be  divisible  by  6">,  l^—^,  ft«»— «,  &c.,  respectively,  down  to  6;  and  the  coefficients  An* 

An-u  An-«,  Ac.,  by  o*»,  a"-',  a"-«,  &c.,  down  to  a.    In  other  words,  the  coefficients,  taken 

in  order,  reckoning  ham.  the  beginning,  will  be  divisible  by  the  corresponding  decreasing 

powers  of  the  denominator  of  the  repeated  root ;  and  the  ooeffidents,  reckoning  from  the 

end,  will  be  divisible  by  the  like  powers  of  the  numerator. 

7.  The  inferences  still  have  place,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  the  multiple  factor  enter- 
ing the  proposed  polynomial,  so  long  as  this  factor,  as  well  as  the  original  polynomial,  have 
none  but  integral  coefficients.  This  is  plain,  from  the  reasoning  in  the  preceding  case, 
which  remains  the  same,  as  respects  the  entrance  of  die  factors  6,  a,  whether  the  repeated 
multiplier  be  lac — a  or  &x°*-|'  •  •  •  •  ~)~^* 
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We  perceive  immediatelj  that  the  m  roots  of  this  equation  are  different 
from  one  another ;  for  the  first  member  2" — A  has  no  common  fiictor  with  its 
derived  function  mx"*"^,  and  hence  the  proposed  equation  (Art.  253,  Schol.) 
can  not  have  equal  roots.  The  roots,  if  we  raise  them  to  the  power  m,  ought 
each  to  produce  A,  since  they  are  the  same  as  the  values  embraced  in  the  ex- 
pression x=  ^ A.  We  know,  then,  that  this  radical  has  m  different  values ; 
but  we  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again,  and  more  at  length. 

299.  When  m  is  any  composite  number,  the  solution  of  equation  (1)  re- 
duces itself  to  the  solution  of  several  binomial  equations,  the  degrees  of  which 
are  the  factors  of  m. 

Suppose  msspqr,  instead  of  the  equation  xp^':=0,  we  can  take  the  equation* 

al>=x',  x"i=x",  x"'=A, 

in  which  z'^  z"  are  new  unknowns. 

It  is  evident  that,  after  we  have  solved  the  equation  x"'=:A,  the  preceding 
equation  x"i^x"  will  make  known  the  values  of  x',  and  that  then  the  equa- 
tion i^z=,xf  will  give  all  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.  This  agrees  with 
the  formula  demonstrated  in  the  theory  of  radicals  (Art.  63),  viz., 


\/V^ 


^  '  VA='TA. 

300.  Designate  by  a  a  quantity  whose  m^  power  is  A,  and  take  x=ay. 
The  equation  x"^A  becomes  a^\f^^:za^ ;  dividing  by  a", 

y»=l  ; 

hence  y=  Vl^«  &i><^i  consequently,  x=a  V^* 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  x"=A  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  one  of  them  by  the  roots  of  the  equation  y*=rl ;  or,  in 
general,  that  the  different  m*^  roots  of  a  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing one  of  them  by  the  ni^  roots  of  unity. 

301.  Let  us  consider  more  particularly  the  case  in  which  A  is  a  real  quan- 
tity ;  and,  to  distinguish  the  hypothesis  of  A  being  positive  or  negative,  write 
the  binomial  equation  in  this  form  : 

x-=:dbA (2) 

These  conclasiona  will  greatly  simplify  the  research  after  eqaal  loots,  and  will  either 
enable  us  wholly  to  dispense  with  tlie  laborioas  process  for  the  oomiDaQ  messore,  or  wiD, 
at  least,  render  the  more  tedioas  steps  of  it  omiecessaiy 

EXAMPLES. 

2a:<— 12*8-|-19a::«— &r-f  9=0 (1) 

a^4-5x«-f-6a:6—&r<— l&ra— 3*«-f-8a;-f  4=0   .  .  .  (9) 

The  first  of  these  can  have  no  fractional  repeated  roots^  because  the  leading  coefficient 
fi  has  no  factor  a  perfect  power;  the  equal  roots,  if  any,  mus^  therefore,  be  integral. 
Unity,  which  always  has  claims  to  be  tried,  does  not  succeed ;  and  from  the  factors  of  9 
and  6,  it  is  plain  diat  -|-3  and  — 3  are  the  only  other  numbers  to  be  tested ;  and  as  no 
higher  power  of  3  than  the  square  enters  9,  we  infer  that  more  than  two  equal  roots  can 
not  have  place  in  the  equation.  By  testing  3,  we  find  this  to  be  one  of  a  pair  of  equal 
roots.  Equal  quadratic  factors  could  not  possibly  enter  the  equation,  since,  ss  the  first  co- 
efficient shows,  the  polynomial  is  not  a  complete  square.  In  the  second  of  the  above  equa- 
tions no  fractional  roots  can  enter.  Applying,  therefore^  -f-1  and  — 1,  we  discover  diat 
-|-1  is  iwice  a  root,  and  — 1  three  times.  The  remaining  equal  roots  — 3  and  — 2  sre 
found  from  the  resulting  quadratic  obtained  by  suppressing  from  the  given  equation  tiie 
five  fJBUStors  of  the  first  degree. 
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We  can  determine,  at  least  by  approximation,  a  positive  quantity  a  such 
that  we  have  a'sA.     Talie,  again,  x^ay^  equation  (2)  will  liecome 

This  is  die  equation  to  which  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively. 

302.  The  following  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  this  equation : 

1.  When  m  is  an  odd  number,  and  the  equation  is  y^ssl  or  y"— 1=0,  it 
evidently  has  the  root  ^=1 ;  and  it  has  no  other  real  root,  for  every  other 
positive  value  of  y  will  give  y^^\  or  ^"^Cli  ^^  a  negative  value  will  render 
y^  negative.  To  obtain  the  equation  on  which  the  m — 1  imaginary  roots  de- 
pend, we  shaJl  divide  y™ — 1  by  y — 1,  and  thus  obtain  the  equation 

which  belongs  to  the  class  of  equations  called  reciprocal, 

2.  When  m  is  an  odd  number,  and  the  equation  is  y^rs— 1,  it  has  evi- 
dently for  a  root  y=: — 1.  By  a  reasoning  analogous  to  the  preceding, 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  other  roots  are  imaginary ;  and  we  obtain  the 
equation  on  which  they  depend  by  dividing  ^"-{-1=0  by  y-{-\.  But  to 
obtain  all  the  roots  of  the  equation  y™=  —  1,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  this 

ft 

equation  can  be  derived  from  y^z=. — 1  by  changing  y  into  — y.  It  will  suffice, 
then,  to  take  all  the  roots  of  ^"=1  with  contrary  signs. 

3.  Suppose  m  is  an  eyen  number,  and  let  msr2n,  the  equation  y""=l,  or 
^ — 1  =0,  has  for  its  roots  y  =r-|-l  and  y=  — 1.  The  other  roots  are  imagin- 
ary, and  the  equation  which  contains  them  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  y^ — 1 

=0  by  (y — l)(y-|-^)*  ^^  ^ — ^ «  ^^^  i'  ^i^  ^  ^^^  ^  observe  that  y^ — 1 
=s(y>>_l)(yB.|.l),  and  that,  consequentiy,  the  equation  y^  — 1=0  can  be  re- 
placed by  two  others  more  simple, 

y--l=0,  y-+l=0. 

4.  Finally,  when  the  equation  is  y^^ss ^1,  or  y^-|-l  s=0,  we  know  that  the 
even  powers  of  real  quantities  will  always  give  positive  results ;  we  hence 
conclude  that  all  the  roots  are  imaginary.  Taking  ^=:Zt  the  equation  reduces 
to  the  degree  n,  and  becomes  simply  z"= — 1. 

303.  I  now  proceed  to  determine  the  solutions  of  the  equations  y" — ls=0, 
y^-l-^^O,  in  some  particular  cases. 

Let  m=2 ;  the  equations  to  be  resolved  are 

y* — 1=0,  whence  y=rtl ; 

y'+l=0,  whence  y=±  V — !• 
Let  m=3 ;  to  resolve  the  equation  y^ — 1=0,  observe  that  it  has  for  a  root 
y=l ;  we  divide  it  by  y — 1,  and  it  becomes 

y*+y+l=0,  whence  y= ^ . 

Hence,  the  three  roots  are 


y=l,  y= ,  y= . 

If  we  take  the  equation  y'-l-lsO,  we  shall  observe  that  its  roots  are  the 
same,  except  as  regards  sign,  with  those  of  y' — 1=0;  consequentiy,  they 
will  l»e 

y=-l.  y= 5 ,  y=~-!-r . 
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Let  m=4 ;  the  equation  y*-— 1=0  may  be  decomposed  into  two  others, 
^ — 1=0,  y*-4-l=0;  and  from  these  equations  we  derive  the  four  roots 

The  equation  y*'{-l  will  be  resolved  diflTerently;  by  adding  2^  to  both 
members  of  the  equation,  we  can  write  it  thus : 

(y«+l)«=2y'; 
we  can  then  decompose  it  into  two  others, 

y«+l=y  V2,  2^+1  =  — y -/a; 
and,  finally,  from  these  we  derive  the  four  values  of  y, 

y=J^/2±iV-::2,y=-iV2±W"^- 
We  could  have  treated  the  equation  y^-|-l=0  as  a  reciprocal  equation. 

We  might  have  observed,  also,  that  it  gives  y=±  V — 1*  cind  that,  taking 

successively  +-/ — 1,  .—  V — 1,  we  have 

f=±V+  V^T.  y=±V  -  V^.  • 


y- 


We  have  then  only  to  reduce  these  values  to  the  form  a-j-Z^V-^l  ^7  ^® 
process  in  Art.  104. 

By  raising  the  equation  y""=pl^O  successively  to  the  10°  degree,  we 
shaU  find  that  its  resolution  depends  on  that  of  the  preceding  cases,  or  on  the 
resolution  of  reciprocal  equations,  which  reduce  it  to  a  degree  less  than  the  5°. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  the  odd  degrees.  If  we  have  the  equation  y^ — 1=0, 
having  observed  that  it  has  the  root  y=:l,  we  divide  it  by  y — 1 ;  it  then  be- 
comes 

a  reciprocal  equation,  which  we  shall  reduce  to  the  2°  degree.  To  do  this, 
we  first  write  it  under  the  form 


(y+^)+{y+i)+^^^- 


Then  take  y-| — s=z,  which  gnres  y"4'~i=2' — ^ «   <^^t  consequently,  the 

equation  in  y  will  be  changed  to  the  following : 

—  lit\/5 
z^+2— 1=0,  whence  2=: . 

These  values  being  known,  those  of  y  will  be  by  the  relation  y-|--s=z,  for 
this  relation  gives  


y= 2 ' 

and  we  have  only  to  sabatitnte  instead  of  z  successiTely  each  of  its  two  values, 
in  order  to  find  the  four  imaginaij  values  of  y.    We  have  then  the  five  values 

y= — 4 — ± — 4 V-i, 
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The  equation  \p — 1=0  will  lead  to  the  equation  x^-^-z^ — 2z — 1=0,  and 
the  equation  y^— 1=0  to  the  equation  2*+2»— 3z*— 2z+l=:0. 

The  equations  ^+1=0,  y+l=0,  y9+l=0  have,  except  as  regards  the 
signs,  the  same  roots  as  if  their  second  terms  had  been  — 1. 

Let  us  examine  the  even  degrees.  The  equations  y* — 1=0,  y® — 1=^0, 
y^° — 1=0  do  not  oflfer  any  difficulty,  because  each  of  thom  can  be  decom- 
posed into  two  others  whose  roots  ai*e  known. 

Taking  J^l  instead  of — 1,  the  analogous  equations  are 

y*-|-l=0,  whence  y=:\/V—l» 
y  *+ 1  =0.  whence  y =V  V  — 1» 

yio+l=0,  whence  y='v  V~— !• 

But  we  know  the  values  ofV  — 1»  V  —  li  Sf — 1;  we  have,  then,  only  to 
extract  the  square  roots  by  the  processes  in  Art.  104.  But  it  will  be  simpler 
to  treat  these  equations  as  reciprocal ;  for  the  transformed  equations  in  z,  on 
which  they  depehd,  have  roots  which  are  real,  and  are  very  easy  to  resolve. 

We  add  some  propositions  upon  binomial  equations,  preparatory  to  giving  a 
general  method  for  solving  those  of  all  degrees. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

304.  If  a  be  one  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  x*-^l=0,  then  any 
power  of  a  will  be  also  a  root. 

For,  since  a  is  one  root  of  the  equation  2* — 1=0,  therefore  a"=:l,  and,  con- 
sequently, 

a«»=l,  as»=l,  a*»=l,  &c.,  also  a-"=l,  a-^»=l,  a-*>=l,  &c., 
the  values 

c,  a',  a* . . . .,  a—*,  or*,  a"-^, . . . ., 
thus  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  equation,  are  roots  of  it. 

Corollary  1. — It  hence  appears  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  x" — 1=0  may 
be  represented  under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  each  term  in  the  following 
series  being  a  root,  viz. : 

....  a-8,  arr*,  ar^,  1,  a,  a«,  a»,  . . . .  o»-^  a»,  c»+*,  . . . .  a**,  a*H-i, .... 
in  which  series,  however,  there  can  not  be  more  than  n  quantities  essentially 
different,  otherwise  the  equation  would  liave  more  than  n  roots. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

305.  If  a  be  one  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  x"-|-^=0»  ^^^  ^•'^7 
odd  power  of  a  will  be  also  a  root. 

For,  since  a  is  one  root  of  the  equation  x"= — 1,  therefore  o"= — 1 ;  and, 

since  every  odd  power,  whether  positive  or  negative,  of  — 1  is  also  — 1, 

therefore, 

0*'=— 1,  a6"=  — 1,  a»»=-.l,  &c., 

also 

a-*'  =  — 1,  a-e-=— 1,  a-''»=— 1,  &c. ; 

80  that  the  quantities 

o,  0*,  o* . . . .,  a-»,  a~^,  or*, . . . ., 

are  roots  of  the  equation.     These  roots,  therefore,  assume  an  infinite  variety 

of  forms,  although  there  can  not  be  more  than  n  essentially  different 


Ofi — 2=  < 
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PROPOSITION   III. 

306.  To  determine  the  roots  of  the  equatioa  x° — 1  =0,  when  n  is  the  square 
ofa  prime  number  ji. 

,    Put  xP=z,  then  t^ — z=0,  and  z^ — 1  =0,  and  let  the  roots  of  this  last  equa- 
tion be  1,  /3,  jS',  i3»,  . . . .  /3P-*  ;  then,  by  substitution, 

^a*— 1  =0, 
a*— /3  =sO, 

xP—/3»==0, 

Hence  the  jTp  values  of  x,  in  these  |7  equations,  will  evidently  be  all  different, 
and  will  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  xpp — 1=0. 

To  determine  these  roots,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  Art.  300,  which 
proves  that  the  root«  of  3^ — )9=0  are  equal  to  the  roots  of  x^ — 1=0  multi- 
plied by  yP ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  roots  of  xp — ^z=z(^  are  equal  to  the 
roots  of  xP — 1=0,  multiplied  by  V/^i  ^- 1  therefore,  we  immediately  con- 
clude that  the  roots  of 

xP— l=Oarel,Ai[^^^ ^i  j 

xP-i8=0         V^i/'Vft^V/? ^'V^  r  =  thenrooteot 

&C.  &0C,  &c. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  roots  of  x* — 1^0. 
The  roots  of  x^— 1=0  are 

1,  —  ^  ^ 


2 
hence  the  roots  of  x^ — 1:=0  are 


1    -l+V-3   -l-V-3 


.,-l+V-3   -1+V/-3     -l+V-3 
V  o  >  7%  V  o  ' 


-l-V-3„-l+V-3    .,-l--/-3 

O  V  o  »     V  ft  1 


-1+V--3      ~l-V-3    -~l-V-3  ,,-!->  V-3 
2  ^  2  '  2  ^  2  • 

The  foregoing  propositions  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  an  examination  of 
the  properties  and  relations  of  these  roots,  and  not  to  the  actual  exhibition  of 
their  values,  although,  as  in  the  proposition  above,  one  or  two  examples  of  the 
solution  have  been  given  to  illustrate  the  reasoning.  To  obtain  the  imaginary 
roots,  however,  in  their  simplest  form,  that  is,  in  the  form  a-{-6V — ^i  <u>d 
for  all  values  of  the  exponent,  requires  the  aid  of  a  theorem,  borrowed  from 
tlie  science  of  Trigonometry. 

307.  The  theorem  to  which  we  refer  is  the  well-known  formula  of  De 
Moivre,  given  in  most  books  on  Analytical  Trigonometry. 

(cos  a±  sin  a  .  V  — 1)'=  cos  nadb  sin  na  .  V — 1  ? 
which,  if  the  arc  ^kn  (n  being  a  semi-circumfoi*ence,  and  k  any  integer)  be 
substituted  for  no,  becomes 
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2kir  .      .     2kir      ^ ,      .      .       ,         . 

(cos it  nn .  V  — !)■=  cos  2kvdtz  am  ^kv .  y  — 1 ; 

that  is,  since 

cos  2^:^-=!,  and  sin  2A:ir=0, 

2kir  .     .     2kir 


(cos ±  sin ,y/ — 1)"=1 ; 

so  that  the  expression 

2kir        .     2kir 

coe i  Bin .  y  — 1, 

n  n 

comprehends  in  it  all  the  n  roots  of  unity,  or  all  the  particular  values  of  x, 
which  satisfy  the  equation  3f* — 1=0. 

Although,  in  this  general  expression,  the  value  of  k  ]a  quite  arbitrary,  yet, 
assume  it  what  we  will,  the  expression  can  never  furnish  more  than  n  differ- 
ent values.     These  different  values  will  arise  from  the  several  substitutions  of 

V,    X,     iif     V  •    •    .  • 

np  to  the  number  ,  inclusively,  if  n  is  odd,  and  up  to  -,  if  n  is  even ;  and 

for  substitutions  beyond  these  limits  the  preceding  results  will  recur.  To 
prove  this,  let  us  actually  substitute  as  proposed ;  we  shaU  thus  have  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  results,  viz. : 

for  X:=0  ....  x=  cos  0   ±  ain  0    •  V-~^=l 

2»r  ,      .    2ir       , 

A:=l  ....  a:=  cos  — ±  sm  —  .  v — 1 

4ir        .    4ff        

ks=z2  ....  a:=  cos  — ±  sm  —  .  y — 1 

Sir  .  6ir 


k=:3  ....  x=  coe  — ±  sin  —  .  V  —  I 

,     n—l  (n— IK,     .    (n  — 1)t      ^~- - 

A:=— 77—  •  •  *=  cos ±  wn —  .  V— 1- 

2  n  n  '^ 

Each  of  these  expressions,  except  the  first,  involves  two  distinct  values ;  so 
that,  omitting  the  value  given  hykz^O,  there  are  n—l  values,  and,  consequent- 
ly, altogether,  there  are  n  values ;  and  that  they  are  all  different  is  plain,  be- 
cause the  arcs 

2ir  4?r  6^  (n — l)ir 


0, 


,      ,      ,  .  .  .  • 
n     n     n  n 


being  all  different,  and  less  than  ir,  have  all  different  coeines.     The  arcs  which 
would  arise  from  continuing  the  substitutions  are 

(n+l)n   (n+3)w   (n+5)K 


T.^'  "T-'— ;r"'^- 


or,  which  are  the  same. 


(n— l)ir  (n— 3)ir  ^       (n— 5W    . 

»  «  n 

and  the  sines  and  cosines  of  these  are  respectively  the  same  as  the  sines  and 
cosines  of  the  arcs 
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(n— l)»r  (n— 3)ff  (n— 5)ff 

«  t  «  occ«« 

n  n  n 

which  haye  akeady  occurred.* 

If  n  18  an  even  number,  the  final  substitution  for  k  must  be  ~  instead  of 

,  as  above ;  and,  therefore,  the  final  pair  of  conjugate  values  for  x  will  be 


x=  cos  irjt:  sin  w  . -/ — 1  = — 1, 
which  values  of  x  differ  from  all  the  other  values,  because  in  them  no  arc  oc- 
curs 80  great  as  ir. 

The  arcs  which  would  arise  from  continuing  the  substitutions  beyond 


(n+2)ir  (n+4)ir   (n+6)^ 

'  -,  &c. ; 


n  n  n 

or,  which  are  the  same, 

(n— 2^  (n— 4)»r  (n— 6W    . 

n  n  91 

and  the  sines  and  cosines  of  these  are  respectively  the  same  as  the  sines  and 
cosines  ot  die  arcs 

(n— 2)7r   (n— 4)ir  (n— 6)ir 

n    '     ;r~'     n    '^^ 

which  have  already  occurred.* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  every  pair  of  conjugate  roots,  each  is  the  reciprocal 

of  the  other.    In  fact,  whatever  be  ^, 

^k-K        .    2A:ir      , ,       ^k-K  2A:?r 

(COS 4-  sm .  V  —  1)  (cos —  sm  — =-  .  y — 1)= 

2kn        .     2kv 
cos* +  sm« =1, 

which  shows  that  the  two  factors  in  the  first  member  are  of  the  fbrm  a,  -. 

a 

We  have  proved  (Art.  304)  that  every  powisr  of  an  imaginary  root  of  the 

binomial  equation  is  also  a  root ;  but,  unless  n  be  a  prime  number,  we  could 

not  infer  that  aO  the  roots  would  ever  be  produced  by  involving  any  one  of 

them.     Such  would  not,  indeed,  be  the  case.     There  is  always,  however, 

one  among  the  imaginary  roots  of  which  the  involution  will  furnish  all  the 

others;  it  is  the  first  imaginary  root,  or  that  due  to  the  substitution  Ar^l,  in 

the  foregoing  series  of  values ;  for,  by  De  Moivre*s  formula,  the  powers  of  this 

produce  all  the  others,  thus : 

2ir        .    27r 4ir        .    4ir       ^ 

(cos  — 4-  sm —  .  V — !)•=  cos — 4-  sm  —  .  v— 1 

2n        .    2ir       , ^.  6ir        .    e^r       ; 

(cos  — f-  sin  —  .  V  — 1)'=  cos  — 4-  sm  —  .  y — 1 


2ir        .    2v       ^ ?=i  n— 1  .    n— 1  , 

(cos  — +  sm  —  .  y  — 1)  •  :=  cos 7r4-  sm jt  .  y  — 1. 

*  The  tigns  of  the  sines  will,  however,  be  different;  but  the  only  effect  of  tfaii  difference 
Is  evidently  to  fonuBh  each  pair  of  coi\jagate  roots  iii  an  inverse  order. 
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These  powers  of  the  first  imaginary  root,  which  we  may  call  a,  thus  fur- 
nish one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  imaginary  roots,  and  the  reciprocals  of 
these  being  the  other  half,-  all  of  them  are  determined  from  the  first ;  the 
imaginary  roots  are,  therefore, 

n— 1 

a,  «*,  0^, .  .  .  ,  o* 
1    1^    1  J_ 

a'  a«*  ^'  •  '  •  •  ^' 

When  n  is  even,  the  last  power  will  be 

2ir        .     2ir 


(cos  — +  •"*  —  .V— 1)'^<508  ir-|-  sin  IT  •  V— 1 ; 
and  the  imaginaiy  roots  are,  therefore, 

o,  a',  0?,  •  •  •  •  a' 
1  i   i  i 

308.  By  the  general  formula  (Art  307),  we  are  enabled  to  determine  all  the 
roots  of  the  equation 

a*+l=0; 
for,  since 

cos  (2A:-t-l)ir=— 1,  and  sin  (2Jt4-l)ir=:0, 
that  formula  gives 

2Ar+l     ,     .    2Jt+l 


(cos 7r±  sin IT  .  \^— 1)'!= 


cos  (2Jt+l)ir±  sin  (2A:+l)ir  .  V— 1  =  — 1; 
hence  the  n  values  of  x  are  all  comprised  in  the  general  expression 

ar=  cos 1 — 7r±  sm  — ■ — t  .  y  — i ; 

n  n 

which,  by  putting  for  k  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  succession,  furnishes  the 
following  series  of  separate  values,  viz. : 

IT  IT  I 

for  A:=0  ....  r=  cos  -±  sin  -  .  \^ — 1 

3ir  ,      .    3?r      , 

Arsssl  ....  r=r  cos  — ±  sm  —  .  / — 1 

n  n 

5ir  .  5ir 


kss2  ....  ar=  cos  — ±  sin  — .  V — 1 


n— 1 


kss — - —  .  .  x^  cos  ir±  sin  IT  .  •/  —  1  ^ —1 ; 

or,  when  n  is  even, 

_     n — 2  /       ^\  ,  «■      , 

Ar=— ^—  .  .  .  x=:  cos  I  IT — -)±  Bin  (*— -  .  y — 1). 

Now  that  the  foregoing  system  of  n  roots  are  aU  different  is  obvious,  since 


tr  3n  5w  nir  fr 

n    n     n  n  « 

are  all  different  arcs,  of  which  the  greatest  does  not  exceed  a  semi-circum- 
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ference.     If  the  preceding  series  be  extended,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  after 

what  has  been  done  in  Art.  307,  that  the  values  formerly  obtained  will  recur. 

As  in  the  fonoer  case  of  the  general  problem,  so  here,  each  root  may  be 

derived  from  the  firat  pair  of  the  series ;  thus,  denoting  the  first  root,  cos 


^db  sin  -  .  yf — 1,  by  a  or  -,  according  as  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken, 

we  evidently  have,  for  the  preceding  series,  the  following  equivalent  expres- 
sions, viz. : 

o,  a*,  0^, ....  o" 

111  IV  when  n  is  odd, 


a'  a»'  o*  a- 


and 


a,  o^,  0^, o*— ^  ^ 

111  1    \  when  n  is  even, 

i'  ?  5 ?=^  ) 

For  further  researches  on  the  theory  of  binomial  equations,  the  student  may 
consult  Lagrange^s  Trait6  de  la  Resolution  des  Equations  Num6riques,  Note 
14 ;  Legendre*8  Th6orie  des  Nombres,  Part  V. ;  the  Disquisitiones  Arith- 
meticse  of  Gauss ;  Barlow^s  Theory  of  Numbers ;  and  Ivory's  article  on  Equa 
tions,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

309.  We  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  multiple  values  of 
radicals,  without  fixing  the  precise  number  which  might  exist,  except  for  rad- 
icals of  the  second  degree.    It  is  time  to  introduce  the  following  proposition  : 

Every  radical  has  as  many  values  as  there  are  units  in  its  index,  and  has 
no  more  ;  in  other  words^  every  quantity  has  as  many  roots  of  a  given  degree 
as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of  that  degree. 

If  the  given  radical  be  represented  by  the  general  form  ^  K,  this  radical 
designates  evidently  all  the  quantities,  real  or  imaginary,  which,  raised  to  the 
power  771,  reproduce  A  ;  consequently  they  are  merely  the  values  of  x  in  the 
equation  x"^A.  But  we  know,  from  the  general  theory  of  equations,  that 
every  equation  of  the  m^  degree  has  m  values  of  the  unknown  quantity,  which 
will  each  satisfy  it ;  hence  the  proposition  is  proved. 

This  will  serve  to  explain  some  paradoxes.     Let  there  be  the  expression 
V^V  —  I*    By  neducing  the  second  radical  to  the  index  4,  it  becomes 
{/( — 1)^,  and  the  given  expression  reduces  to  V^*  &  result  which  might  be 
supposed  absurd,  because,  a  being  positive,  the  result  represents  a  real  quan- 
tity, while  the  proposed  expression  appears  to  be  imaginary. 

There  is  here  a  confusion  of  ideas.  If  in  the  expression  V^  V'  —  1  the 
radical  is  an  arithmetical  determination,  it  is  true  that  this  expression  ia 
imaginary  ;  but  if  V^  ^  taken  in  all  its  generality,  and  we  represent  it  by  a' 
multiplied  by  the  four  roots  of  unity,  or 

a',  —a',  a' -/--if  — a' V^l, 

we  perceive  that  some  of  these  values  of  V^i  multiplied  by  -/ — 1,  cause  this 
imaginary  factor  to  disappear,  and  the  proposed  expression  becomes  real. 

I  shall  terminate  this  article  by  the  explanation  of  a  paradox  which  presents 
itself  in  the  employment  of  fractional  exponents.     Let  there  be  the  expres- 

a  9  1 

sioD  a* .    If  the  fraction  {  be  simplified,  the  expression  a^  becomes  a^.    Then, 
in  repassing  to  the  radicals,  we  have  \/a*^'^a.    This  equality,  however,  is 
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not  wholly  trae,  because  the  first  member  has  four  values,  and  the  second 
but  two. 
The  difficulty  may  be  presented  in  a  general  manner  by  placing 

and  in  concluding  from  thence  that 

To  discover  the  cause  of  this  error,  we  must  remember  that  the  fractional 
exponent  is  but  a  convention,  by  means  of  which  we  express  in  another  way 
that  the  root  of  a  certain  power  is  to  be  exti'acted,  and,  therefore,  this  expo- 
nent must  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  fraction. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OP  THE  IMAGINAEY  ROOTS  OP  EaUATIONS. 

310.  In  what  relates  to  the  limits  of  roots  at  Art.  283  and  following,  real  roots 
only  were  in  view.  We  shaU  show  here  how  the  linuts  may  be  obtained 
for  the  moduli  of  all  roots,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  Let  us  consider  the 
equation 

a-+Px»-»+Qa«-«...=0 (1) 

in  which  P,  Q . . .  may  be  real  or  imaginary.  In  order  that  a  value  of  x  may 
be  a  root,  it  is  necessary  that,  after  having  substituted  it  in  the  result,  the 
modulus  should  be  zero. 

Call  V  the  modulus  of  x,  and  jp,  9, . . .  those  of  the  coefficients  P,  Q, . . .  Ac- 
cording to  Art.  239,  those  of  the  terms  of  the  equation  wiU  be  t?*",  pif''^ 
qv^^f . . .,  and  that  of  the  part  Pj:"~*+Q^"*+  •  •  •  can  not  surpass  the  sum 
/w"~*+?^"~^ . . .     Then,  if  we  choose  for  t;  a  value  X  such  that  we  have 

t;«--pt;m-i— ^^ sssO,  or  >0  ....  (2) 

we  are  sure,  by  virtue  of  the  article  just  cited,  that  the  modulus  of  the  first 
member  of  the  equation  (1)  wiH  not  be  less  than  the  above  difiference ;  and  that 
from  this  point  the  modulus  will  not  be  zero,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
▼alue  substituted  in  place  of  x  will  not  be  a  root  of  the  equation.  Every  value 
of  V  above  X  will  render  this  difference  greater ;  then  X  is  a  superior  limit  of 
the  moduli. 

The  quantity  X  wiU  be  always  easy  to  determine,  because  it  will  be  sufllcient 
to  substitute  in  the  difference  (2)  in  place  of  v,  increasing  positive  values  until 
thb  difference  becomes  positive.  If  the  coefllcients  P,  Q . . .  are  real,  the 
moduli  p,  9, . . .  will  be  these  coefficients  themselves,  but  taken  positively ;  and 
if  we  designate  the  greatest  of  these  values  by  N,  we  can  take  at  once  for  the 
superior  limit  XsssN-|-l. 

To  have  an  inferior  limit,  we  make  z^-,  determine  in  the  transformed  in  y 

the  superior  limit  of  the  moduli  of  the  roots,  and  finally  divide  unity  by  this 
limit. 

311.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  imaginary  roots  always  enter  into 
equations  in  conjugate  pairs  of  the  form  a-JoP'^ — 1«  And  this  previous 
knowledge  of  the  form  which  every  root  must  take  suggests  a  method  for  the 
actual  determination  of  the  proper  numerical  values  for  a  and  /?  in  any  proposed 
case.    The  method  is  as  follows : 

Let  jr»+ A»-ia*-i+  ....  Ax+NrsO 
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be  au  equation  containing  imaginaiy  roots;  then,  by  snbetituting  04-/3^/— ^ 
for  X,  we  have 

or,  by  developing  the  terras  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  collecting  the  real 
and  imaginary  quantities  separately,  we  have  the  form 

an  equation  which  can  not  exist  except  under  the  ccmditions 

M=0,  NznO (1) 

From  these  two  equations,  therafore,  in  which  M,  N  contain  only  the  quan- 
tities a,  /i,  combined  with  the  given  coefficients,  all  the  systems  of  values  of  a 
and  p  may  be  determined ;  and  these,  substituted  in  the  expression  a-^j3  -/  —  1, 
will  make  known  all  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  proposed  equation ;  those  that 
are  real  corresponding  to  /9=0. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  theory  of  elimination  as  developed  at  page  157,  and 
from  the  method  of  numerical  solution  explained  in  Art.  255,  that  the  labor  of 
deducing  from  this  pair  of  equations  the  final  equation  involving  only  one  of  the 
unknowns  a,  /?,  and  of  afterward  solving  the  equation  for  that  unkndwn,  wiQ 
in  general  be  very  laborious  for  equations  above  the  third  degree.  Lagrange, 
by  combining  with  the  principle  of  this  solution  the  method  of  the  squares  of 
the  differences  explained  at  Art.  278,  avoids  both  the  elimination  and  subse- 
quent solution  here  spoken  of.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  may  be  brought 
about  if  we  have  any  independent  means  of  determining  one  of  the  unknowns 
0 :  for  the  adoption  of  these  means  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  elimi- 
nation; and  as  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  /?  in  both  of  the  equations  (1) 
would  convert  those  equations  into  two  simultaneous  equations  involving  but 
one  unknown  quantity,  their  first  members  would  necessarily  have  a  common 
fiictor  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  which,  equated  to  zero,  would  furnish  for  a  the 
proper  value  to  accompany  p ;  and  thus,  instead  of  solving  the  final  equation 
referred  to,  we  should  only  have  to  find  the  common  measure  between  the 
two  polynomials  M ,  N  containing  the  unknown  quantity  a. 

Now  corresponding  to  every  pair  of  imaginary  roots  04-/?  V  — 1*  a — j3  ^  — 1, 
there  necessarily  exists,  in  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  difTerences,  a 
real  negative  root  — 4/3^ ;  so  that  if  all  the  negative  roots  of  the  latter  equation 
be  found,  the  quantity  — 4/3^  must  appear  among  them ;  from  which  the  value 
of  /9  would  be  immediately  obtained,  and  thence,  by  aid  of  the  common  meas- 
ure as  just  explained,  the  corresponding  value  of  a. 

But  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  may  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  negative  roots  than  there  are  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed ; 
which,  however,  can  not  happen  except  two  non-conjugate  imaginary  roots  have 
equal  real  parts,  or  except  a  real  root  be  equal  to  the  real  part  of  an  imaginaiy 
root  Lagrange  discusses  these  peculiarities,  and  establishes  the  exactness- 
and  generality  of  the  principle  in  question,  as  follows : 

When  the  real  parts,  a,  7,  dec.,  of  the  imaginariea 

&c.  dec. 

are  unequal,  as  weD  when  compared  with  one  another  as  when  compared  with 
the  real  roots  a,  6,  c,  dec.,  it  is  evident  that  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the 

Bb 
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differences  can  not  have  any  other  negative  roots  than  those  furnished  by  the 
several  pairs  of  conjugate  imaginary  roots,  and  which  are 

— 4/ja,  — 4(J«,  &c. 

All  the  other  roots,  not  arising  from  the  differences  furnished  by  the  real 
roots,  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  will  evidently  be  imaginary ;  those  between  the  real  and 
imaginary  roots  supplying  the  forms 

(a— a+/?/^)«.  (a-a-./?/3i). 

(a-6+/?V-l)S  (a-.6-0  V-l)» 
&c.  &c. 

and  those  between  the  non-conjugate  roots  the  forms 


{(«-y)+(/?-c>)^^-iM(a-y)-(/3-<?)V-ii' 

80  that  in  this  case  every  negative  root  in  the  auxiliary  equation  wiU  indicate  a 
pair  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed,  and  will,  moreover,  supply  the  value 
of  the  imaginary  part.  But  if  it  happen  that  among  the  quantities  a,  /,  ^cc.« 
there  be  found  any  equal  among  themselves,  or  equal  to  any  of  the  quantities 
a,  6,  c,  &c.,  then  the  auxiliary  equation  wiU  necessarily  have  negative  roots* 
corresponding  to  which  there  can  be  no  imaginary  pair  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion. 

For  let  a=a,  then  the  two  imaginary  roots  (c — a+^-Z— 1)*,  (a^a— /9 
>/  — 1)'  will  become  — p^  and  — ,3*,  and,  consequently,  real  and  negative ;  so 
that  if  the  proposed  equation  contain  only  two  imaginary  roots,  a4-/^  V  "1  ^^^ 
a — /?  ^  — 1,  then,  in  the  case  of  a=a,  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differ- 
ences will  contain,  besides  the  real  negative  root  — 4/3',  the  two  — /J",  — ^, 
both  negative  and  equal. 

We  thus  see  that  when  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  has 
three  negative  roots,  of  which  two  are  equal  to  one  another,  the  proposed  may 
have  either  three  pairs  of  imaginary  roots,  or  but  a  single  pair. 

If  the  proposed  contains  four  imaginary  roots,  a-^-^y/ — 1,  a — Py/ — 1, 
■y'\'6y/ — 1,  y — dy/ — 1,  then  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
must  contain  the  two  negative  roots  — 4/?*  and  — 4d^;  if  a=ra,  it  must  also 
contain  the  two  equal  negative  roots  — /3«,  — /?•;  and  if,  moreover,  y=6,  it 
must  contain,  in  addition  to  these,  the  negative  pair  — ^,  — ^;  and  lastiy,  if 
a  ^7,  the  four  imaginary  roots 

{(a_y)+(/?_rf)V^}'.  {(a-r)-(/J-<')V3i}* 

win  be  converted  into  the  two  negative  paive 

-(i9-d)«,  -(/3-<J)«;  -(/3+<5)»,  -(^+<J)'. 

Hence  we  may  deduce  the  following  conclusions,  viz. : 

(1)  When  all  the  real  negative  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the 
differences  are  unequal,  then  the  proposed  will  necessarily  have  so  many  pairs 
of  imaginary  roots. 

If  in  this  case  we  call  any  one  of  these  negative  roots  — >u^,  we  shall  have 

^w 
Pz=:—^ ;  and  if  this  value  be  substituted  for  /?  in  the  two  equations  (1),  and  the 

operation  for  the  common  measure  of  their  first  members  be  carried  on  till  we 
arrive  at  a  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  the  proper  value  of  a  will  be  ob- 
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tained  by  equating  this  remaiDder  to  zero.  Thus,  each  negative  root,  — to, 
will  fumisb  two  conjugate  imaginary  roots,  a-f-/?  V  — 1*  and  a — /?  y/  — 1. 

(2)  If  among  the  negative  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
equal  roots  are  found,  then  each  unequal  root,  if  any  such  occur,  wiD,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  always  furnish  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots.  Each  pair  of 
equal  roots  may,  however,  give  either  two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  or  no  im- 
aginary roots,  so  that  two  equal  roots  will  give  either  four  imaginary  roots  or 
none  ;  three  equal  roots  will  give  either  six  imaginary  roots  or  two ;  four  equal 
roots  will  give  either  eight  imaginary  roots,  or  four,  or  none ;  and  so  on. 

Suppose  two  of  the  negative  roots,  — w,  — w,  are  equal;  then  putting,  as 

above,  /3=-^,  we  shall  substitute  this  value  of  i9  in  the  two  polynomials  (1), 

and  shall  carry  on  the  process  for  the  common  measure  between  these  poly- 
nomials till  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  of  the  second  degree  in  a ;  since  the  poly- 
nomials must  have  a  common  divisor  of  the  second  degree  in  a,  seeing  that  the 
equations  (1)  must  have  two  roots  in  common,  on  account  of  the  double  value 
of/3. 

Equating,  then,  this  quadratic  remainder  to  zero,  we  shall  be  furnished  with 
two  values  for  a :  these  may  be  either  both  real  or  both  imaginary.  In  the 
former  case  call  the  two  values  a'  and  a'' ;  we  shall  then  have  the  four  imagin- 
aiy  roots 


In  the  second  case,  the  values  of  a  being  imaginary,  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tions by  which  the  fundamental  equations  (1)  are  governed,  we  infer  that  to 
the  equal  negative  roots  — w,  — w,  there  can  not  correspond  any  imaginaiy 
roots  in  the  proposed  equation. 

If  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  have  three  equal  negative 

roots,  — 1(7,  — tOj  — w,  then,  putting,  as  before, /9=—^,  we  should  operate  oo 

the  polynomials  (1),  for  the  common  measure,  till  we  reach  a  remainder  of 
the  third  degree  in  a;  this  remainder,  equated  to  zero,  will  furnish  three. values 
of  a,  which  will  either  be  all  real,  or  one  real  and  two  imaginary.  In  the  first 
case  six  imaginary  roots  will  be  implied :  in  the  second  only  two ;  the  imagin- 
ary values  of  a  being  always  rejected,  as  not  coming  within  the  conditions  im- 
plied in  (1). 

It  foUows  from  the  above,  and  from  what  has  been  established  in  Art.  259, 
that  there  are  at  least  as  many  variations  of  sign  in  the  equation  of  the  squares 
of  differences  as  there  are  combinations  of  two  real  roots  in  the  proposed 
equation.  Also,  it  must  have  at  least  as  many  permanences  of  sign  as  there 
are  pairs  of  conjugate  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed  equation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  can  not  have  a  less  number  of  permanences  of  sign  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed  equation. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differenofts 
have  its  terms  alternately  positive  and  negative,  there  can  be  no  imaginary 
root  in  the  proposed  equation. 

The  foregoing  principles  are  theoretically  correct ;  but  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  them,  beyond  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  is  too  labo- 
rious for  them  to  become  available  in  actual  computation.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  them  from  Lagrange. 
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312.  To  determine  the  imaginaiy  roots  of  the  equation 

x^— 2x— 6=0. 

Computing  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  tiie  differences  from  the  general 
formula  for  the  third  degree  at  Art  279,  viz., 

29+  6p2«+ 9/?«2+ 4p'+ 277«=0, 
in  which  pss — 2  and  9= — 5,  we  have 

28— 12t«+36z+643=0. 
In  order  to  determine  the  negative  roots  of  this  equation,  change  the  alternate 
signs,  or  put  z:= — 1(7,  and  then  change  all  the  signs,  converting  the  equation 
into 

w»+12w»+36m;— 643=0, 

and  seek  the  positive  root,  which  is  found  by  trial  to  lie  between  5  and  6. 
Adopting  Lagrange's  development.  Art.  297,  this  root  proves  to  be 

«'=*+§+!   1 

o-l — 

6+,  &c., 

from  which  we  get  the  converging  fractions  (see  Continued  Fractions) 

31    160   991 
^'   6 '    3r  192'  ^' 

Knowing  thus  an  approximate  value  of  U7,  we  know  p=z—^. 

In  order  now  to  get  the  equations  (1),  p.  385,  substitute  a-)-/?  V  — ^  for  r  in 
the  proposed  equation,  and  form  two  equations,  one  with  the  real  terms  of 
the  result,  the  other  with  the  imaginaiy  terms ;  we  shall  tiius  have  the  equa- 
tions (1)  referred  to,  viz., 

a»— (3/9«+2)a— 6=0 
3o«— /3«— 2=0. 
in  which  P  is  known. 

Seeking  now  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  first  members  of  these 
equations,  stopping  the  operation  at  the  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  and 
equating  that  remainder  to  zero,  we  have 

—         ^^ 
^-""8^+4* 
and  thus  both  a  and  p  are  determined  in  approximate  numbers. 

313.  There  is  another  method  of  proceeding  for  the  determination  of  im- 
aginary roots,  somewhat  dififerent  from  the  preceding,  being  independent  of 
the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences.  It  is  suggested  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Since  the  quadratic,  involving  a  pair  of  imaginary  conjugate  roots,  is  always 
of  the  form 

a:"— 2ax4-o»+/3»=0, 

every  equation  into  which  such  roots  enter  must  always  be  accurately  divisible 
by  a  quadratic  divisor  of  this  form ;  that  is,  tiie  proper  values  of  a  and  ft  are 
such  that  the  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  resulting  from  the  division, 
must  be  zero.  This  furnishes  a  condition  from  which  those  proper  values  of 
a  and  /9  may  be  determined ;  the  condition,  namely,  that  the  remainder  spoken 
of,  Ax — B,  must  be  equal  to  zero,  independent  of  particular  values  of  x,%and 
this  implies  the  twofold  condition 


^m  Which  c  and  ^    f    u  -^==^'85=0, 

^^^  the  fc,e  me«bort^'''+'^+^-+«=0. 
»•  We  for  quotient  *'-2<w+«'+,8i, 

WMtituted  in  the  second,  give. 
^^^  "-o-  of  which  are  otr't+'""+^«»=°. 

The^rrl?"^""''  ^'"''^'-  ^'^'^  «  to  the  form  of  t£ 

*^» 'el  values  of  a.,„b,^j 

•wl.  conseqnenthr  a '  '''=<--l)*  ••.  18=^1 

*e  fectow  ^'  **  """Ponent  &cto«  of  A-     •  •    , 

WW  w>«  of  the  onguial  quadratic  diviaor.  viz., 


^'"^  the«  two  pai„'o7ilT^  "^ -'•  '-«+'» ^^"^ 

P«««  of  ,n,.g,n^  ,^^  ^.^^ 

and  *=V^.x«_y3i^ 

lil    ^T*"  "^  ^  *%h  de^*"**"'  *  impracticable  beyond  reiy  nwww 
™<»-    And  it  M  further  to  be^  **  ^^^  *«  fi«^  «!««»«»  »  « '««»«I?y 

equttoo,,  that  whenever,  a«  i«   „^  "'^  "^  *«  '«>1  "^t.  of  certain  numerical 
^«i»My,  our  reaaJt,  may         T''  *^'*'  ""•  "*"  •"  "''*'^*"'  """y  "P- 

'■^'  m  the  two    me'th^     '  peculiar  circumstances,  be  erroneous. 

(^)=0.  who*^  -^  *****  j^et  explained  we  have  two  eanatiann. 
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The  terms  imagiaary  and  impossible  have  been  thought  objectionable  when 
applied  to  the  roots  of  equations,  inasmuch  as  definite  algebraic  expressions 
are  always  possible  for  these  roots. 

A  specimen  of  a  strictly  impossible  equation  would  be  the  following : 

2x— 5+  V-r*— 7=0, 


when  plus  before  the  sign  V  implies  the  positive  root  V^ — 7.  No  ex- 
pression, either  real  or  imaginary,  can  satisfy  the  condition  or  represent  a  root 
of  this  irrational  equation. 

The  terms  imaginary  and  impossible,  when  used,  should  be  understood 
rather  as  applying  to  the  solutions  of  the  problera  from  which  the  equation  is 
derived  than  to  the  expressions  for  the  roots.  The  number  of  solutions  which 
the  problem  admits  will  ordinarily  be  expressed  by  the  degree  of  the  equa- 
tion, but  certain  suppositions  affecting  the  values  or  signs  of  the  coefficients 
may  cause  some  of  these  solutions  to  become  absurd  or  impossible,  and  these 
will  be  indicated  by  the  form  a-^-by/  —  1  for  the  roots, in  which  b  is  not  zero. 

THEORY  OF  VANISHING  PKACTIONS. 

314.  From  the  principles  established  in  (Art.  253),  we  readily  derive  the 
following  consequences,  viz. : 

Since 

/(x)=(x— ai)(x— a9)(:r— aj)(x— 04) 

and 

/i(x)a=(x— a  )(x— aa)(x— as)  •  •  •  •  +(x— ai)(ar— aa)(2r— ^4) ...-(-,  &c., 
it  follows  that 

t  /(£)_  1  1  1  1 

f(x)       •  •  •  •  ^ — a4*x — fla'^'ar— Oj""  z — ai  '  '  '  '  w 

In  like  manner,  for  any  other  equation  F(x)=0,  we  have 

Fi(.r)  1  1  1  1  - 

F(x)- x-64+x-6,+a:-6,+x-.6» <^) 

Suppose  the  two  equations 

/(x)=0,  F(r)=0, 
have  a  root  in  common,  viz.,  ai=5i,  then,  dividing  (1)  by  (2),  we  have 

1  1  1  1 

fi{x)    F(x)       •  •  •  •  X— 04     x— as"'"^ — a^x — aj 

^^  *  ^^^ ^     J-     ^     4-     ^      »       ^ 

Hence,  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  second  member  by 
x^'Ui,  and  then  substituting  for  x  its  value  x^Oi,  we  have 

fijai)    F(aO 
F,(aO  ■  /(a,)-"- 

/i(g|)_    /(gj) 
•;•  F,((2|)-F(a0 ' 

from  which  we  learo,  that  if  any  two  equations  have  a  common  root  a,  and 
their  derived  equations  be  taken,  the  ratio  of  the  original  polynomials,  when  a 
is  put  for  r,  will  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  derived  potynomials  when  a  is  put 
for  .r. 
This  property  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  method  of  determining  the  value 
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of  a  fractioD,  such  as  fTT-Tt  when  both  numerator  and  denominator  vanish  for 

F(x) 

a  particular  value  of  x,  as,  for  instance,  for  a:=a.    For  we  shall  merely  have 

to  replace  the  polynomials  in  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  derived 

polynomials,  and  then  make  the  substitution  of  a  for  x.     If,  however,  the 

terms  of  the  new  fraction  should  also  vanish  for  this  value  of  :r,  we  must  treat 

it  as  we  did  the  original,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  a  fraction  of  which  the 

terms  do  not  vanish  for  the  proposed  value  of  :r.     The  following  examples  will 

sufficiently  illustrate  this  method : 

(1)  Required  the  value  of 

X — a ' 
when  x=a. 

fi{a)      2a 

Here  ^rT~;="r^2a,  the  required  value 
Fi((z)      1  ^ 

(2)  Required  the  value  of 

fu*-n^(n4-l)j:"4-l  ^ 

when  2=1. 

f,(x)      n(n+l)3r°-n(n+l)j°-^ 
F,(x)-  -2(1 -X) 

0 
This  still  becomes  -  for  r=l, 

fijx)     n«(n+l)a*-^— n(n+l)(n^l)a*^ 
FbIx)"  2 

Ml)     n(n+l) 


the  value  sought 

(3)  Required  the  value  of 

when  xsssl. 


'  F,(l)-       2 


(4)  Required  the  value  of 


1— a* 
F,(l)--.l-'*- 


h{a —  y/ax) 
a — X      ' 


for  xz=a. 

We  may  here  put  \/x=y,  and  thus  change  the  fraction  into 

a— y» 

^=— — -  ...  ^^-V=2'  *®  "^"^  required. 
^i{y)     -2y        p^,      2 


*  Tliifl  is  the  ezpretsion  for  tlie  tum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

"i^^x+^s^ia^,  tun. 
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(5)  Required  the  Talae  of 

/(y)     (fl+a:)'-(a+y)» 
FCy)-  x-y 

when  x=y. 
Put  a-fysz",  then  the  frBction  is  changed  into 

m 

m 

fi{z)     — mz^^     m    z"     m    (a+y)" 
Fi(2)      '-nz'^^      n  *  2*      n  '     a+y    ' 
•nd,  therefore,  the  value,  when  x=sy,  is 

m 

n       a+x 


ELIMINATION. 

EE80LUTI0N  OP  EaUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO  OR  MORE  UNKNOWN 
QUANTITIES  OP  ANY  DEOREE  WHATEVER. 

315.  We  have  already  indicated,  at  p.  157,  the  possibility  of  eliminating  one 
of  two  unknown  quantities  from  two  equations  by  the  method  of  the  common 
divisor.  The  general  theory  of  equations  which  has  since  been  unfolded  will 
afford  the  means  of  giving  a  more  foil  development  to  this  subject. 

The  two  given  equations  may  be  thus  expressed : 

F(x,  y)=0,/(a:,  y)=0 (1) 

They  are  said  to  be  compatible  if  they  have  common  values  of  x  and  y.  This 
is  the  case  with  two  equations  derived  from  the  same  problem,  the  conditions 
of  which,  for  the  determination  of  the  i-equired  quantities,  are  expressed  by 
the  two  given  equations. 

Suppose  now  that  one  of  the  common  values  of  y  were  known,  and  substi- 
tuted for  y  in  the  two  equations  (1),  the  first  members  of  both  would  become 
functions  of  r,  and  known  quantities  ;  the  common  value  of  x,  corresponding  to 
this  value  of  y,  must  have  the  property  of  every  root  of  an  equation  pointed 
out  at  Prop.  II.  of  Art.  238 ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  denote  this  value  of  x,  each 
of  the  equations  (1)  must  be  divisible  by  (x—- a);  in  other  words,  they  must 
have  a  common  divisor  containing  x.  If,  therefore,  without  knowing  and  sub- 
stituting the  value  of  y,  we  proceed  with  the  two  given  equations  (1),  accord- 
ing to  the  method  for  finding  the  greatest  common  divisor,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
divisor  of  tiie  first  degree  with  respect  to  x,  and  to  a  remainder  independent 
of  X,  or  containing  only  y,  as  this  remainder  would  have  been  zero  if  the  value 
of  y  had  occupied  its  place  during  the  process,  the  value  of  y  ought  to  be  such 
as  to  reduce  this  remainder  to  zero.  The  values  of  y  which  will  do  this  are 
found  by  putting  this  last  remainder  equal  to  zero,  and  thus  forming  what  is 
called  tiie  final  equation  in  y  only.  The  values  of  y  which  satisfy  the  final 
equation  are  the  only  compatible  values  of  this  unknown  in  the  two  given  equa- 
tions (1).  The  corresponding  values  of  x  are  found  by  substituting  these 
values  of  y  successively  in  the  last  divisor,  which  will  ordinarily  be  of  the  first 
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degree  with  respect  to  z,  and  setting  this  equal  to  sero ;  each  vtlxxe  of  y  gives, 
by  means  of  this  divisor,  the  corresponding  value  of  z,  which,  substituted  with 
it  in  the  given  equations,  will  satisfy  them.  Should  this  divisor  reduce  to  zero 
by  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y,  we  must  go  back  to  tiie  previous  one  of 
the  second  degree,  which,  put  equal  to  zero,  will  furnish  two  values  of  x  for 
each  of  3^ ;  if  this  reduce  to  0,  we  must  go  to  that  of  the  3^  degree,  and  so  on. 

316.  This  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  another  manner.  Denoting  by 
A=0,  for  simplicity,  the  first  of  the  two  given  equations  F(x,  y)=0,  and  by 
B=0  the  second /(x,  y)=0,  by  Q  the  quotient  of  A  by  B,  and  by  R  the  re- 
mainder, we  have 

A=BQ+R (2) 

It  follows  from  this  equality  that  all  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  x 
and  y,  which  give  A=sO  and  Bs:0,  must  also  give  R^O,  since  the  quotient 
Q  can  not  become  infinite  for  finite  values  of  x  and  y,  the  given  equations  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  enture  functions,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  such  with 
respect  to  x  and  y.     (See  Art.  275*  Cor.  2.) 

For  the  same  reason,  all  the  values  which  will  give  B=0  and  Rs=0,  will 
also  ^ve  A  3=0.  The  system  of  equations  A=sO,  B=0  may,  therefore,  be 
replaced  by  the  more  simple  system  B=0,  R=0. 

If  now  B  be  divided  by  R,  and  a  new  remainder,  R',  be  reached,  it  may  be 
shown  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  system  6=0,  R=0  can  be  replaced  by 
the  system  Rs=0,  R'=:0,  R'  being  of  a  lower  degree  with  respect  to  x  than 
R,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  independent  of  x.  Let  R"  be  this 
remainder.  Then  the  original  equations  are  replaced  by  the  system  R'=0, 
R"=0,  in  which  R^'^O  is  the  final  equation  in  y  only,  and  R'  generally  of 
the  1  °  degree  with  respect  to  x. 

317.  The  same  conclusion  could  not  have  been  arrived  at  had  y  been  sup- 
posed to  enter  into  any  of  the  denominators  in  the  above  process.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  Q  in  equation  (2)  contained  denominators  functions  of  y» 
then  Q  might  possibly  become  infinite  by  the  values  of  y  reducing  these  de- 
nominators  to  zero,  and  BQ  thus  might  be  finite  (see  Art.  156,  3^),  though  B 
were  zero. 

318.  If,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  y  in  the  denominator  of  the 
quotient  when  aflfecting  the  division  of  A  by  B,  it  had  been  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply the  polynomial  A  by  some  function  of  y,  foreign  roots  might  thus  be  in- 
troduced, not  betonging  to  the  proposed  equation.  For,  call  c  this  function, 
and  represent  by  Q  still  the  quotient  obtained  after  this  preparation,  and  by  R 
the  remainder,  we  shall  have 

cA=sBQ+R. 

This  equality  proves  that  the  solutions  of  the  equations  B=0,  R=0  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  equations  cA=:0,  B=0.     But  this  last  system  divides 
itself  into  two  others,  A=0,  B=0,  and  c=0,  B=0,  consequently  the  equa- 
tions B=:0,  R=0  will  admit  all  the  solutions  of  the  proposed  equations;  hut 
they  will  admit,  also,  all  those  of  the  equations  c=0,  B=0,  which  can  not  be- 
long to  the  equation  A=0.     The  same  may  bo  ebown  for  any  foreign  factor 
necessary  to  be  introduced  to  eflfect  any  subsequent  division. 

On  the  other  hand,  factors  are  sometimes  suppressed  for  convenience  '"  ^  * 
process  for  finding  the  common  divisor.  If  these  factors  were  suchas  wouW 
reduce  to  zero  on  attributing  to  y  ito  proper  values,  the  process  ought  to  ter- 
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minate,  since  the  whole  remainder  becomes  zero  with  one  of  its  factors,  and 
the  preceding  divisor  would  be  a  common  measm'e  of  the  two  polynomials ; 
and  yet  these  values  of  y  which  produce  this  common  measure  would  not 
have  been  presented  by  the  final  equation  arrived  at  had  the  factor  in  question 
been  suppressed  without  notice. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  see  that,  to  obtain  the  values  of  y 
which  belong  to  the  proposed  -equationB,  we  must  equate  to  zero  the  remain- 
der which  is  independent  of  z,  as  also  each  of  the  factors  in  y  which  have 
been  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  resolve  each  equation 
separately  ;  secondly,  that  among  the  values  thus  obtained  there  may  be  some 
which,  on  trial  in  the  proposed  equations,  prove  extraneous,  and  which  must, 
therefore,  be  rejected. 

319.  Simplifications  may  sometimes  be  employed,  the  natmre  c^  which  is 
expliuned  conveniently  by  the  aid  of  symbols,  as  follows :  Let  the  polynomials 
A  and  B,  the  first  members  of  the  given  equations,  be  put  under  the  form 

K=zdd'd"uu'u",  B^zdd'd^w'v'^ 
in  which  d  represents  a  common  divisor  of  A  and  B,  containing  x  only ;  d' 
another,  containing  y  only ;  and  d'^  a  third,  containing  both  x  and  y.  The 
other  factors,  u,  «',  u'\  r,  v\  t?",  have  a  similar  meaning,  except  that  they  are 
not  common  to  the  two  polynomials  A  and  B.  The  proposed  equations  may 
be  satisfied  by  placing  ef  =rO ;  this  equation  contains  only  r,  and,  when  re- 
solved, furnishes  a  limited  number  of  values  of  this  unknown  quantity,  to 
which  may  be  joined  any  value  whatever  of  y,  and  the  given  equations  A:=0 
and  B=0  will  be  satisfied.  Again,  d'=:iO  will  satisfy  them,  which  gives  simi- 
lariy  limited  values  for  y,  unlimited  for  x.  Finally,  suppose  rf"=0 ;  as  d*' 
contains  both  x  and  y,  an  arbitrary  value  may  be  given  to  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  and  this  equation  will  make  known  a  corresponding  one  for  the 
other. 

The  other  modes  of  satisfying  the  given  equations  consist  in  equating  to 
zero  simultaneously  one  of  the  factors  u,  u*,  u"  of  the  firat,  and  one  v,  v',  or 
v",  of  the  other.  But  v  and  u  can  not  be  simultaneously  equal  to  zero,  since 
they  each  contain  only  x,  and  are  supposed  to  have  no  common  divisor,  d  having 
been  understood  to  comprise  all  the  common  factors  depending  on  x  alone. 
For  a  similar  reason,  v!  and  v'  functions  of  y  alone  can  not  at  the  same  time  be 
equal  to  zero.  Bot  u"  and  xt\  being  put  equal  to  zero,  are  to  be  proceeded 
with  by  the  method  of  the  common  divisor,  as  already  explained,  and  will  fur- 
nish a  limited  number  of  values  for  y,  and  corresponding  values  limited  also 
for  X. 

320.  Should  the  remainder,  in  seeking  for  a  common  divisor,  not  contain  y, 
but  only  known  quantities,  it  could  not  be  put  equal  to  zero.  In  this  case  the 
given  equations  wotUd  be  incompatible. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Let  the  equations  be 

( — 2j!«-f  ajy^-l- (a:*— 22«— 2a:«-|- 2.r-f  1  )y«4.  (j*— 2z»+x)y =0, 

There  are  numerous  simplifications  of  these,  for  they  can  be  decomposed  into 
factors  like  the  following : 

y(x-l)(r+y)x(x+l)(^-2y-l)=0. 

y(.T-l)(ar+y)  Xy(i:«— y«)=0. 
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Equating  to  zero  first  the  common  factors,  each  in  its  turn,  we  obtain 

(  ^=0,  iy  indet,  i  y  indet., 

I  X  indet..  J  .r=l,  (  x=z — y; 

next  equating  to  zero  the  other  factors,  we  have  four  systems  of  equations,  viz., 
First  system  j^Tj a   (  whence   5^^__i 

Second  system  j^lg^^i^g   \  whence  j^^?J^=^i. 

Third  system  \  ^"f  Z?  \  whence  \  ^Z^J,  \  IZZl 

Fourth  system  5  ^"3^  =«        l  whence  S  2^=1+  ^2   _S  y=l+  ^2 

In  the  first  three  systems,  aQ  the  solutions,  except  z=— 1,  y= — 1,  have 
already  been  found;  in  the  fourth,  those  in  which  we  have  x=— y  are  also 
already  known ;  hence,  in  reality,  we  have  only  determined  three  new  solu- 
tions, viz., 

cy=-l      cy=l+V2      <y=l--v/2      . 
Jr=-1,      Jt=1+V2,      )x=1— V2. 
(2)  To  resolve  the  two  equations 

a^s— 3y2«+(3y«— 3y-fl)a:— y»-fy«— 2y=0, 
x"— 2yx  +y»— y=0. 

These  equations  can  not  be  decomposed  into  factors ;  hence  we  pass  imme- 
diately to  successive  divisions.    This  remark  will  apply  also  to  equations  3  and  4. 

First  Division, 


a:»-3yj*+(3y»-y+l)x-y»+y»-.2y 
+r'»^2y--2«(-y«+y)a: 


a*— 2yx+y»— y 


X— y 


-  y^+(2y«+i)^-y'+y'-2y 

-  y^+'^f^-r+  y' 

X  — 2y 

Second  Division, 


a:«— 2yr+y«— y 
-|-a:«— 2yx 


X— 2y 


\ 


2^— y. 

Hence,  the  final  equations  are  x — 2y=0,  y* — y^O.    We  deduce  from 
these 

y=0  ^y=l 

x=0  c  x=:2 ; 

and  as  we  have  neither  introduced  nor  suppressed  any  factor,  these  two  solu- 
tions are  those  of  the  proposed  equations  themselves. 

(3)  To  resolve  the  two  equations, 

(y-.l)x«+2x-.6y+3=:0, 
yx«+9x— 10y=0. 

First  Division, 

yx'+9x— lOy 


(y-1)  x«+2x  -5y  +3 

(y— l)y2«+2yx— 5y«-|-3y  y— 1 

•+(y-i).v^-(-9y+9)^-ioy'+ioy 

(-7y-|-9)x+  6y«—  7y. 
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As  we  have  inultiplied  hj  y,  it  is  necessary  to  resobe  the  equations  j^sO, 
^2^^-90: — lOyssO,  which  give  x=0,  y=:0,  and  to  examine  whether  these 
values  make  the  dividend  equal  to  zero.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  it  follows  that 
they  form  a  foreign  solution,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppress. 

Second  Division- 

(-7y4-9)x+6y»-7y 


yx+(-6y»+7y»-63y+81) 


{-7y+9)yx«+(-63y+81)x+70y»-90y 

(-'7y+%^-(-  5y»+7y)«x 

(—6y»+7y«— 63^+81  )x+70y»—90y 
(-«6y»-f7y«— 63y+81)(— 7y+9)x— 490y»+1260y»— 810y 
(— 5y>4-7y»— 63y+81)(— 7y+9)x— 25yft+70y^— 364y»+846y»— 567y 

26y6— 70y*— 126y»+414y«— 243y. 

The  equations  which  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  are 

(-7y+9)x+6y«-.7y=0, 
25y»— 70y*— 126y»+414y«— 243yr=0. 

The  second  gives  the  results,  which  may  be  readily  verified, 

— 3±3VT0 
y=0,  y=l,  y=3,  yss ^ . 

By  substituting  these  values  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  we  obtain  for 
X  the  corresponding  values  x=0,  x=l,  x=2,  x^ — 5=f  ^10. 

In  the  second  division  we  have  been  compelled  to  multiply  by  — 7y-4-9,  but 
no  foreign  solution  has  been  introduced. 

We  have,  then,  only  to  suppress,  in  the  five  solutions  above,  that  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  first  division.  There  remain,  then,  for  the  given  equa- 
tions the  four  following  solutions : 


(        — 3+3V10         c        —3—3^10 

^z      ^z'     v^    ^_     v^ — ^ 

(4)  Let  the  equations  be 

^+(8y-13)x+y«-7y+12=0, 
^-(4y+  l)x+y«+5y=0. 

First  Division, 


x«+(8y-13)x+y»-7y+12 
+^-(4y+   l)x+y»+5y 


z«-(4y+l)x+y«+5y 


(12y— 12)x— 12y+12 

This  remainder  can  be  decomposed  into  the  fiictors  12(y— l)(x— 1);  the 
calculations  will  be  simplified,  and  we  shall  have  these  two  systems  of  equa- 
tions : 

<y— 1=0  <x— 1=0 

}  x«-(4y+l)x+y»-|.6y=0,   (  a*-.(4y-|.l)x+y«+5y=r0. 
Each  of  these  can  be  at  once  resolved,  and  we  find 

<y=l  (y=l  <y=0  J>=-1 
i  x=3,  I  x=2,  )  x=l,  i  x=l. 
(6)  *»+2yx»+2y(y-2)x+y«-.4=0. 

Ans.53^=\Sy=\ 
^x=— 4,  ^x=— 5. 


Ajis. 
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(6)  a?-.3ya«+3a*+3y«z— 6yx— ar— y»+3y»4.y— 3=0, 
r»+3yx«— 32«4-3y«x— 6yx— x+y8— 3y«— y+3=0. 

'Fmit  system      5y=lSy=My=l 
Second  system  \  ^^^  \  ^=0       \  2^=^  5  y=2 
Third  system    J  ^=3  Jy=-1 

(7)  2»+ya--(y+l)x+y-y»=0, 

i^-y*«-(y«+6y+9)^+y'+6y'+9y=o. 

The  first  division  gives  the  remainder 

y^+(3y+4)x-(y'43y+4y). 

To  be  able  to  perform  the  second  division,  we  multiply  the  dividend  by  y ; 
in  the  same  way  we  prepare  the  first  remainder  to  be  divided.  We  thus  ar- 
rive at  a  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  z,  which  can  be  put  under  the  form 

32(y»+3y+2)(x-y). 

Dividing,  then?  the  remainder  of  the  second  degree  by  x^y,  we  obtain  the 
quotient 

y»r+y'+3y+4=0, 
and  there  is  no  remainder. 

From  these  calculations  we  cbnclude  that  the  first  members  of  the  proposed 
equations  are  divisible  by  x — y,  so  that  they  can  be  verified  by  all  the  solutions 
of  the  indeterminate  equation  x — ys=0.  The  other  solutions  are  furnished 
by  the  system  of  two  equations, 

y»+3y+2=0,  yx+y«+3y+4=0; 
hence  we  obtain  tl  e  solutions 

y=— 1,  z=+2;  y==— 2,  r=  +  l. 

METHOD  OF  LABATIE. 

321.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  on  which  the  ordinaiy  method  of 
eliminatiop  depends,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  this  method  has 
lately  been  perfected  by  Labatie  and  Sarrus.  By  the  aid  of  the  theory  which 
they  have  introduced,  we  shall  be  able  to  perform  the  required  eliminations 
without  introducing  any  foreign  solutions. 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  represent  the  quotients  which  we  obtain  by  dividmg 
the  first  members  of  the  given  equations  by  all  of  their  factors  whidi  depend 
only  on  y. 

Let  e  be  the  factor  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  A,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  divide  it  by  B ;  represent  by  q  the  quotient  that  we  obtain  in 
this  division,  and  by  Rr  the  remainder,  r  designating  those  fiictors  of  this  re- 
mainder that  are  not  dependent  on  x»  Let  Ci  be  the  factor  by  which  we 
must  multiply  B  to  render  it  divisible  by  R ;  represent  by  qi  the  quotient,  and 
by  RiTi  the  quotient  that  we  obtain  in  this  second  division,  Ti  designating  the 
product  of  those  factors  of  this  remainder  which  do  not  depend  on  x,  and  so 
on.  Finally,  suppose,  for  the  salie  of  simplicity,  that  at  the  fourth  division 
we  obtain  a  remainder  independent  of  x,  and  designate  this  remainder  by  r,. 
We  have  the  equalities 
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CcA=Bq  +Rr 

I  CiB  srR^i+Rifi /jv 

(.CaRi=R«93+r3 
Let  d  be  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  c  and  r,  Ji  the  greatest  common 

divisor  of  -j-  and  ri,  t^s  that  of  -t-j-  and  rj,  (£«  that  of  , ,  ,-  and  r,.    We  shall 

proceed  to  prove  that  we  can  obtain  all  the  solutions  of  the  system  A=0, 
B=:0,  without  any  foreign  solution,  by  resolving  the  following  systems : 

5=^     35;=^     ]3;=^     ]s=^ (2) 

BssO,         (R=0,       4(Ri=0,        (R3=0 

To  establish  this  proposition,  we  shall  first  prove  that  the  solutions  of  the 
systems  (2)  all  agree  with  those  of  the  system  A=0,  B=sO ;  we  shall  after- 
ward show  that  the  solutions  of  the  system  A=:0,  B=0,  are  all  comprised  in 
those  of  the  systems  (2). 

[a]  Dividing  by  d  the  two  members  of  the  first  equation  of  system  (1),  it 
becomes 

2^=¥n^ (3)  . 

2  is  entire,  for  c  and  r,  by  hypothesis,  are  divisible  by  d ;  hence,  ^B  is  divisible 

by  d ;  but  B,  by  hypothesis,  is  prime  with  respect  to  </  ;  therefore,  d  divides  q. 

Equation  (3)  shows  that  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  the  equations 

r  c  c,  r 

B=:0,  ^=0,  destroy  also  ^A;  but  -i  and  ^  are  prime  with  respect  to  each 

r 
other.    Consequently,  1°,  aZZ  ike  solutions  of  the  system  B =0,  -|=0,  agree  with 

those  of  ike  system  A^O,  B=0. 

[6]  To  obtain  a  relation  between  A,  R,  and  ^,  we  multiply  equation  (3)  by 

Ci,  and  in  the  resulting  equations  place,  instead  of  CiB,  its  value  as  found  in  the 
second  member  of  the  second  equation  of  system  (1) ;  we  thus  obtain 


5i.(2:±»)K+|„E,. 


CyTA-qqi 
The  quantity  — ^ —  is  entire,  because  r  and  q  are  divisible  by  d ;  raore- 

over,  this  quantity  is  divisible  by  di ;  for  di  divides  -j  and  Ti,  and  it  is  prime 

with  respect  to  R.     Dividing  the  two  members  of  the  above  equation  by  di^ 

q  Cir'\'qqi  > 

and  taking,  to  abridge)  j=M,  — ^-t — =Mi,  it  becomes 

gA=M.R+MIl.J (4) 

To  obtain  a  relation  between  B,  R,  and  j-,  we  first  multiply  the  second 

c  cci        cq\        e  ce\ 

equation  of  system  (1)  by  ^,  which  gives  -^Bsr-^-R+^Riri.    Since  -j  and 
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Ti  are,  by  hypodiesis,  divisible  by  du  it  foUows  that  di  divides  also  -4^It ;  but 

di  is  prime  with  respect  to  R ;  heoce,  di  divides  -j.    Dividing  all  the  terms  of 

c  cqi 

the  equation  by  di,  and  taking,  to  abridge,  j^N,  -tt  =Ni,  it  becomes 

gB=N.R+NR.| (6) 

Equations  (4)  and  (5)  prove  that  all  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  reduce  the 

Ti  CCi  CCi  CC\  Ti 

polynomials  R  and  -j-  to  zero,  destroy  also  n^-A  and  -rrB  ;  but  -tt  and  -r 
are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  consequently,  2^ ,  all  the  solutions  of 
the  system  R=0,  j~=0,  agree  with  those  of  the  given  system^  A=0,  B^O. 

[c]  We  obtain  a  relation  between  A,  Ri,  and  nr*  by  multiplying  equation  (4) 

by  Cs,  and  placing,  instead  of  CgR,  its  value  found  in  the  second  member  of  the 
third  equation  of  system  (1) ;  we  thus  find 

^A=R,(Mi^,+  ]y[C3ij+MAr,. 
By  hypothesis,  d%  divides  the  first  member  of  this  equation,  it  also  divides  t^\ 

it  ought,  then,  to  divide  Ri(M]^94- ^^2^);  ^^t  Ri  and  d^  are  prime  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  d^  then  divides  the  term  by  which  Ri  in  the  above  equa- 
tion is  multiplied.     Designating  the  quotient  by  Ms  the  equation  becomes 

5^A=MA+M.B,^ (6) 

Multiplying  equation  (5)  by  c^,  and  then  placing,  instead  of  CsR,  its  value 
found  in  the  second  member  of  the  third  equation  of  system  (1),  it  becomes 

^'B=R,(n,9,4-Nc^|)  -fN»R,r,. 

We  can  demonstrate  as  before  that  the  multiplier  of  Ri  is  divisible  by  <^, 
and,  representing  the  quotient  by  Ns,  we  find 

g|B=N^.+N,R,l' (7) 

Equations  (6)  and  (7)  show  that  all  the  values  of  ar  and  y,  which  reduce  the 

r% 
polynomials  Ri  and  -r  to  zero,  destroy  also  the  first  members  of  these  two 

equations ;  but  , ,  ,  and  -r  are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  conse- 

rj 
quendy,  3^,  all  the  solutions  of  the  system  Ri:=0,  ^=0,  suit  those  of  the  pro- 
posed system^  A=0,  B^O. 

[d]  The  equation  which  gives  a  relation  between  A,  Rs«  and  -j-,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  equation  (6)  by  C3,  and  placing,  instead  of  C3R1,  its  value 
as  given  in  the  second  member  of  the  fourth  equation  of  system  (1) ;  we  thus 
find 
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dd  iL^ = I^  (  M«5a+ ^^^'J  )  "t"  Mar  J. 
Dividing  the  two  members  of  this  eqaation  by  (ist  and  designating  by  Ms  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  the  entire  polynomial  Mt^s-f-CjMi-T-  oy  d%^  there 
results 

^|^A=M,R.+M,J (8) 

To  obtain  a  relation  between  B,  Rst  and  -j-,  we  multiply  equation  (7)  by  e^ 

and  put  in  the  place  of  C3R1  the  second  member  of  the  fourth  equation  of  the 
system  (1),  which  gives 

^B=R.(N.„+<^.J)+N.r.. 
Dividing  both  members  by  <^,  and  designating  by  Nj  the  quotient  obtained 

by  dividing  the  entire  polynomial  Ns^s-f-^^sNi-i-  by  (^,  it  becomes 

^B=NA+N.J (9) 

Equations  (8)  and  (9)  show  that  all  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  reduce  the 

mm 

polynomials  R^  and  --r  to  zero,  destroy  also  the  first  members  of  those  equa- 
tions ;  but  , ,  ,  ,  and  -r  are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  consequent- 
ly, 4^,  all  the  solutions  of  the  system  R^ssO,  7=0  concur  with  those  of  the 

proposed  system^  A^O,  B=sO. 

(II.)  It  remains  still  to  be  proved  that  any  system  tohatsoever  of  values 
which  satisfy  the  equations  A:=0,  B=0,  is  a  part  of  the  systems  of  values 
which  furnish  equations  (2). 

To  form  the  equations  which  demonstrate  this  second  part  of  the  theorem, 

c  q 

let  us  first  place  in  equation  (3)  N  instead  of  -%,  and  M  instead  of  -% ;  it  will 

become,  transposing  the  term  MB, 

NA— MBssRt (10) 

Eliminate  now  R  between  equations  (4)  and  (5).  We  can  effect  this  elim- 
ination by  subtracting  one  of  these  equations  from  the  other,  after  we  have 
multiplied  the  first  by  Ni,  the  second  by  Mi,  remembering  the  values  previ 
ously  given  to  Ni  and  Mi ;  but  the  calculations  will  be  simpler  if  we  multiply 
equation  (4)  by  B  and  equation  (5)  by  A.  Subtracting  the  two  resulting  equa- 
tions the  one  from  the  other,  we  find 

(MiB-NiA)R-KMB-.NA)Ri~0. 

Placing  instead  of  MB— NA  its  value  previously  determined,  -— R;jt  and 
suppressing  the  factor  Ri,  this  equation  becomes 

NiA— MiB=— Ri^  ....  (11) 
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Finally,  we  eliminate  Ri  between  equations  (6)  and  (7).  To  do  this,  mul- 
tiply  equation  (6)  by  B  and  equation  (7)  by  A ;  then  subtract  the  one  of  the 
resulting  equations  from  the  other,  we  thus  obtain 

(M,B— N,A)Ri+{MiB— NiA)R«~=0. 
Placing  in  this  equation,  instead  of  MiB— NiA,  its  value,  determined  in  (11), 
Rj^^t  and  suppressing  the  factor  Ri,  it  becomes 

N.A-M3=R,3^ (12) 

In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  the  equation 

Equation  13  shows  that  every  system  of  values  of  x  and  y  which  gives 
As=0,  B:=0,  ought  also  to  satisfy  the  equation 

d  di  d%  as 

an  equation  which  requires  that  one  of  its  factors  equal  zero,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  equations 

r         Ti  r»  r. 

;^=0,  nr=0,  ;jr=0,  jrrO, 
a  (ti  a%  CLz 

give  aD  the  correct  values  of  y. 

This  being  established,  let  z=sa,  y^szP  be  a  system  of  correct  values  of  the 

equations  A=0,  B=0. 

r 
If  the  value  y=i9  is  a  root  of  the  equation  ^=0,  it  is  clear  that  the  system 

r 
xsso,  y=i9  win  be  a  solution  of  the  system  B=:0,  ^ssO. 

r 
K  the  value  y:^p  does  not  verify  the  equation  ^=0,  and  if  it  is  a  root  of 

mm 

the  equation  -r=0,  we  perceive,  by  equation  (10),  that  the  system  x^sa^ 
y^ip  will  give  R=bO  ;  consequently,  it  will  be  a  solution  of  the  system  Rs=0, 

If  the  value  y=i9  verifies  neither  the  equation  ;i=0  nor  the  equation  ^=0^ 

ft 
and  is  a  root  of  the  equation  T=^*  ^^  ^®*  ^7  equation  (11),  diat  the  system 

xssa,  y=i3  will  give  Ri=0  ;  consequently,  it  win  be  a  solution  of  the  system 
RissO,  5=0. 

T  Ti 

If  the  value  yszp  does  not  verify  any  one  of  the  equations  j^O,  T=0, 

T  =0,  and  is  a  root  of  the  equation  ^=0,  we  see  by  equation  (12)  that  the 
system  xso,  y=P,  win  give  R^sO ;  consequently,  it  wiU  be  a  sohition  of  the 

system  Ra=:0,  7=^- 

Cc 
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Hence,  all  the  systems  of  values  which  satisfy  the  equations  A^O,  B=0, 
form  part  of  the  values  which  furnish  equations  (2). 

The  equation  "j'TT  '~I  '17^^*  which  gives  all  the  correct  Talues  of  y,  is 
called  the^iuzZ  equation  in  y. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  METHOD. 

It  may  chance  that  in  one  of  the. equations  of  system  (2),  for  example,  ^ 

^0,  R^O,  a  value  of  y,  derived  from  the  first  equation,  destroys  some  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  powers  of  z  in  the  second  equation,  after  the  highest  power 
of  X ;  in  this  case  we  only  obtain  a  number  of  values  of  x  inferior  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  equation  R=rO ;  and  if  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y  should 
destroy  all  the  multipliers  of  the  powers  of  x  in  K,  the  equation  R=0  would 
not  give  any  value  of  x.  In  fact,  it  can  be  proved,  by  a  method  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  employed  with  reference  to  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree  (Art.  191),  that  if  in  an  equation  of  the  form  Sx°-f~^^''~^+^^'~^ 
4-  •  •  •  ^0,  we  suppose  that  the  quantities  which  enter  into  the  coefficients 
S,  H,  K,  &c.,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  have  S=0,  H=0,  <Scc.,  the  equation 
has  infinite  roots  equal  in  number  to  the  consecutive  coefficients  which  are  re- 
duced to  zero.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  theory  by  which  we  have 
proved  that  the  solutions  of  systems  (2)  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  system 
A=0,  B^O,  only  applies  to  solutions  expressed  by  finite  values  of  x  and  y. 

To  prove  that  the  solutions  of  systems  (2),  in  which  the  value  of  r  is  in- 
finity, also  suit  the  proposed  equations  A=0,  6=0,  suppose  that  y=/?,  vori- 

fying  the  equation  -y  =0,  causes  one  or  more  of  the  multipliers  of  the  higher 

powers  of  X  in  R  to  vanish.    If,  in  the  two  members  of  the  equality  (4)  we 

make  y=i9,  the  term  MRj-r  will  be  reduced  to  zero,  and  the  degree  of  the 

term  MiR  will  be  lowered  with  respect  to  x  one  or  more  units. 
Again,  we  can  not  suppose  that  the  terms  of  MiR,  which  are  reduced  to 

mm 

zero,  have  been  destroyed,  until  we  have  made  y^/9  in  the  terms  of  MR17-, 

because  the  degrees  of  A,  B,  R,  Ri,  &c.,  are  decreasing,  and  we  see  without 
difficulty,  from  the  relations  which  exist  between  M,  M|,  M3,  &c.,  that  the 
degrees  of  these  quantities  with  respect  to  x  go  on  increasing.    It  will  be 

CCi 

necessary,  then,  in  order  that  y  may  have  the  value  j9,  that  the  degree  of  -t^A 

with  respect  to  x  be  lowered  as  many  units  as  the  degree  of  R  is  lowered. 
We  can  prove,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  value  y^^P  ought  also  to  cause 
one  or  more  of  the  coefficients  of  the  higher  powers  of  x  in  B  to  vanish.  The 
equations  A:=0,  B=0  will  give  then  for  y=r/3  one  or  more  infinite  values  of  x. 
As  to  the  reciprocal  proposition,  tliat  the  solutions  of  the  equations  A=0, 
B^O,  in  which  x  is  infinite,  ought  to  be  found  among  the  solutions  of  systems 
(2),  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  second  example  following. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

(y-l)2»+y(y-f-l)2^+(3y«+y-2)x-H2y=0, 
(y-l)x«+y(y+l)x-f-  3y«-l=0. 
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The  first  division  gives  at  once  the  remainder  {y—l)x-{-2y;  taking  this  re- 
mainder for  a  divisor,  we  obtain,  without  any  preparation,  the  remainder  ^ — 1. 
We  shall  obtain  then  all  the  solutions  of  the  proposed  system  by  resolving  the 
equations 

y«-I=0,  (y-.l)x+2y=0. 

The  first  equation  gives  y==t:l«  For  the  value  y=s^l  we  find  x^ — 1, 
and  this  system  will  satisfy  the  proposed  equations.  For  the  value  y=4-l 
we  find  x=GO.  This  system,  also,  will  satisfy  the  proposed  equations;  for 
dividing  each  of  these  equations  by  the  highest  power  of  x,  and  taking  x=ao, 
the  two  equations  will  be  reduced  to  y — 1=0. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

(y— lVr»+yx+y»— 2y=0, 

The  division  gives  the  remainder  y' — 2y=:0  ;  the  solutions,  therefore,  of  tfaa 
proposed  equations  depend  on  the  system 

y»— 2y=0,  (y— l)x+y=0. 

These  equations  give  the  two  systems 

y=0,  x=0;  y=2,  x=— 2. 

But  the  proposed  equations  possess,  besides,  another  solution,  yasl,  ar=7Qo« 
since  the  value  y=:l  causes  the  multiplier  of  the  highest  power  of  x  in  each 
of  these  equations  to  vanish. 

322.  The  following  method  of  elimination  avoids  the  introduction  of  foreign 
roots,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  : 
Let  equation  A  or  x"+Px°»-*  +  Qx*-« -{-Tx+  V  be  supposed  equal  to 

(x— a)(x«-»4-Ax«-^+Bx»-»4-,  &c.)    .  .  .  .  C; 

and  equation  B  or  x°+P'x"->+Q'x"-« J-T'x+ V  to 

(x— a)(x»-»+A'x— «4-B'x— »+,  &c.)  .  .  .  .  D; 

also,  let  equation  A  be  multiplied  by  x^-^+A'x'^^+B'x""*,  &c.,  and  equation 
B  be  multiplied  by  x^-^+Ax^-^+Bx"*-*,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  the  products 
must  be  equal ;  therefore, 

(x«+Px*»-*+Qx— «+,  &c.)(x»-»+A'x^4-B'x^+,  &;c.)=(x-+P'x^i+ 
Q'j»-8+,  &c.)(x"-*+Ax'»-«+Bx»-»4-,  &c.) E. 

Performing  the  multiplications  and  making  equal  to  each  other,  the  coefil- 
cients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  (Art.  209),  m-j-n^l  equations  are  obtained 

between  the  indeterminate  quantities  A,  B,  C, . . . .  A',  B',  C, Now, 

the  number  of  indeterminate  quantities  in  equation  C  is  m — 1,  and  in  equation 
D,  n — 1 ;  therefore,  i'he  number  in  equation  £  is  m-\-n^2.  Of  the  m-f-n^-l 
equations  m-{-n — 2  suffice  to  determine  A,  B,  C, . .  .A',  B',  C, . . . . ;  and  one 
equation  remains  between  P,  Q,  R . . . .  P',  Q',  R' . . . .,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equations  C,  D  may  have  a  common  di- 
visor, X — a;  this  equation  of  condition  is  the  final  equation  required. 

Since  none  of  the  indeterminate  quantities  A,  B,  C . . .  A',  B',  C ....  is 
multiplied  by  itself,  the  equations  by  means  of  which  these  quantities  are  de- 
termined are  of  the  first  degree. 

The  final  equation  being  resolved,  and  the  values  of  y  successively  substituted 
in  A,  B,  C, ....  A',  B',  C, . . .,  the  results  are  obtained  from  the  division  of  the 
polynomials  C,  D  by  the  common  divisor  x— a.  ^ 


I 

^ 
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If  the  equations  A,  B  are  incomplete,  the  two  products  £  can  not  be  com- 
plete polynomials  of  the  degree  m-\'n — 1 ;  but  the  terms  which  are  deficient 
in  the  one  are  found  in  the  other.     For,  taking  the  least  favorable  case,  viz., 

x-'+PssO;  x»+P'=0; 

the  identity  which  results  from  the  equality  of  the  two  products  is 

{a-»+P)(x»-*+A'a*-«+,  &c.)=(x»+P')(a-^i+Ax--»+,  6cc) 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  z«+Px+Q=rO; 

a:«+P'x+Q'=0. 

Denoting  by  x — a  the  factor  which  is  to  be  rendered  common  to  these  equa- 
tions by  the  suitable  determination  of  y,  the  first  equation  may  be  considered 
the  product  of  x — a  by-  a  factor,  j:+ A,  of  the  first  degree ;  and  the  second  the 
product  of  X — a  by  a  factor,  x-{-A',  also  of  the  first  degree. 

.-.  a*+P  x+Q  =(x— o)(x+A), 
x«+P'x+Q'=:(x— a)(x+A'), 
and  (x«+Px+Q)(x+A')=(a:«+P'x+Q')(x+A), 


or  x»+P 


+PA' 


+AP' 


x+AQ'. 


x+QA'=x»+P' 
+A 
Making  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  equal  to  each  other, 

P4-A'=P'+A     or        A— A'=P— P' (1) 

Q+PA'=Q'+AP'  or  AP'— PA'=Q— Q' (2) 

QA'=AQ'  orAQ'— QA'=0 (3) 

By  mean  of  these  three  equations  of  the  first  degree  the  two  indeterminate 
quantities  A,  A'  can  be  eliminated,  and  a  single  equation  obtained  in  terms  of 
the  quantities  P,  Q,  P',  Q'. 

For,  if  from  equation  (1),  multiplied  by  P,  or  AP— PA'=(P— P')P,  equa- 
tion (2)  be  subtracted,  or  AP' — PA'=Q— Q',  the  remainder  is 

AP— AP'=(P— P')P— (Q— Q'). 

(P-P')P-(Q-Q') 


Whence 


P-P' 


Similarly,  A'= ^ZJ^, • 

If  these  values  of  A,  A'  are  substituted  in  equation  (3), 

(P-P>)P-(Q_Q>)  (P-P>)P'-(Q_Q') 

or         (P-P')PQ'-(Q-Q')Q'-(P-P')QP'+(Q-Q')Q=o» 

or  (P_P')(PQ'_QP')  +  (Q-Q')(Q-Q')=0, 

or  (P-P')(PQ'-QP')+(Q-Q')«=0. 

The  quantities  P,  P',  Q,  Q',  containing  only  y  and  known  quantities,  this  is 
the  final  equation  in  y. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  if  this  equation  is  identical,  the  proposed 
equations  have  at  least  one  common  factor  of  the  form  x— a,  whatever  be  the 
▼alue  of  y ;  and  that,  if  it  contains  only  known  quaqtities,  these  equations  are 
contradictory. 

When  the  final  equation  has  the  proper  form,  the  factor  x— a  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  first  of  the  proposed  equations  by  x-j- A ;  thus, 
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x+A)  ^a+Px+Q  (x+P— A 

"TF:ia)x+q 

(P.^A)x+(P-.A)A 

Q-.(P_A)A. 
The  quotient  is  or-f-P— A,  and  the  remainder  is  considered  equal  to  zero, 
because  it  is  reduced  to  zero  by  the  substitution,  for  y,  of  a  value  deduced 
from  the  final  equation. 

Making  the  quotient  x-f-P — A  equal  to  zero,  the  value  of  x  is  x^A— P, 
and  by  substituting  the  value  of  A, 

(P-P')P-(Q-Q') 

P— P'  ""■*» 

or  xs=— p---p. 

This  example  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  method.    From  its 
particular  form  it  admits  of  resolution  by  another  and  a  much  shorter  process. 
For  if  from  x«+P  x+Q  =0 

2«4-P'x+Q'=0  is  subtracted, 
the  remainder  is 

(P— P')x+Q-Q'=:0; 


OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  THE  FINAL  EaXJATION. 

323.  The  degree  of  the  final  equation  can  not  be  depressed  by  the  reduction 
of  each  of  the  coefficients  P,  Q,  R . . .  P',  (^\  R' ...  in  the  equations 

x^+Px—i+Qx*"-*  ....  +Tx4-V=0, 
x-4-P'a--»+Q'x«  ....  +T'x+V'=0, 

to  the  term  of  the  highest  exponent  in  y  which  it  contains ;  for  the  degree  of 
each  of  the  equations  is  not  changed  by  the  reduction.  Therefore,  the  reason- 
ing may  be  applied  to  the  equations 

x"+ayx"^»+6y«x»»-« +ty^^x+vy'^=zO  ....  (1) 

•     x"+«'yx"->+6yx«^ 4"^y""*^+^y=o  ....  (2) 

which  are  of  the  same  degree  respectively  as  the  preceding  equations.  The 
latter  are  reducible  to 


X 

in  which  the  unknown  quantity  is  -,'and  a,  6, . . .  t,  v;  a\  &',...  t',  t/,  are 

numbers. 
Denoting  by  a,  j9,  7 . . .  the  numerical  roots  of  equation  (3) 
and  by  a',  /?',/...  the  numerical  roots  of  equation  (4) 
these  equations  may  be  decomposed  into 
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Whence    (x— ay  )(ar— %  ){x^yy  ),  &c.  =0 (5) 

(x— ay')(x-/3'y)(z-/y),  &c.  =0 (6) 

SubstttutiDg  in  equation  (5)  the  roots  of  x  from  equation  (6),  viz.,  afy, 
fi'y,  &c., 

(o'y— «y)(a'y— %)(«'y— yy)i  &c.  =0, 
(/y— «y)(/y— ^K/y— yy)»  ^c.  =o. 

Or,  since  the  number  of  factors  in  equation  (5)  is  m,  and  tho  number  of 
roots  in  equation  (6)  is  n, 

y»(a'-a)(a'-/?)(a'-y),  &c.  =0, 
y»(/3'-a)(/J'-/?)(/3'-y),  &c.  =0, 
y»(/-a)(/-^)(/-y),  &c.  =0. 

Consequently,  there  are  n  equations,  each  of  the  degree  m ;  these  give  all 
the  solutions  in  y.  The  product  of  these  roots  (or  solutions)  of  y  is  the  final 
equation,  since  it  becomes  zero  for  all  the  values  of  y  which  render  its  factors 
zero,  and  only  for  these  values.  Now,  this  product  is  evidently  of  the  degree 
mn.  Consequently,  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  (unless  roots  not  belong- 
ing to  the  proposed  equations  are  introduced  by  the  process  of  elimination) 
can  not  exceed  the  product  of  the  degrees  of  the  proposed  equations. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  numerical  values  of  the  roots  of  y  are 
changed  by  this  process,  but  that  their  number  remains  undisturbed  by  it. 

IRRATIONAL  BaXJATIONa 

324.  All  the  direct  methods  employed  for  the  solution  of  equations  suppose 
that  the  unknown  quantities  in  them  are  not  affected  with  any  radical  sign ; 
when,  therefore,  the  unknown  is  found  under  a  radical  sign,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  applying  the  process  of  solution,  to  employ  some  preparatory 
method  of  rendering  the  equation  rational.  Such  a  method  is  at  once  sug- 
gested by  the  theory  of  elimination.  For,  if  we  equate  each  of  the  irrational 
terms  with  an  unknown  quantity,  and  remove  the  radical  from  each  of  these 
new  equations  by  involution,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  equations  (including  the 
original  one,  with  its  irrational  terms  replaced  by  the  new  symbols)  without 
radicals,  from  which  the  quantities,  temporarily  introduced,  may  be  eliminated, 
and  thence  a  rational  equation  obtained,  involving  only  the  original  unknown 
quantities. 

The  following  examples  will  fully  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding : 

(1)  Let  the  equation  be 

a:—  Va:— 1+  Va:+1=0. 
Put 


y=  Va^— 1,  2=  Va^+l ; 

and  we  then  have  the  three  following  rational  equations,  from  which  we  may 
eliminate  y  and  z,  viz., 

y^=x — 1,  2^=x-{-li  X — y4-2=0. 

From  the  last  equation  we  get  y  ssx-f-z,  and,  by  substituting  this  value  in  the 
fint,  y  becomes  eliminated,  and  we  have  these  two  equations  in  x  and  z,  viz., 

z'— x4-l=s0 

2«+2x24-^— ^+ 1  =0  5 
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and,  to  eliminate  z  from  these,  we  apply  the  process  explained  in  the  preceding 
articles,  and  thus  get  the  final  equation 

a<— 3a*+ac*+a?+7a«— 7ar+2=0. 

(2)  Let  the  equation  be 

V4x+7+2Vzm=l. 
Putting 

we  have  the  system  of  equations 

y»=4a:4-7,  2*=x— 4, 
y+22=l. 

EXPONENTIAL  EaUATIONS. 

325.  An  exponential  eqiuUion  is  an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  exponent  or  index ;  thus,  the  following  are  exponential  equa- 
tions : 

a'=:(,  fzsa^  a'»'=c,  a:»'=a,  &c.* 

To  resohre  the  equation 

10«=2 

put  ^=z;«  then 

10»'=2  .-.  10r=2»'. 

The  value  of  x*  lies  evidently  between  3  and  4 ;  place  it,  therefore,  equal 
to  3  plus  an  unknown  fraction,  and  we  shall  have 

10=2*^^,  or  10=a2'X2«' 

10       I         /5\'' 
.,  ^^2-  ...  y    =2. 

The  value  of  x"  lies  evidently  between  3  and  4,  .*.  place 

and  proceed  as  before.     The  value  of  x  is  thus  obtained  in  a  continued  fraction. 

11.1 
X'     3+i  ~3+i 

which  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  at  pleasure,  and  the  value  found  by  die 
method  explained  hereafter.    (See  Continued  Fractions.} 

When  the  equation  is  of  the  form  a' =5,  or  a^'^c,  tiie  value  of  x  is  readily 
obtained  by  logarithms,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Art.  220.  But  if  the  equa- 
tion be  of  the  form  x*=a,  the  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  douhU 
position^  as  in  tiie  following 

EXAMPLE. 

Given  x'=100,  to  find  an  approximate  value  of  x. 

*  Exponential  equations,  and  those  in  which  logaritiims  of  unknown  quantities  enter, 
belong  to  a  class  called  transcendeutaL 
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The  value  of  x  is  evidently  between  3  and  4,  since  3'=: 37  and  4^=256 ; 
hence,  taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  the  equation,  we  have 

X  log.  arss:  log.  100=3.* 


Firat,  let  Xi^  3*5 ;  then 

3-5  log.  3-5=   1*9042380 

trufe  no.  =  2*0000000 

error  =— -0967620 


Second,  letxas   3*6;  then 

3*6  log.  3*6=   2*0026890 

true  no.r=   2*0000000 

error  s4.*0026890 


Then,  as  the  difference  of  the  results  b  to  the  difference  of  the  assumed 
numbers,  so  is  the  least  error  to  a  correction  of  the  assumed  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  least  error ;  that  is, 

•098461  :  -1  : :  *002689  :  -00273 ; 

hence  x= 3*6— •00273=3*69727,  nearly. 

Again,  by  forming  the  value  of  x*  for  x= 3*5972,  we  find  the  error  to  be 
-^•0000841,  and  for  x=3*5973,  the  error  is  4--0000149 ; 

hence,  as  *000099  :  *0001  : :  '0000149  :  -0000151 ; 

therefore,  x=3-5973— -0000151  =3-5972849,  the  value  neariy. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Find  X  from  the  equation  x'=5.  Ans.  2*129372. 

(2)  Solve  the  equation  x'= 123466789.  Ans.  8-6400268. 

(3)  Find  x  from  the  equation  x'=2000.  Ans.  4*8278226. 

BEMONSTBATION  OF  THB  BINOMIAL  THEOBAM. 

CASE  I. 

326.  If,  at  Prop.  V .,  Art  245,  we  suppose  the  second  terms  ai,  a,,  o^,  &c.,  of 
the  binomials  to  be  all  positive  instead  of  negative,  and  all  equal  to  a,  then  the 
products  two  and  two  will  all  become  a^ ;  those  three  and  three,  a^  and  so 
on ;  and,  by  recarring  to  Art.  203,  we  perceive  that  the  number  of  combina- 
tions or  products  two  and  two,  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  n  binomials,  will 

^^    «(n— 1)    ,            .       ,            J  V       ..    «{»— l)(n— 2) 
be  expressed  by  ,  the  number  three  and  three  by ^     — ',  and 

00  on.    Hence,  where  n  is  a  whole  number, 

n(n— 1)     _ 
(x+a)»=x"4-nax»-»-|— Y-^a»x'»-*-|-,  &c.,  +a», 

or 

{a-f-x)"=a»-|-na»->x-f-Aa»-*x«+Ba»-«x»-f.,  &c (1) 

by  reversing  the  order  of  the  terms,  and  disregarding  the  particular  form  of 
the  coefficients  after  the  second  term. 

CASE  II. 

If  the  exponent  be  fractional,  we  have 


{o+x)»  =  V(a+ar)"=  Va"+»w"*~*a:+ Aa^-^x^-f-,  tos. 

*  In  eqaationa  of  tbii  kind  the  following  method  may  be  adopted :  Let  a^-=^a ;  tfiea 
X  log.  x=s  log.  a ;  pat  log.  a;=jf,  and  log.  ti=zb ;  then  x$r=6,  and  log.  x-f*  log.  y=  log.  b ; 
hence  y~{~  ^'  J^=  ^S'  ^*    ^^w  jr  may  be  foand  by  doable  poaition,  aa  above,  and  then  « 

become!  known.    When  a  is  leM  than  onity,  pat  x=s-  and  a=- ;  dien  we  have  Vf=y 

.*.  y  log.  b=  log.  y,  and  if  log.  &=c,  and  log.  y=z ;  then  cy=jr,  and  log.  c-f*  ^'  y=  ^-  ^t 
or  log.  e'\-ZT=  log.  x.  Hence  x  may  be  found  by  the  preceding  method,  and  then  y  and  x 
beoome  known. 
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Applying  the  rule  at  Art  113  for  extracting  the  root  of  a  polynomial,  the 

m 

first  term  of  the  root  will  be  a"  ;  the  divisor  of  the  second  term  of  the  given 

polynomial,  n\a')     zsna     "  ;  and  the  quotient  or  second  term  of  the  root 

win  be  -a        ^    B^x=-a*    x.    When  the  two  terms  of  the  root  thus  found 
n  n 

are  raised  to  the  n^  power,  and  subtracted  from  the  given  polynomial  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  latter  will  be  canceled,  and  the  next 

m— 2  m  a 

highest  power  of  a  to  be  divided  by  the  constant  divisor  na    ^  will  be  a 
multiplied  by  sfl,  and  the  quotient,  which  is  the  third  term  of  the  root,  will 

contain  a  to  the  power  n — 2 —  (m j  = 2  with  x*,  and  so  on,  so  that  the 

root  may  be  written  under  the  form 

»     ffi  5^1  ".^  ".g 

flB-l — an    x+A'a"    a:«4-B'a»    j*4-,&c., 

the  same  form,  so  far  as  regards  the  exponents,  as  when  the  exponent  is  a 
whole  number.  The  coefficients  will  be  examined  for  this  and  the  next  case 
together. 

CASE   III. 

When  the  exponent  is  negative,  either  entire  or  fractional,  as  a  consequence 
of  what  has  just  been  demonstrated,  we  have 

_^  1 1 

^^■^^^^■~(a+x)"""a'»+mfl»-»a:4-,  &c. 
But  if  the  division  be  effected  according  to  the  ordinary  rules,  the  quotient 
win  be  indefinite,  and  of  the  form 

a— — ma-^*x+A"<r-'«»-«a:«4-,  &c. ; 

then,  whatever  be  the  exponent  of  a  binomial,  its  development,  as  to  the  co- 
efficients of  the  first  two  terms  and  the  exponents  of  all,  is  of  the  same  form, 
vis.,  that  indicated  by  equation  (1). 

Now,  to  examine  the  coefficients  of  the  other  terms,  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
erality, I  shall  consider  two  consecutive  terms  of  any  rank  whatever,  and  I 
shall  write 

(a+x)»=a"-fma"-»x...+  Ma'»--"x"-|-Na»-^»a*+»+,&c. 
Let  us  change  throughout  x  into  x-{-y  ;  as  the  unknown  coefficients  con- 
tain neither  a  nor  x,  the  above  expression  becomes 

(a4-x+y)»=a»+ma'»-»(x-f-y) .... 
.  .-fMa'"(x+y)--f-Na»— »(x-f-y)-+*-l.,&c. 
By  changing  a  into  a-f-y,  we  should  have  found 

(«+y+t?)"=(fl+yr+»»(a+y)"*"'ar... 

hM(a+y)— •x»-f  N(a-f  y)—— »x«+i-f-,  &c. 

In  the  two  preceding  equalities  the  first  members  are  equal,  therefore  the 
second  members  must  be  equal  also ;  and  this  is  the  case  whatever  values  x 
and  y  may  have.  Then,  if  they  be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  y, 
they  must  be  identical.  It  is  true,  they  contain  binomials,  but  we  know  the 
first  two  terms  of  each  of  these  binomials,  so  that  we  can  form  the  part  which, 
in  each  second  member,  contains  y  to  the  first  degree,  and  that  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose.  Designating  it  by  Yy  in  the  one  and  by  Y'y  in  the  other,  it 
is  easy  to  find 
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Y=:ma'"-»....+M7ia"-"j:^'+N(n+l)a"'-"-»x".... 

Y'=TOa"-» ^M(ni— n)a"— »-»a^+N(m— n—l)a»-"-'j:"+» 

These  two  quantities  must  be  equal,  whatever  be  the  value  of  x ;  the  co- 
efficients, therefore,  of  the  same  powers  of  x  must  be  equal  Considering 
only  those  which  pertain  to  a'"-"-^^",  we  have 

N(n+l)  =  M(f»— n) .-.  N=^^. 

We  see  by  this  according  to  what  law,  in  the  development  (1),  any  coeffi- 
cient whatever  is  formed  from  the  preceding.  It  is  the  same  that  we  have 
found  for  the  case  of  a  positive  exponent  (Art.  107,  IV.) ;  and  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  first  two  terms  are  composed  in  the  same  manner,  whatever 
be  the  exponent  m,  it  will  be  so  also  with  all  the  other  terms. 

An  abbreviate  notation,  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  coefficients  of 
the  binomial  formula,  is  the  initial  letter  B  of  the  word  binomial,  with  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power  of  the  binomial  before  it,  and  the  order  of  the  coefficient 
above.    Thus,  the  coefficient  of  the  1°  term,  if  the  exponent  be  n,  is  ex- 

0  I  « 

pressed  by  »B  ;  of  the  2°,   »B ;  of  the  3°,  "B,   &c. ;  of  the   *^'  term 

n(n— l)...(n-.A:+l).       k 

T by  »B,  or  otherwise  simply  n^. 


SERIES. 

EECUaRING  SERIES. 

a' 
327.  To  develop  the  expression         ,    in  a  series,  place 

^^=A+Bx+Ca^+,  &c., 

and  proceeding  by  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients,  explained  at  Art. 
209,  we  find 

a'  h  b  h 

A=— ,  B  =  — A,  C= — B,  D= C,  &c. 

a  a  a  a 

From  which  we  perceive  that  each  coefficient  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 

h 
preceding  by  —- .     Here  the  series  is  a  simple  geometrical  progression. 

Proceeding  in  a  similar,  manner  with  the  fraction 

we  obtain 

A=r-,  B= ,  C= A B,  D=— B— C,  &:c. 

a  a  a        a  a       a 

Here  each  coefficient  from  the  3°  is  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  muki- 

c  h 

plied  respectively  by  — -  and  —  ~,  or  each  term  is  the  sum  of  the  two  pre- 

ci*  hx 

ceding  multiplied  by  — —  and  — — . 

Again,  in  the  development  of 
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each  term  will  be  composed  of  the  three  precedhigf  multiplied  respectiTety  bj 

"^  a  ^  "^  a^  "^ a' 
Finally,  it  becomes  now  evident  that  in  general  a  fraction  of  the  form 

a'+h'x+c'2^ ^V^"-> 

a  -i-bx-^^cj^  . . .  +Arx" 
produces  a  series,  each  term  of  which  from  the  (m-f-l)^  ib  composed  of  the 

m  preceding,  multiplied  respectiFoly  by  — -a:", 3f^\  . . .  — -2",  — -ar. 

Series  of  this  form  are  called  recurrent,  and  the  assemblage  of  quantities  by 
which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  several  consecutive  terms  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing term,  is  called  tlie  scale  of  relation  of  the  terms. 

328.  Problem. — A  recurring  series  being  given^  to  return  to  the  generating 
fraction. 

In  this  enunciation  it  is  supposed  that  the  recurring  series  is  arranged  with 
respect  to  an  indeterminate  x.    Let 

S  =  A+Bx4-Cx«-| 

be  such  a  series,  having  for  a  scale  of  relation  [px*,  qjfi,  rx].    Since  this  scale 
contains  three  terms,  the  generating  fraction  is  of  the  form 

a'+b'x+c'3f» 
a+bx+c3^+dx»' 

If  this  fraction  had  been  given,  we  have  seen  that  the  scale  of  relation  would 

[d          c          61 
3^i  * — z^t x  1.    But  the  generating  fraction  can  be  written  thus, 

a'     b'      d 


b       c       d 


and  then  we  perceive  that  the  three  terms  in  x  of  the  denominator  can  be  at 
once  obtained  by  taking  those  of  the  scale  of  relation  with  contrary  signs. 
Thus,  we  can  put  the  generating  fraction  under  the  form 

1  — rx — q3? — pa?^ 
fend  wo  shall  only  have  to  determine  a,  /?,  7.     To  do  this,  place 

:i-^^-^^^=A+Bx+Cx»+  . . . ; 
1 — rx — qx^-^pa^         1         1  1         ' 

and  since,  after  clearing  it  of  fractions,  the  equation  ought  to  be  identical  in 
form,  we  derive  from  it,  having  regard  only  to  the  firat  three  terms, 

a+/?x4-yx«=A+B    x+C 

— Ar    —Br 
-Ay 

Consequently,  we  shall  have  for  the  generating  fraction 

A+(B  — Ar)x-Kc-.Br— Ay)j' 
1 — rx — qj*-—p3^ 
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For  example,  let  S=sl — 2x-^3^-—^-{-Ax* — ...  be  a  recurring  series, 
whose  scale  of  relation  is  [-{-x^,  +42^,  — 2x].  Taking  the  above  formula,  we 
shall  have 

As=l,  B  =  — 2,  c=— 1,|7=1,  ^=4,  r=:— 2, 
and  we  shall  find 

1+ax— 4x2— x*' 

329.  Problem. — A  series  being  given^  to  determine  whether  it  he  reeurring^ 
and,  in  this  case,  to  return  to  the  generating  fradion. 
Let  the  given  series  be 

S=A+Bz+Ca:«+Da?H 

Let  us  determine  first  whether  it  be  equal  to  a  fraction  of  the  form  — r-r-. 

of 
and  place  S^    .  .  .    From  this  equation  we  derive 

1     a»^hx     a      h 

the  quotient,  therefore,  of  (1),  divided  by  the  series,  ought  to  be  exact,  and  of 
the  form  |'-4~9^*    Then  the  generating  fraction  will  be  expressed  thus : 

p-\-qx 

If  the  division  does  not  stop  at  the  second  term  this  series  will  not  be  recur- 
ring, or  else  it  will  arise  from  a  more  complicated  fraction. 

a'+h'x 

Place  S=: — TT — r"TS»  we  shaD  have 
a-\'bX'\-c3?' 

1      fl+tar+cz*  a"a* 

that  is  to  say,  dividing  (1)  by  the  series  S,  if  we  stop  the  division  after  we 
have  obtained  as  a  quotient  terms  of  the  form  p-f"?^!  ^®  series  Six",  which  is 
the  remainder  that  we  then  have,  and  which  is  always  divisible  by  x",  will  be 

S,         a" 

such  that,  after  we  have  removed  this  factor,  we  must  have  -^  =r  ,  .  ,,  . 

S     a  +6'x 

Hence  we  derive 

S     a'+i'x 

that  is  to  say,  the  new  division  ought  to  terminate  at  the  second  term  in  the 
quotient;  and  then,  to  find  the  generating  fraction,  we  shall  have  the  two 
equations 

1  Si      S 

whence 

1  Si  1 


S  = 


I       ,  Si    *  S     pi-^-qiX 


Consequently,  the  generating  fraction  will  be 


tp+jx)(jpi+9,x)+x«* 
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Suppose  that  the  quotient  of  S  hj  Si  is  not  exactly  ^i-f-^i^ »  if  the  series 
18  recurring,  it  will  be  of  an  order  superior  to  the  second.    Let  us  examine  if 

we  can  have  S=— r-r — .  ^^  .  j^* 

We  derive  from  this  equation 

1  a"4-6"r 

that  is  to  say,  after  having  obtained  the  first  two  terms  of  the  quotient  of  1, 
divided  by  the  series  Si,  we  shall  find  for  a  remainder  a  series,  all  of  whose 
terms  will  contain  x* ;  and  if  we  designate  this  remainder  by  Sio:*,  we  shall 
have 

Si        a"+6"x 


This  equality  gives 


S""a'+6'ar+c'a«* 


S  a'" 

hence,  designating  by  S^  the  series  which  we  find  for  a  remainder  after 
having  carried  the  division  of  the  series  S  by  the  series  Si  to  the  terms  of  the 
quotient  jpi  4- 9iX,  we  should  have 

Sa         a''' 

Si""a"+6"x' 
From  this  last  equality  we  derive 

Here  the  operations  stop ;  for,  returning  to  the  generating  fraction,  we  eiudl 
have  the  equations 

1  S       S  S       S 

and  from  these  equations  we  derive 

S=_J— _  Si_  1  S,^      1 

I       ,  ^iJ  S  So'  Si    pt+q^e 

We  have,  then,  only  a  few  substitutions  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  a  frac- 
tion equal  to  S. 

Widiout  proceeding  further,  the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive  that  the 
successive  operations  for  finding  the  quotients  P'{'qXt  |>i+9ix,  &c,  and  for 
returning  to  the  generating  fraction,  bear  a  strikmg  analogy  to  those  which  are 
necessary  in  reducing  an  ordinary  fraction  to  a  contirued  fraction,  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  ordinary  fraction.  This  observation  will  take  the  place  of  a 
general  rule.  If  we  arrive  at  a  division  which  gives  an  exact  quotient  of  the 
formp-|~9^»  '^^  know  that  the  series  is  recurring.    (See  Contin.  Fractions.) 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  series  of  numbers  1, 2,  3,  &c.f 
be  recurring.  It  is  not  this  numerical  series  which  we  must  consider,  but  the 
equation 

S=:l+2x4-3a«4-4z»H 

We  perceive  that  the  operations  will  be  performed  as  follows : 
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Division  of  I  by  S 


1 

l  +  2.r+3a:«+4r»+. 


l+2x+3i*+42*+ 


1— 2ar 


— 2a;— 3a?«— 4r»— 5j:* . . 

—2j— 42*— 63:^—83:* 

Division  ofSby  Si. 


l+2z+3a:»+4a:»+ 
l^-2r+3j«+4r»+ 


l^-Or_|.3j:3^.4aJi^. 


1 


0 

1  S,       S 

Hence,  the  series  S  is  recurring,  and  we  have  g=l— Qx+g-a:*,  gi=l' 

IS  1 

We  derive  from  this  S= g—  -g-=l ;  conseqaently,  S  =  -^g^  ,  ^ 

1— 2x+-^'x«' 


Remark. — In  finding  a  rule  to  determine  whether  a  series  is  recurring,  we 
have  considered  the  series  as  derived  from  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  of  a 
degree  inferior  to  the  denominator.  But  even  if  this  last  condition  does  not 
have  place,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  same  explications,  and,  consequently, 
the  same  rule,  will  always  subsist. 

329.  Problem. — To  find  the  general  term  of  a  recurring  series* 
Suppose  that  the  series  has  for  a  generating  fraction 

a+6r  +  ... +Arx" 
We  can  write  this  fraction  thus : 

F=:(a'+6'x \'h'x^-^){a+hx+ |-Zrx")-». 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  by  developing  the  power  — 1,  obtaining  the  product 
of  the  two  fiictors  in  this  equation,  and  taking  in  this  product  the  part  which 
contains  x  to  any  power  whatsoever,  we  shall  have  the  general  term  of  the  re- 
curring series.  But  the  problem  is  resolved  ordinarily  by  another  process, 
which  I  proceed  to  exhibit. 

We  divide  first  all  the  terms  of  the  fraction  F  by  Ar,  and  write  it  under  the 
form 

V a^r'»-»-f /?^ar'""«4. . . . 

V""x™+ax'-»+/?x"  «H • 

The  fraction  is  supposed  in  all  cases  to  be  reduced  to  its  most  simple  form, 
so  that  U  has  no  common  factor  with  V. 

We  decompose,  then,  the  denominator  into  binomial  factors,  such  as  x-|-a, 
whether  it  be  by  equating  this  denominator  to  zero,  or  by  some  other  method, 
and  then  the  fraction  is  regaixled  as  resulting  from  the  addition  of  many  others, 
which  have  for  denominators  these  diflerent  factors.  We  determine  all  these 
partial  fractions,  and  then  form  the  general  term  of  the  development  of  each ; 
then,  taking  the  sum  of  these  general  terms,  we  shall  have  the  general  term 
of  the  recurring  series. 

[n  this  decomposition  into  partial  fractions  it  is  necessaxy  carefully  to  dis- 
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tinguish  io  V  the  simple  factors  from  those  which  are  raised  to  powers  tPot 
each  simple  factor  x^-a  we  sftall  take  a  fraction  of  the  form 

M 

x+a* 
For  each  factor,  such  as  (x-{-  ft)*,  we  might  take  one  of  the  form 

(x+6)- 

but  it  is  more  cooyenient  to  have  only  fractioDs  with  monomial  numerators ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  a  fraction  like  the  preceding,  we  take  n,  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(r+6)»"*"(x+6)»-*"^(x+6)°-«  • '  •  +X+6' 

M,  N,  Ni . . .  representing  quantities  independent  of  x. 
Consequently,  if  we  suppose  that  V=(r-|-a)(x4-&)°-**,  we  can  place 

U M  N  N,  ,N^, 

Vx+a+Cx+Aj'+Cx+i)-*  *•  •  +X+6+' '  •• 

and  the  question  will  be  reduced,  for  the  present,  to  the  determination  of  the 
numerators  M,  N,  Ni,  dec.    But  these  have  been  determined  in  Art.  209,  (3). 

The  preceding  decomposition  being  effected,  the  determination  of  the  gen- 
eral term  of  the  recurring  series  does  not  offer  any  difficulty. 

Each  parlSal  fraction  can  be  put  under  the  form  ^(p-\-x)~\  designating  by 
X  an  entire  positive  number,  which  can  be  equal  to  1.  If  we  develop  this 
power,  we  readily  find  that  the  term  aflfected  with  x"  is 

~X(-X-l)(^X~2)...(-^-n+l) 

1.2. 3. ..n  ^ 

It  IS  the  sum  of  like  expressions,  all  containing  x",  and  resulting  from  the 
different  partial  fractions  which  compose  the  general  term  required. 

When  the  denominator  of  the  generating  fraction  contains  imaginary  fac- 
tors, these  factors  introduce  imaginary  quantities  into  the  general  term.  If 
we  suppose,  however,  that  the  coefficients  of  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  proposed  fraction  are  all  real  (and  they  are  always  taken  so),  it  is  evi- 
dent, a  priorii  that,  as  we  find  the  development  of  this  fraction  by  division,  the 
general  term  can  not  embrace  any  imaginary  factors ;  consequently,  we  are 
sure  that  aU  the  imaginary  quantities  which  arise  from  the  factors  of  the  de- 
nominator will  disappear. 

SUMMATION  OF  SERIES. 

The  summation  of  series  is  the  finding  of  a  finite  expression  equal  to  the 
proposed  series,  even  when  the  series  is  infinite,  and  in  many  cases  this  finite 
expression  is  found  by  subtraction. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Required  the  sum  of  the  series  ^2+00+ 07+  •  •  •  •  to  infinity. 

*      «     1     1     1     ^     1     1  ,  .  .  . 

Let  S=j-i--4.|j4-^+^-|--4. ad  mfinitum. 

1     1     1     1     I     1  ,.  .  . 

•••  S— ^==2"'"3"'"4+5"'"6+7+ ^  mfinitum. 
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Hence,  by  subtracting  the  latter  from  the  former,  we  have  the  required  sum : 

1.2+2.3+3.4+4.5+6.6+ ^^' 

(2)  Required  the  sum  of  the  series  --~^— -^.----|. to  ft  terms. 

Jl.o       <».4       «5.0 
^        «       1       1       1       1  1 

Let  S=j+-+3+j+ -     («) 

1.1  11111  1 

Subtracting  (b)  from  (a),  we  have 

1        1        _1 _Li  A  I  A     A  I  2 

^+2""n+l""n+2""1.3+2.4+3.6+4.6+ «(»+2) 

'*•  1.3+2.4+3.5+4.6+ •  •n(n+2) ""2  i  ^+2"" U+l+w+2/  > 

_1<  11  1      > 

"~2i^""n+l  +  2""  n  +  2  > 

"■2»+2^4n+8' 
When  ft  is  infinitely  great,  then  we  have 

1        1        1        I  ,.,.  1/1\113 

r-r+r-T+TT+T^+  • .  •  ad  mnmtum  ^-;il+rl =t. 

1.3^2.4^3.5^4.6^  2\  ^2/      co     co     4 

(3)  Sum  the  series  T^— q7+T^^7^+ ^  infinitum. 

Ans.  -. 

(4)  Sam  the  wrie.  jJ^+^+^+ «1  iofioitum. 

Ai«.jg. 

e  /•  nr 

(6)  Sum  the  series  j^+^^+ j^+ to  n  terms. 

3        2  1 

(6)  Sum  the  series  a-|-2ar4-3ar"-|-4a7'4"  •  •  •  •  to  n  terms. 

(7)  Sum  the  series  1+ 3^4- 52^4- 7z^-|-9z* ....  ad  infinitum. 

A„«.±+i. 
^^(lIIJjS- 

BIFFBRBNCB  SBEIS& 
330.  Let  there  be  the  arithmetical  progression 

a,  a4-('*  0+2(9,  a-)-*^^  *  *  •  * 
If  we  begin  with  a  new  term,  6,  and  add  to  it  successively  each  term  of  the 
above,  we  obtain 

5,  h+a,  6+2a+d,  h+Za+3S,  b+Aa+ed.. ., 

which  is  called  a  dififorence  series  of  the  2^  order,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  follow* 
ing  scheme : 
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*'•*'•'  I'teTBt  ftwm.  riwm  Nf 

I.        a,      ar{-d,       a-|-2<J,       . . .  a-|-(«— l)d. 


X  •  4 


fto.      Ac. 

EXAMPLE. 

I.  order,  2,  5,  8,  11,  14  .  . 

II.  order,  4,  6, 11,  19,  30  . . 

III.  order,  5,  9,  15,  26,  45  . . 

331.  From,  the  manner  in  which  these  difference  series  are  formed,  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  subtract  from  one  another  the  successive  terms  of  any  or- 
der, we  obtain  the  terms  of  the  preceding,  and  continuing  in  this  way  tiU  we 
subtract  the  successive  terms  of  the  first  from  one  another,  we  obtain  between 
them  the  constant  difference  d. 

332.  If  the  order  of  a  series  be  unknown,  its  order  may  be  found  from  what 
has  been  said  above.    Thus  the  series 

.       5,9,15,26,45; 
taking  the  difference  of  the  consecutive  terms, 

4,  6,  11,  19 

2,  5,    8 

3,  3,    3, 

after  three  subtractions  of  consecutive  terms  presents  a  constant  differeneet 
and  is,  therefore,  a  series  of  the  3^  order. 

333.  To  separaU  the  roots  of  an  equation  by  means  of  difference  series. 
The  3^  term  of  a  series  of  the  order  m  would  be  expressed  by 

ft+(x-l)/+ j-2 g+  ....  +  1,2. ..„ i' 

which,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  x,  would  be  of  the  form 

Mx"+Aj-^»+Baf»-* l-Gx+K; 

that  is,  of  the  form  of  the  first  member  of  an  equation  of  the  m^  degree,  XasO. 
If,  now,  we  give  to  x  the  values  . . .  — 4,  —3,  — 2,  —1,  —0,  1,  2,  3,  4, ... . 
representing  the  values  which  the  polynomial  X  assumes  by 

X,-4i  X— 8»  X— a,  X_i,  Xo,  Xi,  Xj,  occ (1) 

these  quautities  will  form  a  difference  series,  smce  x  denotes  the  order  of  the 
term  in  a  series  of  which  X  is  the  general  term.  There  is  no  objection  to  x  being 
negative,  as  a  series  may  be  continued  below  as  well  as  above  the  first  term, 
observing  the  same  taw  in  a  contraiy  sense. 

Taking  a  snfilcient  number  of  terms  of  the  series  (1)  to  obtain^  by  subtree^ 
tion  of  its  successive  terms,  the  series  of  next  lower  order,  and  from  this,  in 
the  same  nuinner,  that  of  tiie  next  lower  order  still,  till  we  arrive  at  constant 
differences,  the  terms  of  the  series  (1)  may  be  extended  indefinitely  to  the 
right  and  left  by  forming  them  according  to  (Art.  330),  without  the  trouble  of 
substituting  numerical  values  for  x,  and  calculating  the  corresponding  values 
of  X.  Those  values  of  X  which  have  contrary  signs  will  (Art  252,  Cor.  1) 
have  one  or  an  odd  number  of  roots  between  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  equation 

9x<— 3a*— 130a:"— 17x+260=0. 
Dd 
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Giving  X  the  values  — 2,  —1,  0, 1,  2,  we  have  the  fbUowing  results  inclosed 
in  the  parentheses : 

Jv_4      A.—^        •<l^— •         -A — 1  ^^  ■<^1  •<*-S  ^*^  -^M 

+744—  49(—  58  +159  +260  +119  —174)— 313+224, 

forming  a  series  of  the  fourth  order.    The  series  of  the  third  order  is 

—793  —     9(+217  +101  —141  —293)— 139+537 ; 
of  the  second,  +784  +226(— 116  —242  —152) +154 +676; 

of  the  first,  —558  — 342(— 126  +  90)+306+522; 

equal  differences,  +216  +216(+216)+216+216. 

By  substituting  other  values,  as  —3,  —4,  —5,  —6,  and  +3,  +4,  +5,  +6, 
dec.,  we  may  extend  the  top  series  to  any  length. 

To  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  substituting  consecutive  numbers  and  calcn- 
lating  the  result,  the  method  of  difference  series  is  employed,  thus : 

Substitute  a  number  of  consecutive  values  one  more  than  the  degree  of  the 
equation ;  the  smallest  numbers,  being  more  easily  substituted,  are  preferred. 
Id  the  present  example,  substituting  —2,  —1,  0,  1,  2,  we  obtain  that  portion 
of  the  first  series  which  is  of  the  3°  order,  included  in  brackets ;  from  this, 
by  subtracting  its  consecutive  terms,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  series 
of  the  2^  order,  aod  so  on  ;  and,  finally,  the  difference,  216.  Using  this  dif- 
ference, we  may  extend  the  top  series  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  method 
in  Art.  330. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  lie  between  those  numbers  the  substitutions  of 
which  produce  unlike  signs  in  the  result ;  thus,  in  the  above  there  is  one  root 
between  —3  and  — 4,  one  between  —1  Jind  — 2,  one  between  1  and  2,  and 
one  between  3  and  4. 

334.  There  exists  between  the  coefiicients  of  two  consecutive  powers  of 
x+a  relations  from  which  many  usefM  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

Suppose  the  m^  power  of  x+a  to  be 

ar»+Aaa:'»-i+Ba«x°-«+Ca»x«-»+,  &c 
Multiplying  the  polynomial  by  x+a,  there  results 

a*H-i+Aac"+Ba«x^i+Ca'x°»-»H 

+    ax»+Aaj;"-i+B^  x»^+  .  • . 
From  which  we  conclude  that,  to  obtain  the  coefficient  of  any  term  of  the 
(m+ 1)<*  power  of  x+a,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  coefficient  of  the  term 
of  the  same  rank  in  the  m**  power  that  of  the  preceding  term. 

335.  According  to  this  rule,  we  can  form  the  coefficients  of  the  successivo 
powers  of  x+a,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

1,  1,  1,  1,  1,    1,    1,     1,  1  . . . 

1,  2,  3,  4,    5,    6,     7,  8  . .  • 

1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  28  .  .  . 

1,  4,  10,  20,  35,  56  .  .  . 

1,    5,    15,  35,  70  .  . . 

1,     6,    21,  56  . .  . 

1,     7,  «s  ... 

1,  0   ■  «  • 

1   ... 

The  first  vertical  column  of  this  table  is  formed  of  the  single  number  1.     The 
second  column  is  formed  of  the  number  1  written  twice.     We  form  the  third 
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cohiniii  by  placing  at  the  side  of  each  tenn  in  the  second  column  the  number 
obtained  by  adding  it  to  the  term  above  it ;  we  find  thus,  for  the  first  term  of 
the  thbrd  column  l-|-0  or  1 ;  the  second  term  is  1-f  1  or  2,  and  the  third 
04-1  or  1.  The  fourth  column  is  deduced  from  the  third  in  the  same  manner 
that  that  is  from  the  second,  and  so  on.  ^The  two  terms  of  the  second  colunm 
may  be  considered  as  the  coefficients  of  the  first  power  of  x-^a*  It  results 
from  the  above  rule  that  the  terms  of  the  third  column  are  the  coefficients  of 
the  development  of  (ar-|-a)',  those  of  the  fourth  column  of  (74"^)^  ^- 

This  table,  which  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  is  called  the  Arithmetical 
Triangle  of  Pascal. 

336.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  composition  of  the  arithmetical  triangle  that 
the  p^  term  of  any  horizontal  line  is  the  sum  of  the  p  first  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding horizontal  line.  Because  if  we  consider,  for  example,  the  term  56, 
which  is  the  sixth  of  the  fourth  line,  this  term  is  formed  by  adding  the  two 
numbers  21  and  35,  which  are  placed  at  its  left  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines ; 
but  the  second  of  these  two  numbers,  35,  is  the  sum  of  15  and  20 ;  the  last 
number,  20,  is  the  sum  of  10  and  10,  and  the  last  number,  10,  the  sum  of  6 
and  4 ;  finally,  4  is  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  3  and  1 ;  we  have,  therefore, 
66=21+15+10+6+3+1. 

THE  DIFPEBENTIAL  METHOD  OF  BUMMING  SERIES. 

337.  Let  a,  &,  c,  <£,«,....  be  a  series  of  terms,  in  which  each  term  is  less 
than  the  succeeding  one ;  and,  taking  the  successive  differences,  we  hare 

a  h               c  d  «,  &c. 

(d{)  h'—a         c — h  d — c  e^d,  &c. 

(ek)  c--2&+a  d-'Zc+b  e-^^d+c,  ice. 

{di)  <i— 3c+36— a  «— 3<i+3c— 6,  &c. 

(^4)  e^Ad+Gc-^Ah+a,  dec. 

Putting  du  dit  di,  dij for  the  first  terms  of  the  first,  second,  third, 

fourth, ....  dififerences,  we  have 

b —  a  ssdi  .*.  &=:a+  di 

c— 2&+a  s=<^  .*.  c=a+2<2i+  d% 

ci— 3c+36— a         =flfe  .•.  d=:a+3di+3di+  d^ 
«-^4^+6c— 4&+a={24  .*.  e=a+4<£]  +  6(f8+4^+<^4f 
6cc.  &c. 

Hence  the  (n+1)^  term  of  the  proposed  series  is  evidently 
nJ^nA  J-n<^"^)rf      n(n^l)(n^2) 

and,  therefore,  the  n^  term  is  (by  writing  n — 1  for  n)  ' 

338.  To  find  (S)  the  sum  ofn  terms  of  a  series. 
Let    a,  &,  0,  d,  e,  6cc. 

and         0,  a,  a+&,        a+&+c,  a+h+c+d,  &c., 

be  two  series,  of  which  the  (n+1)^  term  of  the  latter  is  obviously  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  former;  but  the  first  terms  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
differences  in  the  latter,  are 
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hence  the  (n-f-l)*'^  term  of  the  latter  series,  or  the  sum  of  fi  terms  of  the 
former,  is,  by  (1)  in  the  last  article, 

n  I  n.  ■  ''(''-^)  T  .  n(n-l)(n-2),   .  n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3),   . 

or 
««     --  ■  «(*>-!).  ■  n(n-l)(n-2),  .  n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3),  . 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  To  what  is  1.2+2.3+3.4+4.5-1 n(n+l)  equal T 

2,  6, 12,  20,  30,  is  the  given  series ; 
4,  6,    8,  10,  differences  of  the  consecutive  terms ; 
2,    2,   2,  differences  of  these  again,  d% ; 
0,    0. 
Hence,  a=2,  (2i=4,  c^=:2,  and  (£3,  J4,  &c.  =0;  therefore 

Q     „.,n(n-l)^   ,n(n-3)(n-2)^ 
2>ssna-| g — ^di-l ^-j {^; 

=2n+2n(n^l)+|n(n— l)(n— 2) 

:=in(*+l)('»+2)- 
Proceed  always  in  this  way  tiU  the  differences  become  the  same-f 

(2)  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  2*,  3^  4^  d*,  &c. 

(3)  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  4,  10,  20,  35,  &c. 

(4)  To  what  is  1.2.3+2.3.4+3.4.5+ n(n+l)(n+2)  equal? 

(5)  Sum  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  &c. . . . 

(6)  Find  the  sum  of  15  terms  of  the  series  1,  4,  8,  13,  19,  &c. 

(7)  Sam  8  terms  of  the  series  1,  2«,  3«,  4\  5«,  6«,  &c. 


,..  n(n+l)(n+2)(n4.3) 
<^) 1.2.3.4 ■ 

(4)  H«+l)(«+2)(n+3). 


AirswBas. 

(5)  n«. 


(6)  |n(n»+6n— 1)=785. 
«*     n*    n'     n 

(^)  -6+ 2+ 3-ro=«^^«- 


POWEBS  OF  THE  TEBMS  OV  FROaRBSSIONS. 

339.  If  all  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progreswon 

■^a:aq:aq'*:a^..,.af^ 

are  rused  to  the  same  power  m,  the  result  is  the  series 

a",  a"9",  a"*^,  a^f^ a^j"^"-*), 

which  is  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  first  term  is  a"*,  the  ratio  q^^ 
and  the  number  of  terms  n. 

340.  If  the  terms  of  a  progression  by  differences,  whose  first  term  is  a  and 
common  difference  <I,  be  each  raised  to  the  m^*  power,  we  have 

*  This  ifl  the  <2i  of  the  fonner  seriea,  bat  the  d^  of  the  latter. 

t  The  terms  of  the  formula  (8),  contaiiung  those  orden  of  differences  which  become  wen, 
like  ds,  d^  dLC,  in  example  1,  will  all  yanish,  and  the  expression  for  S  will  be  oompoced 
only  of  the  inreceding  terms. 
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{a+  <5)»=a"»+ma'»-»  d^ — 12    **"*"*  ^+»  **• 

(a— 2<J)»==a"+TOa»-»2d+^^Y2     ^""^^       *^- 

^     m(m — 1) 
(a— 3(J)»=a■+»la■-W^ — V"  o     ^■^^*'"+«  **• 

&c.  &;c. 

Taking  the  differences  of  the  consecutive  terms, 

in(m — 1) 
(a+  <J)»—  a"         =ma'^^6'\ —      ■    ^a'—*J«  +,  dec 

(a+2«J)»— (a+  i5)»=ma-^M+^~^^^^«»-*3<J»+,  &c. 

(a+3<5)»— (a+2<J)»=rma--M+^^^^^^a»-«6<P+,  &c. 

These  differences  being  not  the  same,  the  same  powers  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression  do  not  form  an  arithmetical  progression. 

341.  To  find  the  sam  of  the  m^  powers  of  an  arithmetical  pr(^;ression.    Let 

-T-d  ,h  mC»d,  *  »k  tl 
be  any  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  S.    Then 

Raising  these  equalities  to  the  power  m-t-l» 

c»+»s=6"+»4.(m+l)6-(J+^^^5i^  6cc 

/«+»=A-+i+(m+i);t««j+^^!5jid^  &c. 

Adding  all  these  eqnalities,  suppressing  the  common  terms  in  the  two  equal 
sums,  viz.,  6"^*,  c^+S  &c.,  and  transposing  a"+i,  we  have 

4-,&c. 

To  abridge,  let 

a  +h  +e+d \-k  +1  =Si, 

a*+6» 4.ifc»+i»=S„ 

a»4.6«4. +^-+^=8,. 

Then  ike  last  expression  becomes 

The  value  of  Sm  deduced  from  this  is 

The  law  of  the  unwritten  terms  is  sufficiently  apparent,  and  the  series  must 
evidently  end  with  the  term  preceding  that  which  contains  the  fiictor  m — m 

or  a. 
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By  formula  (1)  the  sum  Sm  can  be  found,  when  the  sums  of  the  inferior 
powers  are  known ;  for  this  purpose,  make  m:=0,  the  formula  gives  So ; 
making  m=l,  it  gives  S^  and  so  on  to  the  sum  of  the  powers  required. 

If  the  progression  •~'a.a'{-d.a-{-26,..,  is  replaced  by  4-1. 2. 3.... N  (or 
the  series  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  N),  t. «.,  a=l,  d=sl,  Z=N,  then  for- 
mula (1)  becomes 

S„=N.+^-5s^.-N-)-=^S__N-)-.&c     (2) 

If  m=:0,  (2)  becomes 

N<>+i_i          N— 1 
S„=N»+-53p^=l+^— =N (3) 

S.=m^ ' (4) 


Ifm=l, 


Ifms:2, 


==N.+-3— (-f-.N)-3(N-l), 

„      N»     1     N"   'N  .  ^^     N     1 
=N«+3-3-Y-2+N-3+3' 
_N»     N«     N     2N»+3N»+N 
^3  +  2+6""  6 

„      N(N+1)(2N+1) 


—  6 (5) 

Formula  (3)  expresses  the  sum  of  l<'-|-2°4~*^**"  ^  ^  terms,  or  of  l  +  l 
+l...toN. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  If  m=0  and  Nr=10,  So=N=10. 

Formula  (4)  expresses  the  sum  of  l-|-2-f-3. . .  .-^N. 

«      10(10+1)     110 

(2)  If  m=l  and  N  =10,  Si=— ^-~^=— =55. 

Formula  (5)  expresses  the  sum  of  i>+2'-|-3* +N'. 

^      10X11X21 

(3)  If  m=2  and  N=10,  S.= — ^ =385. 

PILING  OF  BALLS  AND  SHELLS. 

342.  Balls  and  shells  are  usually  piled  in  three  different  forms,  called  trian- 
gular, square,  or  rectangular,  according  as  the  figure  on  which  the  pile  reets 
is  triangular,  square,  or  rectangular. 

(1)  A  triangular  pile  is  formed  by  continued  horisontal  courses  of  balls  or 
shells  laid  one  above  another,  and  these  courses  or  rows  are  usually  equilateral 
triangles  whose  sides  decrease  by  uoatj  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  row,  which 
is  composed  simply  of  one  shot. 

Denoting  by  N  the  number  of  balls  contained  in  one  side  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  which  forms  the.  base  of  the  triangular  pile,  it  is  evident  that  the  num- 
ber of  balls  in  the  base  will  be  expressed  by  l+2-|-3  .  .  .  -|-N  or  Si,  which 
by  (4)  is  equal  to 
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If  in  this  expression  N  is  successively  replaced  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3 ...  .| 
the  number  of  balls  in  the  successive  layers,  beginning  at  the  top,  will  be  ob- 
tained.   These  are, 

m  the  first,  — 2~^^  ♦ 

2«+2 
in  the  second,  — q— '^ ' 

3* -4-3 
in  the  third,  7^  =6 ; 

4'-f4 
in  the  fourth,  — ^ — =10. 

Whence  the  sum  of  the  whole  number  of  balls  contained  in  the  pile  is 

1«+1     2»+2     3*+ 3  N»+N 

2    +    2    +"y"  •  •  • +      2     • 

which  is  sometimes  used.    A  better  form  may  be  obtained  from  this  by  writing 
it  first 

l«-f2»,^,3«  .  . .  ,^,N«  ,  l-f2-|-3 l-N 


S<+St     1/2N>+3N«4-N     N«+N\     N»+3N«+2N 
2      ■"2\  6  +     2      /■"  6  ' 


or 


N(N-f-l)(N+2) 


6 
the  most  convenient  expression  for  the  number  of  balls  in  a  triangular  pile. 

EXAMPLE. 

How  many  balls  in  a  triangular  pile,  the  side  of  whose  base  contains  35  ? 

o 

(2)  A  square  pile  is  formed  by  continued  horizontal  courses  of  shot  laid  one 
above  another,  and  these  courses  are  squares  whose  sides  decrease  by  unity 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  row,  which  is  also  composed  simply  of  ont  shot; 
and  hence  the  series  of  balls  composing  a  square  pile  is 

l+4-t-9-fl6.f25-| |-N«=Sg=    ^    +  ^^ — i^, 

where  N  denotes  the  number  of  courses  in  a  pile. 

EXAMPLE. 

If  a  side  of  the  base  of  a  quadrangular  pQe  contains  35  balls,  how  many  in 
the  pile  ? 

35X36X71 

Ans.      ^  grl4910. 

6 

(3)  A  rectangular  pile  is  one  in  which  the  layers,  except  the  uppermost,  are 
arranged  in  rectangles.  Representing  by  m-f-l  the  number  of  balls  in  the 
top  row,  the  layer  below  it  must  contain  2  rows  of  m  4-2  balls,  the  next  layer 
3  rows  of  m-|-3  balls,  and  so  on,  to  the  N'^,  which  contains  N  rows  of  m-|-N 
balls  each ;  and  the  number  in  this  pile  is 


1 
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(m4.1)4.2(m+2)+3(m-f  3)+4(m+4)4. N(9ii+N) 

=rm+2»i+3m+4m4 Nm+l•+2•^r3•+4•^ N« 

:=m(l-f-2-|-3-f-44-  •  •  •  •^)+  8<1™U^  pil^ 

N(N+1) 
= r — ^ .  m+  square  pue. 

(4)  The  number  of  balb  in  a  complete  triangular  or  square  pile  must  evi- 
dently depend  on  the  number  of  courses  or  rows ;  and  the  number  of  balls  in 
a  complete  rectengular  pile  depends  on  the  number  of  courses,  and  also  on  the 
number  of  shot  in  the  top  row,  or  the  amount  of  shot  in  the  latter  pile  depends 
on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  bottom  row ;  for  the  number  of  courses  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  shot  in  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  row  of  the  pile. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  ahot  in  a  triangular  or  square  pile  is  a  functioQ  of  N, 
and  the  number  of  shot  in  a  rectangular  pile  is  a  function  of  N  and  m. 

The  expression  for  a  rectangular  pile, 

N(N+1)       N(N+1)(2N+1) 

2 ^+ 6 ' 

may  be  written 

But  m-|-l  is  the  number  of  balls  in  the  top  row,  N  is  the  number  in  the  smaller 

side  of  the  base,  and  m-^N  the  number  in  the  greater  side,  2(m-|-N)  the 

N(N+1) 
number  in  the  two  parallel  greater  sides ;  moreover, r is  the  number 

of  balls  in  the  triangular  face  of  each  pile;  hence  we  have  also  this  general 
rule  for  rectangular  or  square  piles. 

RULE. 

Add  to  the  number  of  balls  or  shells  in  the  top  row  the  numbers  in  its  two 
parallels  at  bottom,  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  one  thurd  of  the  slant  end  or 
fiuse  gives  the  number  of  baUs  in  the  pile. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  How  many  balls  are  in  a  triangular  pile  of  16  courses  ?        Ans.  680. 

(2)  A  complete  square  pile  has  14  courses :  how  many  balls  are  in  the  pile, 
and  how  many  remain  after  the  removal  of  5  courses  ?     Ans.  609  and  554. 

(3)  In  an  incomplete  rectangular  pile,  the  length  and  breadth  at  bottom  are 
respectively  46  and  20,  and  the  length  and  breadth  at  top  are  35  and  9 :  how 
many  balls  does  it  contain  ?  Ans.  7190. 

(4)  The  number  of  balls  in  an  incomplete  square  pile  is  equal  to  6  times 
the  number  removed,  and  the  number  of  courses  left  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  courses  taken  away :  how  many  balls  were  in  the  complete  pile  ? 

Ans.  385. 

(5)  Let  &  and  k  denote  the  length  and  breadth  at  top  of  a  rectangular 
truncated  pile,  and  N  the  number  of  balls  in  each  of  the  slanting  edges ;  then, 
if  6  be  the  number  of  balls  in  the  truncated  pile,  prove  that 

B=^  1 2N«+3N(fc+A>+6«:-.3fA+*+N)+l  | . 
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VARIATION. 

343.  Let  a  denote  a  constant  quantity,  or  one  which  does  not  change  its 
▼ahie,  and  x  a  variable  which  is  supposed  to  increase  or  diminish. 

The  product  of  the  quantities  a  and  x  being  denoted  by  X,  if  x  iis  increased 
or  diminished,  X  wiH  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
Thus,  if  X  become  x',  and,  consequently,  X  become  X',  we  shall  have 

for 

€LX        X        X 

oxsX  and  axfzszSJ  .•.  — ;^=s3=^jp7,  or  a? :  a:' : :  X :  X'. 

ax     T     A 

(Jnder  these  circumstances  X  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  x. 

The  symbol  of  Tariation  is  ac ;  and  the  expression  X  varies  directly  as  x,  is 
indicated  by  the  combination  of  symbols  X  ac  x. 

,    344.  If  the  product  of  x  and  y  be  constant,  and  x,  y  both  variable,  since 
xyssx'y'ssC, 

1     1 
x:x'::y':y::-:--:. 

:f       jr        y     y/ 

In  this  case  as  x  varies  as  the  reciprocal  of  y,  x  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  y, 
and  the  symbolical  expression  is 

1 

XQC  -. 

If  xyasX  and  x'y'ssX',  then  X  :  X' : :  xy  :  7fy'. 

The  variation  of  X  in  this  case  depends  on  the  variation  of  two  quantities 
X  and  y,  which  is  expressed  thus, 

Xacxy. 

X  X'  XX' 

345.  If  xy^X  and  x'y'=X',  then,  x= —  and  sfzsi—r  .•.  x  :  x' : :  —  :  -7. 

J  y  y    y 

In  this  case  x  is  said  to  vary  as  X  directly,  and  as  y  inversely.    The  symbol  is 

X 

xa  — . 

y 

X     y  y      z 

346.  Letxay,i.e.,x:x'::y:y'or--7^-;,andIetyQcz,i.e.,y:y':z::2'or— ,=— 

.%  -;=-7  or  X :  x* : :  z  :  r,  1.  e.,  xa  2 ; 
x'     2'  »         »  f 

that  is,  if  one  quantity  vary  as  a  second  and  the  second  as  a  third,  the  first 
varies  as  the  third. 

347.  In  like  manner,  if  xx  y  and  y  ac  -,  x  x  ~. 

2         2 

Again,  letxocy  and  2x  y  .*.  xx2,  or  x:x'::2:2',  orx:2::x':z'; 

.'. x±2!2::x'rl:2':2'»  or  x^zZ : x*  j^zx' :i z : z^. 
But  2:2'::y:y',  .•.x±2:x'±2'::y:y',  i.  e.,  yxxrbx* 

Again,  since  xx y,  x : x' : : y : y',  and  since  2 x  y,  ziz' ixyiy*^  .*. xz : xfz^ 
: :  y" :  y^»  and  ^/xz :  ')/xfz* : :  y :  y',  or  y  a  y/xz ;  that  is,  if  two  quantities  vary 
respectively  as  a  third,  their  sum,  difiference,  or  square  root  of  their  product, 
varies  as  this  third  quantity. 

346.  If  X  X  y  and  m  be  a  constant  quantity,  integer  oar  fractifmal,  since  x :  y : : 
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jf : y'y  ,;x:yi: mjf : my'  (Art  127),  i.  e.,  ar  x  my ;  that  is,  if  one  quantity  tbtj 
as  another,  it  varies  as  any  multiple  or  part  of  this  other. 

When  X  ac  y,  and,  consequently,  x  x  my^  so  that  t  :  r' : :  my :  mjf  or  x :  my 
::x'  :my',  then,  if  x^my,  x^  will  be  equal  to  my'  in  all  cases ;  whence,  if  x 
vary  as  y,  r  is  equal  to  y  multiplied  by  some  constant  quantity. 

349.  If  X  and  Y  are  two  corresponding  values  of  x,  y, 

X:^mx ,  •*•  m^?7 \ 

from  which  it  follows  that,  when  two  corresponding  values  oix,y  are  Known, 
the  constant  m  may  be  found. 

360.  Let    xoc  y  .•.  X :  z' : :  y :  y'  .•.  x" :  a:"" : :  y" :  y""  .».  x"acy" ; 

m  being  any  exponent  integer  or  fractional.  Whence,  if  one  quantity  vary  as 
another,  any  power  or  root  of  the  first  quantity  will  vary  as  die  same  power 
or  root  of  the  second  quantity. 

351.  Let  XX y,  and  let  t  be  another  quantity,  either  variable  or  constant,  and 
of  which  ty  V  are  either  equal  or  different  values.    Then,  since 

XX y,  x\xf  \\y\y\  and  i\V \\i\t' ; 
.'.  xi :  x^V  ''lyt:  y'Vy  or  xt  ccyt ; 
X  xf     y  y'       X   y 

that  is,  if  one  quantity  vary  as  another,  and  if  each  of  them  be  multiplied  or 

divided  by  any  quantity,  variable  or  constant,  the  products  or  quotients  will 

vary  as  each  other. 

X     y       X 
Consequently,  if  xx  y,  -  x  ~,  or  -  x  1. 

X 

Whence,  if  x  x  y,  -  is  constant. 

352.  Let  xy  X  X,  i.  e.,  xy :  x'y' : :  X :  X' ; 

by  alternation,  xy  :  X : :  x'y' :  X' ; 

X  X'  X 

.•.y:-::y':-.-.yx-; 

that  is,  if  the  product  of  two  quantities  vary  as  a  third  quantity,  each  of  the 
two  quantities  varies  as  the  third  directly,  and  as  the  other  inversely. 

353.  If  X=X'=  constant,  xy :  1 : :  x'y' :  1 ; 

1  1  1 

.'.  x:-:  :x':-, or  XX-; 

y       y         y 

that  is,  if  the  product  of  two  variable  quantities  be  constant,  these  quantities 
vary  inversely  as  each  other. 

354.  Let  a  be  a  constant,  and  x,  y,  z  variables,  and  let 

a :  X : :  y :  2,  a :  x' : :  y' :  2',  &c. ; 

.'.  az'sixy^  az'^x'y'y  &c. ; 

.•.  02 :  02' : :  xy :  x'y',  or  2 : 2' : :  xy :  x'y' 

.-.  2xxy,* 

that  is,  if  four  quantities  are  always  proportional,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are 
constant,  the  others  being  variable,  it  can  be  found  how  the  latter  vary. 

355.  Let  X,  y,  2  be  three  quantities,  of  which,  xxy  when  z  is  constant,  and 
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xocz  when  y  is  constant;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  variation  of  .r  when 
y,  z  are  both  variable. 

Suppose,  first,  that  x  is  made  to  vary  as  y,  and  that  when  y  becomes  y\  x 
becomes  x'. 

Next,  that  sf  (varied  from  x  by  the  variation  of  y)  is  made  further  to  vary 
as  z,  and  that  when  z  becomes  z',  x'  becomes  x".    Then,  since 

a: : t'  : : y : y',  and  x'  ix" iziz' 
.•.  xxf :  x'x"  i\yz\  y'z'^ 
or  xix"iiyz:  \fz' ; 

i.  e.,  X(x.yz,  ^ 

Therefore,  if  x  ybtj  as  y  when  z  is  constant,  and  as  z  when  y  is  constant, 
when  y,  z  are  both  variable,  x  varies  as  the  product  yz. 

Similarly,  it  can  be  proved,  that  if  t  vary  as  v,  a:,  y,  z  separately,  the  others 
being  constant  when  v,  x,  y,  z  are  all  variable,  i  varies  as  the  product  vxyz. 
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TION. 

356.  There  are  certain  functions  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  which  may  be 
expressed,  in  a  general  manner,  by  means  of  the  coefficients  of  that  equation, 
without  the  equation  itself  being  resolved. 

These  functions,  which  form  a  very  extensive  class,  are  termed  rational 
and  symmetric  fuMCtioM^  or  simply  symmetric  functions. 

They  are  called  rational,  because  the  roots  do  not  enter  into  them  under 
the  radical  sign,  nor  with  fractional  exponents ;  the  roots  are  combined  only 
by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  These  functions  are 
called  symmetric^  because  the  roots  are  combined  in  such  a  way  that  any  two 
of  them  may  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  value  of  the  function. 

For  example,  the  expressions 

ah      ac      he 
ac+hc+ah,  a«4.ft»+c»,  — +^,+— -Saftc 

are  rational  and  symmetric  functions  of  a,  &,  c. 

'  All  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  are  S3nnmetric  functions  of  its  roots,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  expressions  for  the  coefficients  in  Art.  245 ;  for,  in  these 
expressions,  if  fli  were  written  in  every  place  where  as  occurs,  instead  of  Oa, 
and  Os  in  every  place  where  ai  occurs,  instead  of  ai,  or  if  any  other  two  of 
the  roots  were  interchanged,  the  values  of  the  expressions  would  not  be 
altered. 

Several  quantities,  a,  &,  e,  &c.,  being  given,  if  we  arrange  them  two  and 
two,  in  every  possible  way,  and  if  in  each  arrangement,  e.  g.,  a&,  we  give  the 
exponent  a  to  the  first  factor  and  the  exponent  /?  to  the  second,  we  have  a  se- 
ries ot  products  such  as  a'h0^  whose  sum  is  evidently  a  symmetric  function 
of  the  quantities  a,  &,  c,  6cc.  This  function  is  called  a  double  function,  be- 
cause each  term  contains  two  of  the  given  quantities;  it  is  represented, 
abridged,  by  S(a''&^),  the  letter  S  being  here  employed  to  denote  the  word 
sum.  In  tike  manner,  triple,  quadruple,  &:c.,  symmetric  functions  are  repre- 
sented by  S(a«fc^cy),  S(fl''6^c>'ci^),  &c. 

In  accordance  with  this  notation,  simple  symmetric  functions,  as  a^-|-&' 
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-l-c^-}-....,  wUI  be  represented  by  S(a'),  which,  for  the  sake  of  abridgment, 
is  ordinarily  written  Sa>    In  like  manner,  we  have 

Si=a  +^  +^  +... 

6cc.  dec. 

The  notation  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  appGes  to  entire  symmetric 
functions;  but  when  the  terms  of  a  symmetric  function  are  fractional,  we 
can,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator,  express  the  function  by  a 
single  fraction,  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are  integral  symmetric 
functions.    Thus : 

ah      ac      he         ^ 

which  is  a  fractional  symmetric  function  of  a,  &,  c,  becomes,  by  reduction, 

a*h*+a*c*+h^'^6a*b*c* 

357.  An  equation  being  given,  to  find  the  sums  Si,  St,  &c.,  of  the  Uke  and 
entire  powers  of  its  roots. 
Let  the  equation  be  X^O, 

or  a-»+Pa-»-i+Qa-»-*+ILr»-»  . .  .  +Ta:+U=:0  .•..(!) 

and  call  the  m  roots  a,  6,  c,  d» 

We  can  find  by  Art.  238  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  X  by  each  of  its 
factors,  X — a,  x — 6,  x — c,  &c. ;  and  we  know  (Art.  253)  that  by  adding  these 
m  quotients  together,  the  sum  must  be  equal  to  the  derived  polynomial  X',  or 

ma-»-i+(m— l)Px°»-»+(m--2)Qx''»--»+(m--3)Ra«-< |-T. 

The  coefficients,  therefore,  of  the  powers  of  x,  in  this  sum,  must  be  equal 'to 
the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  in  the  derived  polynomial  X',  each  to 
each.    In  this  manner  the  required  sums  can  be  determined. 
Let  us  take,  then,  the  quotient  of  X  divided  by  x — a, 
X 


+P 


+Pa 
+  Q 


+  Pa« 
+Qa 
+R 


x"^ . |-a»-* 

+Pa 
+Qa 


+T. 
In  order  to  have  the  other  quotients,  it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  substitute 
for  a,  in  this  expression,  successively  &,  c,  d,  dec.    If  we  add  these  quotients, 
and  put  Si,  Sg,  Sj,  dec.,  instead  of  the  sums  fl+6+<^+  •  •  •«  fl*+6'+c*+  •  •  • 
flS^^^c*^  . . .,  we  shall  have 


mx—'+S, 

i-^+S, 

z— »+S,    a--*.. 

•  •  +  Sm— 1 

+niP 

+PS, 

+PS. 

+PS„^ 

+mCl 

+QSj 

+QS„^ 

+mR: 

+RS„^ 

+mT. 
Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  coxresponding  terms  in  these  identical 
expressions,  we  get 
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Si+wP=(fii— 1)P, 
S«+PSi+mQ=(wi— 2)Q, 
S,+  PSa+QSi+mR=:(m— 3)R, 


or,  simplifying, 


S|||_x  +  PSin— 8-|-QS«n— 3  •  •  •  •  '{'ffl'T.SsT:, 

Si+P=0, 

S8+PSi+2Q=0, 

S8+PS«+QSi+3R=0,  (2) 


S,o-.i+PSb.^+QS„^ (-(«*— 1)T=0. 

By  means  of  these  equations  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  successively  Si,  S«, 
83,  6cc,,  and,  finally,  Sa,_i,  i.  «.,  the  sums  of  all  the  similar  powers  of  the  roots 
whose  index  is  less  than  the  degree  of  the  equation.  In  order  to  determine 
the  sums  of  the  higher  powers,  expressed  by  S^,  Sm+i,  Sm^a,  &c.,  we  substi- 
tute successiTely  a,  6,  c, . . .  in  equation  (1),  and  thus  obtain 

a-H-Pa-^-i+Qa"-* |-Ta+U=0 

Jm+PinH-l^Qfta-i -f-TJ+UssrO 

6cc. 
We  multiply  these  m  equalities  respectiToly  by  <z",  &",  &e.,  and  then  add 
them ;  we  thus  obtain 

We  can  make  successively  n=0,  1,  2,  &c.,  and  thus  determine  Sq,  Sbh.!, 

Sai+t> ;  we  find 

S„    +PS„,.i+QS,^  . .  .  4-TSi+USc,=0 
S„+,+PS„    +QShi^i  . . . +TS,+USi=0  (3) 

S„^4+PS„H.,  +QS«     . . .  +TS,+US,=0 

In  the  first  of  these  equations  we  can  put  in  place  of  USq,  mlJ,  for  So 
ssioO^lo^fP^  , ,  ^  =ni;  we  shall  thus  find  that  these  formulas  follow  the 
same  law  with  those  in  (2).  By  means  of  the  first  of  these  we  can  determine 
Sb,  and,  passing  successively  to  each  of  the  succeeding  formulas,  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  each  new  dum  by  means  of  the  sums  afaready  calculated. 

It  may  be  weU  to  observe  that  all  the  sums.  Si,  Ss,  Ss,  &c«,  may  be  ex- 
pressed without  any  denominator  in  functions  of  P,  Q,  R,  &c.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  term  in  each  of  the  relations  (2)  and  (3)  has  unity 
for  its  coefficient. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  For  a  numerical  application  take  the  equation  2* — 7x-|-7=0.  Here 
PsO,  Q=— 7,'  R=7.  Since  P=:0,  the  relation  Si4-P=:0  gives  Si=:0. 
The  relations,  then,  which  determine  the  sums  Si,  Ss, . . .  Se,  reduce  them- 
selves to 

Si=0,  S,+2Q=0,  S3-|-3R=0, 
S4+QS8=0,  S5+QS8+RS,=0,  Sfl-f-QS4+RS3=0; 
and,  by  substituting  the  values  of  Q  and  R,  we  readily  find 

Si=0,  S,=14,  S,=— 21,  S4=98,  S5=— 245,  S6=833. 

(2)  Cafcuhte  the  sums  of  the  aimilar  and  entire  powers  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation  ar* — ^x*— 19:i^-|-49a;^30=0. 

Ans.  Sissl,  S,=:39,  Ssss— 69,  S4=s723,  S^ss— 2849,  Se=:16419,  &4>. 
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(3)  x*+rx+s=0. 

Ana.  Si=0,  S,=0,  S,=  — 3r,  84=— 4*,  S6=0,  S6=3r«. 

358.  In  tbe  equation  S,»4*+PSa^^l^-QS„^.,-^ |-TS«+i+US„=0, 

n  can  be  a  negative  number,  and  thus  the  sums  of  the  negative  powers  of  the 

roots  can  be  determined.    But  it  will  be  more  simple  to  change  x  into  -  in 

the  proposed  equation,  and  to  find  successively,  by  means  of  formulas  (2)  and 
(3),  the  sums  of  the  positive  powers  of  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation. 
It  is  evident  that  these  powers  are  the  negative  powers  of  a,  6,  c, ... . 

359.  To  deUrmine  dovhle,  triple,  ^.,  functions^  represented  by  S(a"&^), 
S(a*6^cy),  &c. 

In  order  to  find  S(a''lr)  we  multiply  together  tlie  two  sums 

we  have 

+a'lfi  +a!'(P  +h''(P  ^ . 

This  product  contains  two  series  of  terms.  The  first  series  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  powers  a  4-/?  of  the  roots,  and  may  be  expressed  by  804^ ;  the  second 
series  is  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  are  formed  by  multiplying  the 
power  a  of  any  root  whatsoever  by  the  power  (3  of  any  other  root,  and  may 
be  expressed  by  S(€^b0),    AVe  have,  then, 

Sa+^+S(a«6^)=SaS^; 
and  from  this  equation  we  derive,  for  double  functions,  the  formula 

S(a-i^)=S„S^-S«+i8. 
To  find  the  triple  function  S(a'&^c^),  multiply  together  the  three  sums  ' 

a>'+6>'+c''+...=Sy. 
The  product  is  a  symmetric  function,  which  evidently  comprises  ail  tlici 
terms  contained  in  each  of  the  five  forms 

flH-Wr,  aH^jy  aHrj/»,  a/Hrj.  a't^^r. 

bence  we  have 

S.+Wr+S(«^i'')+S(«»+^J<')> 

+S(a^J')+S(««J^c^)  \  =®«^^S''- 
But  the  formula  for  double  functions  gives 

S(a-+V)=Sa+^Sy~S«+/j+y, 

By  substituting  these  values  in  the  preceding  equality,  and  then  deriving 

from  this  equality  the  value  of  S(a'&^c^),  we  obtain  for  triple  functions  the 
formula 

In  the  same  manner  might  the  quadruple  function  S(a!^}rc'^dr),  or  the  sum 
of  any  succeeding  combinations,  be  expressed  by  the  sums  of  the  powers. 
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360.  Every  rational  and  symmetric  algebraic  function  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation  can  be  expressed  rationaUy  by  the  coefficients  of  that  eqtuUion, 

Since  S^,  S3,  S3,  &c.,  can  be  expressed  without  deDominators  (Art.  357)  io 
functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  the  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  &c.,  functions  can  be  expressed  by  the  sums  of  the  powers,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  these  symmetrical  functions  can  be  expressed  by  integral  func- 
tions of  the  coefficients.  And  as  every  symmetrical  polynomial  in  a,  6,  c . . . 
must  be  composed  of  the  assemblage,  by  addition  or  subtraction,  of  several 
symmetric  functions  of  the  form  S{a'*b^(P^d  . . .),  it  follows  that  the  value  of 
every  rational  symmetric  function  whatever  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  (with- 
out the  roots  being  known)  can  be  expressed  by  the  coefficients  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

USE  OJF  SYMMETRIC  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EQUA- 
TIONS. 

361.  Symmetric  functions  present  themselves  in  the  transformation  of 
equations,  whenever  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  must  be  rational 
functions  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

Let  a,  6,  c  ...  be  the  roots  of  the  given  eqtiation ;  for  the  sake  of  definite- 
ness,  I  suppose  that  two  of  its  roots  enter  into  the  composition  of  each  root 
of  the  transformed  equation,  and  I  represent  by  F(a,  b)  the  rational  function 
which  expresses  the  hiw  of  this  composition. 

Suppose  that,  after  we  have  made  all  these  combinations,  two  and  two,  of 
a,  &,  c  .  .  .  we  put  successively  in  F(a,  b)  instead  of  a  and  6,  the  two  roots  of 
each  arrangement,  it  is  clear  that  we  shaU  thus  have  all  the  roots  of  the  trans- 
formed equation,  to  wit : 

F(a,  &),  F(a,  c), .  . . . ,  F(&,  a),  F(6,  c) . . . .    &c 

Consequently,  this  equation,  decomposed  into  fiictors,  will  be 

[z— .F(a,  b)]  [t— F(a,  c)] =0. 

This  product  does  not  vary  in  making  between  a,  6,  c. . . .  the  proposed  ex- 
change ;  for,  if  we  make  the  change,  the  fiictors  can  only  place  themselves  in 
some  other  order.  We  are  sure,  then,  that,  after  the  multiplication,  the  co- 
efficients of  the  different  powers  of  z  will  be  symmetric  and  rational  functions 
of  Of  6,  0  •  •  • 

Thus,  by  following  the  method  of  procedure  hitherto  explained,  we  can 
express  these  coefficients  by  means  of  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

362.  But  there  exists  another  metiiod,  often  preferable,  of  employing  sym- 
metric functions. 

It  is  founded  on  the  observation  that  the  relations  [2]  i^nd  [3]  in  Art  357, 
existing  between  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  and  the  sums  of  the  similar 
powers  of  its  roots,  can  be  used  to  discover  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 
when  they  are  unknown,  provided  we  know  these  sums  as  far  as  that  sum  of 
the  powers  whose  order  is  equal  to  the  number  of  unknown  coefficients,  t.  «., 
to  the  degree  of  the  equation. 

Hence,  to  arrive  at  tiie  transformed  equation,  we  determine,  first,  of  what 
degree  this  equation  is  to  be.  Wo  next  find  the  sums  of  the  first,  second,  dec., 
powers  of  its  roots,  as  &r  as  the  sum  of  the  powers  whose  order  is  equal  to 
the  degree  of  this  transformed  equation;  then,  by  means  of  these  sums,  we 
calculate  the  unknown  coefficients.     It  is  clear  that  these  different  aams  are 
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symmetric  fnnctioDS  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  that  they  can 
be  expressed  by  the  coefficients  of  this  equation.  Hence  they  can  readily  be 
determined. 

363.  As  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  method,  I  will  resume  here  liie 
question  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  already  treated  of 
in  Art.  278.  Symmetric  functions  give  the  most  simple  and  elegant  strintion 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.     The  question  is  this : 

To  Jind  the  equation  whose  root*  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the 

roots  of  a  given  equation, 

a.-^.Pj*-l^Qj4M^ 5-.0 [A] 

Represent  the  transformed  equation  by 

z»+_p2»->+^»-«+rz»-»-| [-tz+uszO  . .  .  [B] 

The  m  roots  of  [A]  being  t^  h,  c  , .  ,  those  of  [B]  will  be 

(a— 6)«,  {a—cy,  {a—dy,  .  . .  (6— c)«, .  .  .  (6— rf)«,  (c— (f)«, . . .  &c. 

The  number  of  these  squares  is  evidently  that  of  the  combinations,  two  and^ 
two,  tliat  can  be  made  with  the  m  quantities,  a,  6,  c  .  . . ;  hence  the  degree  of 
the  required  transformed  equation  will  be  n^}m(ii»— 1). 

The  coefficients  p,  q^r  » . .  may  easily  be  found  when  we  know  the  sums 
of  the  similar  and  entire  powers  of  the  roots  of  equation  [B] ;  since  tiie  sum 
of  the  first  powers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  n^  powers.  Let  us  designate  tiieae 
new  sums,  then,  hjfufi^fi,  6cc.,  and  find  the  genera]  value  of^^,  a  being  any 
entire  and  positive  number  whatsoever. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  [B]  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  (a— &)*,  &c» 
Raising  these  roots,  then,  to  the  power  a,  we  have 

/«=(a-6)-+(a-c)*»+(a-<ir  . . .  +(6-c)*«+,  &c. 

In  order  to  find  this  sum,  consider  the  expression 

f(a:)=(ar-fl)*»+(r-6)-+(z-.c)««+  .... 

which  contains  the  m  binomials  z— a,  r— 6,  x — c If  we  make  in  this 

expression  successively  xsza,  6,  e, . .  .,  and  add  the  m  results,  we  evident^ 
obtain 

Va-^(a)+1^(b)+m+  •  •  • 
If  we  develop  the  powers  which  compose  f  (r),  we  find 

2a(2a— 1) 

A(x)=si  ,  2a(2a-.l), 

[  +,  &c., 
or,  more  simply,  by  using  the  notation  Si,  Ss,  dec., 

^(x)rrma«— 2aSxa:<«-»+--Y-^S,,a*^ hS,«. 

Substituting  a,  &,  c  .  . .  in  this  expression  instead  of  x,  and  adding  the  re- 
sults, we  obtain 

2a(2a— 1) 
2/i=mSaa— 2flSiS8a— 1  + 7~^ SaSga-j  •  •  •  +''*Sia» 

In  this  second  member  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  terms  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  extremes  ai*e  equal ;  consequently,  stopping  at  the  middle  term 
of  the  expression,  and  taking  only  the  half  of  that  term,  we  have  the  general 
value  of /«,  to  wit. 
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yirsWlSsn— 2aSiSja— 1 4" 1 — A SjSaii-.«  •  • .  • 


2a(2a— 1) 

Try 


=*=*  1.2.3...«  ^•^•" 


As  Ae  signs  are  alternately  +  and  — ,  there  will  never  be  any  uncertainty 
as  regards  this  last  term.  Let  ns  view,  then,  the  operations  which  must  be 
performed. 

1°.  We  calculate  the  sums  Sj,  S3,  Ss*.  up  to  S^  by  means  of  the  known 
relations  S,+P=0,  Sa+PSi+2Q=0,  &c. 

2^.  In  the  formula  which  expresses  Ja  we  make  successively  a=:l,  2,  3, 

•  ••n,  and  we  thus  have,  to  determine  the  n  sums/i,y^,^,  .../a,  * 

^sswiSg— SiSi,y8=smS4— 4SiS3-^3S8Sj,  &c. 
3°.  Finally,  the  relations  existing  between  these  n  sums  and  the  n  coeffi- 
cients j9,  ^,  r,  ...  will  give  the  values  of  these  coefficients,  viz., 

JP=— /i»  7=-i(/"+JP/i).  ^=— K/s+P/a+^/i)'  &c. 

364.  A  method  entirely  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  employed  in  find 
ing  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  can  be  employed  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and  particularly  in  those  where  the  roots  of  the  transformed 
equation  are  similar,  and  entire  powers  of  the  difference,  of  the  sum,  of  the 
product,  or  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  roots  whatsoever  of  the  given  equation. 

For  example,  suppose  that  each  new  root  is  to  be  the  power  k  of  the  silm 
a-^-h  oi  two  roots  of  equation  [A].  Taking  n'=i\ni{^ — 1),  the  transformed 
equation  ought  to  have  the  form 

t»4-|72»-»4-5f2»-«4 f-te+ttsrO [C] 

and  if  we  make 

/a=(a+6)^+(a+c)'«»+  . . .  +(6+c)^«4-,  &c., 
the  calculation  will  reduce  itself  to  expressing^^  by  a  general  formula.    To 
do  this,  we  take  the  function 

;^(x)=:(x+a)k«+(a:+6)^«+(a:+c)k«+,  &c., 
the  development  of  which  is 

But  if,  before  the  development,  we  substitute  in  ^(r)  successively  a,  6,  c, 

•  • .,  instead  of  x,  the  sum  of  the  resultants  will  be  equal  to  2/^-f~3^'^ka; 
hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by  making  the  same  substitutions  in  the 
devebpment,  we  shall  have 

2/;+2'^Sk«=iiiSka+*aSiSk««, hmSk«. 

Finally,  we  derive  from  this  equation  the  required  formula, 

/«==(m-2^»)Ska+^aSiSka-i+---^j^^^^ 

When  ka  is  even,  we  stop  at  the  term  which  contains  S  with  two  equal  h^ 
dices,  and  we  take  only  the  half  of  it ;  but  when  ka  is  uneven,  we  stop  at  the 
term  in  which  the  two  indices  are  ^(ka^l)  and  s(A:a-|-l),  and  we  take  th« 
entire  term. 

aUADBATIC  FACTOBS  OF  KaUATIONS. 

365.  Evexy  equation  of  an  even  degree  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  faetQr«> 
Let  the  proposed  equation  be 
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a*+jpja*-»4-pja*-*4- , . .  +p^:szO,  baviog  roots  a,  6,  c,  &:c.,  and  let  n=2/*,  ft 
being  an  odd  number.  Let  it  be  transformed  (Art  362)  into  an  equation 
whose  roots  are  the  combinations  of  every  two  of  its  roots,  of  the  form  y^a 
-f-64-ma&,  m  being  any  number;  also,  let  the  transformed  equation  be 
^o,(^)=0;  then  its  coefficients  will  be  symmetrical  fvMKStioiis  of  a,  &,  c,  ^tc, 
and,  therefore,  rational  and  known  functions  of  |>i^  jpg,  &c. ;  and  its  degree  wiH 

be ,  which  is  odd;  therefore,  f„(y)=0  will  have  at  least  one  real  root, 

whatever  be  the  value  of  m.  Hence,  making  m^l,  2,  3,  . . .  {^(2^^^)+^  {« 
successively,  each  of  the  equations  fi(y):sO,  ^{y)ssQ,  6cc.^  will  have  at  least 
one  real  root;  that  is,  we  shall  have  f*{2fi — 1)+^  real  values  for  combinations 
of  two  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  of  the  form  a+h+mab ;  but  there  are 
only  /<(2/u — 1)  such  combinations  which  are  differently  composed  of  the  roots 
a,  5,  c,  6cc. ;  therefore,  two  of  these  combinations,  for  which  we  have  obtun- 
ed  real  values,  must  involve  the  same  pair  of  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  6cc. ;  let 
this  pair  of  roots  be  a,  b,  and  a,  a\  the  real  roots  of  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions f„(y)=0,  My)=0,  so  liiat 

a-|-&-|-7na&:=a,  a^b^m'abnsa' ; 
therefore,  a-f-5  and  ab  are  real,  and  the  proposed  equation  has  at  least  one 
real  quadratic  factor,  and  two  roots,  either  real,  or  of  the  form  a±/3  •/ — ^* 
Hence  every  equation  whose  degree  is  only  once  divisible  by  2  has  at  least 
one  real  quadratic  factor. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  if  it  be  true  that  every  equation  has  at  least  one 
real  quadratic  factor  when  its  degree  is  r  times  divisible  by  2,  or  when  n=:2% 
where  ft  is  odd,  the  same  is  true  when  the  degree  of  the  equation  is  r-|-l 
times  divisible  by  2.  For,  let  n=:2"*'y ;  then  the  degree  of  the  transformed 
equation  will  be  271(2*+^ — 1),  which  is  only  r  times  divisible  by  2 ;  therefore, 
by  supposition,  the  transformed  equation,  ^n(y)=0,  will  have  two  roots,  either 
real  or  imaginary.  If  they  are  real,  then,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
preceding  case  of  the  index  being  only  once  divisible  by  2,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  proposed  equation  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  factor.  If  they  are 
imaginary,  we  shall  have  y^aj^p'^ — 1,  each  of  which  expresses  the  value 
of  some  one  of  the  combinations  a'^b'\-mabt  a-|-c-{-mac,  &c.  Suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  have  a^^-b-^-mahsza'^-P  -^  -^l ;  then,  as  shown  above,  we 
can  give  m  such  a  Talue  m',  that  ^tJ{y)ssO  shall  have  a  root  corresp<inding  to 
the  combination  of  ^e  same  letters,  so  tbttt  a'^b^tn'absszaf'\-P'  V  '^I ;  frolti 
which  equations  we  can  obtain  values  of  ab  and  a-|-6  under  the  foims 

.-.  a:«— (y4-<jy — l)r+/4-(5V  — 1  w  a  factor  of/(x) ; 
but  if  any  real  expression  have  h  factor  of  the  form  M-|-N  V  —  h'^t  must  abo 
have  one  of  the  form  M — N  V — I ; 

...  js— (y-_d  V^)t+/— d'  -/ZIi  is  a  factor  off{x) ; 

if,  therefore,  these  two  expressions  have  no  simple  factor  in  common,  their 
product  will  be  a  biquadratic  factor  of/(r), 

(x«-.>r+y')«+ ((51—^7, 

which  can  always  be  resolved  into  two  real  quadratic  factors.  (See  solution 
of  Biquadratics.)    If  they  have  a  factor  in  common,  since  they  may  be  written 
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it  can  only  be  of  the  form  x — e;  and  the  factors  theinaeWes  become 

and,  therefore,  llie  propoeed  equation  admits  the  real  quadratic  factor 

Hence  an  equation  whoee  degree  ^2'+*/i  will  have  a  real  quadratic  factor, 
provided  an  equation  whose  degree  =z2'fi  has  one ;  but  we  have  proved  this 
to  be  the  case  when  r=sl ;  therefore  it  is  universally  true  thact  every  equa- 
tion of  an  even  degree  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  factor.  If  now  this  fac- 
tor be  expelled,  the  depressed  equation  wiU  have  its  coefficients  real  and  its 
degree  even,  and  will,  tlierefore,  ae  before,  have  one  real  quadratic  factor. 
Hence  the  firat  member  of  every  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  be  reaolved 
into  real  quadratic  factors. 

366.  Hence  if  we  divide  llie  £r8t  member  of  any  equation 

by  :^-(-iu4'^«  admitthig  no  terfis  inHo  the  -qvolienC  diat  hwire  x  in  the  de- 
nominator, we  shaO  at  last  obtain  «  reroaiBder  of  ^le  form  A7-|-B,  A  and  B 
being  rational  functions  of  a  and  h ;  and  in  order  that  x'-f-oz-l-ft  may  be  a 
quadratic  factor  of  the  proposed  equation,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that 
this  remainder  should  equal  sero  for  aU  values  of  x,  which  requires  that  we 
separately  have  A  sseO,  B  =0.  The  different  pairs  of  values,  real  or  imaginary* 
of  a  and  b  which  satisfy  these  equations  will  give  all  the  quadratic  factors  of 
the  proposed;  and  as  the  number  ef  these  factors  is  ^n(n— 1)  (Art.  244,  Cor. 
2),  the  final  equation  for  determining  on^  of  the  quantities  a,  6,  obtained  by 
eliminating  the  other  between  the  two  preceding  equations,  will  be  of  the 
degree  ^n{n — 1),  which  exceeds  n,  if  n^3  ;  therefore,  the  determination  of 
the  quadratic  factors  of  an  equation  will  generally  present  greater  difficulties 
than  the  solution  of  the  equation. 

As  the  proposed  equation  has  necessarily  \n  or  |(«— 1)  real  quadratic  fac- 
tors, according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  there  will  always  exist  the  same  number 
of  pairs  of  real  values  of  a  and  &,  satisfying  the  equations  A=0,  B:=0  ;  and 
if  any  of  these  pairs  of  real  values  be  commensurable,  they  may  be  easily 
found ;  and  the  commensurable  quadratic  factors  being  known,  the  equation 
may  be  depressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  To  resolve  x*'^S3^+nx—^=sO  into  its  factors.  Dividing  by  a:*^ax-}-5, 
we  find  a  remainder, 

(n+2a6-J-6a—a»)ar—(fl*5—6«— 66-1-3) ; 
therefore,  to  determine  a  and  5,  we  have 

\         n-|-2a&-f  6a— a'sO,. 
flti--6«— 6i-|-3=0. 

Solving  the  former  with  respect  to  6,  and  substituting  in  the  latter,  we  find 

(a'^4)3-st|S^^,  or  a=:yjA+  ^n*^64 ;  from  whence  6,  and  the  other 

qnadratic  ftetor, 

x»— ox+a^— b*-6, 

may  be  detemined. 
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(2)  The  resolution  of  x*+p3^-^q3*+rx+s  into  its  two  qnadntic  facton, 
2:^-|-mx-f-n>  3f'\-m'x-^nj  may  be  effected  bj  the  following  formulae : 

r — ^m+|?m' — m'  r — gm'4-jP'*'* — *»'' 

"~         J?— 2»i  '  '^'^  jp— 2m'  ' 

where  z  is  a  root  of  the  equation, 

which  has  necessarily  a  real  root. 

ELIMINATION  BY  SYMMETRIC  FUNCTIONS. 

367.  Symmetric  functions  furnish  a  method  of  eliminatioa  which  has  the 
advantage  of  making  known  the  degree  of  the  final  equation. 

Let  the  two  equations  be 

z*+Px"-*+Qx"»-^+R«'"-«...=0 (1) 

a*+P'a*-»+Q'a:»-^+R'a*-^...=sO (2) 

in  which  P,  Q...,  P',  Q'...  are  functions  of  v*  If  we  could  resolve  (1)  with 
respect  to  or,  we  would  derive  from  it  m  values,  a,  6,  c . . .,  of  a:,  which  would 
he  functions  of  y ;  and,  by  substituting  these  values  of  x  in  equation  (2),  we 
would  have,  for  determining  the  values  of  y,  in  equations  free  from  x,  viz., 

6»+P'6«-'+Q'6»-»+R'6»~»...=oC    ....  (3) 
c»+PV*-»-|-Q'c— «4-R'«'"^---=0  S 
6cc,  &c. 

But,  in  general,  the  resolution  of  equation  (1)  is  impossible,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  obtain  a  final  equation  which  embraces  oil  the  values  of  y  without 
distinction. 

We  shall  have  an  equation  which  will  fulfill  this  condition  by  multiplying 
together  the  m  equations  (3),  for  the  resulting  equation  will  be  satisfied  by 
each  value  of  y  derived  from  any  one  of  them,  and  it  can  not  be  satisfied  in 
any  other  way.  But  the  factors  of  this  resultant  can  only  change  places, 
whatever  permutations  we  may  make  between  the  quantities  a,  &,  c . . . ;  the 
product,  then,  will  only  contain  entire  and  rational  symmetric  functions  of 
these  quantities ;  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  express  these  factors  by  means 
of  the  coefficients  of  equation  (1),  and  in  this  way  we  shall  have  the  final  equa- 
tion in  y. 

This  method  of  elimination  leads,  in  general,  to  very  tedious  calcuUtions ; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  final  equation  containing  all  the  roots  that 
it  ought  to  embrace,  without  any  complication  of  foreign  roots. 

368.  This  method  has  also  the  advantage  of  leading  to  a  general  theorem 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  final  eqitation.  In  the  preceding  article  the 
first  equation  is  of  the  degree  m,  the  second  of  the  degree  n,  and  P,  Q...i  P% 
Q'. . .  are  any  functions  whatsoever  of  y ;  but,  for  the  theorem  in  questioOf 
these  functions  must  evidently  be  polynomes,  such  that  the  sum  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  X  and  y  shall  be,  at  most^  equal  to  m  in  each  term  of  equation  (I), 
and,  at  most,  equal  to  n  in  each  term  of  equation  (2).  We  have,  then,  to  de- 
termine to  what  degree  y  can  be  raised  in  the  synunetric  functions  which 
compose  the  product  of  equations  (3). 

Each  term  of  this  product  is  the  product  of  m  terms  taken  respectively  from 
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the  m  eqaations  (3) ;  hence,  designatiDg  these  terms  by  Ya*,  Y'lfi^  Y"c^,  the 
term  of  the  product  will  be  YY' Y". . .  a!^tfic^ . . .  But  the  product  of  these  m 
equations  being  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  quantities  a,  6,  c...,  all  the 
terms  should  have  the  same  form>  with  the  one  that  we  hare  ^ven  above ; 
consequently,  we  know  that  the  product  embraces  all  the  terms  represent- 
ed by 

YY'Y"...xS(a«6V...) (4) 

We  have  now  to  determine  the  degree  of  y  in  this  expression.  Observing 
that  the  degree  of  y  in  Y  is,  at  most,  equal  to  n—- a,  in  Y'  to  n— /3,  in  Y"  to 
n— 7,  dec.,  we  shall  readily  see  that  in  YY'Y''. . .  its  degree  will  be,  at  most, 
equal  to  mn— o— /3— y....  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  refer  back  to  the  rela- 
tions (Art.  356)  from  which  the  sums  S|,  St,  S3,  &;c.,  are  derived,  we  shall 
see  that,  P  being,  at  most,  of  the  first  degree  in  y,  Q  of  the  second,  R  of  the 
third,  and  so  00,  the  degree  of  y  in  these  sums  can  not  surpass  the  subscript 
number  of  S ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  refer  (Art.  359)  to  the  formulas 
which   express  double,  triple,   &c.,  functions,    we   shall   perceive   that  in 

S(a'^c''...)  the  degree  oi y  can  not  surpass  a + /?-{-}'...  Hence  in  expres- 
sion (4)  the  degree  of  y  will  be,  at  most,  equal  to  mn» 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  symmetric  functions  whose  sum 
composes  the  product  of  the  m  equations  (3) ;  therefore,  lastly,  the  final  equa- 
tion can  not  he  of  a  degree  superior  to  mn. 

The  demonstration  seems  to  require  that  equation  (1) contain  m.  But  we 
can  suppose  that  at  first  x^  had  a  coefficient,  A,  independent  of  y,  and  that  we 
have  divided  the  whole  equation  by  A.  The  final  equation  ought  to  subsist, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  A ;  we  can  make  A=:0,  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  supposition  will  not  raise  the  degree  of  the  final  equation.  Finally,  the 
theorem  is  to  be  thus  understood :  that  the  elimination  between  two  general 
equations,  the  one  of  the  degree  m,  the  other  of  the  degree  n,  ought  to  give  a 
final  equation  of  the  degree  mn ;  but  that,  in  particular  cases,  the  degree  of 
the  final  equation  can  be  less  than  mn. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  two  equations,  x — y'^ssO,  x"-|-ay"-|-5y-{-c=:0,  although  veiy  simple, 
will  give  a  final  equation  fully  of  the  degree  mn ;  for,  by  substituting  in  the 
second  the  value  of  r  derived  from  the  first,  it  becomes  y^^ay*'\-hy-\-e^:zQ. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  eliminating  x  between, the  equations  x"— y<"=:0, 
x'-l-ay^-f-iy-l-^^O*  we  obtain  a  final  equation  of  a  degree  less  than  mn^  viz., 
y«+ay"4-6y-|-cs=0. 

369.  For  extending  the  theorem  to  any  number  whatsoever  of  equations, 
we  have  the  general  theorem  given  by  Bezout,  viz.,  that  If  between  equations 
equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  unknoums,  ive  eliminate  all  the  unknowns^  except 
one^  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  will  6e,  at  most,  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
degrees  of  these  equations. 

Before  Bezout,  the  theorem  had  been  known  for  the  case  of  two  equations ; 
and  Cramer,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Right 
Lines,  has  given  a  very  iimple  demonstration,  which,  in  reality,  does  not  dififer 
from  that  which  we  have  stated.  It  has  been  a  desideratum  that  the  same 
demonstration  should  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  all  other  cases ;  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  Poisson^in  a  memoir  which  appeared  in  the  eleventh 
▼olume  of  the  Journal  de  V£cole  Polytecknique, 
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METHOD  OF  T8CHIRNHAU8BN  FOR  SOLVING  EaUATIONS. 

370.  As  another  application  of  the  theory  of  eliminationf  we  shall  briefly 
illustrate  the  punciple  upon  which  Tschirnhansen  proposed  to  accomplish  the 
general  solution  of  equations,  but  which,  as  observed  at  Art.  277,  was  soon 
found  to  be  of  but  very  limited  application,  not  extending  beyond  equations  of 
the  fourth  degree  ;  and,  even  within  this  extent,  too  laborious  for  general  use. 
The  principle  consists  in  connecting  with  the  proposed  an  auxiliary  equation 
of  inferior  degree  with  undetermmed  coefficients,  and  of  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible  consistently  with  the  office  it  is  tp  perform,  but  involving,  besides  the 
unknown  quantity  x,  a  second  unknown  y.  The  unknown,  common  to  both 
equations,  is  then  eliminated  according  to  the  method  at  Art.  315,  and  a  final 
equation  in  y  thus  obta'med,  of  which  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  the  un- 
determined coefficients  in  the  auxiliary  equation.  The  arbitrary  quantities, 
thus  entering  the  coefficients  of  the  final  equation  in  y,  are  then  determined 
so  as  to  cause  certain  of  these  coefficients  to  vanish ;  by  which  means  the 
equation  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  prescribed  form,  supposed  to  be  solvable  by 
known  methods. 

371.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  reduce  the  cubic  equation 

x^+a3*+hx+c:=0 (1) 

to  the  binomial  form 

y»+A:=0. 

Assume  an  auxiliaiy  equation 

a*4.a'z+6'+y=0 (2) 

and  eliminate  x  from  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  usual  way.    The  remainder  arising 
^m  dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  the  first  member  of  (2)  is 

which,  equated  to  zero,  gives 

a'«— <ia'+6— 6'— y  • 

and  this  value  of  r,  substituted  in  the  proposed  equation,  transforms  it,  after 
reduction,  into  the  form 

y»+Ay»+ty+A:=0 (3) 

where 

A=36'— aa'+fl«— 25 
i=:36'»— 2J'(aa'— a»+25)+a'»6 
+  (3c— a6)a'+5«— 2ac 

(3c— aJ)a'6'+aca'«4-(6«— 2ac)6'— 6ctf'+<?«. 

Hence,  in  order  to  reduce  (3)  to  the  prescribed  form,  we  must  determine 
the  arbitrary  quantities  a\  6'  conformably  to  the  conditions  A=0,  t=sO  ;  that 
is,  these  quantities  must  satisfy  the  equations 

36'— aa'4-a»— 2J=0 
36'*— 26'(a<z'— a«+26)+a'»J+ 
(3c— a6)a'+  6«— 2ac==0, 

of  which  the  first  is  of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  a'  and  b\  and  the  othei 
of  the  second  degree,  so  that  their  values  may  be  determined  by  a  quadmtic 
equation.     And  these  values,  or,  rather,  the  expression  for  them  in  teruis  of 
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the  given  coefficients,  being  substituted  in  the  preeeding  expression  for  A:,  ren 
der  that  sjtBhql  known ;  and  thus  the  required  form 

18  obtained. 

372.  In  a  similar  manner  may  the  general  equation  of  the  fourth  degree 

be  traiMferm^  into  one  of  Uie  form 

tdiich  is  yirtnally  a  quadratic,  by  eliminating  x  from  the  pair  of  equations 

x*+aj*+hj*-^cx^dvzO, 

which  ehminatlon  win  conduct  to  a  final  equation  in  y  of  the  fom 

from  which  the  second  and  fourth  terms  will  Tanish  by  the  equations  of  con- 
dition 

the  first  of  which  will  be  of  the  first  degree  as  regards  the  arbitrary  quantities 
a\  h%  and  the  second  of  the  third ;  both  quantities  are,  therefore,  determina- 
ble by  means  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  and  thence  the  (juantities 
h,  k,  which  are  known  functions  of  them. 

All  this  is  very  laborious,  but  it  really  does  effect  the  object  proposed  thus 
far ;  that  is,  it  reduces  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees to  those  of  inferior  degrees ;  but  beyond  this  point  the  method  fails,  as 
the  conditional  equations  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  a  final  equation 
that  exceeds  in  degree  that  which  they  are  intended  to  simplify. 

On  this  subject  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Jerrard  has  gready  extended  the  prin- 
ciple of  Tschimhausen,  and  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  general  equation 
of  the  fifth  degree 

a*4- A4a:*+ Aaa*+ A92«+ Ax-f  N=0 
to  the  remarkably  simple  forms 

3fi+ax*+b^0 

x»+aj:«-|-6=sO 
x^+ax  J^hssO\ 

so  that  tiie  solution  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  mig^t  be  con- 
sidered as  accomplished  if  either  of  the  above  forms  coukl  be  solved  in  general 
terms. 

For  a  very  masterly  analysis  of  Mr.  Jerrard's  researches,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  paper  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  the  Report  of  the  sixth  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association. 

METHOD  OF  LAGRANGE  FOB  SOLVING  SaUATIONS. 

373.  A  remarkable  application  of  the  theory  of  symmetrical  functions  is  that 
made  by  Lagrange  to  the  general  solution  of  equations ;  by  that  means  he 
solves  the  general  equations  of  the  first  four  degrees  by  a  uniform  process, 
and  one  which  includes  all  others  that  have  been  proposed  for  that  purpose, 
the  common  relation  of  which  to  one  another  is  thus  made  apparent. 

It  consists  in  employing  an  auxiliary  equation,  called  a  reducing  equation, 
whose  root  is  of  the  form 
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denotuig  by  x^  Xs, . .  x^  the  n  roots  of  the  proposed  eqaation,  and  by  a  one  of 
the  n^  roots  of  unity ;  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  as  foUows : 
Let  3^  be  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  reducing  equation,  and  let 

ai,  Ob,  ...  a.  denoting  certain  constant  quantities ;  then,  if  n — 1  values  of 'y, 
and  suitable  values  of  the  constants  Oi,  Os*  •  •  •  Oni  can  be  found,  so  that  we  may 
have  n^-1  simple  equations,  these,  together  with  the  equation 

will  enable  us  to  determine  the  n  roots. 

Now,  supposing  the  constants  in  the  value  of  y  to  preserve  an  invariable 
order,  a^  os,  &c.,  since  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  n  roots  may  be  com- 
bined with  them  to  form  the  expression  aiari-f-osTs-t-,  &c.,  b  the  same  as  the 
number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  all  together ;  therefore,  the  expres- 
sion for  y  will  have  n{n — 1) ...  3.2.1  values,  and  the  equation  for  determining 
y  will  rise  to  the  same  number  of  dimensions,  or  will  be  of  a  degree  higher 
than  that  of  the  proposed  equation ;  hence  the  method  will  be  of  no  use,  un- 
less such  values  can  be  assumed  for  the  constants  oi,  og, . . .  a^  as  shall  make 
the  solution  of  the  equation  in  y  depend  upon  that  of  an  equation,  at  most,  of 
n — 1  dimensions.  Now  this  may  be  done  (at  least  when  n  does  not  exceed 
4)  by  taking  the  n^  roots  of  unity  o^,  a,  a^,  a?, . . .  a<*~'  for  ai,  o„ . . .  an«  so  that 

ystcfixi-i-^ax^-^- . . .  -|-o'~*Xr-|-a'Xp^.i-|-  • . .  4"«'~*^b- 

For,  in  the  first  place,  widi  this  assumption,  the  reducing  equation  will 
contain  only  powers  of  y  which  are  multiples  of  n ;  for,  since  tt"s=l, 

or  o"-'y = aPx^i  +  axr+i  + 1-  a"-*x„ 

which  is  the  same  result  as  if  we  had  interchanged  Xi  and  Xr^-i*  ^  and  rr^s. 
&c.,  so  that  if  y  be  a  root  of  the  reducing  equation,  a^^*y  is  also  a  root ;  there- 
fore, the  reducing  equation,  since  it  remains  unaltered  when  a^^-'y  is  written 
for  y,  contains  only  powers  of  y  which  are  multiples  of  n ;  if,  therefore,  we 
make  y"=:z,  we  shall  have  a  reducing  equation  in  z  of  only  1.2.3 . . .  (n — 1) 
dimensions,  whose  roots  will  be  the  different  values  of  z  which  result  from 
the  permutations  of  the  n — 1  roots  Xs,  Xs, . .  •  Xa  among  themselves.  We  shall 
now  have,  expanding  and  reducing, 

z=y"=Mo-|-t*ia+u,o«+  . . .  +tt^iO'»-S 

in  which  t<o«  Vif  ««,...  u^-x  are  determinate  fa  notions  of  the  roots,  which  will 
be  invariable  for  the  simultaneous  changes  of  Xx  into  x^j^u  ^t  into  Xr^^,  &^.» 
since  zz=(a^yY ;  and  when  their  values  are  known  in  terms  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  immediately  know  the  values  of  the  roots. 
For  let  Zoi  zi,  z^,  . . .  Zq.i  be  the  different  values  of  z,  when  1,  a,  /3,  /,  ...  X, 
the  roots  of  y" — 1=0,  are  substituted  for  a;  then,  since  y^  V^f  we  have 


therefore,  adding,  and  taking  account  of  the  properties  of  the  sums  of  the 
powers  of  1,  a,  3,  y,  &c.,  (Art.  357,  [2]),  we  get 
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fUTiss  Vzi+  V2I+ h  VTZl' 

Again,  multipljiog  the  above  system  of  equations  respectively  by  1,  a"~', 
/?•"*, . . .  A*-i,  we  get 

and  so  on  for  the  rest.  Hence,  since  — pi^^yz^  and  .*.  (— pi)°:=zo=ii« 
-f-«i-f-  •  •  •  +^B-i«  ^®  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  the  values  of  Ui, ««,...  u._i. 
374.  When  n  is  a  composite  number,  the  above  general  method  admits  of 
simplifications.  For  let  n  have  a  divisor  m,  so  that  n^mpt  and  let  a  be  a  root 
of  y»— 1=0;  then,  since  a"=l,  a^^^a^  a'^+'sa',  &c.,  a'^ssl,  a*°H-i=(i, 
&c.,  we  havo 

=Xi+aXs+a»X3+ l-«"~*X», 

where  Xr=fr-^r„4«4''^sn+r'^  *  *  *  +^i>-ai.hn  '^^  cousists  ofjp  roots; 

where  u^  Uu  &c.,  are  known  functions  of  Xi,  Xt,  &c. ;  and  when  they  are 
found  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  immediately  the  values  of  Xi,  Xs,  &C',  as  before.  To  deduce  the 
values  of  the  primitive  roots  Xi,  Xg,  Xg, . . .  or.,  we  must  regard  separately  those 
which  compose  each  of  the  quantities  Xi,  X«,  &c.,  as  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion of  p  dimensions.  Thus,  let  the  roots  whose  sum  is  Xi  be  those  of  the 
equation 

a*— Xiai»-»+Lai^— MarP-»H s=0, 

where  L,  M,  &:c.,  are  unknown ;  then  the  first  member  of  this  equation  is  a 
divisor  of  the  first  member  of  the  proposed,  since  all  its  roots  belong  to  the 
latter.  Hence,  eflfecting  the  division  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of 
3^\  zp^*,  &;c.,  in  the  remainder,  we  shall  have  p  equations  in  Xi,  L,  M,  &c., 
of  which  the  first  p — 1  will  give  tiie  values  of  L,  M,  6cc.,  in  terms  of  Xi  by 
linear  equations.  It  will  then  remain  to  solve  the  equation  so  formed  of  p 
dimensions.  Similarly,  substituting  the  value  of  Xg  in  place  of  that  of  Xi,  we 
shall  have  an  equation  giving  the  next  group  of  roots  2^,  x^-^  &c« ;  and  so  on. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

3*^-p:ifi'\'qx — rssO. 
Let  the  roots  be  Ot  h,  c,  and  let 

.^2===y»=a»+6»+c»+6a6c+3(a«5+6«c-fc»a)a+3(a«c+6«a+c«6)a«, 

But  tti,  Ms  are  roots  of  the  quadratic 

u«— (tti+tt«)w+ttitt8=0, 
and  Ui-f-ii9rs32(a*&)=3p^— 9r  (Arts.  357, 359), 
«!«,= 9  j  a6cS,+  5:(a»ir») + 3a«i«c«  } 

=99»+9(i?''— 6p^)r+81r«. 
Hence  «|,  iit  are  known, 

and  .'.  «o=j'' — (u^-f*^)*  **  known. 
Hence,  denoting  by  Zi,  Zg,  the  values  of  z  when  a  and  efi  are  respectively 
written  for  a,  we  have 
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fipom  which  we  obtain  the  values  of  a,  &,  aod  e,  viz., 

a= J(i;+  VM:  V^«)_ 

KXAHPI(B  II. 

Since  4s2.2,  let  a  be  a  root  of  ^—1=0,  so  that  a«s=l ; 
then  y=x,+ozi+a:,4-ax4=Xi+oX„ 

if  Xir=Xi+ar3,  Xssso^-l-^if 

where  VorsX^-f"^,*  Ui=2XiXs,  and  tio+Vi^^o—p** 

Hence  t<i=2(xi-{-a:3)(2r2-^2r4),  by  interchanging  the  roots  among  themselves, 
win  admit  the  two  other  values  2(xi'^-Xi){x^-^X4),  and  2{xi'^X4){x^^Xz),  and 
will,  therefore,  bo  a  root  of  an  equation  of  the  form 

wj— Mu'+Nmi-.P=:0; 

the  coefficients  being  symmetrical  functions  of  Xi,  Xt,  x^,  0:4,  and,  consequently, 
assignable  in  terms  of  jp,  9,  r, «.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  we  make  Vx=s2g-"^ 
we  shall  have  an  equation  in  u  whose  roots  are 

Xia:»+x»X4,  XiXa+x^Ti*  a:iX4+x»r,; 
and  the  transformed  equation  is  (Art.  362) 

u'^^u*-!-  (jpr— 4*)tt— (|j» — 4q)s^r*ssQ. 
Let  u'  be  a  root  of  this  equation,  then  Uiss2q — 2u' ;  hence,  making 
as= — 1,  Zi5=tio — tti=^ — 2ui=j?* — 494-4u'; 
.*.  Xi-j-Xa=:JJ,  Xi  — Xgrr  '^Zi ; 

.-.  Xi=J(i?+  V^i).  X3=J(;?—  -v/^T). 
Hence  X|,  x,  may  be  regarded  as  roots  of  a  quadratic  x" — XiX-f-LsaO ; 
dividing  the  proposed  by  this,  and  putting  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  equal 
to  zero,  we  find 

therefore,  X|,  x,  are  known;  and  Xj,  X4  will  result  from  the  same  formulss 
by  interchanging  X,  and  X,,  or  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  radical  'v/z7* 

EXAMPLE  HI. 

X"— 1 

r=aO,  n  being  a  prime  number. 

If  r  be  one  of  the  roots,  and  a  be  a  primitive  root  of  the  prime  number  n 
(that  is,  a  number  whose  several  powers  from  1  to  n — 1,  when  divided  by  n, 
leave  different  remainders),  it  will  be  proved  hereafter  that  aU  die  roole  of 
this  equation  may  be  represented  by 

Let  y=5r+or<»+aV»»+...+a»-«r«»-^, 
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a  being  a  root  of  the  equataoD  yi^"^^!  c=0.  Therefore,  observing  that  a^^:=zl 
andr"=l, 

z=y»-»=Wo+««i+tt"«a+  • .  .  +o"~%<»-^j,  ....  (1) 
Uq,  ttii  6cc.\  being  rational  and  integral  fnoctioos  of  r  which  do  not  change  by 
the  substitution  of  r«,  r^,  r«^,  6cc^  in  the  place  of  r ;  for  these  quantities,  re- 
garded as  functions  of  X|t  ^a^Xst  ^m  do  not  alter  by  the  simultaneous  changes 
of  X,  into  Xjf  X]  into  X3,  &:c.»  nor  by  the  simultaneous  changes  of  X|  int^  X3, 
f  2  into  X4,  &:c.,  to  which  correspond  the  changes  of  r  into  r",  into  r<s*,  &c. 

Now  every  rational  and  integral  function  of  r,  in  which  r"=l  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  form 

A+Br+Cr«+Dr«+ (-Nr— », 

the  coefficients  A,  B,  C, . . .  N  being  given  quantities  independent  of  r ;  or, 
since  in  this  case  the  powers  r^  f*,7^f,,. r*^*  may  be  represented,  although 
in  a  different  order,  by  r,  r«,  r«*, . . .  r*""*,  we  may  reduce  every  rational 
function  of  r  to  the  form 

A+Br+Cra+D?««H hNr«»-«. 

Therefore,  if  this  function  is  such  that  it  remains  nnalterad  when  r  is 
changed  into  r«,  it  follows  that  the  new  form 

A-f-Br«+Cr««-f  Dr«»+ .  ..+Nn 

coincides  with  the  preceding ; 

.-.  B=C,  C=D,  D=E,  &c.,  N=B, 

and  therefore  the  function  is  reduced  to  the  form 

A+B(r^-r«+r«»^ j-ra**-^),  or  A— B, 

since  the  sum  of  the  roots  =r  — 1 ;  hence  each  of  the  quantities  Uq,  tti,  ««, 
&c.,  will  be  of  the  form  A — B,  and  its  value  will  be  found  by  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  z=y"~' ;  so  that  we  have  the  case  where  the  values  of  tio,  Kh  tis, 
&c.,  are  known  immediately,  without  depending  upon  the  solution  of  any 
equation.  Hence,  if  we  denote  by  1,  a,  /?,  y,  &c.,  the  n — 1  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion T"~~^—- 1=:0,  and  by  zb,  Zi,  Zg,  &c.,  the  value  of  z  answering  to  the  substi- 
tution of  these  roots  in  the  place  of  a  in  equation  (1),  we  shall  have,  as  in  the 
former  cases. 


an  expression  for  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  2* — 1=0 ;  and  the  other 
roots  are  r*,  r*,  &c. 

Thus,  the  solution  of  x* — ls=0  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  inferior  equation 
y^* — 1=0,  of  which  1,  a,  /?,  7,  &c.,  are  the  roots ;  also,  since  n^-1  is  a  com- 
posite number,  the  determination  of  a,  /?,  /,  &c.,  will  not  require  the  solution 
of  an  equation  of  a  higher 'degree  than  the  greatest  prime  number  in  n— 1 ; 
that  is,  the  solution  of  x"^  1=0  (n  prime)  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
solution  of  equations  whose  degrees  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  prime  number, 
which  is  a  divisor  of  n— 1. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

x»^l=0. 

The  least  primitive  root  of  5  is  2 ;  for  the  powers  of  2  fh>m  1  to  4,  when 
divided  by  5,  leave  remainders  2,  4,  3,  1 ; 
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also  o*=l,  r»=l,  and  r+r»+r*+r»^  —1 ; 

But  the  four  roots  of  y* — 1^0  are 


.«.  2o=l»  2i==26,  tas=— 15+20  V—li 
23=— 15— 20  V— 1; 


.-.  r=t{  —1+  VS+V— 15+20  V  — 1+ V— 15— 20  V  — 1 1. 

375.  For  the  proof  that,  in  the  general  equation  of  the  n^  degree,  the 

formation  of  the  reducing  equation  will  require  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 

1.2.3. ..n 
1.2.3...  (n— 2)  dimensions,  when  n  is  prime ;  and  of  -. rr-mr^ Z^ 

dimensions,  when  n  is  a  composite  number,  and  ^mp,  where  m  is  prime ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  method  fails  when  n  exceeds  4,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Lagrange's  TraiU  de  la  resolution  des  iquations  nunUriques,  note 
xiii.,  from  which  the  matter  of  this  section  is  taken. 

B^SOLUTION   OF   THE    GENERAL    EaUATIONS    OF    THE   THIBD   AND 

FOURTH  DEGREES. 

RESOLUTION   OF   THE   EqUATION   OP   THE   THIRD   DEGREE. 

376.  I  shall  suppose  that  we  have  made  the  second  term  of  the  equation  of 
the  third  degree  disappear,  and,  to  avoid  fractions,  I  will  write  this  equatioo 
under  the  form 

a:»+3par+2^=0 (1) 

Among  the  different  modes  of  resolving  it,  the  most  simple  consists  in  form- 
ing a  priori  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  without  a  second  term,  which  ad- 
mits of  one  known  root,  hut  expressed  with  indetermioates,  and  to  make  use 
afterward  of  these  indeterminates  to  render  the  equation  identical  with  the 
proposed  equation  (1).  To  estahlish  this  identity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
write  two  equalities,  and  for  this  reason  we  employ  two  indeterminates. 

Let  there  be  made  x^a+5;  the  cube  will  be  2'=a'+&'+3a6(a+5); 
then,  replacing  a+6  by  r,  and  transposing,  we  shall  have 

jc*- 3a6x— a»— 6»=0 (2) 

an  equation  which  admits  the  root  zr=a+&,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  ran* 
der  identical  with  equation  (1).    Therefore  we  place 

fl6=— J?,  a'+6»=— 27  ....  (3) 

The  first  of  these  equalities  gives  a*6'=  — ^'.  Thus  we  know  the  sum 
0^+5',  and  the  product  c^h^.  Then  the  values  of  a'  and  l^  are  roots  of  aa 
equation  of  the  second  degree,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is 
equal  to  +2g,  and  the  last  term  equal  to  ^ji^  (see  Art  191) ;  so  that  thia 
equation  will  be,  calling  z  the  unknown, 

2«+2^— p»=0. 

This  is  called  the  reduced  equation. 

Its  two  roots  represent  the  values  of  a*  and  Ifi ;  moreover,  we  can  take 
either  of  them  indifferently  for  the  value  of  a',  because  this  amounts  to  chang- 
ing a  into  6,  and  h  into  a,  in  the  value  x^a+5.    I  wiU  take 
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•••  a=V  — 9+  V7+?.  ^  =V— 9-  Vq^+P- 
Each  radical  of  the  second  degi-ee  here  has  but  odo  value,  but  each  one  of 
the  third  degree  has  three.  If  we  could  satisfy  equation  (3)  witliout  making 
any  choice  between  these  values,  we  could  also,  by  the  same  values,  render 
equation  (1)  identical  with  equation  (2) ;  and  sbce  a+b  is  a  root  of  the  sec- 
ond, the  first  ought.to  be  satisfied  by  taking 

x= V -9+  v7+^+V -(y-  V7+7  .  .  (4) 
which  is  the  formula  of  Cardan. 

But  an  important  remark  presents  itself:  it  is,  that  since  each  radical  of  the 
third  degree  has  three  values,  the  above  expression  must  have  nine,  while 
the  equation  (1)  ought  to  have  but  three  roots.  It  is  necessary  to  explain, 
then,  whence  comes  this  multiplicity  of  values,  and  to  discern  among  them 
which  ought  to  be  true  roots  of  the  equation  (1). 

For,  this  purpose,  let  us  observe  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  reso- 
lution of  equations  (3)  which  has  given  a  and  6,  but  rather  the  equations 

Now  if  we  designate  by  a  and  d>  the  two  imaginary  cubic  roots  of  unity, 
which,  as  we  know,  are  the  one  the  square  of  the  other,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  equation  a'6':=  — p*  may  result  indifferently,  from  raising  to  the 
cube  these  following : 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  nine  valnes  contiuned  in  formula  (4)  ought  to  g^ve 
the  roots  of  the  three  equations, 

a:»+3px+2^=0,  a:»+3qpx+2^=0,  a*+3o«j?z+2g=s0  ....  (6) 

We  can,  moreover,  consider  these  nine  values  as  the  roots  of  the  equation 
of  the  9^  degree,  which  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  three 
equations  (6).  But  it  will  be  more  simple,  and  will  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
to  raise  to  the  cube  either  one  of  these  equations,  after  transposing  to  the 
second  member  the  term  which  contains  p.    In  this  manner  we  find  at  once 

(a*+2g)»=— 27p»a*. 

As  to  the  roots  which  belong  especially  to  each  of  the  three  equations,  what 
precedes  furnishes  the  meaQS  of  distinguishing  them ;  because,  according  as 
the  coefficient  of  x  shall  be  3p,  3ap,  or  3a^,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  add 
only  the  values  of  a  and  5,  for  which  we  have  a&s= — p^  or  ah=z — op, 
or  ab^ — a^. 

By  this  rule  it  will  be  easy  to  form  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation 
3?-[-3px-{'2q=z0,  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Designate  by  A 
one  of  the  values  of  the  first  cubic  radical,  and  by  c  one  of  the  values  of  the 
second ;  the  values  of  a  and  b  will  be 

a=A,  oA,  a>A;  6=B,  oB,  a'B. 

Moreover,  suppose,  for  this  is  admissible,  that  A  and  B  represent  the  values, 
the  product  of  which  is  — jp.  From  what  has  just  been  said  we  ought  to  add 
only  the  values,  the  product  of  which  is  AB ;  then,  recollecting  that  o^ssli 
we  must  take 
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x=sA+B,  x=aA+a«B,  Xaaa<A+aB; 
and,  besides,  we  know  (303)  that  we  haye 

a^ 2 •  "  = 2 • 

If  we  replace  A  and  B  by  the  two  cubic  radioab,  and  a  and  tf^  by  tiielr 
▼alues,  we  shall  have 


X3S 


p^^-g+  v?j?+'"^  v^  V^^^  ^"^^+^' 


2 

These  are  the  roots  of  the  proposed  eqoatioD,  bat  we  must  take  care  to  at- 
tach to  the  two  iiubic  radicals  the  same  restricted  sense  as  to  A  and  B,  with- 
out which  we  should  find  false  roots. 

377.  To  discuss  diese  valoes,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  leave  A  and  B 
substituted  for  the  cubic  radicals,  and  to  isolato  the  one  which  is  multiplied  by 
V  ^3.    By  this  means  we  have 

xsA+B, 

A+B . A— B 


2 


+-^r-^» 


A+B     A— B.;- 

I  shall  suppose,  also,  as  is  done  ordinarily,  that  the  coefficients  3p  and  2q 
represent  real  quantities.  Then  equation  (1),  being  of  an  nneven  degree,  has 
always  one  real  root,  and  it  is  admissible  to  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  the 
values  of  a  and  h,  which  give  this  root;  so  that  A-{-B  will  be  a  real  quantity. 
This  being  premised,  let  us  return  to  the  two  radicals 

If  9*+:P'^^  ^""^^  ^  diem  has  one  real  value ;  then  we  can  aoppoae  A  and 
B  real.  Consequentiy,  A-|-B  and  A— B  will  be  so  also ;  then  the  first  root 
x= A-f-B  is  real,  and  the  other  two  are  imaginary. 

If  f-\-jp^=0,  we  have  As=B,  and  then  the  three  roots  vnll  be  x^2A, 
x^  •— A,  x=:  — A.  They  are  all  three  real,  and  the  last  two  are  equal  with 
one  snother. 

Finally,  let  (f+p^K.Oi  which  requires  jp  to  be  negative.  Then  a  and  h 
have  no  longer  any  real  detormination,  and,  consequently,  the  three  values  of 
X  are  found  complicated  with  imaginary  quantities.  However,  we  know  that 
one  of  them  must  be  real,  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  cases  in  which 
the  three  roots  of  equation  (1)  are  real  and  unequal  can  only  be  found  on  the 
hypothesis  in  question,  that  ^'-l-j'^^O,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
supposition  just  above  of  g'-j-^^O.  It  would  be  wrong,  then,  to  affirm  that 
the  values  of  x  are  imaginary.  I  wffl  prove,  in  fact,  that  neither  of  them  are 
so ;  and  as  we  can  always  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  determinations  snch  that 
the  sum  A-f^B  represents  the  real  root,  the  existence  of  which  Is  demon- 
strated, the  whole  is  reduced  to  showing  that  the  part  |(A— B)  V  — 3,  which 
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18  found  in  the  other  two  values  of  x,  imast  be  reaL    By  die  rules  of  algebra 
alone  we  have  (A— B)(A«+AB+B«)=A»— B»;  then 

A»— B» A»— B» 

^^        A»+AB+B»"~(A+B)«—AB' 

But,  because  of  the  values  of  a*  and  of  5^,  we  have  A*— B*=2  y/^+p^ ;  and, 
by  the  manner  in  which  A  snd  B  have  been  chosen,  We  have  AB= — p ; 

then,  making  A+Bsix',  there  results  A — Br=       '  ;  consequently 

A-B  ^.3(^4-^) 

2      '^  x^+p 

But  by  hypothesis  we  have  f+p*KO ;  then  the  quantity  above  is  real ;  then 
the  three  values  of  x  are  also. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  ^'-f-j^'^O,  the  imag- 
inary quantities  which  affect  the  three  values  of  x  must  destroy  one  another. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  analysis  ought  to  iiimish  the  means  of  maldng 
them  disf^kpear,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found  capable  of  effecting  this  re- 
duction. For  this  reason,  the  case  under  examination  has  been  called  the  tr- 
reducibU  case.  Whenever  the  equation  fidls  under  this  case,  the  general  ex- 
pressions of  the  roots  will  be  of  no  use  in  calculating  theur  numerical  values, 
and  then  we  can  recur  to  the  laetfaods  of  Arts.  890^297. 


(1)  t»— 6r— 9=0. 

9  7 

"We  have/»±c— 2,  ?s=— «  **'  V^+i^^^o'  ^"^  ff^ 


v^+^=Vt=2. 


A=^-9+  V 


Thus  the  three  roots  are 
ar=3, 

x=-i+  V3  V^+l(-i-  Vl  \/^)=|(-3+  73 /ri). 

(2)  S«^21x^26s=0. 

Here  j?«fc  —7,  ^aslO ; 

.-.  a:=V  — lO-J-9  /^+V  — 1^— 9  \/^- 
This  example  is  one  of  the  irrednoible  case.  The  geBersl  vahie  of  x  Bp- 
pears  in  an  imaginary  form,  and  yet  the  roots  are  real,  being  the  numbers  1, 
4,  and  .—5,  wbicb,  1^  substltotioo,  will  be  found  to  verii^  the  given  equation. 
378.  The  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  may  be  obtained,  also,  by  the  help 
of  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines.  We  subjoin  the  method,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  acquainted  with  trigonomotry. 

Solution  of  the  irreducible  case  by  trigonometry. 

cos  2^=2  cos^d— 1 
cos  3^=2  cos  26  cos  6^  cos  0 
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Substituting  tihe  first  expression  in  the  second, 

cos  30=4  cos*  9— 3'C06  0. 

Whence 

3             1 
cos'  a—-  cos  0— T  cos  30=0 (1) 

In  the  proposed  cubic  eqnation,  which  we  may  write  under  the  form 
r»+3px+2^=0 (2) 

put  the  unknown  r  cos  0  for  r ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  put  -  for  cos  0, 

and  (1)  becomes 

3  1 

a:»— 7i*x— Tf*  cos  30sO. 

4  4 

Comparing  this  with  (2),  we  have 

-r»cos  36=z—2q, 

and 

3  

t7*^ — 3jp  .*.  r^2  y/  — jp,  which  is  real,  p  being  negatire ; 

-     2g  q 

.'.  cos  30=~= 


F-      V-JP» 

Consequently,  the  trigonometrical  solution  of  the  proposed  cubic  equatioii, 
that  is,  the  determination  of  0,  and  thence  of  r  cos  0,  depends  upon  the  trisee^ 
Han  of  an  arc,  or  the  determination  of  cos  6  from  cos  36. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  by  aid  of  trigonometrical  tables  is  obvious ;  we  are 

to  seek  in  the  table  of  cosines  for  the  angle  whose  cosine  is  q-J — -^;  this  will 

be  the  angle  30,  and,  consequently,  one  third  of  it  wiU  be  $ ;  and  the  cosme  of 
this,  multiplied  by  r,  or  2  V  — ^,  will  give  r  cos  0=:x  for  one  of  the  real  roots 

of  equation  (2).    As  the  given  cosine,  9'v/~^t  belongs  equaOy  to  three  arcs, 

viz.,  30,  29r-4-30,  and  29r — 30,  by  taking  the  cosine  of  one  third  of  each  of  the 
latter  two,  we  shall  have  the  values  of  the  remaining  roots.  Thus  all  the 
three  roots  will  be  expressed  as  follows : 

2  V— p  cos  0,  2  V'-P  cos  3(2ir+30),  2 -/— i»cos -(2n-— 30). 

Or,  using  the  supplements  of  the  two  latter  arcs  instead  of  the  arcs  theraselvest 
and  remembering  that  the  cosine  of  an  arc  is  equal  to  minus  the  cosine  of  its 
supplement,  we  have  somewhat  more  simply  the  three  values  of  x  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 


2  V  —J?  cos  0,  —2  -/--p  cos  (60®  —0),  —2  V  — |?  cos  (60° +0). 

This  method,  with  a  single  exception,  applies  to  the  irreducible  case ;  for, 
as  the  trigonometrical  cosine  of  an  arc  is  always  less  tiian  unity,  except  when 
that  arc  is  a  multiple  of  180°,  we  must  have 


N:h 


or  ^+p^KO- 

When  30  is  a  multiple  of  180°,  two  roots  must  be  equal. 
The  reducible  case  may  also  employ  the  aid  of  trigonometry. 
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379.  If  in  the  ezpressioD 

'     (-i±^^p)'=4l-i(2)'±^^f;Ii'. 

we  put  cot  ^=r(^)  *.  it  becomes ^(_  cot  ^±  cow*  f)i. 
Hence,  redncing,  the  real  root  of  3^^  qx+r  =sO  ia 

Which,  by  putting  tan  |=  tan^  6,  may  be  further  tratisformed  into 
Similarly,  the  real  root  of  ^«yz+r=0,  |<  J  becomes  (by  putting  cosec 


la 

cosec  20, 


-4i 


WOOLLBY'S  METHOD  OP  RESOLVING  THE  CUBIC  EatJATION. 
380.  The  following  method  of  arriving  at  a  new  and  valuable  formula  for  the 
solution  of  cubic  equations  will  be  found  an  exceUent  exercise  for  the  student  :• 
Let  the  given  equation  be 

puling  ^+i«+?=0 (X) 

x=zm+y (2) 

we  obtain 

y»+3my»+(3m«+j?)y+m8+jpm+^=0 (3) 

Taking 

y=l (4) 

we  obtain 

W  +^'^G)  +(3'»»+i')^+w*+lw+g=0; 
which  gives 

Placing 

—             3m«+j? 
^""*^""3(m»+j?m+9) W 

we  find 

*  It  i«  the  production  of  an  old  papil  of  the  antbor'B,  Mr.  James  S.  WooUey,  whom  ill 
health,  and  other  diflconraging  circmnstances,  have  not  prevented  from  mahing  some  im- 
portant disooveriei  in  algehra,  which  it  would  be  premature  at  present  to  pabliah  to  the 
world. 

Ft 
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The  value  of  m,  which  renders  the  coefficient  of  10  zero,  may  be  found  thus 

Then 

-=-|±;XN^^ <•' 

The  value  of  M7  in  (7),  substituting  the  value  of  m,  found  in  (8),  is  expressed 
in  the  foDowing  four  equations,  (9),  (9,  a),  (9,  6),  (9,  c),  the  last  three  being 
obtained  by  decomposing  (9)  into  factors. 

W=s z ,  -  .  •  (9.*) 


(»|+-)H±4^+?) 


(,i|+..)(-«±^g7;7) 

Substituting  *m  (6)  the  values  of  m  and  w,  found  in  (8)  and  (9,  c),  we  shall 
have 


--4-^^^^^k^4^\llQh^.-^^»^$ 


Z^' 


(«l+-)(-l±Ni?^ 


'".(10) 


Substituting  in  (4)  the  values  of  z,  given  in  (10),  and  decomposing  one  more 
of  its  terms  into  factors,  we  shall  have 

Hence 
(continuing  the  numerator)  (ei^+iaj  ^~|i^^^.^j (12) 


/ 
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Bat  the  first  tenu  in  the  numerator  of  (12)  may  be  transformed  thus : 


=F-^S^(-Ii^^^)=[-(?|+«)±'##^?]x 


.163 


(^±^f+?)• 

But  the  last  term  in  the  numerator  of  equation  (12)  is 
Therefore  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terras  of  the  numerator  of  (12)  is 
Therefore, 


:,^ py     -  •     P 


54    /I  ^ 

Dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  T"^Vq7JP*+T»  ^®  ^^® 

The  numerator  of  this  value  of  z  is  equal  to 

The  denominator  is  equal  to 

Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  common  factor,  we  have 


7SS. 


This  formula  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  Cardan  by  dividing  the  numerator 
by  the  denominator,  and  observing  that 

we  thus  obtain 

But  the  first  form  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  only  the  three  values  which  satisfy 
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equation  (1),  whereas  Cardan*8  formula  gives  nine  values,  six  of  which  have 
to  be  rejected. 
A  partial  division  gives 


1 


which  is  an  advantageous  form,  inasmuch  as  but  one  third  root  has  to  be  ex- 
tracted, both  radicals  having  the  same  form. 

A  shorter  solution  of  the  above  might  be  given,  but  we  have  already  extend- 
ed our  article  on  cnbics  sufficiently  far. 

IRRATIONAL  EXFRE89I01YS   ANALOGOUS  TO  THOSE   OBTAINED   IN   THE  RESO- 
LUTION OF  EQUATIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 


is  V  A^±  VB ; 


381.  One  of  these  expressions  is  V^:t  VB;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  A  and  B.  are  rational  numbers,  and  then  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
these  radicals  to  simpler  expressions,  in  which  there  are  no  longer  radicals 
over  radicals.  This  problem  has  already  been  resolved  for  radicals  of  the 
second  degree,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  resolve  it  with  reference  to  radicals 
of  the  higher  degrees. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  cubic  radical  'v^+  VB.  We  can  not  suppose 
for  this  root  a  quantity  of  the  form  V^+  V^i  ^or  we  have 

( y/'i^  ^/b)^^a  ^/a+3a  V^+36  Va+h  y/b 
=(a+36)  -/5+(3a+6)  V6, 

a  result  which  contains  the  radicals  Va  and  V^*  But  the  preceding  calcula- 
tion shows  that  we  should  have  a  result  of  the  form  A-4-  VB,  by  raising  to 
the  third  power  the  expressioii  a-\"^b  and  (a-f-  V^)  V^*  I  will  choose  this 
last  expression  as  the  more  general ;  we  shall  then  have 


4 


''A+VB=(a+Vi)Vc .^  (1) 

Raising  both  members  to  the  third  power,  it  becomes  A-f-  VB=c(a'-|*3a&) 
-|-c(3a^-|~^)  V^f  equating  the  rational  parts  together,  and  the  irrational  parts 
by  themselves, 

A=zc(a^+3ah) '.  (2) 

VB=c(3a^+b)  y/h (3) 

The  problem,  then,  is,  to  find  for  a,  &,  c  rational  values  which  satisfy  these 
two  equations.  But  squaring  these  equations,  and  then  subtracting  the  cme 
from  the  othert  we  have 

A»— B=c«(a«— 3a*i+3a?i»— i»)=i«*(a«— 6)> ; 

hence  a* — h^ — ; —. 

c 

Since  a  and  h  ought  to  be  rational,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  c  such  that 
(A*— B)c  be  an  entire  or  fractional  cube,  which  is  always  possible.  Calling 
the  second  member  of  the  above  equation  M,  we  shall  have  a'— 5^M, 
whence  &=a* — M.  By  substituting  this  value  of  h  in  equation  (2),  it  will 
become 
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4ca«— 3Ma^— A=0 (4) 

This  equation  must  give  for  a  at  least  a  oommensarable  value,  without 
which  the  transformation  (1)  will  be  impossible. 

./ — -  »/ — - 

If,  instead  of 'V'^+  '/B,  we  should  have  to  reduce  V  A —  V^,  it  would 
suffice  to  change  throughout  in  llie  preceding  method  the  sign  of  V^- 


.r 

lion  be  V  ^4 


For  example,  let  the  expression  be  V^^it  V^OO.  We  shall  have  Ass  14, 
Bss200,  A'— B=— 4;  hence  (A'_B)cs»4c;  we  shall  then  luve  the 
perfect  cube  —8,  by  taking  cb=2.  Consequently,  M^— 1,  h^sa^+1^  and 
equation  (4)  becomes  80* -{-6a — 14^0.  It  can  be  satisfied  by  the  commen- 
surable value  a^l,  which  gives  &^2.  Again,  we  have  already  obtained 
css2 ;  hence,  finally. 


•4, 


»/ = 

Again,  let  Uie  expression  bey  — mzS*/ — 1.    We  will  pass  2  under  the 

radical  of  the  second  degree  ;  we  shall  then  have  Ass ^-11,  B^ — 4,  A'— B 
8=125.  As  125  is  already  the  cube  of  5,  it  will  suffice  to  make  c^l.  Con- 
aequently,  we  have  Ms=5,  6^0^—5,  and  equation  (4)  becomes  4a'— 15a 
4-11=0.  But  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  value  a=sl ;  hence  bss — 4, 
and,  consequently, 


V-11 


db2V-l=(l±V-4)Vl. 

J = 

382.  Let  us  consider  the  more  general  expression  V-^^  VB,  and  take 

VA±  VB=s(a±  ^^b)V'c (5) 

The  problem,  again,  is  to  determine  rational  numbers  for  a,  &,  c,  if  it  be 
possible. 
Raising  (5)  to  the  power  n,  and  equating  separately  the  ratioDal  parts,  we 

n(«— 1)  _^,  .  n(ii— 1){«— 2)(»— 3)  _,,.  .     .     ,  , 
A^c[a^+\-^a^b+  '       ^^^3/; fa-5»+,&c.]  (6) 

/B=c[na-i.t-"^^^=^^a-»ftH-,&c.]  V6  ...  (7) 

We  can,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cubic  radical,  square  these  two  equalities,  and 
subtract  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  the  reductions  will  be  immediately  per- 
ceived by  observing  that  we  ought  to  have,  at  the  same  time, 

A+  VB=c(a+  VT)*,  A—  -/B=c(rt—  ^ly ; 
and  that,  consequently, 

A«— B=c8(a-H  VT)"(g->  v^)"=<i«(a«— &)■ ; 

,      V(A«— B)c— « 
whence  a» — 6= 


c 

We  see  from  this  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  c  of  such  a  value  that  the 
second  member  of  this  last  equation  shall  be  rational.  Calling  this  second 
member  M,  we  shall  have  0*— &^M,  whence  &^tf*^M;  substituting  this 
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valae  of  &  in  (6),  the  resulting  equation  in  a  will  have  a  commensurable  root  I 

every  time  that  the  transformation  (5)  is  possible.  f. 

383.  In  th6  resolution  of  equatipns  of  the  third  degree,  what  renders  the  ir- 
reducible case  so  remarkable  is,  that  although  we  are  assured  that  the  three 
roots  are  real,  it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  make  the  imaginary  quantities 
disappear  otherwise  than  by  means  of  series.  This  difficulty  is  not  confined 
to  the  equation  of  the  third  degree ;  it  will  be  encountered  equally  in  the  gen- 
eral formula 

yA+BV^l+VA-BV^ (8)  1 

which  formula  I  shall  stop  to  consider  for  a  moment. 

To  consider  this  expression  in  its  most  general  sense,  we  ought  to  combine 
the  n  determinations  of  the  first  part  with  the  n  determinations  of  the  second, 
so  that  we  shall  have,  in  aD,  n'  values.  But  the  expression  is  rarely  taken  in 
so  general  a  sense,  and  I  proceed  to  define  that  which  we  ordinarily  attach 
to  it. 

As  the  two  radicals  which  have  the  index  n  represent  the  roots  of  the  bi- 
nomial equation,  their  determinations  are  equal  in  number  to  the  quantities 
which  have  the  form  J-^-g  V  —  ^*  Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  to  each  de- 
termination of  the  first  radical  there  corresponds  one  of  the  second,  which 
only  differs  by  the  sign  of  V — 1.  But  we  suppose  that  these  corresponding 
values  are  those  which  ought  to  be  added  in  formula  (8) ;  and,  with  these  re-  \ 

strictions,  the  values  of  x  are  all  real,  and  only  n  in  number.  ' 

The  product  of  these  two  radical  values,  thus  taken  in  a  same  pair,  is  real 
and  positive ;  but  for  the  product  of  the  two  radicals  we  have,  in  general, 


yA-f-B  V— 1 X  VA-B  V— 1  = 


VA«+B», 

and  the  radical  which  expresses  this  product  can  only  have  a  single  real  and 
positive  value ;  hence,  if  we  represent  it  by  K',  we  ought  to  be  able  to  charac- 
terize the  conjugate  yalnes,  which  must  be  added  in  formula  (8),  by  the  con- 
dition that  their  product  be  equal  to  £?. 

Formula  (8)  can  be  regarded  as  a  general  expression  of  the  roots  of  an  equa* 
tion  whose  degree  is  marked  by  the  number  of  values  of  which  the  equation 
is  susceptible ;  hence,  provided  that  it  be  taken  in  its  greatest  extension,  or 
with  the  restriction  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  degree  of  the  equa- 
tion must  be  either  n*  or  n. 

This  last  remark  leads  us  to  explain  how  we  form  an  equatiotf,  when  we 
know  the  expression  for  its  root ;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  equation  being  given, 
susceptible  of  taking  different  values,  by  reason  of  the  multiple  values  of  the 
radicals  which  it  contains,  it  is  required  to  find  an  equation  free  fram  radicals 
which  has  these  values  for  roots.  I  will  take,  for  example,  the  same  expres- 
sion (8). 

To  abridge,  let  us  make 

A+B/^=a,  A--B-/3i=6; 
the  problem  reduces  itself  to  eliminating  y  and  z  between  the  three  equations 

y-J-2r=ar,  y»=:a,  2»=6. 
But  here  the  elimination  can  be  conducted  according  to  a  very  simple  pro- 
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cess,  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  employed  for  reciprocal  equations.    By 
the  roles  of  multiplication  we  have 

But  y-^-z^x  and  yzszyab;  hence,  making  y/ab=iCy  the  equation  wiU 
become 

y»+i -J- 2«»f  I  =x(y»+z») — c(y»-i + 2"-»). 

By  means  of  this  formula  we  express,  in  function  of  x  and  c,  successively  all 
the  quantities  y'-f-z't  ^-{-z'f  ^c.  When  we  have  arrived  at  y"-)'^"*  ^®  ^^^ 
place  y"+z"  by  a-{-bt  and  then  we  shall  have  the  required  equation,  which 
will  be  -of  the  degree  f»  in  x. 

This  equation  contains  c ;  but  we  have  ess  ^abs=  ^\*'-\-B*\  hence,  c  is, 
in  genera],  susceptible  of  n  different  values.  By  putting  in  the  equation  each 
of  these  n  values  in  its  turn,  we  shall  have  n  equations,  and,  consequently, 
n  X  n,  or  n'  values  of  x.  This,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  the  case,  from  what  las 
been  said  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  article.  If  we  should  wish  to  have  a 
single  equation  which  has  all  these  values  for  roots,  it  would  be  still  necessary 
to  eliminate  c  between  the  equation  of  the  degree  n  in  a:  and  the  equation 
<^s=ab. 

But  if  in  formula  (8)  we  only  wish  to  associate  the  radical  values  whose 
product  is  real,  it  is  this  real  value  solely  which  we  must  choose  for  c,  and  we 
shall  only  have  a  single  equation  of  the  degi'ee  n  for  determining  all  the  values 
of  ar. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  EQUATION  OF  THE  FOURTH   DEGREE. 

384.  After  having  made  the  second  term  disappear,  the  general  equation  of 
the  4^  degree  is 

x*+pa*+qx+r=zO (1) 

If  we  make  or^a-f-^+c,  squaring,  there  results 

x«=a«+6«+c«+2(a6+ac+ic), 
or,  transpoemg, 

i«— (a»+6»4.c«)=2(a6+ac+6c) ; 
raising  anew  to  the  square,  we  have 

r4-.o(a«4.6«4.c«)a:«+(fl«+6«4.c«)«=2(a«6«+a«c«+6»c«)+8<i6c(a+6+c); 
then,  replacing  a'[-b-\'Chy  x,  and  transposing,  we  obtain 

a:4— 2(a«+6«+cS)a:«— 8aicar+(a»+6«+c«)« 
— 4(a«fc«+a«c34-i'c»)=0. 

This  equation  is  without  a  second  term,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  formed,  we  know  that  it  admits  of  the  root  x^sa-\'b'^c.  Thus,  we  re- 
solve equation  (1)  in  determining  a,  6,  <;,  by  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  iden- 
tical with  the  preceding,  which  gives 

— Sabc=q 
(a9+M-J-c«)«— 4(a86«+a«c«-f-6«c«)=r. 

These  equalities  show  that,  by  taking  a*,  b*,  c*  for  unknowns,  these  three 
quantities  are  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  3°  degree,  the  coefficients  of 
which  are  (see  Art.  245) 
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a^l^+a^c*+b^c*=i 


2 

16 


CoDsequentlyv  this  equation  of  the  3°  degree  is 

*'"^?'"^     16    ^""64^^^ ' 

Such  is  the  reduced  eqiuitum  upon  which  the  solution  of  equation  (1)  depends. 
Suppose  that  the  three  values  of  z  have  been  determined,  which  designate 
fay  z',  z''v  z'",  we  shall  have 

a=:±  V?i  ft=±  \/?^  c=±  VV^'. 
If  the  signs  be  combined  in  all  possible  ways,  there  will  result  eight  values 
for  a'\-h'{-e  or  x.    But  as  the  last  term  of  the  reduced  equation  (2)  was 

1 

formed  by  squaring  the  equation  ahc^ — r^,  it  follows  that  the  values  contain 

o 

not  only  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  but  also  those  of  an  equation 
which  would  differ  from  it  in  the  sign  of  q. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  perceived  that,  to  have  only  the  rooti  of  tiie 

proposed,  it  is  necessaiy  to  add  only  the  values  of  a,  &,  c,  for  which  ahc=  —a9* 

o 

and  the  product  of  which  has,  consequently,  the  contrary  sign  to  q»  In  each 
particular  case  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  for  the  radicals  three  values.  A,  B, 
C,  which  shall  fulfill  this  condition;  and  afterward,  witii  these  values,  we 
form  tiie  four  roots  of  the  proposed,  to  wit, 

r=+A+B+C,  j:=+A— B— C, 
x=— A+B— C,  a:=— A— B+C. 

Generally,  instead  of  A,  B,  C,  the  three  radicals  are  placed,  and  the  values 
of  X  are  written  thus : 

x=+  ^/7+  V£^—  y/z^,  x=a+  V?—  yP+  Vz^. 

X=—  y/z'+  -•z"+  Vz'"!  Xssi^y/z'^  V*"—  V^'". 

But  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  in  applying  these  formulas  to  particu- 
lar cases  there  must  be  taken  for  ^z\  ^z'\  ^fz*"  three  determinations,  the 
product  of  which  shall  be  of  the  same  sign  as  g.  This  observation  is  im- 
portant ;  failing  to  have  regard  to  it,  we  might  find  false  roots. 

385.  The  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  reduced  equation  will  make  known  the 
nature  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed.  But  the  reduced  having  its  last  term 
negative,  has  always  one  positive  root  (see  Art  248,  Prop.  V III.,  Cor.  4),  and 
the  product  of  the  other  two  roots  shoukl  be  positive ;  then,  if  these  last  are 
not  imaginary,  they  will  be  both  positive  or  both  negative.  I  pass  over  the 
case  in  which  ^=0,  because  then  tiie  proposed  would  be  solved  by  the  roles  for 
the  second  degree.    Consequentiy,  there  are  three  cases  only  to  be  examined.* 

1^.  Coze  tokere  the  three  roots  of  the  reduced  equation  are  positive^  There 
the  four  values  of  x  are  evidenUy  real,  and  if  the  radicals  -^z*,  'sfz"^  '^ ;^^*  be 
regarded  as  represeoting  positive  determinations,  their  product  will  be  positive ; 

*  Thu  ezplains  an  operation  in  Art  365. 
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then  the  precediiig  fommlas  will  be  apecially  apidicable  to  the  case  of  9>0. 
For  q^Oit  would  be  neooMaiy  to  change  the  sign  of  one  of  the  radicals. 

2°.  Case  where  the  reduced  has  one  root  z'  positive^  and  two  z'\  z'"  negatwe* 
The  radical  V2'  will  be  real,  bat  the  radicals  -/^^  and  Vp^  wiU  be  imagi- 
nary ;  consequently,  the  four  Talnes  of  x  will  be  imaginary  also,  nnlees  z*'ssz"\ 
When  z"=2'",one  of  the  two  quantities  VP+  V^  and  -/P—  ^liF'  will 
become  zero,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  latter,  the  values  of  x  will  be  simply 

a:s=  VV,  x=  -/Pi  a:=  —  \/2'+2  y/lF,  xss  —  V?— 2  -/z^. 

The  first  two  are  real,  since  x'  is  positive,  and  the  other  two  are  imagi- 

naiy,  since  z"  is  negative.    Besides,  as  in  the  reduction,  we  have  supposed 

^z"^'^z'"^  we  ought  to  have  here  ^^ z'  ^J z"  'J z'"  zs^z"  ^' \  so  that  tins 

product  can  only  have  the  sign  of  q  by  choosing  for  '>Jz*  a  sign  contrary  to 

that  of  9,  since,  by  hypothesis,  7f'  is  negative. 

3^.  CoMt  in  tphidi  the  reduced  has  one  root  z'  positive^  and  two  roots  z",  z"' 
imaginary.  The  positive  root  z'  being  known,  we  can  divide  the  reduced  by 
X — z\  and  we  shall  have  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  which  will  give  for 
z**  and  z"'  imaginary  values  of  the  form 

Consequently,  two  of  the  values  of  x  will  contain  the  sum 
and  the  other  two  will  contain  the  difference 
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THE  DIOPHANTINE  ANALYSIS. 

886.  This  branch  of  analysis  derives  its  name  from  its  mventor,  Diophan- 
tus,  of  Alezandria,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  about  the  year  360,  A.D.  It 
relates  chiefly  to  the  finding  of  square  and  cnbe  numbers. 

The  solutions  of  the  questions  must  fireqnently  be  left,  notwithstanding  the 
various  rules  that  have  been  given  for  this  purpose,  to  the  talents  and  ingenui- 
ty  of  the  learner,  who,  in  pursuing  these  inquiries,  will  soon  perceive  that 
nothing  less  than  the  most  refined  algebra,  applied  with  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment, can  surmount  the  various  difiiculties  which  attend  them ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  no  one,  perhaps,  has  ever  excelled  Diophantus^  or  discovered  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  analytic  art. 

When  we  consider  his  work  with  attention,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  his  singular  sagacity,  and  the  peculiar  artifices  he  employs  in  form- 
ing such  positions  as  the  nature  of  the  problems  requires,  or  the  more  than 
ordinary  subtilty  of  his  reasoning  upon  them. 

Every  particular  question  puts  us  upon  a  new  way  of  thinking,  and  fur- 
nishes a  fresh  vein  of  analytical  treasure,  which  can  not  but  prove  highly  use- 
ful to  the  mind  in  conducting  it  through  other  difficulties  of  this  kind  when- 
ever they  occur,  and  also  in  enabling  it  to  encounter  more  readily  those  that 
may  arise  in  subjects  of  a  dififerent  nature. 

The  following  directions  for  resolving  questions  in  the  Diophantine  analysis 
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win  be  found  useful;  but  do  general  rule  can  be  given,  and,  therefore,  the 
student  must  often  be  left  to  depend  solely  upon  his  own  ingenuity  and  skilL 

RULE. 

Substitute  for  the  root  of  the  square  or  cube  required,  one  or  more  letters, 
such,  that,  when  they  are  involved,  either  the  given  number  or  the  highest 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  vanish  from  the  equation ;  and  then,  if 
the  unknown  quantity  be  of  the  first  degree,  the  problem  will  be  solved  by 
reducing  the  equation.  But  if  the  unknown  quantity  be  still  a  square  or  a 
higher  power,  some  other  new  letters  must  be  assumed  to  denote  the  root, 
with  which  proceed  as  before,  and  so  on  tifl  the  unknown  quantity  is  but  of  the 
first  degree,  and  from  this  all  the  rest  wiU  be  determined. 

EXAMPLES.* 

(1)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  square. 
Let  3^  and  y^  be  the  two  squares ;  let  3z  and  4z  be  the  roots. 


Then  252«=  D  t=n— 62|3=n«— 10nz+25z«; 


n« 


.•.z=— ;  ifn=10,  z=l,  then  zx3=3  andzx4=4| 

and  the  two  squares  are  9  and  16,  whose  sum  is  25,  a  square,  if  n=r20,  z^2; 
and  from  this  we  get  another  value  of  x  and  y,  and  so  on. 

(2)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  is  a  square. 
Let  a^  and  y*  be  the  two  squares. 

Assume  ofl — y'=(^ — ny)*s=s2« — 2nxy+ny. 
Then  —  y9=-— 2nj:y+»«y«, 

or  2njr^(n«+l).y ; 

n«+l 

Suppose  y=:2n,  then  ar=n«+l.  If  n=r2,  y=4,  and  r=5 ;  also  i* — y* 
5=25 — 16=9,  a  square  number.  If  n^3,  y=6,  and  xs=10;  also  i:*— y" 
sslOO— 36=64,  a  square  number. 

(3)  To  change  the  sum  of  two  squares  into  the  sum  of  two  others  any  num* 
ber  of  ways  at  pleasure ;  for  example,  in  three  different  ways. 

Let  a'  and  b*  be  the  given  squares,  and  let  a — x  and  cr-*6  be  the  robts  of 
the  required  squares ; .  then,  by  the  question,  we  get 

a— x|8-f-ci^h=a«4-6«; 

by  involution,  a«— 2ax-f-ar»-f-c*2:«— 25cx+i»=a«+6«; 

by  transposing  and  dividing, 

— 2a+a:-f  c»r— 2c6=0, 

2&C'4-2a 
or  d*x4-XT=2bc4-2a  and  x=   ,  .    ^   , 

'  '  l-|-c* 

where  c  may  be  taken  at  pleasure  ;  for  example, 

c=2,  3,  and  4 ; 

46+2a   6b+2a       ,  Sb+2a 
then,  ar= — r — ,  — -- — ,  and 


10     '  —      17 


*  Many  of  these  pmblems  are  selected  from  the  Arithmetical  QAestioDS  of  Diophaatiis, 
of  which  six  oat  of  thirteen  books  now  remain.  The  best  edition  is  that  published  at 
Paris,  by  Backet,  in  the  year  1670,  with  notes  by  Fermat, 

t  This  sign  Q  denotes  that  the  number  placed  eqaal  to  it  is  a  perfect  sqaare. 
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(4)  To  divide  a  number  which  is  the  prodact  of  the  sum  of  two  squares  by 
the  sum  of  two  others^  into  two  squares  two  different  ways. 

Let  a* 4-^'  he  the  sum  of  two  squares,  and  t^-i^d^  the  sum  of  two  others, 
whose  product  (a«+6«).(c«+cP)=(ac  +  6<Z)«+(6c— aJ)*=(ac— 6£i)«+ (6c 
-|-aJ)',  as  required. 

(5)  To  find  a  number, r, such, that  x-^-l  and  x — 1  shall  be  squares. 


Let 
and 


or 

and 


.■.  2sza^ — h^  by  subtraction; 

3 
3=:2a,  and  <z^n* 

9 


4' 

9 

4' 


9        ,         6 

%  1+1=-,  and  x=2' 


Or  thus : 


take 


X      =y«— 1  

a:— l=y«— 2=  a  =*— y|«=««— 2«y4-y« 
.%  «»— 2^=— 2 

2«y=««+2,andy=*-^; 

9  5 

«=1  .•.  y=|,  and  x=y«—l  =-—!=-,  as  before. 


(6)  Required  to  find  four  square  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  D . 

Let  1,  4,  9,  and  s?  be  the  required  squares ;  then,  by  the  question,  we  get 


and 


n'— 14 
^-     2n    • 


5  25 

where  n  may  be  any  number  at  pleasure,  if  ns=3,  x^  — -,  a:^=;r^,  or  if  n=:4, 

1  11       225    ~Tb 

ar=-:,  and  the  numbers  are  1,  4,  9,  and  —  ;  then  l+4+9+"r:r=-r;r=:-r 
4  ID  lb        16        4 

as  required. 

(7)  Divide  2  into  three  rational  squares. 

Let  X,  2x — 1,  and  3x — 1  be  the  roots  of  the  three  squares  respectively ; 
then  a^+4x«— 4x+l+9a«^6x+l=2; 

by  transposing  and  dividing, 

5  3  8 

»=-,  2a:— 1=-,  3x— 1=- ,  the  roots; 

and  the  a  *8  wiD  be 

.     25  ,       9        ^ ,       64 

*^=49'  ^-"^"'=49'  ^^  ^-^''=49' 

i.     ,_.  t.  .    25      9      64     98 
the  sum  of  which  is  7^+7^+75=1^=2'  the  proof. 


49^  49^49     49 


Or  tlms : 

Let  1,  2*,  and  y* 
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l+3E»4,ys-52  and  a*+y»=l, 
or  i"=l  — y*=r  D  =1— ny|«=l  -^Qny+nh^ 

2n 

4 
where  n  may  be  taken  any  number  greater  than  1 ;  if  nssd,  then  y=7  and 

16  9 

^=Q^ ;  then  will  2*=rr,  and  the  sum  of  these  plus  1  is  evidently  2. 

1    • 

(8)  Divide  -  into  three  rational  squares. 

Let  Xj  ^*~o*  ^"'^^  ^""q*  ^  ^®  '^^^^  ^^  ^®  rational  squares,  and  their 
squares  are 

a*,  4a:»— 2ar+-,  9a«— 3ar4--, 

and  a^+4a*-2:r4^i+9:r«-3;r+J=i, 

5  25 

and  X  will  be  found  to  be  77,  from  which  we  get  the  three  squares,  viz.,  -rrz, 

14     '  •  lyo 

9      64  '  I  <^ 

Tofi^  Tor*  ^°^  their  sum  is  evidentiy  -,  as  required. 

(9)  To  divide  a  given  square  number,  100,  into  two  such  parts,  that  each 
of  them  may  be  a  square  number. 

Let  3fi  be  one  of  the  parts,  then  100—2^,  the  other  part,  will  be  a  square 
number. 
Assume  100— 2as=(2x— 10)«=42>— 40;r+100. 

.*.  xssQf  and  2x — 10=6 ;  hence  64  and  36  are  the  parts  required. 
The  same  problem  may  be  resolved  generally  in  the  following  manner : 
Let  a'  be  the  given  square,  2*:=  one  of  its  parts,  and  tf*— o^  the  other. 
Assume  a' — a^=(nx — a)»=n«a:*— 2a»x-|-a«; 

Then  — a:»=n«z»— 2i3fnx; 

2na        ,  an!^ — a 

•*.  xsz—r-. — «  and  fix— n  ^— "r-r— * : 
n»+r  n«+l  • 


/  2na  \«      ,  /an^^aY 


are  the  two  squares  required ;  in  which  expressions  a  and  n  may  be  any  whole 
numbers  whatever,  provided  n  be  greater  than  unity. 

(10)  To  find  a  number,ar,8uch,that  r-|-128  and  x-|-192  shall  be  both  square 
cumbers. 

Assume  a;-|-128=z*  .*.  xz=ia^—12St  which  is  one  condition  answered;  then 
2»— 128+192=z*+64=:  n  =a«  .•.  2«=a«— 64 ;  then  we  have  only  to  assume 
such  a  value  for  a  as  will  make'  a*->64  a  square ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  a  be 
taken  =10,  then  a'— 64=36=  a ,  and  z<=36 ;  but  this  wooid  make  the  value 
of  z  negative ;  then,  in  order  to  find  values  for  z  that  wiU  make  x  positive,  take 
a=17,  and  then  a*=289,  and  .*.  <^— 64=225=  D  .'•  z*=i225  and  .•.  z=226 
^128s=97,  the  value  required. 

(11)  To  divide  a  given  number,  13,  consisting  of  two  known  squares,  9  and 
4,  into  two  other  square  numbers.* . 

*  In  die  ■olation  given  of  the  above  problem,  n  and  m  may  be  taken  equal  to  any  nam- 
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Let  nx— 3  be  the  root  of  the  fint  square  sou^t,  aod  mx— 2  the  root  of 
the  other  square. 


Then  nx— 3|*+iiur— 2|«=13, 

or  (n'+i»») .  a«=(4m+6n)  .  x ; 

6n-|-4m 


.•.  X  =1 


n'+m' 


«  » 


3n«+4mn— 3m»       ,  ^  ,     ^ 

whence  fu:~3= z-. — 5 =  the  root  of  the  first  square, 

6mn— 2n>+2ms 

and  mar— 2= r~i — I =  ™®  root  of  the  second. 

fi"-f-fii* 

Ti.        «      J  .         t.        3n«+4m«— 3w«     17       ^ 

If  n=s2  and  ms:l,  we  have z-, — : ="r-=s  the  root  of  one  square, 

ti*-f-m"  0 

6mn— 2n«-|-2m*     6       ,  ^  ,        , 

and T-. — z s=T=  the  root  of  the  other  square. 

(12)  Let  14  be  divided  into  three  rational  squares.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  least  three  squares  in  whole  numbers  ore  1,  4,  and  9,  which  wifl  answer 
the  question;  but  to  give  a  general  solution, 

Let  1,  3x — 2»  2x — 3,  be  the  roots  of  the  required  squares; 

24 
then  l+(3x— 2)«+(2x— 3)«=14,  or  x^j^; 

d4  72 

then  13  ^  ^^13*  ^^^  which  subtract  2 ; 

/46\«     2116     24  48  ,  , .  ,       . 

then  \^J  =  -^ ;  —X  2=^31  from  which  subtract  3 ; 

/9\»      81         -    2116      81 
^«"  Vi3/  =169  •••  ^+169 +I69=^^' 

(13)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  shall  be  equal  to  any 
given  number. 

Let  X  be  the  root  of  the  lesser  square  sought;  and  let  d,  the  given  difference 
of  the  squares,  be  resolved  into  any  two  unequal  factors  a  and  5,  of  which  a  is 
the  greater. 

Let  x<4-  h  be  the  root  of  the  greater  square ; 

then  (x+6)«— x"s={£=a6, 

t.  e,,  2x4-&=sa. 

a— 6 
Whence  x=         =  the  root  of  the  lesser  0 , 

a+b 
■nd  x+ft^    A   =  ^*  '®o*  of  the  greater. 

If  i=60,  and  a  X  6=30  X  2,  we  have 

30—2  ,  30+2 

-^=14,  and -^=16; 

whence  16'  and  14'  are  the  squares  required  whose  difference  =60. 

ben  wbmterer,  provided  their  ratio  be  not  that  of  3 :  2.    For  if  %  were  to  «»  as  3  to  3,  the 
looCi  of  the  tqoares  aoogfat  woold  be  fbond  the  same  as  the  roota  of  the  known  sqnarei. 
If  it  were  required  to  divide  a  given  squarer  a^,  into  two  other  iqaaref, 

Since  (wf-f  »i*)«=(»n!i— ««)«-f-(9m»)«, 

...  (in»-fn3)«  .  *«=(m«— »«)a  -  ««+(2mn)«  .  «3, 

where  m  and  n  may  be  anrajned  at  pleatfore,  m  being  greater  than  n.  * 
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(14)  To  find  two  numbers,  such,  that  if  either  of  them  be  added  to  the 
square  of  the  other,  the  sum  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  3fi-^2xy  and  y  be  the  required  numbers  ; 
then  3:0+22:^+^=:  D  ssx+y\* ; 

hence  it  only  remains  to  make 


l+4r»— 2»xa 

3  19 

If  91=2},  and  x=l,  then  ^=rn  &nd  a:^-{~^^=7o*  which  are  two  numbers 

that  will  answer  the  conditions ;  for 

"3 


13 
Or  thus: 


«     19     256     36 
+  13'~i69"~13 


«      ,  19 
and- 


*      3      400     20« 
■'"l3"169""13r 


1  1  /I       \« 

Put  2 — X  and  x  for  the  numbers;  then  j— x-f-x'ssl- — xf  ,  a  square,  and 


4-* 


^  D ,  where  x  may  be  taken 


la:  1x1 

+'=16-2+^+^=16+2+^=4+' 

at  pleasure,  provided  it  be  less  than  -. 

(15)  To  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  and  difference  shall  be  both  square 
numbers. 

Let  X  and  y  be  the  two  numbers ;  then,  by  the  question, 

x+y=  □  =a*  and  x — y=  D  =6' ; 

add  both  squares,  and  we  get 

2a:=a'*+5«; 

hence  x=z — - — . 

Again,  by  subtraction, 

2y=a«— 6«  and  y==— g— , 

where  a  and  h  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  a  be  greater  than  h ;  if 

9+1  9  —  1 

a=3  and  5=1,  then  — - — =5  and  — ^r— =4,  whose  sum  and  difference  are 

both  squares.    Or  thus : 

Let  X  and  a:* — x  be  the  numbers. 

It  is  evklent  that  their  sum  is  a  square ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  other 
condition  in  the  question, 


Assume  x — nr=s3^ — 2r,  the  difference  of  the  numbers ; 

whence  x=: 


2n— 2' 


.-.  a*-x«  ^  ^^— ^  J   -g^IIS- 

Hence  the  two  numbers  are  r and  <  r ?  — r,  in  which  n  may 

9 
be  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  it  be  greater  than  1.    If  ns=3,  a:=~,  and 

45 
a--x=^. 
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(16)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  square,  the  smn  of  their  sqaares  a 
square,  and  either  added  to  the  square  of  the  other  a  square. 

Let  - — X  and  x  be  the  numbers ;  then  their  sum  t  is  a  square,  and  j — ^ 


+!«=  D  =2—^ 


,  I       X  1        « 

a  square,  and  —  — -+ar+a*=  n  =2+^    ^  square  ;  and. 


16      2 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  other  condition,  we  assume 

1    -r  r« 


16     2  '        ^**^     4 


nx 


16' 


n— 1  3  14  4 

which,   solved,   gives  J:=^^g_^,  if  n==4,  x=:^,  and  j— a:=— ,  so  that  — 

3 
and  —  are  numbers  that  answer  the  conditions  as  foUows  : 


2- 

28 


■'"28 


25 


5^ 

'28 


^^21 


'^28'"5ftl»"'"^«""^«'^28 


filso. 


4 
28 


>      3  _16        84        100   _^10 

+28-|fi»+^«-^|«-28 


281' 

8 


28l^ 


(17)  Find  two  such  numbers,  that  if  their  product  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
their  squares,  the  sum  shall  be  a  square. 

Let  2x  be  their  sum  and  2y  be  their  difference ;  then  the  greater  will  be 

x-\'y  and  the  less  x — y;  hence  a^ — y^=z  their  product,  and  2x^-1-2^^=  the 

sum  of  their  squares ;  then,  by  the  question,  3j:^-4-y°=a=nx— ^|'  and 

2wt/ 

;  if  n=:2  and  y=2,  . .  x=8,  which  wiU  answer  the  conditions. 


n«— 3 

(18)  To  find  two  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  difference  of  their  cube 
roots  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  jfi  and  y  be  the  required  numbers.  Then  a* — y^=  D ;  consequently,  x 
and  y  may  be  any  two  numbers  which  are  the  hypotenuse  and  one  leg  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  and  the  least  uumbers  of  this  description  are  5  and  3,  and 
the  numbers  themselves  15625=125'  and  729=27^ 

(19)  Find  three  numbers,  such,  that  not  ouly  the  sum  of  all  three  of  them, 
but  also  the  sum  of  every  two,  shall  be  a  a . 

Put  4t,  3^ — 4x,  and  2x-{-l  for  the  three  numbers ;  then  it  only  remains  to 
render  6a:+ 1  =  D . 
Assume  its  root  n — 1; 

6x+l=n— ll'^zirfi*— 2n+l ; 


then 
whence 


n'— 2n 


Xz=- 


if  n  ST  12,  :rs=20,  which  will  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

(20)  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  die  sum  of  their  squares  and  the  sum  oi 
their  cubes  shall  be  both  squares. 

Let  h  be  the  base,  p  the  perpendicular,  and  h  the  hypotenuse  of  a  rational 

right-angled  triangle,  x  any  multiplier  of  6,  p,  and  k  ;  then  (bxY-\-{pxy=(hxy, 

but    (hx)^-\-{pxf=s    a    rational    square    =r'a:^ ;   hence    (fe'+|7*).a:=r*,    or 

r« 
g=,3  ,    ,;  now  if  rt=1?+p^,  .  .x=b^+p^,  and  .-.  6x=ft(6»+p»),  px^px 
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(b^+jp^);  now  let  &=s3,|7=s4;  then  is  irs91,  &rs273,  and  |7irss364.    If 
&s=6  and|7=:8,  then  xs726,  &rs4366,  and  j7j:=5824,  and  so  on  in  geoeraL. 

(21)  Find  a  number  to  which  if  8  be  added,  the  snm  shall  be  a  cube,  and 
from  which  if  1  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  shaO  be  a  cube. 

Let  X  be  the  number ;  5^2,  c=l ;  then  a; 4-^=  a  cube  and  x — c'ss  a 
cube ; 

hence  x+  6'=(&+Tia)'s=&*+3c«a+-r^a«+r5a» ; 

o       3c*        c8  . 
.-.  ar=3c»tf+-p-a«+j^. 

Assume  x^c^=z(a — c)'=  a   cube  =a'— 3a*c+3ac'— c',  and  .•.  xs=:a' 
— 3a'c<4-3ac* ;  and,  equating  both  Tiijiaes  of  x,  we  get 

fl»— 3a*c+3ac«=s3ac«+-T5^«+^fl», 

6»+c»        ,         Scft* 
whence  «=55Z^X^^=gi3^; 

and,  putting  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  into  numbers,  we  get 

3X8     24 

6256 
hence  x=3^. 

(22)  To  find  three  square  number8,6uch,  that  the  sum  of  every  two  of  them 
shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  2^,  y",  and  z'  be  the  numbers  sought. 

Then  2^4>2>,  y"-^zS  and  2* -4-^  are  the  three  numbers;  i.  e., 

are  three  square  numbers. 

.  X    w«— 1       ,  y     n«— 1 
Assume  -=  -7; — ,  and  - =— r — , 

z        2wi  z        2» 

we  have 

0*           myhSmM:!        ,  y»     _     n^+2n«+l 
z"3+^= 4S? » «^°^  5+^= 4;? ^^ 

which  are  evidently  two  squares ;  and  dierefore  it  remains  to  make  — -~- 

z 

square  number. 
Now 

a°+y'      <  w**— X  )  ^  ,    (  n«—l  I  «     (m«— 1)«     (n«— 1)3_ 
z«  i     2m    J    ■*"  (     2»     )    ■■     4iii«      ""^     4»«      "" 

(m8— l)«,n«4-(n«— l)^m« 
4m»n«  • 

a  square  number. 

Hence 

(m«-l)«.n«+(n«— l)«.m«,  or<ni+l)«.(m-l)«.n«+(ii+l)«.(n-l)».m«j 
a  square  number. 

Let  m-|-l=:n— 1  .*.  n=m-|-2. 

Hence        («+l)».  (m— 1)« .  (OT+2)«4.m« .  (f»+3)«X  (m+1)', 


z«     * 
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or  («*— 1)* .  (m+2)«+m« .  (m+3)», 

or  2m<+8»i'+6i»*— 4f»+4, 

is  a  aquare  number. 

Let  the  root  of  this  quantity  be  assumed^  -2-— m-|-2. 

Then        "       l-j m+2J  =27»*+8f»*+6»i«— 4m+4; 

whence  m  :=  — 24,  and  n^ — 22. 

a:    m«— 1      675        ,y     n«— 1      483 

^^  s=-2sr=348'  "^^  ;=~2;r=344 ' 

575z       ,  4832 

hence  ar= — jg-.  and  y= — —. 

To  obtain  the  answer  in  whole  numbers,  let  z^528  ;*  then  x=  — 6325,  and 
ys=— 5796.  Hence  528,  —5796,  —6325  are  the  roots  of  the  squares,  and 
528*,  5796*,  6325>  are  the  squares  required. 

(23)  To  find  three  cube  numbers,  such,  that  if  from  every  one  of  them  a 

given  number  1,  be  subtracted,  the  sum  of  the  remainders  shall  be  a  square. 

Let  l'\'X,  2 — r,  and  2  represent  the  required  roots. 

Then,  per  question,  (l+x)»— 1+(^— x)'— 1+8— 1=  D  ; 

or  (i+,t)»4.(2— a:)»+8— 3=  D  ; 

a«4.3a:»+5x+l+8— 12x+6a*— a*+8— 3=  Q  ; 

9a*— 9a:+14=a,  =(a— 3x)»=a«— 6ar+9a*; 

14— 9ar=a«— 6ax; 

a3— 14 
and  6aa: — 9a?=a'— 14  .•.  ar=- 


6a— 9* 
_17 
15     "*15'  • »"^"-16'  ' 16 


16—14      2        ,  17       ,  28 

Supposea=4 ;  then  x= — rr — =7^1  and  l-|-x=rr,  and  2 — x=sj=; 


4913    ,         ,.      /28\'»     21952       ^  ^ 
•••  (^+^)'=3375'  <2-^)'=y  =^^.  and  8 
are  the  numbers. 

(24)  It  is  required  to  find  three  integral  square  numbers,  such, that  the  dif- 
ference of  every  two  of  them  shall  be  a  square  number. 
Let  the  roots  of  the  required  numbers  be  denoted  by 

««+y8,  »«— y»,  and  7^+2*. 
Assume  y»— a:«=*«+y«; 

then  r8— j:«— a«=y»=:  □ 

and  y*=r*— 2r»a*— 2r«5«+ar*+2a:»*»+«* ; 

but  (7^+a:«)«— («•- y«)»=  Q 

=(r«+a«)«— (««— r«+a?+«»)«=r*+2r«a:»+r*— a*+2r«««— 2««a«— 2«*— r« 

+2r«x«+2r««»— a:*— 2««a*— <*=  Q 
==4r8a«+4r««»— 4»«i«— 4**=  D 
=4(r8a:«+r*j»— »«a*— «<)=  D , 
.-.  7«a*+r«««— ««a«— **=  D  =a«, 
and  (^—^) '  3f^=a*^r^^+g*, 

take  r=21  and  «=13, 

*  The  le  wt  oommoD  xnaltiple  of  the  denominaton,  48  and  44. 

Go 
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then  a-=^j^-X69 

a« 

Take  a=340, 

then  a«=256  and  y»=r«—fi«—a?=441— 256— 169=16^ 

.-.  (r«+a:«)«=(441+256)«=:(697)«=  one  number, 
and     (r>— a:>)s=(»s-|-y*)B=:(441— 256)«=(185)>=  the  second  number; 
and  (*«— y«)«=(i69— 16)«=(163)",  which  is  the  other  number. 

(25)  To  find  three  square  numbers  such,  that  their  sum,  being  severally 
added  to  their  three  roots,  shal]  make  square  numbers. 
Let  2x,  6x,  and  9x  denote  the  three  roots;  .*.  by  the  question, 

121a!»+2a:=a, 

121i*+6j:=n, 
121a*-j-9x=D. 


" ^21 ' ^  ' 121' ^ 121 

+  121* 
Hence,  we  get 

3^+2y=n, 
y«+6y=n, 

t/»4-93/=D. 

(2S_1\9                                   /2«— 1\«          r»_22*4-l 
-^j  ;  Bnd.'.^+2y+l:=z[-^)  +1= ^^^ 

2*  — 22»+4;S«  +  l       t*+2z«+l        /2«+l\» 

+  1= ^^ = ^^5 =^"2^/  '   ^^  consequently,  y+l 

2«+l  z'  +  l  2^  —  2z+l       (Z  — 1)«     , 

=—5 —  .'.  =y~^ —  — 1= Q = — 5 1  hence,  by  substitution  in  the 

second  equation  above,  we  have 


+  6X-2^=D=-4^+12zX-^j^  = 


a. 


42» 

But  4z'  is  a  square  number ; 

...  (z-l)*+12zx(2— 1)»=D 

=(2-l)»X(z-l)»+12z.(;j-l)«=(z-l)«x{(2-l)«+iar|- 
But  (2— l)«is  □, 

...  (2_l)a+12ir=:  Q  =2«+10z+l=  Q  . 
Again,  by  substitution  in  the  third,  we  have 

42«  +^^^r^=°="i;r-+ 4ji =n, 

.-.  (2  — 1)^+182 X (2—1)'=  a,  and  .-.  (^— 1)«.  (r— 1)«+182.  (2— 1)»=  a  . 

Hence  (2— 1)«X  {(2— 1)«+182}=  Q, 

and  ...  (2— iy»+182=  Q  =2«+162+l ; ' 

hence  (2«+162+l)— (2«+102+l)=62r=32X2, 

1  32 + 2     32 

the  -  sum  of  which  factors  is  — 3 — =— +lt  the  root  of  the  greater  D . 

(32         \*      92* 
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.•.  3;"+16«=— +3ar,  and  4tz^+6iz=92^'\-l2Zf 

52 
and  .«.  Az+QA=z9z+12,  5z=52,  and  z=:-g  ; 


/52       \«      /47\» 

b-v    (t) 


2209     2209 


25         25 


52        ^     62         52      104 
2X-r-       2X-r     2.-r- 


5        •'^5  5         5 

2209      ,  y  2209 

""520  121'  ""62920' 

4418    13254        ,  19881 

•••  we  866  that        • •  and are  the  roots. 

62920'  62920'         62920  " 

QUESTIOKS  FOR  EXERCISE. 

(1)  Required  six  ntunbers  whose  sum  and  product  shall  be  equal. 

15 
^  Ans.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  jj^. 

(2)  Required  five  square  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  square, 

Ans.  1,  4,  9, 16,  and  |. 

(3)  Divide  the  number  3  into  four  rational  squares. 

.        16    1     9       ^49 

^'  25'  26'  25'  ^  26" 

(4)  Divide  unity  into  three  ratiqpa]  squares. 

Am-  49.  49,  and  ^. 

(5)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  cube,  and  difference  a  square. 

Ans.  1512  and  216. 

(6)  Find  two  numbers  whose  product  plus  their  sum  or  difference  is  each 
a  square. 

(7)  To  find  two  numbers,  such,  that  when  each  is  multiplied  into  the  cube 
of  the  other,  the  products  will  be  squares. 

Ans.  2  and  6. 

(8)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  is  40. 

Ans.  49  and  9. 

(9)  To  find  two  square  numbers,  siich,  diat  their  sum  added  to  their  prod- 
uct may  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  -  and  3. 

(10)  It  is  required  to  find  two  whole  numbers,  such,  that  their  difference, 
the  difference  of  their  squares,  and  the  difference  of  their  cubes  shall  be  squares. 

Ans.  10  and  6. 

(11)  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  shaU  be  both 
a  square  and  a  cube. 

Ans.  75  and  100. 

(12)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  cUbe,  but  their  product  and 
quotient  squares. 

Ans.  25  and  100. 
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(13)  It  18  required  to  find  three  integral  square  numbers  that  shall  be  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

Ans.  1,  25,  and  49. 

(14)  To  find  three  square  integral  numbers  in  harmonica]  progression. 

Ans.  1225,  49,  and  25. 

(15)  To  find  three  numbers,  such,  that  if  to  the  square  of  each  of  them  the 

sum  of  the  other  two  be  added,  the  three  suoos  shall  be  all  squares. 

8  16 

Ans.  1,  -,  and  y 

(16)  It  is  required  to  find  three  whole  nnmbers,8uch,  that  if  to  the  square  of 
each  of  them  the  product  of  the  other  two  be  added,  the  sums  shall  be  squares. 

Ans.  9,  73,  and  328. 

(17)  It  is  required  to  find  three  whole  numbers  in  geometrical  progression, 
such,  that  the  difference  of  every  two  of  them  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  567,  1008,  and  1792. 

(18)  It  is  required  to  find  three  integral  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  every  two  of  them  and  the  third  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  149>,  241>,  and  269*. 

(19)  To  find  three  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 

shall  also  be  a  square  number. 

,144 

Ans.  9, 16,  and  -rrz-* 

26 

(20)  To  find  three  biquadrato  numbers  the  sum  of  which  shall  be  a  square. 

Ans.  12*,  15*,  and  20*. 

For  generalization  of  Diophantine  problems  in  certain  cases,  see  Bonny- 
castle's  Algebra.     See,  also,  Theory  of  Numbers. 


THEORY  OF  NUMBERS. 

387.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  demonstrate  some  propositions  which 
faU  under  this  head,  and  which  would  have  been  reserved  for  this  place  had 
they  not  been  required  for  the  elucidation  of  previous  parts  of  the  work. 

We  recur  to  one  or  two  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  some  of  the 
other  methods  by  which  they  may  be  established. 

I.  To  prove  that  a  X  2»=6  X  a.    Suppose  a> 6  and  c  thebr  difference ; 

.«.  a  X  h=(b+c)b=zl^+cb ; 
t.  «.,  b  taken  b  times  and  c  taken  b  times,  and 

bxa=:b(b+c)^b*+bc; 
t.  e.t  b  taken  b  times  and  also  c  times. 

We  perceive  that  the  product  a  x  ^  will  be  the  same  as  &  X  a,  if  the  partial 
product  cxb  IB  equal  to  bxc.  But,  by  similar  reasoning,  the  equality  of  ch 
and  6c  will  be  proved  by  the  equality  of  two  smaller  products,  cd  and  dc ;  and 
continuing  thus,  we  arrive  necessarily  at  the  case  where  the  two  factors  are 
equal,  or  at  the  case  where  one  of  them  is  equal  to  unity.  In  the  first  case, 
the  equality  is  manifest;  in  the  second,  it  will  follow,  from  the  fact  that  ^X 1 
is  ^  as  well  as  1 X^-  Then  the  product  ax 6  is  always  equal  to  the  product 
6xa- 
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II.  To  demonstrate  that  NxaX&=Nxa2i,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  prod- 
uct ah  is  nothmg  else  than  a-|-a-{-a-{- 1  ^m  the  number  of  these  terms  being  &. 
ThenNxa6=Na+Na+Na4.,  &c.,  to  b  terms,  =Nax2>*        Q*  £•  !>• 

III.  Na6=N6a;  for  Na=N+N+NH to  a  terms. 

To  multiply  Na  by  6,  it  is  necessary  to  take  each  of  the  terms  h  times, 

then  Na&=N(4.N&+N&  .  .  .  =N6a.  Q.  E.  D. 

Corollary  1. — ^If  all  the  factors  of  N  be  1,  then  1 X  a&=l  X  &a,  or  ah=ba, 
according  to  I. 

Corollary  2. — The  above  reasoning  applies  only  to  entire  factors.  The  prin- 
ciple is  equally  true,  however,  when  some  of  the  factors  are  fractions ;  because, 
if  the  entire  factors,  which  are  combined  with  the  fractional  ones,  be  written 
in  a  fractional  form  by  placing  unity  under  them,  all  the  fiictors  to  be  multi- 
plied together  will  be  fractions ;  the  product  of  these,  we  know,  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  product  of  the  numerators  and  denominators  separately,  which  are 
entire  numbers,  and  therefore  the  order  is  inmiaterial,  from  what  has  been 
proved  above. 

Corollary  3. — ^If  the  factors  be  incommensurable,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  product  of  two  incommensurable  quantities  has  no  precise' meaning. 

But  by  regarding  the  incommensurables  as  limits  to  which  approximating 
commensurables  tend,  since  the  above  reasoning  applies  to  the  latter,  and  their 
order  is  immaterial,  we  may  infer  that  the  order  is  immaterial  also  in  a  prod- 
uct of  inconunensurable  &ctors. 

Corollary  4. — We  have  seen  that,  from  the  above  proposition,  it  follows  that 
the  order  of  factors  in  a  product  is  immaterial;  hence  it  follows  that  if  a 
number,  P,  contains  the  &ctors  a,  b,  c,  dec.,  it  is  divisible  by  their  product. 

Corollary  5. — If  a  number,  P,  is  divisible  by  another,  Q=a&c,  then  is  P 
divisible  by  each  of  the  factors  a,  &,  c. 

THE  FOBAIS  AND  RELATIONS  OF  INTEGBAL  NUMBERS,  AND  OF  THEIR 

SUMS,  DIFFERENCES,  AND  PRODUCTS. 

388.  I.  The  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  even  numbers  is  an  even  num- 
ber.   For,  let  A=:2n  and  B=2n'  be  any  two  even  numbers ;  then 

A±B=2n±2ii'=2(ndhn')=2n", 

^hich,  being  of  the  form  2n,  is  an  even  number. 

II.  The  sum  or  difference  of  two  odd  numbers  is  even,  but  the  sum  of  three 
odd  numbers  is  odd. 

Let  A=2n-|-1,  B=2n'4'Ii  ^^^  C=2n''-(-l,  be  three  odd  numbers;  then 

A-|-B=2n4.2n'-f2=2n", 
and  A4.B-J.C=2n-f  2n'-f  2»"4.3=2n'"-f  1 ; 

the  former  having  the  form  of  an  even,  and  the  latter  of  an  odd  number. 
In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown, 

(1)  That  the  sum  of  any  number  of  even  numbers  is  even. 

(2)  That  any  even  number  of  odd  numbers  is  even,  but  that  any  odd  num- 
ber of  odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number. 

(3)  That  the  sum  of  an  even  and  odd  number  is  an  odd  number. 

(4)  That  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  is  even,  wIH 
be  an  even  number,  but  the  product  of  any  number  of  odd  numbers  is  odd ; 
and  hence,  again. 
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(5)  Every  power  of  an  even  number  is  even,  and  every  power  of  an  odd 
number  is  an  odd  number. 

(6)  Hence  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  power  and  its  root  is  an  even 
number. 

For  the  power  and  root  will  be  either  both  even  or  both  odd,  and  the  sum 
or  difference  in  either  case  is  an  even  number. 

III.  If  an  odd  number  divide  an  even  number,  it  will  also  divide  the  half 
of  it. 

Let  A=2n,  B=2;i'4~^  ^®  *^7  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  number,  such  that  B  is  a 
divisor  of  A ;  let  the  division  be  made,  and  call  the  quotient  jp ;  then  we  have 

consequently  (4),  p  is  even,  or  of  the  form  2nf' ; 
hence  2n=:2n''(2n'+l), 

that  is,  n=}A  is  divisible  by  B,  if  A  itself  be  so. 

DEFINITIOirS. 

■ 

389.  (1)  A  perfect  number  is  that  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  ali- 
quot parts,  or  of  all  its  divisors. 

6     6     6 
Thus,  6=--(-o-{~^>  ^°^  ^B«  therefore,  a  perfect  number. 

(2)  Amicable  numbers  are  those  pairs  of  numbers  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
an  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other.  Thus,  284  and  220  are  a  pair  of  amicable 
numbers,  for  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  284  are  equal  to  220, 
and  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  220  are  equal  to  284. 

(3)  Figurate  numbers  are  all  those  that  fall  under  the  general  expression 

n(w+l)(n+2)(n+3)....(n+m) 
1.2.3.4....(m+l)  ' 

and  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  1^,  2°,  3°,  &c.,  order,  according  as  m=l, 
2,  3,  &c. 

(4)  Polygonal  numbers  are  the  sums  of  different  and  independent  arith- 
metical series,  and  are  termed  lineal  or  natural,  triangular,  quadrangular 
or  square,  pentagonal,  &c.,  according  to  the  series  from  which  they  are 
generated. 

(5)  Natural  numbers  are  formed  from  a  series  of  units ;  thus  : 

Units,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  6cc. 

Natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c. 

(6)  Triangular  numbers  are  the  successive  sums  of  an  arithmetical  series, 
beginning  with  unity,  the  common  difference  of  which  is  1 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,  1,  2,  3,    4,    5,  &c. 

Triangular  numbers,  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  &c. 

(7)  Quadrangular  or  square  numbers  are  the  sums  of  an  arithmetical  se- 
ries, beginning  with  unity,  and  the  common  difference  of  which  is  2 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,        1,  3,  5,    7,     9,    11,  &c. 
Quadrangular 


««lnmgu]«r     or>       j,  4,  9,  ig,  35,  gg,  &«. 
square  numbers,  S 
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(8)  Pentagonal  numbers  are  the  sums  of  an  arithmetical  series,  beginning 
with  unity t  the  common  difference  of  which  is  3 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,        1,  4,    7,   10,  13,  16,  6cc. 
Pentagonal  numbers,      1,  5,  12,  22,  35,  51,  dec. 

And,  universally,  the  m — gonal  series  of  numbers  is  formed  from  the  suc- 
cessive sums  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  beginning  with  unity,  the  com- 
mon difference  of  which  is  m — 2. 

DIVISIBILITY  OF  NUMBEBfl. 

390.  I.  The  prodtiet  of  tvx)  numbers^  a  and  b,  U  divisible  by  every  number 
vMch  exactly  divides  one  of  the  two  factors  a  and  b. 

For  let  d  be  a  number  which  divides  6,  so  that  &=c9,  we  have  by  the  fore- 
going ab=iacxO'    Then  a&,  divided  by  9,  gives  the  exact  quotient  ac 

Corollary, — To  divide  a  product  of  several  &ctors,  divide  one  of  the  factors 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  others. 

On  this  subject  we  must  observe  that  a  numher  may  sometimes  divide  a 
product  when  it  will  not  divide  any  factor.  Thus,  20  dirides  neither  12  nor 
15,  but  does  their  product,  180.  This  is  because  20  is  composed  of  factors 
Bome  of  which  are  found  in  12  and  others  in  15.  But  if  the  number  20  had 
no  common  factor  with  one  of  the  factors,  it  might  divide  the  other.  (See 
Art.  84,  note.) 

II.  If  there  be  n  numbers,  each  of  them  divisible  by  k,  then  is  their  product 
divisible  by  k\ 

For  aszkq,  b^zkq^,  c^zkq^',  . .     •••     abc  •  .  .^Ar'.uy, 

to  being  equal  to  ^  X  9'  X  9"  X  •  •  • 

III.  The  sum  of  several' numbers,  a-|-b-|-c-|-d,  is  divisible  by  a  number,  k, 
when  the  sum  of  the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  each  bykis  divisible  by 
Ods  number. 

For  a=kq+r,  b:=zkq'+r\  c=AY'+r",  &c. 

...  a+b+c+d=:k(q+q'+q"+,  &c.)+r+r'+r"+,  &c. 
Whence  it  is  evident  that  a-|-&+^*  ^'f  ^  divisible  by  k  when  r-^r^-^r'^ 
6cc.,  is. 

IV.  The  difference  of  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  is  divisible  by  a  number,  k, 
when,  if  each  be  divided  by  k,  the  remainders  are  equal. 

For  a=:^9+r,  and  6=Arg'+r 

.'.  a — bz=ik(q-^q'), 
v.  Every  number  consisting  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  Sfv,,  is  divisible  by  a 
number,  k,  when  the  sum  of  the  products  sf  the  number  of  units,  tens,  Sfc.,  by 
the  remainder,  after  dividing  the  units,  tens,  ^.,  each  by  k,  is  divisible  by  this 
number. 

For,  representing  by  A,  B,  C,  &:c.,  the  quotients,  and  by  a,  p,  y,  &c.,  the 
remainders  of  the  units,  tens,  dec.,  by  k,  we  have 

10"    =AA:+o  .'.        a .  10»    =aA*+ao 

10"-»=BA:+i3  b  .  10»-»=  bBk-^-bp 

10»-«=CA:+y  c  .  10»~*=  cCk+cy 


10»    =Dfc+(y                     d.l(^    ^dJ>k+d6 
10»    =:E;t+e                      «  •  10*    =eE*+cc 
10°    =  .  .  .  1  /.10°    = / 
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VI.  The  product^  P,  of  several  numbers^  a,  b,  c,  d,  .  .  .  u  divisible  by  a 
number f  k,  only  when  the  product  of  the  remainders,  after  dividing  each  of  the 
factors  by  k,  is  so  divisible. 

For,  let  a=zkq-\'a,  bssikq'^p,  c=A:j"+y,  &c., 

.'.  ab^kz-if-a.p. 
abczsikzJcap.y,  &c. 

VII.  The  product,  P,  of  several  factors,  a,  b,  c,  d,  .  .  .  t«  divisible  by  aprime 
number,  W,  only  when  one  of  the  factors  is  divisible  by  this  prime  number. 

For,  let  a=k'q+a,  b^^k'q'+p,  c=A'^"+y,  &c., 

.%  Fssk'z-^-a.li.Y  .  .  . 
Therefore,  if  k^  divide  P,  it  most  divide  a,  p,  y  ,  ,  , 

But  k'  is  not  found  among  the  factors  a,  /?,  7,  .  .  .  since,  being  remunden 
to  the  divisor  k',  they  are  all  less  than  it  Neither  is  k*  any  combination  of 
them,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  prime  number.  Hence  a,  ^,  7, .  .  .  and 
therefore  P  is  divisible  by  k  only  when  one  of  the  remainders  =0. 

VIII.  If  the  factors,  a,  b,  c,  . . .  q/'a  product,  P,  are  prime  to  k,  then  is  the 
product  not  divisible  by  k. 

For,  if  A;  be  an  absolute  prime  number,  this  follows  from  VII.  Again,  if 
khe  8.  multiple  of  a  prime  number,  as  p'v ;  then,  if  P  be  divisible  fay  A:,  we 
have 

P       (Z.O.C... 

-7-= sswi  .••  a  ■  o .  c  • .  •  •  szmp'v ; 

k  p\v  ^ 

therefore  a . 5  . c. . . .  must  be  divisible  by p^,  which  by  VII.  is  impossible. 

391.  I.  Problem. — To  find  all  the  divisors  of  any  number  whatever.  The 
first  thought  which  presents  itself  is  to  try  successively  as  divisors  each  of  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  N.  But  this  groping  process  may  be  abridged.  Let 
D  be  a  divisor  of  N,  and  D'  the  quotient,  we  have  DD'ssN,  or,  under  anoth- 
er form,  DD'=  VN  X  VN ;  then,  if  D_is  <  ^N,  D'  will  be  >  VN.  Then, 
after  having  found  aU  the  divisors  <  V  N,  the  quotients  which  shall  hav«  been 
obtained  in  dividing  N  by  these  divisors  will  be  the  divisors  >  \/^* 

For  example,  let  N=:360.  The  square  root  of  360  is  comprised  between 
18  and  19 ;  thus,  we  divide  360  only  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3  ...  18.  In  this 
manner  we  find  all  the  divisors  of  360,  to  wit : 

1,      2,       3,     4,    6,     6,     8,     9,    10,  12,  16,  18. 
360,  180,  120,  90,  72,  60,  45,  40,  36,  30,  24,  20. 

392.  II.  Problem. — To  form  a  table  of  prime  numbers.  When  the  above 
proceeding  produces  no  divisor,  the  number  is  a  prime  number.  To  avoid 
the  long  calculations  necessary  in  these  cases,  tables  have  been  constructed 
which  contain  the  prime  numbers  up  to  certain  limits.* 

The  most  simple  manner  of  constructing  it  is  to  write  in  succession  the 
series  of  uneven  numbers  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  to  such  a  limit  as  we  seek,  and  to  eflface 
aU  the  multiples  of  3,  of  5,  of  7,  6cc.  It  is  evident  that  the  prime  numbers 
are  aU  that  remain.  At  the  head  of  these  numbers  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to 
place  1  and  2. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  know  what  multiples  to  eilace.    Those  of  3  are 

*  The  itadent  is  referred  to  the  tablet  of  Barokhardt,  in  whidi  the  prime  numben  ex- 
tend to  3030000. 
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found  by  counting  the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  in  threes,  setting  out  from  5 ; 
those  of  5  in  counting  them  in  fives,  beginning  with  7,  and  so  on.* 

393.  Remark  I. — The  series  of  prime  numbers  is  unlimited.  For,  suppose 
it  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  n  is  the  greatest:  if  we  form  the  product 
P=2*.  3 . 5  . . .  n,  which  contains  all  the  prime  numbers,  then  P+l,  which 
>n,  must  be  divisible  by  some  one  of  these  numbers ;  but  this  is  impossible, 
because  there  will  always  be  the  remainder  1.  Then  it  is  impossible  that  the 
series  of  prime  numbers  should  be  limited. 

II.  In  comparing  all  numbers  with  multiples  of  the  same  number,  we  are 
led  to  present  them  under  different  forms,  of  which  use  is  often  made.  For 
example,  if  we  compare  them  with  multiples  of  6,  they  may  be  represented, 
first,  by  one  of  the  six  formulas, 

6r,  &r+l,  ex+2,  6x-f  3,  6x4.4,  Sx+S, 

in  which  x  is  any  whole  number  whatever. 

But  if  we  wish  to  consider  only  prime  numbers,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
only  the  two  formulas, 

&r-|-l  and  Sx+b ; 

because  the  others  give  numbers  divisible  by  2  or  by  3. 

We  can  also,  in  place  of  6r-|-5,  write  6(x-|-l) — 1  or  6x — 1,  smce  x  is  any 
entire  number  whatever.  •  Thus  all  the  prime  numbers  except  2  and  3,  which 
are  divisors  of  6,  are  comprised  in  the  formula 

Nr=6x±l. 
The  reasoning  would  be  analogous  for  any  other  number  than  6. 

394.  III.  Problem. — To  decompose  a  number  into  prime  factors^  and  to  find 
afterward  all  its  divisors, 

A  number  N,  if  it  be  not  a  prime  number,  can  be  represented  by  the  product 
of  several  prime  numbers  a,  6,  c,  6cc*t  raised  each  to  a  certain  power,  so  that 
we  can  always  suppose  N^a^&'cP  . . .  This  is  the  decomposition  which  it  is 
required  to  effect. 

Take,  for  example,  the  number  504.  Divide  it  first  by  2  as  many  times  as 
possible  ;  we  find  thus, 

504=252X2=126X2X2=63X2X2X2. 

Then  divide  63  as  many  times  as  possible  by  3,  which  is  the  smallest  prime 
number  greater  than  2 : 

63=21X3=7X3X3. 
Then  we  have 

504=7X3X3X2X2X2, 
or,  rather,  under  another  form, 

504=2»X3«X7. 
The  divisions  by  3  have  led  to  the  quotient  7.    If  the  quotient  had  not  been 
a  prime  number,  we  should  have  continued  the  operations  by  tiying  success- 
ively the  other  prime  numbers,  5,  7,  &c. 

We  can  now  readily  form  all  the  divisors  of  504.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
numbers  which  we  obtain  in  taking  all  the  prime  fiictors  one  by  one,  two  by 

*  Conceive  a  board  pierced  with  holei  in  which  the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  Sec.,  are  placed  in 
order.  Then,  aa  we  arrive,  in  counting  them  by  threes,  fives,  &c.,  at  the  multiples  to  be 
effiu:ed,  suppose  these  multiples  to  fall  through  the  boles,  there  will  remain  only  prime 
nambeiB.    Such  was  the  famous  sieve  of  Eratosthenes,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  880  B.C. 
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two,  6cc.    That  we  may  be  sure  not  to  omit  any  divisor,  we  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement : 


1. 

504 

2 

2, 

252 

2 

4, 

126 

2 

8, 

63 

3 

3, 

6,     12. 

24, 

21 

3 

9, 

18,    36, 

72, 

7 

7 

7, 

14,    28, 

56, 

21,    42, 
84,  168,  63,  126,  252,  504. 

The  first  column  on  the  lefb  contains  the  given  number  and  the  quotient  of 
the  successive  divisions.  By  the  side  of  these  numbers,  in  a  second  column, 
are  written  the  prime  numbers,  which  we  employ  as  divisors,  and  which 
are  the  prime  factors  of  the  number  504.  Finally,  we  place  at  the  ri£^t  of 
this  column  all  the  divisors  of  504 ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  how  we  obtain 
them. 

At  the  top  of  the  third  column,  but  on  the  line  above  that  which  contains 
504,  we  write  unity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  divisor  of  504.  We 
multiply  this  unity  by  the  first  number  of  the  second  column,  and  thus  obtain 
the  divisor  2,  which  we  write  by  the  side  of  this  first  prime  number.  We 
next  multiply  1  and  2,  the  divisors  afaready  found,  by  the  second  number  of  the 
second  column,  and,  neglecting  the  product  1 X  2,  or  2,  which  has  already  been 
foimd,  we  obtain  the  new  divisor  4,  which  is  written  on  a  line  with  the  last 
multiplier.  We  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
second  column  on  the  horizontal  line  which  we  are  forming  by  each  pf  the 
numbers  above  it  in  the  third  column  successively,  until  we  multiply,  finally, 
by  the  last  number  of  the  second  column,  which  gives  a  last  series  of  divisors, 
which  series  will  always  be  terminated  by  the  given  number. 

When  we  know  the  prime  factors  of  a  number,  we  can  find  its  divisors  by 
another  process.  Suppose  that  a  number  N,  when  decomposed  into  prime 
fisLCtors,  gives 

the  divisors  of  N  will  be  represented  by  the  formula  a^h^d^ . . .,  in  which  the 
exponents m',  n',^ . . .  can  not  surpass  mtti^p,.. 

Hence  we  know  that  these  divisors  will  be  the  different  terms  which  we 
obtain  in  effecting  the  product 

P=(l+a+a«-| a")(l+6+6«H &»)(l+c+ca^ cp) 

395.  REMAkKs. — The  multiplication  of  the  first  two  polynomes  gives  a 
number  of  terms  equal  to  (7n4-l)(?i-|-l) ;  consequentiy,  that  of  the  first  three 
polynomes  gives  a  number  equal  to  {m+l){n+l){p-\-l),  and  so  on;  hence, 
the  number  of  all  the  divisors  of  N  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

(m+l)(n+l)(jp+l) 

We  also  see  that  P  is  the  sum  of  all  these  divisors.    But  we  know  that  the 

a"+»— 1 
polynomes  which  compose  P  are  respectively  equal  (Art  23)  to  r— , 

, ,  t  &c. ;  hence,  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  N  can  be  expressed  by  the 

formula 
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a— 1    ^   6—1   ^  c— 1   ^ 

For  example,  taking  N=504  3=2^x3^x7,  we  shall  have  m=3,  n=2, 
f =1.  HeDce  the  number  of  ili?isors  of  504  will  be  4X3x2=24,  and  the 
sum  of  an  the  divisors  will  be 

24—1     38—1     7«— 1 

-23jX33YXy3j  =15X13X8=1660.      ' 

396.  ly.  Problem. — Hbio  many  times  is  a  prime  numher,  6,  factor  in  a 
series  of  natural  numbers,  from  1  to  n  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  highest 
power  of  $  which  divides  the  product  1 . 2. 3 . . .  n  ? 

Let  n*  be  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n  by  6,  In  the  proposed  series 
of  natural  numbers  we  find  the  n'  factors,  B,  20,  39 . . . .,  of  the  product 
^.29.39...n'd;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  only  numbers  of  the  series 
which  are  divisible  by  B.    This  product  can  be  written  thus : 

1,2.3. ..n'X^'. 
Hence  we  shall  obtain  the  required  power  of  B  by  multiplying  B^  by  the  high- 
est power  of  B,  contained  in  the  product  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n'. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  repeated  with  reference  to  this  product; 
hence,  calling  n'*  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n'  by  9,  we  readily  perceive 
that  the  highest  power  of  B  contained  in  the  last  of  the  above  products  is  com- 
posed of  the  power  B^'^  multiplied  by  the  highest  power  of  B  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  series  1.2.3  . . .  n'\ 

In  like  manner,  calling  n"*  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n"  by  0,  we  are 
led  to  seek  the  highest  power  of  B  contained  in  the  product  1.2.3  . .  .  n"\ 

We  continue  this  process  till  we  arrive  at  a  quotien't  K^B,  For  the  sake  of 
definiteness,  suppose  that  n'"  is  this  quotient ;  then  we  conclude  that  the 
highest  power  of  B  contained  in  the  given  product  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n  is  ^'+«»"+»'". 

For  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  highest  power  of  7 
which  divides  the  product  1.2.3  .  .  .  1000. 

We  make  n=1000,  and  taking  only  thi  entire  parts  of  the  quotients,  wo 

shall  have 

1000  142  20 

-;7-=142,  -r-=20,  -=-=2. 
7  7  7 

The  sum  of  these  quotients  being  164,  it  follows  that  the  required  power  is  7^^. 

397.  Corollary. — Let  m,  n,  jp,  q  be  entire  numbers,  such  that  we  have 
m^n-|-i'+9~t'  *  •  *  t  ^^  expression 

1.2.3.4.m 

1.2....nXl-2 jpXl.2....5fX»  &c. ^'' 

will  always  represent  an  entire  number.    To  prove  this,  let  9  be  a  prime  factor 
of  the  denominator ;  we  shell  have 

m     n     p     q 
?— "S'^i+a"^'  re- 
calling these  entire  quotients  7n\  n\  p',  ^' . . . .,  we  shall  have  also 

m'=  or  >»'4.^'-|-^'+,  &c. 

If  we  divide  again  by  9,  and  call  the  new  entire  quotients  m",  n"  . . . .,  we 
shall,  in  like  manner,  have 

m"=  or  >n"+2?"+^"+,  &c. 

We  continue  this  process  as  long  as  the  quotients  are  not  all  less  than  B, 
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Then  adding,  we  ahaO  have 

(m'+^"+...)=  or  >(n'+n"+...)+(i>'+l^"+...)+(^+^'+...)+i  <fec. 
Bat  these  different  sums  make  known  the  highest  powers  of  d,  by  which  we 
can  divide  the  products  which  compose  expression  (1);  hence  there  is  no 
prime  factor  in  the  denominator  which  does  not  exist  of  a  power  at  least  equal 
in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction.  This  expression,  therefore,  represents  an 
entire  namber. 

398.  Perfect  numbers  are  expressed  or  determined  as  follows : 

Find  2° — 1,  a  prime  number,  then  will  N^2'^~*(2'' — 1)  be  a  perfect  number. 
For,  from  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  sum  of 

2»— 1     (gn— 1)«— 1 
all  the  divisors  of  this  formula  will  be  represented  by     x  j^ — t: — r ; 

because  2" — 1  Is  a  prime  by  hypothesis.  But  in  this  expression  1  is  included 
as  a  divisor,  which  must  be  excluded  in  the  case  of  perfect  numbers ;  excla- 
sive  of  this,  therefore,  the  formula  will  be 

2'— 1     (2'— 1)»— 1        _,       /  «       x_ 
2-1  ^  (2--l)-l  -2»-«-l(2«-l)_ 

(2"— 1)X(2"— 1+1)— 2— »(2"— 1)= 
2(2-— l)2»+i— 2»-K2"— 1)=2— »(2"— 1)=N, 

that  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  N,  exclusive  of  itself,  or  of  1  as  a 
divisor,  is  equal  to  N,  and  is,  therefore,  by  the  definition  a  perfect  number. 
The  only  perfect  numbers  known  are  the  foDowing  eight : 

6,  33550336, 
28,  8589869056, 
496,  137438691328, 
8128,  2305843008139952128. 

399.  To  find  a  pair  of  amicable  numbers  N  and  M ,  or  such  a  pair  that  each 
shall  be  respectively  equal  to  all  the  divisors  of  the  other. 

Make  N=za^h^,  &;c.,  and  M=za'^p*'y^ ;  then,  according  to  the  definition  and 
from  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  last  section,  we  must  have 

a^+i— 1     ft-w-i—i     cH-i—i 

af«+i— 1     ^i— 1     7»+»— 1     ^  ,  ^^ 

Find,  therefore,  such  a  power  of  2,  as  2%  that 

3  . 2'— 1,  6 . 2'— 1,  and  18 . 2'— 1 

may  be  aU  prime  numbers ;  then  will 

N=2'+»«£  and  Mr=2'+»ftc 

be  the  pair  of  amicable  numbers  sought. 
The  least  three  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are 

284,''  220, 

17296,  18416, 

9363583,  9437056. 

400.  We  shall  here  introduce  the  student  to  the  nomenclature  and  notation 
of  Gauss,  given  in  his  Disquisitiones  Arithmetics,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  writers  upon  the  theory  of  numbers. 
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GONO&UOUS  NUMBBBS  IN  GBNEBAL. 

401.  If  a  niimber  a  divide  the  difference  of  the  numbers  h  and  c,  h  and  e  are 
said  to  be  congruous  with  reference  to  a ;  if  not,  incongruous.  The  quantity 
a  is  caUed  the  modulus ;  eadi  of  the  numbers  h  and  c  a  ruidue  of  the  other  in 
the  first  case,  a  non-residue  in  the  second. 

The  numbers  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  but  entire.  As  to  the 
meduhis,  it  ought  evidently  to  be  taken  without  regard  to  the  sign. 

Thus,  — 9  and  -|-16  are  congruous  with  reference  to  the  modulus  5;  — 7 
IB  a  residue  of  15  with  reference  to  the  modulus  11,  and  not  a  residue  with 
reference  to  the  modulus  3. 

Zero  being  divisible  by  all  numbers,  every  number  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
gruous with  itself  with  reference  to  any  modulus  whatever. 

All  the  residues  of  a  g^ven  number,  a,  with  reference  to  a*given  number,  m, 
are  comprised  in  the  formula  a-^hn^  k  being  an  entire  indeterminate  num- 
ber. .  This  is  self-evident. 

The  congruence  of  two  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  rign  =,  joining  to  it 
the  modulus,  when  necessaiy,  in  a  parenthesis,  thus  :* ' 

— 16  =  9(mod.  6),  — 7=15(mod.  11). 

402.  Theorem. — Let  there  he  m  entire  successive  ntmbers,  a,  a-|-l,  a-|-2, 
...a-l-m — 1,  and  anotkery  A;  one  of  the  former  toiU  he  congruous  with  A, 
wUh  reference  to  the  modulus  m,  and  but  one. 

a— A  _ 

For  if is  entire,  a= A ;  if  it  is  fractional,  let  Ic  be  the  nearest  entire 

m 

a— A 

number;  above,  if be  positive;  below,  if  it  be  negative;  A+ibm  will 

m 

&n  between  a  and  a-|-m,f  and  win  be  the  number  sought;  but  it  is  evident 

a~^A  a+l'—A.    ,  .     ,, 

that  the  quotients  , ^  &c.,  are  comprised  between  k — 1  and 

Ar-|-l,t  therefore  one  of  them  only  can  be  entire. 

403.  It  follows  from  this  that  eveiy  number  wiO  have  a  residue  as  weD 
in  ihe  series  0,  1,  2...m — 1,  as  in  the  series  0,  —1,  — 2... — (m — 1). 
They  are  called  minima  residues ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  unless  zero  is  the 
residue,  there  will  be  two,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.    If  they 

are  unequal,  the  one  will  be  <—;  if  they  are  equal,. each  of  them  s— ,  with- 

^  2 

out  regard  to  the  sign ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  any  number  whatever  has 
a  residue  which  does  not  surpass  the  half  of  the  modulus ;  this  is  called  the 
absolute  minimum  residue. 

For  example :  — 13  relative  to  the  modulus  5,  has  for  a  positive  minimum  res- 
idue 2,  which  is  at  the  sanae  time  its  absolute  minimum^  and  — 3  for  its  nega- 
tive minimum  residue ;   -|-5,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  7,  is  itself  its 

*  The  axialogy  between  equality  and  congnience  led  Legendre  to  emplqy  the  lign  of 
eqaality  itselil    This  modification  of  it  has  been  introdnoed  by  Gaoai  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

t  This  may  be  leen  from  the  equality =di — n,  where  i><«i. 

in 

X  This  may  be  leen  by  obeerving  that  --^- = 1 — >  and  it  ii  not  till  the  nume* 

M  MM 

ratorof—  increaiea  to  m  that  the  quotient  k  increases  to  ft-|-l. 

M 
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positive  minimum  residue ;  -«2  is  the  negative  mitdmum  residue,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  ahsoluU  minimum^ 

404.  The  following  consequences  follow  from  the  above : 

Numbers  which  are  congmous  trith  reference  to  a  composite  modulus  are  so 
with  reference  to  any  of  its  divisors. 

If  several  numbers  are  congruous  tdth  the  same  number  toith  reference  to  the 
saw/e  modulus^  they  wiU  be  congruous  with  each  other  with  reference  to  this 
modulus. 

The  same  modulus  must  be  supposed  in  what  follows : 

Congruous  numbers  have 'the  same  minima  residues;  incongruous  have 
d^erenL 

405.  If  the  numbers  A,  B,  C,  dec. ;  a,  6,  c,  dec.,  are  congruous  each  to  each, 
t»  e.,  A=a,  B  =  2>,  dec,  we  shall  have 

A+B+C  .  .  •  =  a+6+c  ... 
ijT  A=  a,  B  =  b,we  have  also  A — B  =  a — b* 

406.  i/*  A=  a,  1M  have  also  kk.  =  ka. 

If  k  is  positive,  this  is  but  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  article,  in 
which  A^B=C  •  • .  and  a'=:b'^c  ...  • 

If  k  is  negative,  — k  will  be  positive;  then  — kA=ka  .*.  kk^ka. 
If  A=a,  B  =  6,  then  AB  =  a6;  because  AB=AB  =  A&=  6a. 

407.  If  the  numbers  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  ^  a,  5,  c  . .  .,  each  to  each,  then 

ABC  *  .  •  ^abc ... 
for,  by  the  preceding  article,  AB=a&;  for  the  same  reason,  ABC=a5c, 
and  so  on. 

By  taking  all  the  terras,  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  equal,  and  a,  5,  c  • .  .  also  equal,  if 
A=a,  A*=a*. 

408.  Let  X  be  a  function  of  the  indeterminate  x  of  the  form  , 

Ax^+Bx^+Czf+t  &c., 
A,  B,  C  .  .  .  being  any  entire  numbers  whatever.    If  we  give  to  x  congruous 
values  wiOi  reference  to  a  certain  modulus^  the  resulting  values  for  X  wHL  be 
congruous  also. 

Let  /  and  g  be  congruous  values  of  x ;  by  the  preceding  articles,  Z*—^, 
and  A/**= Ag* ;  in  the  same  way  we  have  B/'*=Bg*,  &c 

This  theorem  may  be  easOy  extended  to  functions  of  several  indetermi- 
nates. 

409.  If,  then,  we  substitute  in  place  of  x  all  entire  consecutive  numbers, 
and  seek  the  minima  residues  of  the  values  of  X,  they  will  form  a  series  in 
which,  after  an  interval  of  m  terms  (m  being  the  modulus),  the  same  terms 
will  be  again  presented ;  that  is  to  say,  this  series  will  be  formed  of  a  period 
of  m  terms  repeated  indefinitely. 

Let  there  be,  for  example,  X=r* — 8x+6,  and  m=5;  for  x=0, 1,  2,  3, 
&c.;  the  values  of  X  give  for  positive  minima  residues  1,  4,  3,  4,  3, 1,  4,  dec, 
or  the  five,  1,  4,  3,  4,  3,  are  repeated  indefinitely ;  and  if  we  continue  the 
series  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is,  if  we  give  to  x  negative  values,  the 
same  period  will  reappear  in  an  inverse  order;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
series  contains  no  other  terms  than  those  which  compose  the  period. 

410.  Then,  in  this  example,  X  can  not  become  =  0,  nor  =2(mod.  5);  and 
stiU  less  =0  or  =2';  from  which  it  follows  that  the  equations  r* — 8x+6=0 
and  r' — 8:r 4-4=0  have  not  entire  roots,  and,  consequently,  not  rational  roots. 
We  see,  in  general,  that  when  X  is  of  the  forui 
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X»+Aa--»+Ba*^+,  &c.,  +N, 

A,  6,  C . . .  being  entire  quantities,  and  n  entire  and  positive,  the  equation 
X=0  (a  form  to  which  every  algebraic  equation  may  be  reduced)  will  have  no  ^ 
rational  root,  if  it  happen  that,  for  a  certain  modulus,  the  congruence  X  =  0  be 
not  satisfied. 

411.  Many  arithmetic  theorems  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  as,  for  instance,  the  rule  for  determining  whether  a  num- 
ber is  divisible  by  9,  11,  or  any  other  number. 

With  reference  to  the  modulus  9,  all  the  powers  of  10  are  congruous  with 
unity;  then,  if  the  number  is  of  the  form  a-^lOb+lOOc+lOOOd'^-,  dec.,  it 
win  have,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  9,  the  same  minimum  residue  as 
a  -|-  &  -|-  c  4-  f  &c.  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  if  we  add  the  figures  of  the  number 
without  regarding  their  place  value,  the  sum  obtained  and  the  proposed  num- 
ber will  have  the  same  minimum  residue.  If,  then,  this  last  is  divisible  by  9, 
the  sum  of  the  figures  will  be  also,  and  only  in  this  case.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  divisor  3.. 

Many  of  the  properties  of  prime  numbers,  the  divisibility  of  products  already 
given,  -dec.,  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  this  system,  but  we  shall  not 
repeat  them. 

412.  The  term  congruence  is  analogous  to  equation,  and  the  determination 
of  such  values,  for  an  indeterminate  r,  as  to  produce  congruence  in  expression, 
is  called  resolving  them.    There  are  congruences  resolvable  and  irresolvable. 

Congruences  are  also  divided,  like  equations,  into  algebraic  and  transcend- 
ental. Those  which  are  algebraic  are  divided,  again,  into  congruences  of  the 
first,  second,  and  higher  degrees.  There  are  congruences,  also,  containing 
diflferent  unknown  quantities,  of  the  elimination  of  which  Gauss  treats. 

413.  The  congruence  ax-^-b^c  may  be  solved  when  its  modulus  m  is 
prime  with  a ;  thus,  let  e  be  the  positive  minimum  residue  of  c— 5.  We  find 
necessarily  a  value  of  ai^m,  such  that  the  minimum  residue  of  the  product 
OJT,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  m,  shall  be  e.  Call  v  this  value,  and  we 
shall  have 

av  =  e^c — b; 
then  av-^-b^c(mod.  m). 

Here  v  is  caDed  the  root  of  the  congruence.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  num- 
bers congruous  with  r,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  of  the  congruence,  will 
also  be  roots  (Art.  408).  It  is  also  evident  that  all  the  roots  should  be  con- 
gruous with  v;  in  fact,  if  i  be  another  root,  we  have  aV'{'b  =  at-^b;  then 
at  =  av;  and  therefore  v  =  t>  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  congru- 
ence X  =.  r(mod.  m)  gives  the  complete  resolution  of  the  congruence  aar-|-6 =c. 

The  foregoing  exposition  will  serve  to  show  how  the  algorithm  of  Gauss 
connects  itself  with  the  indeterminate  analysis,  and  we  shall  here  quit  the 
subject. 

414.  No  algebraical  formula  can  contain  prime  numbers  only. 

Let  p•^qX'^-r2f^•^^sJl:^,  &c., 

represent  any  general  algebraical  formula.     It  is  to  be  demonstrated  that  such 
values  may  be  given  to  r,  that  the  formula  in  question  shall  not  with  that  value 
produce  a  prime  number,  whatever  values  are  given  to  p,  q,  r,  6cc. 
For  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  making  xzsm,  the  formula 
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Lb  a  prime  number. 

And  if  now  we  assume  orssm+^Pt  we  have 

JP= • P 

qxd^ qm-^^q^F 

ra«= rm»+2rm^P+r^P« 

«r«= 8m^+Zsm^^F+3smfT*+sfF^  ^ 

Sec  to;. 

Or 

P(^^+2m^+35m«^)+P«(r^+3m^«)+«^P* 
=P+P(g^+2rm^+3«»»'rt+ 

But  this  last  quantity  is  divisible  by  P ;  and,  consequently,  the  equal  quantity 

is  also  divisible  by  P,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  a  prime  number. 

Hence,  then,  it  appears,  that  in  any  algebraical  formula  such  a  value  may 
be  given  to  the  indeterminate  quantity  as  will  render  it  divisible  by  some  other 
number;  and,  therefore,  no  algebraical  formula  can  be  found  that  contains 
prime  numbers  only. 

But,although  no  algebraical  formula  can  be  found  that  contains  prime  num- 
bers only,  there  are  several  remarkable  ones  that  contain  a  great  many ;  thus, 
a^-f  r-l-41,  by  making  successively  x=0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &:c.,  will  give  a  series 
41,  43,  47,  53,  61,  71,  to;.,  the  first  forty  terms  of  which  are  prime  numbers. 
The  above  formula  is  mentioned  by  Euler  in  the  Memoirs  of  Berlin  (1772, 
p.  36). 

To  the  above  we  may  add  the  following:  2^-|-2:-|-17  and  22:*-|-29;  the 
former  has  17  of  its  first  terms  prime,  and  the  latter  29. 

Fermat  asserted  that  the  formula  2""+!  was  always  a  prime,  while  m  was 
taken  any  term  in  the  series  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  to;. ;  but  Euler  found  that 
2^-l.ls=641  X  6700417  was  not  a  prime. 

415.  If  a  and  h  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other,  and  each  of  the 
terms  of  the  series 

5,  25,  36,  45,  to;.,  (a— 1)& 

be  divided  by  a,  they  will  each  leave  a  different  remainder.  For  if  any  two 
of  these  terms,  when  divided  by  a,  leave  the  same  remainder,  let  them  be  rep- 
resented by  xhf  yb ;  then  it  is  obvious  that  xh — yh  would  be  divisible  by  a,  or 
(a:— y)6  would  be  divisible  by  a.  But  this  is  impossible,'  because  a  is  prime  to 
b,  and  X — y  is  less  than  a;  therefore  b(x — y)  is  not  divisible  by  a,  but  it 
would  be  so  divisible  if  the  terms  xb,  yb  left  the  same  remainder;  these  do 
not,  therefore,  leave  the  same  remainder ;  consequently,  every  term  of  the 
series 

b,  25,  35,  to;.,  (a— 1)5, 

divided  by  a,  will  leave  a  different  remainder. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

416.  Since  the  remainders  arising  from  the  division  of  each  term  in  the  series 

5,  25,  35,  to;.,  (a— 1)5 
by  a  are  different  from  each  other,  and  a— 1  in  ntunber,  and  each  of  them 
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neceaaarily  leas  than  a,  it  foHowa  that  these  remainders  include  all  numbers 
from  1  to  a — 1. 

417.  Hence,  again,  it  appears  that  some  one  of  the  above  terms  wiB  leave 
a  remainder  1 ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  b  and  a  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to 
each  other,  a  number  x^a  may  be  found  that  wiQ  render  5x-»l  divisible  by 
a,  or  the  equation  bx — ay^l  is  always  possible  if  a  and  (  are  numbers  prinse 
to  each  other. 

And  it  is  always  impossible  if  a  and  b  have  any  common  measure,  as  is  evi* 
dent,  because  one  side  of  the  equation  bx — ay=zl  would  be  divisible  by  this 
common  measure,  but  the  other  side,  1,  would  not  be  so ;  therefore,  in  this 
case  the  equation  is  impossible. 

418.  If  a  be  any  prime  number,  then  will  the  formula 

1.2.3.4.5,  &Cm  (a— 1)+1 
be  divisible  by  a ;  for  it  is  demonstrated  in  our  preceding  second  deduction, 
that  if  a  and  b  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other,  another  number  x 
may  be  found  <a,  that  renders  the  product  bx-^l-i^*a,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  bx=sya-\'l ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  such  value  of  xK^Ut  may 
be  shown  as  follows : 

The  foregoing  equation  gives,  by  transposition, 

5xr*-ay=sl; 

andf  if  it  be  possible,  let  also 

bx'^ay^^l*, 

and  make  x^ssXzLm  and  y':=^±n,  where  m  is  necessarily  less  than  a,  be- 
cause both  X  and  x^  are  so  by  the  supposition. 
Now,  by  this  substitution,  we  have 

(6ar±6f») — (ay±aii)s£l ; 
but  bx — ayzszl ; 

therefore  ::t&m==f=an,  or  bm-^a;  but  this  is  impossible,  since  b  is  prime  to 
a  and  m<ia,  as  in  Art.  415.    There  can  not,  therefore,  be  two  values  of  x  less 
than  a,  that  render  the  equation  bx^—ays^l  possible. 
But,  in  the  series  of  integers 

1  •  2  •  3  •  4  •  5  •  •  •  •  •  •  a*-l, 

eveiy  term  is  prime  to  a  except  the  first,  a  being  itself  a  prime ;  if,  therefore, 
we  write  successively  &=s2,  2>'s=3,  &''=4,  &c.,  a  corresponding  term  or,  in 
the  same  series,  may  be  found  for  each  distinct  value  of  b,  that  renders  the 
product  x&3:ay+l,  x'6'^ay'+l,  x'^b'^nzay'^+l,  &c.;  and  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  of  these  values  of  x  can  be  equal  either  to  1  or  a — 1 ;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  we  should  have  1 X  &=ay-|-l,  which  is  impossible,  because  &<a  ;  and 
the  second  would  give  (a— l)&^ay-|-l,  ora(5— y)as&4-l ;  that  is,  b-^l-^a, 
which  can  ovij  be  when  5=a — 1,  or  when  &=sx,  which  case  is  excepted,  be- 
cause we  suppose  two  different  terms  of  the  series.  In  fact,  since  (a — 1)^ 
::nay+l,  there  can  be  no  other  term  in  the  same  series  that  is  of  liiis  form ; 
for  if  a^acay+l,  then  (a— 1)*— «•  would  be  divisible  by  a,  or  (a— l+ar) 
X(a — 1 — x)-^a,  which  is  impossible,  since  each  of  these  factors  is  prime  to 

*  To  save  the  repetition  of  the  wordB  "  dividble  by,''  which  flfeqaentfy  oocar,  the  rigs 
•77-  ifl  Tued  to  expreu  them ;  and,  for  the  same  reiuon,  the  aymbol  ni  in  introduced,  to  ex- 
press the  words  "  of  the  form  of,"  which  are  also  of  frequent  oociureDce. 

Hh 
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a,  as  is  evident,  because  r<a,  and  a  is  a  prime  number.    Hence  our  product- 

1.2.3.4.5....(a~l) 

becomes  1 .  &x .  &V  .  &' V ....  a— 1 ; 

but  each  of  these  products,  hx,  h'zf^  &'V,  &c.,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 

form  ay  + 1 ;  therefore  their  continued  product  will  have  the  same  form,  and 

the  whole  product,  including  1  and  a — 1,  will  be 

=  («y+l)X(a-rl)=x:a«y+ay+a— 1, 

to  which  if  unity  be  added,  the  result  will  be  evidently  divisible  by  a ;  that 

is,  the  formula 

1.2.3.4.5 (a— 1)+1 

is  always  divisible  by  a  when  a  is  a  prime  number. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

(1)  The  product 

1.2.3.4.5 (a— 1) 

is  the  same  as 

l(a-l)2(a-2)3(a-3),  &c,  (^)" ; 

and  this  product,  as  regards  remainder,  when  divided  by  a,  is  the  same  as 

the  ambiguous  sign  being  -|-  when  a — 1  is  even,  and  —  when  a —1  is  odd ;  t.  e., 
-|-  when  a  is  a  prime  of  the  form  4n4- 1*  and  —  when  a  is  a  prime  of  the  form 
4n — 1 ;  also,  this  last  product  is  the  same  as 

±^1.2.3.4 •— — 1  ; 

therefore,  from  what  is  said  above  relating  to  the  ambiguous  sign,  we  shall  have 

j(l-2.3.4 ^y+i^^a 

when  a3i4n4-l ;  And 

|(l-2.3.4 ^)*-i|^a 

whena3:4n— 1. 
Hence  every  prime  of  the  form  4n-^  1  is  a  divisor  of  the  sum  of  two  squares. 
Again,  the  latter  form  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  factors 

^(l.2.3.4 ^)+i|  X 

J  (1.2.3.4 5!^j— 1  ^, 

which  product  being  divisible  by  a,  it  follows  that  a  is  a  divisor  of  one  or  other 
of  these  factors  when  it  is  a  prime  number  of  the  form  4n— 1. 

(2)  From  the  first  product,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  divisible  by  a,  viz.« 

1.2.3.4,  &c.,  (a— 1)+1 
:=€,  an  mteger, 

we  may  derive  a  great  many  others,  as 

1«.2».3.4,  &c.,  (a— 3)(a— 1)+1 

=€,  an  mteger, 

a 

1».2».3«.4.5,  &c.,  (a— 4)(a— 1)+1 
— ^ — ■ — —ssCy  an  mteger, 

and  80  on  till  we  arrive  at  the  same  form  as  that  in  the  first  deduction. 
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PaBflTiyE  aOOTS. 

419.  Theobeh. — If  p,  a  number  prime  to  &,  divide  the  successive  powers  1, 
a,  aS  a'  .  .  .  there  will  he  one  at  leasts  before  arriving  at  a^,  which  vnU  leave 
the  remainder  1. 

The  remainders  being  each  less  than  jp,  there  can  be  but  jp— 1  different 
ones,  and,  therefore,  in  the  p  first  terms  of  the  series  1,  a,  a',  a'  .  .  .  aP~^, 
there  are  at  least  two  which  will  give  the  same  remainder.  Representing 
them  by  a*",  a*^,  and  their  common  remainder  by  r,  suppose 

a»=Ep+r,  a-^sssE'i^+r (1) 

.-.  a"'— a"»=(E'— E)i7,  or  a"(a"»'"-"— l)=s(E'— E)jp; 
and,  as  jp  is  prime  to  a,  it  must  divide  a^-^^\.    Therefore  we  have  unity 
for  remainder  in  dividing  by  p  the  power  a"*'"-",  which  is  <af.    Q.  E.  D. 

420.  Let  a°  designate  the  lowest  power  other  than  a°,  which  gives  the  re- 
midnder  1.  AJl  the  preceding  remainders  are  unequal.  For,  if  for  two 
powers,  a*",  a^  less  than  a°,  we  could  have  the  equalities  (1),  we  might  cou' 
elude,  as  just  now,  that  a"*''"  would  g^ve  the  reminder  1.  Consequently, 
a>  would  not  be  the  lowest  power  to  which  this  properly  belonged. 

THEOREM  OF  FERMAT. 

421.  If  1^  he  a  prime  number  which  wHX  not  divide  a,  the  division  ofsJ^^  by 
p  wiU  give  1  for  a  remmnder*  In  other  toords^  a^^ — 1  is  exactly  divisible 
by  p. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  ^  is  an  absolute  prime  number,  and  not 
simply  prime  to  a. 

Call  q,  <f,  (f\  .  . .,  and  r,  r',  r'',  .  .  .  the  quotients  and  remainders  of  the 
p — 1  quantities  a,.2a,  3a  . . .  (p — l)a,  divided  by|?.  If  we  multiply  these 
quantities,  and  suppose  E  to  be  an  entire  number,  we  have 

a  .  2a  .  3a (jp—l)a=(«P+^)(^'i'+ 0(0+0  •  •  • 

=E+rr'r"  .  . . 

The  first  member  is  equal  to  ' 

1.2.3....  (p— l)aP^ 

and,  as  the  remainders  r,  r',  r'' ...  are  all  different  (Art.  415),  the  product 

rr*r"  .  .  .  must  evidently  be  that  of  the  whole  series  of  natural  numbers,  1,  2, 

3  .  .  .  (p — 1),  from  1  to  (p — 1).    Hence  the  above  equality  becomes 

1.2.3 (i?— l)Xai^^=Ep+l  .2.3...  (j?— 1) 

.-.  1.2.3...  (i?— l)(aP-»— l)=Ep. 

The  1°  member  of  this  equality  is,  therefore,  divisible  by  p ;  but  since  p  is 
a  prime  number,  it  can  not  divide  any  of  the  factors  1  .  2  .  3  . .  .  (|7-^1) ;  it 
must,  therefore,  divide  aP~* — 1.  Q.  E.  D. 

Suppose  that  we  take  for  p  only  prime  numbers ;  if  we  wish  that  the  pow- 
ers aS  a^  .  .  .  aP~^  should  give  for  remainders  all  the  numbers  inferior  to  p,  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  a,  such  that  q^_  should  be  the  lowest  power  above  a^, 
wluch  gives  the  remainder  1 ;  and  if,  among  those  which  fulfill  this  condi- 
tion, we  take  for  a  only  numbers  below  p%  we  have  those  which  Euler  calls 
primitkoe  roots. 

For  the  best  method  of  calculating  them,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  Ivory,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  setting  down  here  the  primitive  roots 
of  numbers  as  far  as  37. 
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Numbers  p. 


Primitive  roots  of  p. 


3 

2 

5 

2.  3 

7 

3.  5 

11 

2.  6 

13 

2.  6 

17 

a.  6 

19 

2.  3 

23 

6.  7 

29 

2.  3 

31 

3.11 

37 

2.  5 

.7.8 
.  7  .11 
.6.7 


10  .  11  .  12  .  14 


.  10  .  13  .  14  .  15 

.  10  .  11  .  13  .  14  .  16  .  17  .  20  .  21 

.  8  .  10  .  11 .  14  .  15  .  18  .  19  .  21  .  26  .  27 

.  12  .  13  .  17 .  21  .  22  .  24 

.  13  .  15 .  17 .  18  .  19  .  20  .  22  .  24  .  32  .  35 

THB  FOEBIS  OF  SaUABE  NUMBBlLS.      * 

422.  ETory  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms  4  a  or  4n-|-l. 

Every  number  is  either  even  or  odd ;  that  is,  every  number  is  of  one  of  the 
forms  2»  or  2ii-^l ;  and,  consequently,  every  square  is  of  one  of  the  forms 

4n«a:4n, 
4n>4-4n+l=t:4n-|-l. 

'  I  DEDUCT lOlTS. 

(1)  Eveiy  even  square  number  is  divisible  by  4. 

(2)  Since  eveiy  odd  square  by  the  above  is  of  the  form  4(n'-|-n)>4-lf  and 
stnee  n*-|-n  is  necessarily  even,  it  foDows  that  every  odd  square  is  of  the  form 
8n>4-l;  &nd,  consequently,  no  number  of  the  forms  8n-|-3,  8n-|-5,  8n-|-7 
can  be  a  square  number. 

(3)  The  sum  of  two  odd  squares  can  not  be  a  square ;  for 

(8»+l)+(8n+l)a:4fi+2, 
which  is  an  impossible  form. 

423.  Every  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms  5n  or  5n:Ll*  For  aU 
numbers,  compared  by  the  modulus  5,  are  of  one  of  the  forms 

5n,  5f»±l,  6n±2; 
and  ail  squares,  therefore,  are  of  one  of  ihe  forms 

25fiF  3=5m 

26»*±10n+ia:5n+l, 

25n«+20«i-f  4:i:5n-|-4  or  5n— 1. 
Therefore  all  squares  are  of  one  of  the  forms  5»  or  5n±l. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

(1)  If  a  square  number  be  divisible  by  5,  it  is  also  divisible  by  25 ;  and  if  a 
number  be  divisible  by  5  and  not  by  25,  it  is  not  a  square. 

(2)  No  number  of  the  form  5n-|-2  or  5n-|-3  is  a  square  number. 

(3)  If  the  sum  of  two  squares  be  a  square,  one  of  the  three  is  divisible  by 
5,  and,  consequently,  also  by  25 ;  for  all  the  possible  combinations  of  the  three 
forms  5n,  5n-|-l,  and  5n — 1  are  as  foBows : 

(6n+l)+(5n'+l)3:5n+2, 

(5n— l)+(5n'— l)a=5n~2=i:6n+3, 

5n        -|-  5a'         =x=5n, 

5n         +(5A'+l)a:5A+l, 

5n        +(5»'— l)3:5n— 1, 
(5a+1)+(6»'— l)a:5»i. 
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« 

Now,  of  these  six  forms,  the  latter  four  have  one  of  the  squares  divisible  by 
5,  and,  therefore,  also  by  25.  And  the  first  two  are  each  impossible  forms 
for  square  numbers ;  that  is,  neither  of  these  two  combinations  can  produce 
squares ;  therefore,  if  the  sum  of  two  squares  be  a  square,  one  of  .the  three 
squares  is  divisible  by  25. 

(4)  In  a  similar  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  all  square  numbers  compared  by 
modulus  10  are  of  one  of  the  forms 

lOn,  lOn-l-5,  lOn+1,  lOn+6,  10n-|-4,  or  lOn+9. 
Therefore,  all  square  numbers  terminate  with  one  of  the  digits  0, 1,  4,  5,  6, 
or  9 ;  and  hence,  again,  no  number  terminating  with  2,  3,  7,  or  8  can  be  a 
square  number. 

(5)  By  examining,  in  like  manner,  the  forms  of  squares  to  modulus  100,  we 
may  deduce  the  following  properties : 

(6)  A  square  number  can  not  terminate  with  an  odd  number  of  ciphers. 

(7)  If  a  square  number  terminate  with  a  4,  the  last  figure  but  one  must  be 
even. 

(8)  If  a  square  number  terminate  with  a  5,  it  must  terminate  with  25. 

(9)  If  the  last  digit  of  a  square  be  odd,  the  last  digit  but  one  must  be  even ; 
and  if  it  terminate  with  any  even  digit  except  4,  the  last  but  one  must  be  odd. 

(10)  A  square  number  can  not  terminate  with  more  than  three  equal  digits, 
unless  they  are  O's ;  nor  can  it  terminate  with  three,  unless  they  are  4*8. 

424.  All  square  numbers  are  of  the  same  form  with  regard  to  any  modulus, 

a,  as  the  squares 

0«,  1«,  2»,  3«,  &c.  ( Ja)«,  a  being  even ; 
and  as 

0«,  1»,  2«,  3»,  &c.  (^Y")  '  ^  ^®*°S  ^^' 

For  eveiy  number  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  an:izr^  in  which  r 
shall  never  exceed  ^ 

Now  (anizry=saWiz2am+r*t 

where  it  is  obvious  that  r"  and  {an:izr)*  will  leave  the  same  remainder  when 

divided  by  a;  therefore,  (an^ry  and  r*  will  be  of  the  same  form  compared 

by  modulus  a ;  but  r  never  exceeds  |a,  therefore  all  numbers  compared  by 

modulus  a  are  of  the  same  forms  as 

0«,  1»,  2»,  3«,  &c.,  r«, 

or,  as  the  squares, 

0",  IS  2*,  3*,  to.,  {iay,  when  a  is  even, 
and  as 

0»,  1»,  2«,  3«,  &c.,  y^)  ,  Vhen  a  is  odd. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

(1)  When  a  is  even,  the  general  formula 

aW:iz2anr-{-7^ 
becomes  4a''n*  ±  4a'nr+r* 

3r4a'(a'n«±nr)+r8. 

Therefore,  aO  square  numbers  are  of  the  same  form  to  modulus  4a  as  the  square 

0»,  1«.  2«,  3«,  &c.,  afl ; 
and  hence  we  see  immediately  that  all  square  numbers  to  modulus  8  must  be 
of  the  same  forms  as  the  squares 
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0»,  IS  2« 
that  is,  they  are  all  of  the  form 

8n,  8n+l,  8n+4, 

as  we  have  ah*eady  demonstrated. 

(2)  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  possible  and  impossible  forms  of  square 
numbers  for  all  moduli  from  2  to  10. 

Possible  FormuSa, 
2n,    2n+l, 
3n,     3n4-lt 
4n,    4n<4-lf 
6n,    6n±li 

6n,     6n-|-l,     6n+3,     6ft-|-4, 
7n,     7n+l,    7n+2,     7«+4, 
8n,    dn-fl,    8n-|-4, 
9n,     9n+l.     9n+4,     9n+7, 
lOn,  10n±l,  10«±4,  10n±5. 

Impossible  Formut€e. 


3n, 

4n, 

4n+3, 

5n, 

5n+3| 

6n, 

6»+5, 

7n, 

7n+5, 

7n+6, 

8n, 

8n±3, 

8n+7, 

9n, 

9nit3, 

9»+5, 

9n+8, 

lOn, 

10n±3. 

CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 
425.  The  name  continued  fraction  is  given  to  an  expression  of  the  form 

1  1 

«  .  1  or  -  ,  1 

^8  ^rf+,  &c., 

i*  6.,  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction,  and 
which  latter  fraction  has  also  for  its  denominator  a  whole  number  plus  a  frac- 
tion, and  so  on. 

An  expression  whose  numerators  and  denominators  are  any  quantities  what- 
ever, may  have  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction ;  but  continued  fractions,  of 
which  the  numerators  are  1  and  the  denominators  whole  positive  numbers,  are 
the  kind  which  most  usually  occur. 

These  expressions  arise  in  various  ways,  and  are  of  great  use  in  finding  the 
approximate  values  of  fractions  and  ratios  that  are  expressed  in  large  numbers, 
as  weD  as  in  the  resolution  of  certain  unlimited  problems  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  answer  can  not  be  easily  obtained  in  whole 
numbers  by  any  other  method. 

Thus,  in  order  to  represent  the  irreducible  fraction  or  ratio  rhj^  continued 

o 
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fraction,  let  h  be  contained  ma,p  times  with  a  remainder  e ;  also,  let  c  be  con- 
tained in  &,  9  times  with  a  remainder  d^  and  so  on,  according  to  the  following 

scheme : 

bya^p 

c)J_{q 
d)e(r 
e)d(s 
/,  &c., 
and  we  shall  have,  by  the  principles  of  division, 

a  c  h  d    c  e    ^ 

6=l'+5'  c=«+c'  S^'+J  *^' 

V  c         d 

p,  q,  r,  occ.i  are  called  partial  quoUenU,  and  J'-j-X*  9+~«  ^'i  complete 

quotients. 

By  taking  the  reciprocals  of  the  second,  third,  &c.,  of  the  above  equations, 

we  have 

c_l         d_l 

Whence,  by  extending  the  nnmber  of  terms  and  generalizing  the  formula,  we 
shall  have 

a  I  a      I 

according  as  the  numerator  is  greater  or  less  than  the  denominator ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  we  should  invert  the  first  as  well  as  the  second,  third,  6cc;  equations. 
To  convert  a  given  irreducible  fraction  into  a  continued  one,  we  have  the 
following 

RULE. 

Divide  the  greater  of  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  less,  and  the  last 
divisor  continually  by  the  last  remainder,  tiU  nothing  remains,  as  in  finding  their 
greatest  common  measure ;  then  the  successive  quotients  thus  found  will  be 
the  denominators  of  the  several  terms  of  the  continued  fraction,  the  numera- 
toni  of  which  are  «lway»l. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Reduce  TTrrr  ^  &  continued  fraction. 

1051)  2431  (2 
2102 

329)  1051  (3 
987 

"IT)  329  (5 
320 

9)  64  (7 
1)  9  (9. 
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2431  1 

»^^^*  i06l=2+3+i     1 

(8)  1096     1 

9119-8+j     1 

(3)  421      1 

972"'2+i     1 

Am  die  frsction  y»  in  every  cue  of  this  kind,  is  lappoeed  to  be  irrediicible,  or  in  iti  loir- 

0  * 

eit  termi,  it  ii  eyident,  by  (bOowing  the  abore  proceM  (which  is  timiltr  to  tibe  medwd 
used  for  finding  the  common  moMore  of  trae  nombers),  that  we  shall  neceuarily  arrhre  at 
a  remainder  equal  to  1 ;  or  otherwiae  a  and  b  would  have  a  common  divisor,  which  is  con> 
trary  to  the  hypothesis, 
^nie  continued  fracticm  obtained  will  consist  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  terms,  aooard- 

ing  as  the  fraction  y  is  more  or  less  complicated ;  but  they  will  always  terminate  when  -? 

is  rational 

426.  A  coDtinued  fraction  may  be  converted  into  a  series  of  vulgar  fractioDB 
by  finding  the  successive  sums  of  its  several  terms,  after  the  manner  of  redu- 
cing complex  fractions  to  simple  ones,  in  common  arithmetic ;  and  the  result 
will  be  more  or  less  accurate,  according  to  the  number  of  terms  of  the  con- 
tinued fraction  employed. 

Each  of  these  results  is  called  a  convergent^  and  they  are  numbered  in 
order. 

Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  reduce  the  following  continued  fraction, 

1 

a+T  ,  1 
^b+-     1 

c+^  &c., 

to  a  series  of  common  vulgar  fractions,  the  operation  will  stand  thus : 

a  .^         1     a&-4-l  ,^,         1     ,  c         abc+a+e 

a=j  (1).  a+5=^  (2).  ^+t+i='»+t^i=     iT+r- 


or 


(ah+l)c+a  .„,         1     ,  1  ,  ,      cd+1 

abcd+ah+ad+cd+l     [(ah+l)c-^a]d+ab-\-l 
""  bcd+b+d  ""  {bc+l)d+b  ^^^ 

(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  are  called  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  convergents. 

427.  By  inspecting  the  above  convergents,  we  perceive  that  each  may  be 
formed  from  the  preceding  by  the  following 

RULE. 

Add  the  product  of  the  numerator  of  the  convergent  already  found  by  the 
denominator  of  the  next  term  of  the  continued  fraction,  to  the  preceding 
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ntimerator,  for  the  next  nmnerator  and  follow  the  same  process  for  the  de- 
nominator.* 

EXAMPLE  I. 

denominators  or  qnotients  3,    5,   2,      7,  arranged  in  horizontal  line ; 

3  16  36  261 
convergents  i»  "g" »  JJ'  ~82"' 

3  16 
After  having  formed  the  convergents  -r  and  ~,  the  rule  applies.  Then  mul- 
tiply 16,  the  second  numerator,  by  2,  the  third  quotient,  and  add  3,  the  pre* 
ceding  numerator,  it  gives  35 ;  and  multiplying  5,  the  second  denominator,  by 
the  same  quotient  2,  and  adding  1,  the  preceding  denominator,  it  gives  11 ; 
and  so  on.    This  method  may  proceed  from  the  commencement,  if  we  write 

^  before  the  first  convergence. 

Thus,  3,    5,     2,      7, 

1     3    16    35    261 


0    1     5     11      82 

When  the  continued  fraction  is  not  terminated,  the  numerators  and  denom- 
inators form  two  series  increasing  to  infinity. 

428.  The  convezgents  are  alternately  less  and  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
continued  fraction ;  for  the  first  in  the  general  form  is  equal  to  a,  and  as  the 
fractional  part  which  is  added  is  neglected,  this  is  too  small.    The  second 

convergent  is  a+Ti  (u^>  since  &  b  too  small  by  -,  the  fraction  t  is  too  great, 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  convergent ;  and  so  on. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

It  is  shown  in  geometry  that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 

31415926535 
its  diameter  is  iqaqqqqaqaq*  which,  by  being  converted  into  a  continued  frac- 
tion, and  the  successive  convergents  found,  will  be  as  follows : 

3  22  333  356  103993 

r  7  '  106'  113'  33102 '  ^'  '* 


*  The  generality  of  thii  rale  may  be  proved  bm  foUowi; 

N  N'  N'' 
Let  f7'  fy'  Tv7  ^  three  consecative  coiivergenti,  m  the  quotient^  of  the  lame  rank  b» 

N"         1  1 

the  cQDveigent  r^,  and  -  the  partial  firaction  which  foUowa  —;  and  let  N^^=N'm-f  N  and 

N"' 
jy'=iym+I>,  according  to  the  role.    The  convergent  which  follows  j^  ia  formed  by  sub- 

1  N''  N'»i-|-N 

atltating  fl»-|—  for  m  in  ^rp.    Making  this  snbititatian  in  its  equivalent  -rrz — f--,  we  have 

t  The  aeoond,  — ,  waa  the  ratio  aaaigned  by  Archimedes ;  the  third,  which  is  mnoh 
more  aocarate,  that  by  Metioa. 
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and  either  of  these  wUl  be  the  approximate  Yalue  of  the  ratio,  more  and  more 
accurate  as  we  advance. 

429.  The  difference  between  two  conYergents  is  equal  to  1  divided  by  the 
product  of  the  denominators  of  the  two  convergents.  Thus,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  conveigents  is  -,  between 

1  1  1 

the  second  and  third  it  is  =t7T7^»  ot  =777,  between  the  third  and  fourth 


7  X 106'  742'  ^^^^"  ""''  —  —  '^*""*  11978  ' 
and  as  the  true  value  of  the  continued  fraction  is  somewhere  between  any 
two  consecutive  convergents,  we  have  its  value  to  wil^in  less  than  the  fraction 

7'  tIq'  ^^  TToTft'  ^''  according  to  the  convergent  which  we  take. 
To  prove  this  in  a  general  way,  let 

N  N'  n;; 

D*  D"  D" 
be  three  consecutive  convergents,  and  m  the  quotient,  of  the  same  rank  as  the 

convergent  g;7 ;  then  N"=:N'm+N;  D"=D'm+D. 

N'     N     DN'— D'N 
^""^  D-5=      DD-       (^) 

""P'(P'm+P)~     P'D"      "  •  ^^) 
The  numerators  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  same,  with  contraiy  signs ;  and,  to 

find  its  v^lue,  we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  first  two  convergents  -  and 

— T — ,  the  difference  of  which  is  t. 

430.  Since  the  denominators  of  the  convergents  increase  to  infinity  if  the 
series  continue  sufficiently  fiir,  it  is  possible  to  take  two  consecutive  convergents 
whose  difference  shall  be  less  than  any  assignable  number ;  wherefore,  as  two 
consecutive  convergents  comprehend  between  them  the  value  of  the  continued 
fraction,  it  follows  that  a  convergent  can  be  found  whose  value  shall  dififer  from 
that  of  the  fraction  by  less  than  any  assigned  number. 

For  example,  if  the  value  of  a  continued  fraction  be  required  to  within 
TTT^,  the  convergents  must  be  continued  till  the  product  of  the  denominators 

of  the  last  and  last  but  one  is  at  least  1000.  The  last  conveigent  will  then 
have  the  degree  of  approximation  required. 

N 
The  convergents  are  fractions  in  the  lowest  terms  ;  for  if  a  convergent  ^ 

admits  of  lower  terms,  some  quantity  q  must  be  a  common  measure  of  N  and 
P.  Whence  (Art.  29)  q  must  be  a  measure  of  the  multiples  N'P  and  NP', 
and  of  (Art.   29)  PN'—NP',  or  ±1,  which  is  hnpossible. 

431.  Each  convergent  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  true  value  of  the  con- 
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N"     N'm4-N 
tmaed  fraction  than  that  which  precedes.    For,  let  7^77^77; — t-t:  be  a  conver- 

gent  in  which  m  is  the  last  quotient  employed  ;  then,  if  the  complete  quotient 

1 
m+Z+«  ^^-^  be  denoted  by  y,  and  y  be  substituted  for  m  in  the  expression 

N" 
of  ^,  it  is  evident  (employing  x  to  denote  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction) 

that 

N^y+N 

N  N' 
Subta:acting  each  of  the  convergents  t^,  ^p  from  this  value  of  x, 

N^y-fN     N     (DN^— NDQy  ±y 

D'y+D"D""  D(D'y+D)  ~D(D'y+D)' 
N^y+N     N^     ND^— DN^  =F^ 

""^  D'y+D"D'""D'(D'y+D)'"D'(D'y+D)' ' 

Buty>l  and  D'>D  .-.  D'(D'y+D)>D(D'y+D); 


•  •  D(D'y+D)^D'(D'y+D)- 

«r,.  N'  N 

whence  "^^  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  value  of  x  than  ^. 

432.  Among  continued  fractions  those  have  been  particularly  distinguished  in 
which  the  denominators,  after  a  certain  number  of  changes,  are  continually 
repeated  in  the  same  order,  in  which  the  continued  fraction  so  formed  is  said 
to  be  periodic^  and  may  then  always  be  considered  as  the  root  of  a  quadratic 
equation  or  a  surd. 

To  prove  this,  take  a  continued  frtiction  entirely  jp«mJtc. 

1 
ar=-     1 
PH—     1 

-^+^4-,  dec. 

Then,  since  the  number  of  these  fractions  is  unlimited,  it  foUows  that  the 
sum  of  all  after  the  first  is  also,^: ;  whence 

p+x         Zf___ 
.•.  ar=— ^l^zti  \/i''+4 ; 
in  which  case  the  above  continued  fraction  serves  to  determine  the  value  of 
'/^^4,  since  we  have,  by  transposition, 

'^+p+,  &c.; 
and  }£p  in  this  last  expression  be  put  equal  to  2,  we  shall  have 

^+24.i 

■+"2+,  &c. 

A  continued  fraction  is  also  called  periodic  when  the  denominators  occur 
periodically  in  pairs,  threes,  fours,  6cc. ;  thus, 
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i  .  1  or  -     1 

AgaiD,  a  fractioD  may  be  irregular  in  some  of  its  first  terms,  and  only  become 
periodic  at  a  certain  distance  from  its  commencement. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  as  above,  the  value  of  x,  the  sum  of  all  the  teima, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  resolution  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  To 
prove  this  in  a  general  manner,  let 

a,  &,....  &:c.,  be  the  quotients  which  form  the  non-periodic  part, 
j7,  ^, . . . .  6cc.f  be  the  quotients  which  form  the  periodic  part ; 

1 

then  x=za4-r 

*+. 

^+^+,&c.; 
and,  representing  by  y  the  value  of  the  periodic  part, 

1 
^+^+,  &c., 

we  have  *^^^"J'A_i_  andy=p-| — 

•:      1  :      1 

^y  ^y 

Consider  these  conlanued  fractions  as  terminating  wilb  tiie  partial  fraction 

-,  and  deduce  the  convergents ;  we  have  (Art.  426)  two  equations  of  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

"""Q'y+Q'^-S'y-HS- 

The  value  of  y,  given  by  the  first  of  these  equations,  is 

P— Qr 

which  substituted 4n  the  second,  gives,  after  reduction, 

P— Qj;      R^(P^Qx)+R(Q^x--PO 

Q'T— P'"S'(P-.Qx)+S(Q'a:— P')' 
which  is  air  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  x. 
By  way  of  illustration,  take  the  following  fraction : 

x—a+^p  (1)     orx-a=|     p  (2) 

.'.  X— a='    ,     ^    ;  or,  resolving  the  equation,  x^ 5 . 

2a 
If  we  transpose  -r-  or  a,  and  substitute  for  x — a  its  value  (2),  we  have 

q  +~,  &c. ; 
or,  making  <7s:2a. 
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2a,  &c. 

A  similar  mode  of  solution  may  be  applied  to  continued  surds  or  expressions 
of  the  form 


I 


i 


the  value  of  which,  though  apparently  infinite,  is  always  determinable  by  a  cer- 
tain equation,  and  in  some  casds  in  a  real  integral  or  fractional  quantity ;  for, 
putting 

ar=:'V«+ V  <*+  y/^t  ^•» 
we  shall  have,  by  squaring  both  numbers, 

afi=za+yja+  Va+,  &c., 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  evidently  equal  to  the  origind  surd ;  whence 

where,  if  a ^2,  the  expression  becomes 

2+V2+  V2+1  &Cm  =2  or  —1. 
433.  The  process  for  developing  any  quantity,  r,  in  a  continued  fraction, 

consists  in  making  successively  x=:a4--7t  ^=^+3?»  ^'=^+i;;7t  ^m  ^  he- 

ing  the  greatest  whole  number  contained  in  x,  6  the  greatest  whole  number 
contained  in  a/,  c  the  greatest  whole  number  contained  in  or",  6ce. 

The  numbers  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  being  found,  it  is  evident  that  if  z',  x'\  &c.,  are 
replaced  by  their  values,  the  required  development  is  obtained,  viz., 

(1+,  &C. 
EXAMFU£. 

Let  it  be  required  to  convert  -y/l^^  >Qto  a  continued  fraction. 

l/l9=4+i  ...  ^.=  .J^_  V19+4  , 
_  ^  Vl9-4~       3    J^ 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  obtain  die  following : 

a:  =  Vl9=4+ij; 


V19+3     „  ,  1 
2       =^+x' 


»"=     o     =3+^?; 


*  MoltiplyiDg  both  nunerator  and  denominator  by  'i/19-)-4. 
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V19+3     ..    1 


2.1V  _J1 IL 1-L.- 


3       -"^^x^ 


a:^i=Vl9+4=8+pn; 
V19+4  1 

Hence  'v/19=4+5  ,  1     , 

OT^i  being  the  same  as  :c',  it  is  eYident  that,  omitting  the  4,  the  greatest  in- 
tegral part  of  \/19*  the  quotients  2,  1,  3,  1,  2,  8,  already  foond,  will  always 
return  again  in  the  same  order  to  infinity. 

Should  it  be  required  to  convert  the  square  root  of  19  into  a  series  of  con- 
verging fractions  without  first  reducing  it  to  the  continued  form,  they  may  be 
obtained,  after  the  method  before  employed,  from  the  integral  parts  of  the 
above  results  only. 

Quotients,  4,  2,  1,  3,    1,    2,     8,      2. 
1   4   9   13  48  61    170   1421 
0'  1'  2*   3  •  IT'  14'   39  '  326  ' 

EXAMPLES. 
251  1 

(1)  ^.  Ans.  Quotients,  -,  22,  1,     4,     2. 

1   22  23  114  261 
Convergents,  j  g^,  ^,  gj^,  ^. 

1769  1 

(2)  ^ggy.  Ans.  Quotients,  ^,  7,    1,    2,     4,       6,        1,      2. 

1    7^    8^  23   100    623^  ^    1769 
_  Convergents,  -,  -,  ^,  -,  g^^,  ^^^y'  1950'  5637* 

(3)  V31«  •  Ans.  The  quotients  are  5,  1,    1,    3,      5,      3,  &c. 

,    ,  ,  5    6   11    39   206    657    . 

And  the  convergents,  j,  j,   g-,  y ,  — ,  — ,  &c. 

(4)  'v/28.  Ans.  The  quotients  are  5,    3,    2,      3,      10,  &c. 

,    ^   ^  5    16    37    127    1307    . 

And  the  convergents,  j,  y,  y,  — ,  -^,  <Scc. 

(5)  ^45*  ^°^-  Quotients,  6,  1,   2,    2,     2,       1,      12,  &c 

_  6    7    20   47    114    161    2046 

Convergents,  j,  j.  -,  y,  — ,  -^j-,  -^. 

434.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  stated  in  Art  432  is  true,  viz.,  that  the 
root  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  be  expressed  in  functions  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  equation  by  continued  fractions. 

The  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  be  written 

aa*— 6t— c=0 (1) 

in  which  h  and  c  may  be  essentially  negative.  This  may  be  put  under  the 
form 
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c 

X 

e 
Multiplying  the  fraction  -  above  and  below  by  a,  it  becomes 

ac  ac 

^  b+,  &c. 


1/,     ac 


ac 

^  6  +,  &c.j  Q.  E.  1). 


Ka^l,  this  becomes 


'^^6+,&c. 
If  6=0, 

"+0+,  &c., 
which  has  no  signification.    But  if  we  make 

a'  being  the  greatest  square  contained  in  c,  we  have 

a«=2«— 2oz+o«=c; 
.*.  «• — 2az^c — a« ; 

or,  putting  c^tfissyt 

z^^2az=zy, 

""^  ^  =2^*  +2a+,  &c. 

y 

But  since  x^z — a,  3r=a+—      y     . 

"+2a+,  &c. 

To  apply  this,  let  the  equation  be 

j*=8  .•.  a=2,  y=4, 

4 
.-.  ar=2+7     4     ^ 

^4+,  &C., 

or 

^1+,  &c. 
The  above  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  simple  manner ;  thus,  put 

a*=c=sa»+/?  .«.  ««— o«=/3  .-.  (a:— a)(a:+a)=/3 

'  ^2a+,  &c., 

which  shows  that  the  square  root  of  any  number  which  is  the  sum  of  a 
square,  and  of  another  number,  is  a  continued  fraction. 
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Thus,  if  we  have  a*=7  .•.  a=2,  ^=3, 

435.  Continued  fractions  furnish  a  method  of  resolving  in  whole  numbeis 
the  indeterminate  equation 

ax-f-2>y=c (1) 

In  this  equation  a,  h,  c  are  whole  numbers,  and  the  first  two  are  supposed 

to  have  no  common  factor.    Let  us  conceive  that  we  have  developed  the  rela- 

d 
tion  T  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  that  we  have  calculated  all  the  con- 
o 

vergents ;  the  last  will  be  equal  to  this  relation  itself.    Let  us  subtract  from 

a' 
it  the  next  to  the  last,  which  I  represent  by  p.    The  numerator  of  the  differ- 
ence will  be  db* — ha\  and  hj  the  property  of  Art  430  we  have 

aft'— 5a'=±l (2) 

Multiplied  by  ±c,  this  equality  becomes 

ax±b'c+bx  ^a'c^c; 
then  equation  (1)  is  satisfied  by  taking  x^^izb'c^  y=zJoci'c. 

This  solution  being  known,  we  know  (Art.  161)  that  all  the  others  are  given 
by  the  formulas 

a:=±6'c— &^  y==pa'c-faf, 

t  designating  any  whole  number  whatever.    We  take  the  upper  or  lower  sign 
according  as  we  have  +  ^^  —  i°  ^^^®  equality  (2),  or,  what  is  the  sanie  thing, 

a 
according  as  the  convergent  t  is  of  an  even  or  uneven  rank. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  there  be  the  equation 

261r— 82y=ill7. 

261 
If  we  reduce  -^  to  a  continued  fraction,  we  find 

Quotients,       3,   5,    2,    7. 

3   16  35  261 
Convergente,  j,  y,  -,  -^. 

»/.  ,       ,  ^  ,      ,.«.  261     35        ,  261 

If  we  take  the  numerator  .of  the  difference  *-r-r — r-r,  and  observe  that  -^^ 

cJ      11  82 

is  a  convergent  of  an  even  rank,  we  have 

261X11— 82X35=+1. 
Then,  multiply mg  by  117, 

261X11X117—82X35X117=117. 
The  equation,  then,  is  satisfied  by  making  1=11x117=1287  and  yzsZS 
X 117 1=4095 ;  then,  finally,  the  general  values  off  and  y  are 

ar=1287+82f,  y=4095+261f. 
If  we  divide  1287  by  82,  and  4095  by  261,  we  find  1287=82x15+57  and 
4095=261x154-180.    Then,  observing  that£  is  any  whole  number  what- 
ever, we  cao  write  more  simply 

:r=57+82r,  y=160+261(. 
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436.  The  following  theorem  will  be  found  useful  in  the  resolution  of  inde- 
terminate equations  of  the  second  degree. 
Let  p^ — A^=iLB  be  an  indeterminate  equation,  in  which  D<C  ^Pl.    I 

p 
assert,  that  if  this  equation  is  resolvable,  the  fraction  -  will  be  found  among 

the  fractions  which  conyerge  toward  -y/A. 

From  the  above  equation  we  derive  p — ^  VA= =,  and,  therefore, 

VA.»  which  I  represent  by  --t-= =r-;  then  (5=- 


q  f      q(p+qV^)  p+qVA. 

Lef^  be  the  converging  fraction  which  precedes  ~,  and  which  is  of  such  a 

nature  that  the  sign  of  6  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  D  ;  it  will  remain  to 

Dq  a  — 

be  proved  that  we  have =<--^^ — »orD(^+5o)<j?+5  VA. 

p+qy/A     Q+qo 

In  the  second  member,  instead  oi p^  I  put  its  value,  q^/ii.^~\  the  in- 
equality to  be  proved  can  then  be  written  thus : 

But  this  inequality  is  manifest,  since  we  have  VA>D,  q'^q^,  and  since 

the  part  {q — ^o)  \/A,  which  is  at  least  equal  to  \/A,  by  itself  surpasses  -, 

p 
which  is  less  than  unity.    -,  then,  will  always  be  found  in  the  fractions  which 

converge  toward  VA,  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  develop  VA  in  a 
continued  fraction,  and  to  calculate  the  converging  fractions  which  result,  in 
order  to  have  all  the  solutions  in  entire  numbers  of  the  equation 

_  a:«~Ay«=:dbD, 

D  being  <  VA. 

METHOD   OF   EESOLVINe   IN   RATIONAL    NUMBEBB   INDETERMINATE 

EaUATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

437.  Let  the  proposed  general  equation  be 

in  which  x  and  y  are  the  indetermi nates,  and  a,  &,  c,  dy  «,/the  given  entire 
numbers,  positive  or  negative.  TVe  first  derive  from  this  equation  the  fol- 
lowing : 

If  we    make,  to  abridge,   the   radical   =£,   l^ — 4acs=A,  hd — 2a€=^, 
d^^Aaf^hy  we  shall  have  the  two  equations 

Ay»+2^+^=«'- 

If  we  multiply  the  last  of  these  equations  by  A,  and  make,  again,  Ay-|-^ 
ssv,  g'^ — AA=rB,  we  shall  have  the  transformed  equation 

«»— A?=B. 

Reciprocally,  if  we  can  find  values  of  v  and  t  which  satisfy  die  equation 

Ii 
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«^— A^ssB,  we  deduce  ficom  it  the  values  of  the  indetenxunateB  x  and  y  in 
the  proposed  equation,  viz., 

in  which  we  should  observe  that  both  v  and  t  may  be  taken  with  either  sign, 
as  we  niay  desire. 

If  we  find  the  solution  of  the  proposed  equation  in  rational  numbers,  it  will 
suffice  to  resolve^  by  means  of  these  numbers,  the  transformed  t^ — A^=B  ; 
but  if  we  wish  to  resolve  the  proposed  in  entire  numbers,  it  will  not  only  be 
necessaiy  that  t  and  v  be  entire  numbers,  but  that  the  values  of  t  and  v,  sub- 
stituted in  those  of  x  and  y,  give  for  these  indeterminates  entire  numbers.  At 
present  we  will  only  occupy  ourselves  with  the  resolution  in  rational  numbera. 

438.  Every  indeterminate  equation  of  the  second  degree  can  be  reduced* 

as  we  have  just  seen,  to  the  form  t^ — A/^=B;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 

rational  numbers  t  and  v,  we  can  suppose  that  tiiey  are  reduced  to  a  common 

X         y  , 

denominator.    Hence,  making  «=-,  <=s-,  we  shall  have  to  resolve  the 

equation 

a*— Ay»s=Bt«, 

in  which  now  x,  y,  z  are  entire  numbers. 

We  can  suppose  that  these  three  numbers  have  not  a  same  common  divisor ; 
fi>r  if  they  had  had  one,  we  could  have  made  it  disappear  l^^vision. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  can  suppose  that  the  numbers  A  and  B  have  no 
square  divisors ;  for  if  we  had  had,  for  example,  A=:A'^,  B=rB'^,  we  mi^t 
have  made  Jcy=sy',  h=sz\  and  the  equation  to  be  resolved  would  have  become 

a*— A'y'»=B'z'», 

in  which  A'  and  B'  have  no  longer  a  square  factor. 

The  equation  :r* — A^sBt"  being  thus  prepared,  we  shall  observe  that  any 
two  of  the  indeterminates  x,  y,  z  can  not  have  a  common  divisor ;  for  if  0*,  for 
example,  should  divide  afi  and  y*,  it  must  necessarily  divide  also  Bz' ;  but  it 
can  not  divide  zS  since  the  three  numbers  x^  y,  z  have  no  common  divisors ; 
neither  can  d*  divide  B,  since  B  has  no  square  factor,  x  aiid  y,  therefore,  dre 
prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  for  the  same  reason,  x  and  z  are  primes 
with  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  y  and  z. 

I  assert,  moreover,  that  A  and  B  can  be  supposed  to  be  positive ;  for  we 
can  only  have,  as  regards  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  one  equation,  the  foUowiog 
three  suppositions : 

a«-.Ay«=+BzS 

a:«— Ay«=— Bz«, 

j*+Ay»=:+Bz«. 

(I  omit  the  supposition  a^-|-Ay^ss— B^^  since  it  is  evidently  impossible.) 
Of  these  three  combinations  the  second  coincides  with  the  third  by  a  simple 
transposition ;  but  if  we  multiply  the  thn*d  by  B,  and  make  Bz^z',  AB=A% 
we  shall  have  , 

z"— Ay=Ba*. 
The  equation  to  be  resolved,  therefore,  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  form 

a*— By«*BAz«, 
IB  which  A  and  B  are  positive  numbers,  and  do  not  contain  any  square  factor* 
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439.  The  method  which  we  shall  proceed  to  follow  for  the  resolution  of 
this  equation  is  that  given  hj  Lagrange,  in  the  MSmoires  de  Berlin,  1767.  It 
consists  in  producing,  by  means  of  transformations,  the  successive  diminution 
of  the  coefficients  A  and  B  until  one  of  them  becomes  equal  to  zero,  in  which 
ease  tiie  solution  can  be  immediately  deduced  from  known  formulas. 

The  equation  tiius  reduced  is  of  tiie  form  2" — ^=: Az",  or  a:*— By"=z' ; 
but  tiiese  two  formulas  do  not  differ,  and  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  solution  of 
the  first,  sfi — y"=Az'.  To  do  this,  decompose  A  into  two  factors  a,  /?  (which 
will  always  be  prime  with  regard  to  each  other,  since  A  has  no  square  fiustor), 
and  suppose  that  z  also  is  decomposed  into  two  factors  jp,  9,  such  that  we 
have  A^a/9,  z=spq,  we  shall  have  the  equation  (2+y)(^ — y)^^^f^  which 
we  can,  in  general,  satisfy  by  taking  or-f  ^ss^'P'*  x^yssp^ ;  this  supposition 
gvves 

x= 2 — ,  y= g— *-♦  z^pq ; 

hence  the  three  indeterminates  z,  y,  z  will  be  expressed  by  means  of  two 

arbitrary  quantities  p  and  q;  if  it  should  happen  that  the  values  of  x  and  y 

contain  the  fraction  |,  x,  y,  z  must  each  be  multiplied  by  two. 

Such  is  the  generid  solution  of  the  equation  afl — ^=:AzS  a  solution  which 

win  comprise  as  many  particular  formulas  as  there  are  ways  of  decomposing 

A  mto  two  factors. 
For  example,  if  A =30 ;  there  are  four  ways  of  decomposing  30  into  two 

factors,  viz.,  1.30,  2.15,  3.10,  5.6 ;  hence  will  result  these  four  solutions  of  the 

equation  2^— y*s:30zS 

1°.  x=  |)»4-309»,  y=  !?•— 309«,  z=s2pq, 
2°.  a:=2jj»+15^,  y=2p«— IS^*,  z=,2pq, 
3<>-  ar=3p«4-10^,  y=s3p»— 10^,  z=2p5, 
40.  ar=6p*+  6^,  y=6p»—  65",  z=2p<7. 

440.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  general  equation  2^— By'rsAz*;  observe  that 
this  equation,  being  the  same  with  2^^>Az'=;ByS  we  can,  without  dimmish- 
ing  the  generafi^  of  the  theorem,  suppose  that  the  coefficient  of  the  second 
member  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  In  case  of  equality,  the  reduction  that  we 
shall  indicate  would  always  be  employed. 

Let,  then,  the  proposed  equation  be  a^ — By'ssAz",  in  which  we  suppose, 
at  the  same  time,  A^B,  A  and  B  positive,  and  free  &om  any  square  factor. 

We  have  already  proved  that  x  and  y  are  primes  as  regards  each  other ;  y 
and  A,  therefore,  are  equally  prime  to  one  another ;  for  if  y>  and  A  had  a 
common  divisor  B,  afi  also  must,  necessarily,  be  divisible  by  B,  and  x  and  y 
would  not  then  be  primes  to  one  another. 

But  since  y  and  A  are  primes  to  one  another,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
pressed  equation  is  resolvable,  and  that  we  can,  therefore,  find  determinate 
▼alues  of  X  and  y,  xs:M,  y^N,  we  shaU  also  be  able  to  satisfy  the  equaticm 
of  the  first  degree, 

M=nN— y'A, 
in  wluch  M,  N,  A  will  be  given  numbers  prime  to  one  another,  and  n,  y'  two 
indeterminates. 

Hence,  in  general,  without  knowing  the  particolar  solutions  a;=M,  yssN, 
we  can  suppose  x^ny — Ay',  n  and  y'  being  two  indeterminates;  and,  sub- 
stituting this  value  of  ar  in  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  have,  after  having 
divided  by  A, 
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A 

But  since  y  and  A  are  prime  to  one  another,  this  equation  can  not  subsist 

n»— B 

unless  — T —  be  an  entire  number.     Let  this  entire  number  =A'^,  A:*  being 

the  greatest  square  which  can  be  a  divisor  of  it,  we  shall  have 

n«— B=AA'AS 
and  the  equation  to  be  resolved  will  become 

A'Ary— 2nyy'+Ay'«=2«. 

We  perceive  that  if  there  be  any  value  whatsoever  of  n  which  renders  n*B 
divisible  by  A,  this  value  can  be  augmented  or  diminished  by  any  multiple  of 
A,  without  n' — B  ceasing  to  be  divisible  by  A ;  hence,  we  can  suppose  that 
its  value  is  comprised  between  the  limits  0  and  A,  or  even  between  the  more 
extended  limits  —  ^A  and  +\A^- 

We  conclude  from  this,  that  in  trying  successively  for  n  all  the  entire  num- 
bers from  — ^A  to  -f-^A,  we  shall  encounter,  necessarily,  one  or  more  values 
which  will  render  n^ — B  divisible  by  A,  provided,  however,  the  equation  is 
resolvable  ;  and  in  case  these  values  will  not  render  n' — B  divisible  by  A,  we 
can  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  proposed  equation  is  not  resolvable. 

441.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  found  one  or  more  values  of  n  which 
fulfill  the  required  condition,  it  will  be  necessary  with  each  of  these  values  to 
continue  the  calculation  in  the  following  maaner : 

Resume  the  equation  A'Ar'y*— 2nyy'+Ay'*=2»;  if  we  multiply  it  by  A'Jt', 
and  if  we  make,  to  abridge, 

K'J<*y — ny'=zx\  kzz=zz\ 

the  transformed  wiU  be 

x'a:'— By'y'=AV2'. 

This  transformed  could  be  resolved,  if  we  could  detemune  the  solution  of 
the  proposed  equation,  since  the  values  of  x'^  y\  z'  are  easily  deduced  from 
those  of  Xy  y,  z  ;  reciprocally,  the  proposed  will  be  resolved,  if  we  find  the  solu- 
tion of  its  transformed.  For,  from  the  knbwn  values  of  x%  y',  z\  we  can 
equally  deduce  those  of  x,  y,  z ;  and  it  matters  little  whether  these  last  values 
be  under  an  entire  or  fractional  form,  since  we  have  regard  only  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  rational  numbers,  and  since,  after  we  have  found  any  fractional  values 
of  X,  y^  z,  we  can  reduce  them  to  a  common  denominator  and  suppress  it. 

n«— B 
Since  we  can  suppose  the  number  n<^A,  it  is  clear  that     .  ^^    or  A'  will 

be  K\^i  and,  at  the  same  time,  positive ;  for  n  can  not  be  <  VB,  since 
otherwise  n* — B  would  be  <^B,  and  could  not  be  divisible  by  A.  The 
proposed  equation,  therefore,  will  be  reduced  to  an  equation  in  every  respect 
similar,  in  which  the  coefficient  A^  which  takes  the  place  of  A,  is  less  than 

\k. 

442.  If  we  have,  again,  A'>B,  we  can,  in  like  manner,  from  the  equation 
ar^_-By'«=:A'2'',  deduce  a  second  transformed, 

a:"«_By"«=A"z"«, 

in  which  A"  will  be  <|A',  and  always  positive.  To  obtain  this  second  trans- 
formed, there  will  be  no  new  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  for  having  already  found 
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n«— B 

— TT—ssAA:^,  if  we  make  n=^A'4-«'i  and  if  we  take  the  indeterminate  n  in 

such  a  way  that  n'KJ^kf,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  — -r-, —  will  be  an  entire  positive 

number  less  than  }A' ;  we  have,  consequently, 

n'«— BssA'A^'Ar^ 

A''  being  less  than  |A',  and  not  containing  any  square  factor. 

If  it  should  happen  that  A'^  again,  were  greater  than  B,  we  should  continue 
this  system  of  transformed  equations,  in  which  B  is  constant,  until  we  arrive 
at  one  of  this  form 

a:«— By«=C2», 
in  which  C  will  be  positive  and  <[B. 

443.  But  after  we  have  passed  into  the  second  member  of  this  equation  the 
term  which  has  the  greatest  coefficient,  which  gives 

a*— C2«=By«, 

we  can  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  reduction  of  the  coefficient  B  by  a 
second  system  of  transformed  equations 

a/*— Cz'^ssB'y'*, 
r"«— Cz'^sB'y", 
&c.  &c., 

in  which  the  coefficients  B',  B",  d^c.,  will  be  positive,  and  will  diminish  in  at 
least  a  quadruple  ratio,  and  thus  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  a  transformed 

a:«--C2»=Dy«, 

in  which  the  coefficient  D  wUl  be  less  than  C. 

But  the  series  of  positive  and  decreasing  numbers  A,  B,  C,  D  will  not  go 
on  ad  infinitum ;  it  will  terminate  necessarily  at  unity,  and  when  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  this  term,  the  resolution  of  the  last  transformed,  which  is  given 
at  once,  will  make  known  those  of  all  the  preceding  equations,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  of  the  proposed. 

GAUSS'S  METHOD  OF  SOLVING  BINOMIAL  EaUATIONS. 

444.  The  solution  of  £"  —  I  =  0,  it  has  been  proved  (Art.  299),  can  al- 
ways be  reduced  to  the  case  where  n  is  prime ;  and  the  case  of  n  a  prime 
number,  by  a  method  invented  by  Gauss,  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
solution  of  equations  whose  degrees  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  prime  number 
which  is  a  divisor  of  n — 1.  The  leading  feature  of  Gauss's  method  is  to  rep- 
resent the  ima^nary  roots  by  a  series  of  powers  of  any  one  of  them,  whose 
indices  form  a  geometrical  instead  of  an  arithmetical  progression.  Thus,  if  m 
be  a  number  (and  such,  caDed  primitive  roots  of  n,  can  always  be  found)  whose 
several  powers  from  1  to  n — 1,  when  divided  by  n,  leave  different  remainders, 
and  a  be  any  imaginary  root,  then  alT  the  roots  may  manifestiy  be  represent- 
ed by 

a",  o"^,  a"^, . . .  c°»"~* ; 

or,  since  wi^-^ss^-f-1,  where  fc  is  an  integer,  by  a,  c",  o«*,  &c.,  a"»"^. 

445.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  representing  the  roots  is,  (1)  that  they 
can  be  distributed  into  periods,  each  of  which,  when  continued,  will  produce 
the  roots  of  that  period  in  the  same  order ;  and  (2)  that  the  product  of  any 
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number  of  such  periods  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  periods, 
the  importance  of  which  properties  will  be  seen  in  the  use  made  of  them. 

(1)  Let  n— l^rf,  r  being  a  prime  &ctor  of  n — 1,  and  let  m's=A ;  then  the 
roots  may  be  written  in  rertical  columns,  each  consisting  of  r  terms,  as  foUows  : 

c"       c"*      ©"*       •  •  •  a"* 


am         f^m      h  0"     ^    .  .  .  a"*      ■*      , 

and  if  any  one  of  the  periods  formed  by  the  horizontal  rows  be  continued,  tne 
roots  in  that  period  wiO  be  produced  in  the  same  order ;  thus,  if  the  fint 
row  were  continued,  the  indices. would  be  ^•s=m*«=m'*-^=^n+l,  ^•+*=:m»+' 
ss(fai+l)m'^finh~{-h^  ^.,  and  the  corresponding  roots,  a,  o^,  Sec, 
(2)  Let  any  two  of  the  above  periods  be  represented  by 

and  let  us  multiply  them  together,  using  each  term  of  the  lower  line  in  suc- 
cession as  a  multiplier,  and  starting  at  that  term  of  the  upper  line  which  stands 
over  it,  and  producing  the  upper  fine  so  as  to  supply  the  terms  neglected  at 
tiie  be^nning,  the  resuk  is 

a(«+b)k*    4-a^«k+b)i>^   +o««»»*-H')»»*    +,  6cc^  +a^'**"'+b)»»* 

<^***ih-*4.a^-M*)ii^'4.a(«>*'+»>)k^^4.,  ace.,  +«(«'»*"*+*)k*** ; 
and  therefore,  eollectang  the  vertical  columns  into  periods,  we  get 

S(o')2(a»')==2(aH*)+2(a-M-b)4.j(a-»*-H.)+...+2(a-J»'"*+b), 

or  the  product  of  two  periods  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  periods ;  and,  conse- 
quently, tlie  product  of  any  number  of  periods  will  be  equal  to  the  aggregpite 
of  a  certain  number  of  periods. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

a«— IssO ;  6s3.2,  .*.  rsS,  #=2 ;  also,  3,  3',  3S  3S  3<^,  when  divided  by  7, 
leaife  difiisront  renudnden,  viz.,  3,  2,  6,  4,  6 ;  .-.  m:=3,  and  the  roots  are 

jpir=o  +0^ 

BOd  jpi+i'«+j?s= — 1- 

Also,  pip8=a*+o«-|-o«+o'=j78+j?, 

•••  PjPt+P^9+PtPi^  —2, 
and  jp^pBP8=Px'+pi+l^=2+Ps+l>i+Pi=l. 

Therefore  the  cubic  which  has  jpi,  pt,  pt  for  its  roots,  is  p^^p^^i^^l  ssO. 
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EXAMPU:  II. 

x>7^1  s-0 ;  16=2.8 ;  also,  the  powers  of  3  from  0  to  15,  when  divided  by  17, 
leave  renuunderB 

1  3  9  10  13  5  15  1116  14  8  7  4  13  2  6, 

then  jp4-  ^ss— 1,  and 

therefore,  p  and  q  are  roots  of  z'-f'^''"^^^* 
Next,  the  periods  j?,  q  may  be  resolved  respectively  into  the  periods 

and  r»=:o^ 


iii+c"4-ci^  4-aW 

^=tr-4-ff=s— 1; 


tharefore,  r, «  are  roots  of  z*—|>z— 1=0 ;  and,  dmilariy,  ^  i»  are  roots  of  2^ 
-»^— 1=0. 
Lastly,  the  periods  r,  «,  t, «  may  be  resolved  respectively  into 

ri=o  +aJ«^    *i=d9  4-a8)    fi=a»+aW>    1*1=0^0+0^1  , 
r,=a«+«*  >  '  »,=o«+<^  S  '  U^cfi+a^  i  '  ti9=o"+a<»  S  ' 
then  ri+ra=:r, 

rir9=a**+o"+o»+a?=<, 
•••  Ti9  Vi  are  roots  of  z* — rz+^scO; 

^  ..  .  1  «■ 

and  n,  the  greatest  root  of  this  equation,  =04-  -=2  cos  r=. 

For  further  information  npon  the  theory  of  numberB,the  student  is  referred 
to  the  Thiorie  des  Nomhres  of  Legendre,  the  Disquisitiona  AriihmeHca  of 
Gauss,  of  which  there  is  an  ezceUent  French  translation  {Redterchei  Arith- 
nUHqi^s)  by  PouHet-Delisle ;  to  BarIow*s  Theory  of  Numbers ;  to  the  article 
of  Ivoiy  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  supplement  of  the  Encyc,  Britaiu ;  and 
to  the  Memoirs  by  Libri,  in  tome  v.,  1838  {Jttranghrei),  and  by  Cauchy,  in 
tome  xvii.,  1840,  of  the  Mimdres  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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SAURIN'S  SERMONS :  edited  brlBwlMm  H»i»haw,  #8  75. 

SCOTTS  (ReT.  John)  LUTHER  AND  THE  REFORMATION,  fl  00. 

SHOBERL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  POPERY,  90  ctnti. 

SHUTTLEWORTH'S  CONSISTENCY  OF  REVELATION,  45  omtt. 

SMEDLEY'S  REFORMED  RELIGION  IN  FRANCE,  SI  40. 

SinTH  (ReT.  Hu«H)  ON  THE  HEART  DELINEATED,  4ft  ceati. 

SlflTH  AHD  ANTHON*S  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS,  m  o^iOm, 

STEINMETZ^S  NOVITUTE,  50  ceata. 

STONE'S  (Rer  John  SO  MYSTERIES  OPENED,  f  1  00. 

SUFFERINGS  CnuO  OF  CHRIST,  br  »  Laymu,  $1  00. 

SUMMERFIELiraOUT.  John)  SERMONS,  f  1  76. 

TRUE  ISSUE  SUSTAINED,  lU  ceau. 

TURNER*S  (ReT.  S.  H.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  DISCOURSE  AT  CAPERNAUM,  75  omts. 

TURNER'S  (8.)  SACRED  HISTORY  of  thi  WORLD,  S  toIb.,  f  1  95. 

UNCLE  PHILIP'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTUNITY,  95  ceiiu.i 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  f  1  75. 
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WHEWELL*S  ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  50  cents. 


Biography. 

APOSTLES  AND  EARLY  MARTYRS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  S5  cents. 
BARROWS  ( John)  LIFE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,  45  cents. 
BANGS'S  LIFE  OF  JAMES  ARMINIUS,  D.D.,  50  cents. 
BELKNAFS  (Jisimt)  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  9  toIs.,  f  1  95. 
BELL'S  (H.  G.)  LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  85  cents. 
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CROLY'S  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  IV.,  45  cents. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  (Allan)  LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PAINTERS,  S9  10. 

D'ABRANTES  (Duchbss),  MEMOIRS  OF,  SI  S74. 

DAVIS'S  MEMOIRS  OF  AARON  BURR,  S3  80. 

DISTINGUISHED  MEN  OF  MODERN  TIMES  (Livbs  op),  90  cents. 

DISTINGUISHED  FEMALES  (LtVBs  op),  95  oenU. 

DOVER'S  (LoBD)  LIFE  OF  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT,  90  cents 

DREW  (Sam OIL),  LIFE  OF,  br  his  Son,  75  cents. 

DWIGHT'S  LIVES  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDANCE.  00 

EBflNENT  individuals;  LIVES  OF,  3  vols. 

FENELON'S  LIVES  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS,  45  cents. 

FORSTER'S  STATESMEN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COMMONWEALTH. 

FORSYTH'S  (Dr.)  LIFE  OF  D«.  PROUDFIT,  75  cents. 
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ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1780  TO  1819,  $5  00. 
BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMERS  BEFORE  LUTHER,  40 
BUCKE'S  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES,  90  centa. 
BULWER'S  (Sir  E.  L.)  ATHENS,  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL,  f  1  90. 
RUNNER'S  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  49  oanla. 
CjESAR'S  COMMENTARIES  :  tnnilated  by  William  Duncan,  90  ceau. 
CRICHTON'S  HISTORY  OF  ARABIA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  90  oanta. 
CRICHTON  AND  WHEATON'S  DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN,  90  ea&ts. 
CROWE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  S  vola.,  SI  79. 
DAVIS'S  HISTORY  OF  CHINA,  90  cenU. 
DUNHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  fS  9a 
DUNLAP'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  90  oanta. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATER,  f  1  79. 

DWIOHTS  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT.  49  centa. 
FERGUSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  49  oenta. 
FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  POLAND,  49  cents. 
FLORIAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN.  49  oenta. 
FRASER'S  HISTORY  OF  MESOPOTAMU  AND  ASSYRIA,  49  oenta. 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSIA,  49  oenta. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  with  Notes,  by  Milman,  #9  00. 

GLEIG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  80  cents. 
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LIBBER'S  GREAT  EVENTS. 
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HISTORICAL  AC(20UNT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  SI  89. 
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NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PTTRITANS,  $3  50. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.,  profimly  IlliutraUd. 

PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  3  rob.,  $6  OO. 

HISTORY   OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA,  8  to1«.,  $6  00. 

PRIDEAUX»S  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  $3  76. 
ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  3  vols.,  8vo,  Mara,  $5  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  V.,  fl  75.    Abridged,  45  cent*. 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,  fl  75.    Abridged,  45  cenU. 

HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  INDIA,  fl  75. 

ROBINS»S  (Mri.i  TALES  PROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  3  rolii.,  $1  00. 
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HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  45  ccnU. 

SALE'S  (Lady)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  m  cenU. 
SALLUST'S  HISTORY :  translated  by  Rosk,  40  cents. 
SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 
SCOTT'S  (Sir  W.)  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  Si  20. 

HISTORY  OF  DEMONOLOGY,  40  cents. 

SCOTT'S  (Rer.  John)  LUTHERAN  REFORMATION,  fl  00. 

SEGUR'S  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON'S  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN,  90  oeoto. 

SFORZOSI'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  45  cents. 

SILK,  COTTON,  LINEN,  WOOL,  (History  ot),  $3  00. 

SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS,  60  oenU. 

SMEDLErS  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE,  fl  40 

SKETCHES  FROM  VENETIAN  HISTORY,  90  cents. 

SMITH'S  (H.)  HISTORY  OF  FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  du).,  45  cents. 
SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  45  cents. 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ISLANDS,  f  I  35. 

STONE'S  BORDER  WARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  90  oenU. 

SWITZERLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  60  cents. 

TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  90  cento. 

THATCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY,  624  cents. 

THATCHER'S  TAI.ES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  35  cents. 

THIRL  WALL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  2  yok..,  S3  50. 

THUCYDIDES'  GENERAL  HISTORY :  translated  by  Smith,  90  cento. 

TURNER'S  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  $1  35. 

TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  6  vols.,  S2  70. 

UNCLE  PHILIP'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA,  35  cento. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  2  vols.,  70  cento. 

HISTORY  01    I. OST  GREENLAND,  35  cento. 

HISTORY  OF  ^^W  HAMPSHIRE,  2  vols.,  70  cento. 

HISTORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  2  vols.,  70  cento. 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  $1  75. 
XENOPHON'S  HISTORY :  translated  by  Spslman,  85  cento. 
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ABERCROMBIE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45  cento. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS.  40  cento. 

ALISON'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  75  cento. 
ANTHON'S  (CHA.HLB6)  LATIN  LESSONS,  90  cento. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cents. 

LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  cento. 

LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  90  cento. 

KEY  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  50  oento. 

ZUMPT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

COMMENTARIES  OP  CESAR,  f  1  40. 

JSNEID  OF  VIRGIL.    English  Notes,  $2  00. 

ECLOGUES  AND  GEOROICS  OF  VIRGIL,  f  1  60. 

. CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS,  $1  90. 

SALLUST.    With  English  Note*,  874  cents. 

HORACE.    With  English  Notes,  fl  75. 

FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS,  90  cents. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cento. 

.  GREEK  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  cento. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

HOMER.    With  English  Notes,  f  1  50. 


GREEK  READER,  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  JACOBS,  f  I  75. 

ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  94  75. 

SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  or  GREEK  akd  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  %i  75. 

The  same  work,  abridged,  f  1  25. 
BENNETTS  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  fl  50. 
BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  S8  25. 
BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC,  50  cento. 
BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cento. 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  f  1  25. 
CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  $1  00. 
DRAPER'S  TEXT-BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY,  f  I  75. 
EDWARDS'S  BOOK-KEEPER'S  ATLAS,  $2  00. 
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GLASS'S  LIFE  OP  WASHING^rON,  $1  IS^ 

GRISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cento. 

HACKLE Y'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  . 

HAZEN'S  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES.    81  Engrarinn.    75  cento. 

HEMPBL'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  f  1  75. 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90  cento. 

KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  «9  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  60  cento. 

LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOGY,  d^c,  f  1  50. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTTS  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  $5  00. 

LOOMIS'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  ft  S5. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cento. 

M'CLINTOCK  AND  CROOKS'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN,  75  cento. 

MILL'S  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  S2  00. 

MORSE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  50  cento. 

CEROGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

NOEL  AND  CHAPSAL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  75  cento. 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  90  conto. 
POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ITS  USES,  Ac,  50  cento. 
PROUDFIT'S  PLAUTUS,  ♦•  THE  CAPTIVES."    English  Note^  S74  cento. 
RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  00  cento. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  75  cento. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  75  cento. 

SALKELD'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
SCHMUCKER'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  81  00. 
UPHAM'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  |l  S5. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Sto1i.,S2  50. 

Abridged,  f  1  35. 
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XSsBayists,  Belles-IiettrM,  dLa 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  S  toIs.,  $5  50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  00  cento. 

BACON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  45  cento. 

BROUGHAM'S  PLEASURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE,  45  canto. 
BUCKE'S  BEAUTIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE,  45  oeoto. 
BURKE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  toIb.,  $5  00. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cento. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON,  and  otukr  Wsitiicos,  f  1  75. 
CICERO'S  OFFICES,  ORATIONS,  AND  CATO  AND  L^LIUS,  f  1  95. 
COLERIDGE'S  LETTERS,  CONVERSATIONS,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS,  65  cento. 

,  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF,  70  cento, 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  EDUCATION,  45  cento. 
DICK  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETY  BY  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  45 

cento. 
D'lSRAELPS  AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 
DEMOSTHENES'  ORATIONS ;  translated  by  Lbland,  65  cento. 
DRYDEN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  8  vole.,  $3  75. 

DUTY  (TH«)  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY,  37*  cento. 
EDGEWORTH'S  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  85  cento. 
EVERETT  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

FAMILY  INSTRUCTOR  ;  ok,  DUTIES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  45  cento. 
GRAVES'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA,  45  cento. 
HORNE'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF^THE  AGE.  25  cento. 
HUTTON'S  BOOX  OF  NATURE. 
JOHNSON'S  (B.)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  rols. 
JOHNSON'S  (A.  B.)  TREATISE  ON  LANGUAGE,  $1  75. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  45  cents. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELLA,  LETTERS,  POEMS,  J^c,  $3  00. 

MACKENZIE'S  (Hsnkt)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  $1  25. 

MARTINEAU.    HOW  TO  OBSERVE,  43*  cento. 

MATHEWS'S  (Cornelius)  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  f  1  00. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cento. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LECTURES  ON  POETRY  AND  LITERATURE,  45  oenti. 

MORE'S  (Hannah)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  7  rols.,  $6  50.    3  yols.,  $8  75. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  cento. 

NEELE'S  (HknrtI  LITERARY  REMAINS,  81  00. 

NOTT'S  COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  50  cento. 

POTTER  AND  EMERSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  $1  00. 

PRESCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NUSCELLANIES,  88  00. 

PURSUIT  OP  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES,  00  cento. 

SANDS'S  (Robert  C.)  WRITINGS,  3  toIs.,  83  75. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Miss)  MEANS  AND  ENDS,  45  cento. 

SIGOURNEY'S  (Mrs.  L.  H.)  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS,  90  cento. 

• LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  LADIES,  90  cento. 

SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  45 
SOUTHEY  (Robert).    THE  DOCTOR,  Ac,  45  cento. 
VERPLANCK'S  DISCOURSES  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  60  cents. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES,  35  cento. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MORAL  CAUSES,  15  cents. 

WIRT'S  LETTERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SPY,  60  cents. 
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•  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 

Mental  and  Moral  Sctenee,  &«. 

ABERCROMBIE'S  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS,  40  cratfl. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45  cents. 

ALISON  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  75  oests. 

BIcoW  and  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  AND  c6NDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING,  45 

BOYD'S  ELEBfENTS  OP  RHETORIC  AND  LITERARY  CRITICISM,  50  ecnti. 

BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  evDts. 

CAMPBELL'S  (Gbobob)  PHILOSOPHT  OF  RHETORIC,  $1  S5. 

COMBE'S  CONSTITUTION  OP  MAN,  45  oenta.  ! 

DENDY'S  PHaOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY,  45  Mutt. 

DYMOND'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY :  aditad  br  O.  BvsH,  f  1  S7|. 

HENRY'S  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  W  MOtt. 

MARTINEAU'S  LETTERS  ON  MESMERISM,  M  oantt. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cenU.  ' 

MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  SS  OOl 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  M  oentt. 

SAUSSURE'S  (Madame  db)  FIRESIDE  FRIEND. 

SCHMUCKER'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  OR  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  9k  00. 

8EERESS  (THB)  OF  PREVORST,  35  caata. 

TOWNSHEND'S  FACTS  IN  MESMERISM.    With  Plates,  75  canU. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  45  ceott. 

UPHAM'S  IMPERFECT  ako  DISORDERED  MENTAL  ACTION,  45  centa. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ICENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ft  50.    Abridged,  $1  9S. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  fl  M, 


Natural  Science  &c. 

BELL'S  MECHANISM  OF  THE  HAND,  60  oentt. 

BIOELOW  (Jacob)  ON  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

BIRDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cento. 

BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  ft  S5. 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  9400. 

BREWSTER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC,  45  eanta. 

BROWNE'S  TREES  OF  AMERICA,  $5  00. 

CHAPTAL'S  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AORICULTTTRE,  45  cants. 

COMBE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cento. 

DANIELL'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  68|  oaata. 

DICK'S  CELESTIAL  SCENERY,  45  cents. 

SIDEREAL  HEAVENS,  45  cento. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER,  50  cents. 

DRAPER'S  CHEMICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PLANTS,  93  dOl 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  oento. 

DYEING,  CALICO-PRINTING,  4(c.  $350. 

ELEPHANT,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE,  45  cento. 

EULER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  edited  hj  Bbkwstbb  and  Obibook,  46  oto. 

GRISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  oeato. 

HASWELL'S  ENGINEERS'  and  .MECHANICS'  POCKET-BOOK,  fl  SS. 

HERSCHEL  (J.  F.  W.)  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  tO  centa. 

HIGGINS'S  PHYSIC^  CONDITION  AND  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EARTH,  45  cento. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS:  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

INSECTS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  90  oento. 

KANE'S  CLEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY :  edited  br  Dbapbb,  S3  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  FOR  POPULAR  USE,  50  oento. 

MUDIE'S  6UIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  oento. 

MOSELEY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MECHANICS,  45  oento. 

OLMSTEAD'S  LETTERS  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

POTTER'S  SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  THE  DOBfESTIC  ARTS,  Ao. 

QUADRUPEDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cents. 

RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  90  oento. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  oeato. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  75  ooBts. 

SACRED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

SOMERVILLE'S  (Mabt)  CONNECTION  OF  THB    PHYSICAL  SCUBNCBS,  50 
UNCLE  PHaiP'S  AMERICAN  FOREST,  S5  cento. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  35  oento. 


VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  USED  FOR  THE  FOOD  OP  MAN,  45 
WHEWELL'S  ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  50  oento. 
WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE,  45  cento. 
WYATTS  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOOY,  S3  75.    Coloted  Plataa  f7  VL 


Voyages  and  nraveb. 

ALTOWAN;  OB,  broiDBWTs  op  Lifs  in  thb  Rocky  Mountains,  SI  S9. 
ANTHON'S  (C.  B.)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  TREVES,  75  cento. 
BARROWS  VOYAGES  WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  50  cwito. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  AND  MUTINY  OF  THE  SHIP  BOUNTY,  46 

BROWNE'S  ETCHINGS  OF  A  WHALING  CRUISE,  S3  00. 

BUCKINGHAM'S  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA.    EngntTinfs,  S3  M 

CHANGE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  NOTES,  12i  cento. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE  GLOBE,  45  cento. 

COKE'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  AND  CANADA,  74 

COLTON''   >i'OUR  YEARS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  00  cento. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  9k  BROTHERS.  7 

COOK'S  VOYAGES  ROUND  THE  WORLD.    Witli »  Sketch  oflua  Life,  97i  oenU. 

DANA'S  TWO  ;raARS  BBTORE  THE  MAST,  ii  oentt. 

DARWIN'S  VOmfoS  OFl  NATURALIST, ft  00. 

DAVENPORT'S  PERaoUS  ADVENTURES,  4A  otnta. 

DB  KAY'S  SKETCHES  OF  TURKEY,  S9  00. 

DICKENS'S  AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION,  lUoeiiU. 

DRAKE,  CAVENDISH,  AND  DAMPIER,  UVES  AND  VOYAGES  OT^  ottti. 

DURBIN'S  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE,  9  vols.,  S3  00. 

TRAVELS  IN*  THE  EAST,  S  Tolt.,  fS  00. 

ELLIS'S  POLYNESUN  RESEARCHES.  4  Tola.,  «9  50. 

EMERSON'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  iBGEAN,  75  cents. 

FARNHAM*8  (Mn.  Eliza  W.)  LIFE  IN  PRAIRIE  LAND,  50  cents. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S  EXCURSIONS  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES,  Ac,  S9  eenti. 

FIDLER'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PROFESSIONS,  &&,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA, to  cents. 

FISK'S  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE,  $3  S5. 

FLAGO'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  11  50. 

GRANT'S  NESTORIANS  ;  OR,  THE  LOST  TRIBES,  $1  00. 

GREEN'S  TEXIAN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  MIER.    Plates,  SS  00 

HAIGHT'S  (Mrs.)  LETTERS  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD,  SI  75. 

HEAD'S  (Sir  Gso.)  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  lU. 

HEAD'S  (SirFmAXcn  B.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BRUCE,  THE  AFRICAN  TRAVELER, 
46  cents. 

HOFFMAN'S  WINTER  IN  THE  WEST,  $1  50. 

HUMBOLDT'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES,  45  cents. 

HUMPHREY'S  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  $1  75. 

INGRAHAITS  SOUTHWEST,  $1  60. 

JACOBS*S  SCENES,  INCIDENTS,  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  SI  t5. 

JAMESON'S  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  AFRICA,  45  cents. 

JAMESON'S  (Mn.)  VISITS  AND  SKETCHES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  $1  00. 

KAY'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  CAFFRARIA,  85  cents. 

KENDALL'S  TEXAN  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION,  S3  60. 

KEPPEL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  BORNEO,  50  cents. 

KOHL'S  SKETCHES  IN  IRELAND,  lU  oenU. 

LANDERS'  (R.  nnd  J.)  JOURNAL  OF  TRAVEL  IN  AFRICA,  00  cents. 

LATROBE'S  RAMBLER  IN  MEXICO,  65  cenU. 

RAMBLER  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  $1  10. 

LESLIE,  4(c.,  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS,  45  cents. 

LESTER'S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  SI  50. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK'S  TRAVELS  BEYOND  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  M  cents. 

MACKENZIE'S  YEAR  IN  SPAIN,  SS  95. 

SPAIN  REVISITED,  SI  75. 

AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND,  SI  M. 

MARRYATS  TRAVELS  OF  MONSIEUR  VIOLET  IN  CALIFORNIA,  m  cents. 

MILLER'S  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  37|  cents. 

MORGAN'S  (Lsdy)  FRANCE,  70  cents. 

MORRELL'S  (Cnptsin)  FOUR  VOYAGES  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA,  SI  50. 

MORRELL'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  VOYAGE  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA,  69^  cents. 

MOTTS  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  SI  W. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AS  I  FOUND  IT,  95  cents. 

OLIN'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  S3  50.  | 

OWEN'S  VOYAGES  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  SI  ISi. 

PARK'S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA,  45  cents. 

PARROT'S  JOURNEY  TO  MOUNT  ARARAT,  50  cents. 

PARRY'S  VOYAGES  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE,  00  cents. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEA,  35  cents. 

PHELPS'S  (Mis.)  CAROLINE  WBSTERLEY,  35  cents. 

POLO'S  (Masco)  TRAVELS,  45  cents. 

PORTER'S  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  SI  60. 

PUCKLER  MUSKAU.    TUTTI  FRUTTI,  50  cents. 

PYM'S  (ABTHUK  GoBSON)  NARRATIVE,  05  cento. 

REED  AND  MATHESON'S  VISIT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES,  SI  30. 

REYNOLDS'S  VOYAGE  OF  THE  U.  S.  FRIGATE  POTOMAC  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  S<  tS. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,  SI  50. 

ROBERTS'S  EMBASSY  TO  THE  COURTS  OF  SLAM,  COCHIN-CHINA,  Ac.,  $1 75. 

SALE'S  (Lady)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  lU  cento. 

SARGENT'S  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA,  90  cents. 

SCHROEDER'S  SHORES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  SI  75. 

SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK,  374cento. 

SEDGWICK'S  CMies)  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD  TO^INDRBD  AT  HOME,  SI  00. 

SIEBOLD'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JAPANESE,  45  cento. 

STEPHENS'S  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA.-  Map  and  86  EngniTius, 
S5  00. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  YUCATAN.    190  EngnTings,  S6  00. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  GREECE,  TURKEY,  RUSSIA,  AND  POLAND. 

mclSSf^  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EGYPT,  ARABIA  PETILfiA,  AND  THE  HOLY 

Laud.    EnipnTings,  SI  75. 
ST.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  SI  99. 
TASISTRO'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  SI  60. 
THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES,  76  cents. 
TROLLOPE'S  PARIS  AND  THE  PARISIANS  IN  1835,  SI  50. 

TYTLER'S  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  NORTHERN  COASTS  OF  AMERICA,  45  cento. 
UNCLE  PHILIP'S  WHALE  FISHERY  AND  POLAR  SEAS,  70  cento. 
VOYAGES  ROUND  THE  WORLD  SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK,  45 
WOLFFS  MISSION  TO  BOKHARA.    Bnnnvinn,  S9  00. 
WRANGELL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA,  POLAR  SEA,  Ac,  46  cents. 


8  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 

Splendidly  Embellished  Works. 

AIKIN  fDr.)  AND  BARBAtJLD'S  (Mw.)  EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  $1*90.  4 

BEATTIE  (James)  AND  COLLINS'S  (William)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

BIBLE,  HARPER'S  ILLUMINATED,  $23  50. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  $6  00. 

BUNYAJTS  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  75  ce&U 

BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD,  $5  00 

COWPER'S  (William)  POEMS. 

DEFOE'S  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  $1  S5. 

ENGLAND,  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF. 

FAIRY  BOOK,  ILLUSTRATED,  75  cenU. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliter)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

HIEROGLYPHICAL  BIBLE,  70  cents. 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  in  the  Words  of  the  Erangelists,  $1  00. 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

SHAKSPEARE,  HARPER'S  ILLUMINATED,  $500. 

SUE'S  WANDERING  JEW,  ILLUSTRATED,  $5  00. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 
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medical 'and  Surgical  Science,  Jcc. 

BAYLE'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ANATOMY,  67^  cents. 

CHAILLY'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY,  $2  00. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  $3  874. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  3  vols.,  vols.  1  and  3  now  ready,  $5  00 

per  Tnlnme. 
CRUVEILHIER'S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  $3  00. 
DOANB'S  SURGERY  ILLUSTRATED.    25  PJates,  $4  50. 
FERRIS'S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA,  $1  35. 
GALT'S  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 
GOOD'S  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE,  $5  00. 

GOVE'S  (Mart  S.)  LECTURES  TO  WOMEN  ON  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  75  cents. 
GUY»S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  $3  00. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  $3  00. 
JOHNSON'S  ECONOMY  OF  HEALTH,  65  cents. 

KITCHINER'S  DIRECTIONS  FOR  INVIGORATING  AND  PROLONGING  LIFE,  40  ceats. 
MAGENDIE'S  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  $3  00. 
MASSE'S  POCKET  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  442  Figures,  engrsTed  on  Steel,  and  beaaUfttllyoolond, 

$7  50  ;  with  Plates  ancolorcd,  $3  00. 
NELIGAN  ON  MEDICINES,  THEIR  USES,  ETC.,  $t  75. 
PAINE'S  INSTITUTES  OR  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MEDICINE. 
PARIS'S  PHARMACOLOGIA,  $1  50. 

REESE'S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA,  75  cents. 
BEVERE'S  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
SMITH  ON  EPIDEMICS,  $1  00. 
SPURZHEIM'S  PHRENOLOGY. 

STEWART  ON  THEJDISEASES  OF  CHILDREN,  $1  50. 
TICKNOR'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIVING,  45  cents. 
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Dictionaries  and  Bncydopedias. 

▲NTHON'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  $4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  $4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES,  ABRIDGED,  $1  25. 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  $4  00. 

BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  $1  75. 

COBB'S  MINIATURE  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  50  cenU. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  $3  87*. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  3  yoIs.,  vols.  1  and  3  now  raady,  $5  00 

per  volume. 
CRABB'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS  EXPLAINED,  $2  37^. 
GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY,  $1  50. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  $3  00. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  $5  00. 
M*CULLOCH'S  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER,  $6  50. 

WEBSTER'S  (N.)  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  $3  50.  _ 

WEBSTER  (Thomas)  AND  PARKS'S  (Mrs.)  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOBfY, 
$3  75. 


Politics,  Political  Economy,  dec. 

BULWER'S  (E.  L.)  ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH,  85  cents. 

BULWER'S  (H.  L.)  FRANCE,  00  cento. 

CALHOUN'S  LIFE,  and  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  SPEECHES,  $1  00. 

LIFE,  12i  cento. 

CAMP'S  DEMOCRACY,  45  cento. 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  WHIGS,  25  cents. 

DOWNING'S  (MnjoT  Jack)  LETTERS  TO  MR.  DWIGHT,  68^  cents. 

DUER'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  45  cents. 

LESTER'S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  50. 

LIEBER'S  ESSAYS  ON  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR,  45  cento. 


